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PREFACE. 


The  completion  of  a  fourth  volume  of  our 
miscellany,  affords  us  another  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
its  several  claims  to  public  favour.  The  “  Olio  ”  now 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  tiventy  Tales  and 
Romances,  of  which  more  than  one-third  are  original , 
and  would,  alone,  if  printed  in  ordinary  sized  type,  till 
at  least  six  modern  octavo  volumes  !  Besides  these,  in 
themselves  a  rich  fund  of  amusement,  the  “  Olio  ”  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  original  miscellaneous  papers ,  upon 
every  interesting  subject,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
extracts  from  rare  and  expensive  books,  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  Anecdotes,  and  a  Diary  and  Chronology,  the 
usefulness  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  every  person. 

% 

The  excellence  of  our  Engravings,  executed 
from  original  designs,  renders  any  comment  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  no  periodical 
work  possesses  illustrations  so  able,  and  so  charac- 
terestic. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without 
thanking  our  numerous  correspondents  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  they  have  rendered  us.  To  several  of  them 
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we  are  much  indebted,  and  we  cannot,  perhaps,  better 
shew  our  sense  of  the  value  of  their  communications, 
than  by  expressing  a  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
receive  their  support  during  our  future  labours.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  thank  such  of  our  friends  whose  contributions 
have  not  obtained  the  wished-for  place  in  our  columns, 
while  we  trust  that  our  decisions  will  be  considered  as 
the  result  of  a  candid  and  impartial  investigation  of 
their  merits. 

i 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  several  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  present  volume,  and  discharged  our  debt 
of  gratitude  to  its  supporters,  we  have  only  to  add  that 
our  efforfs  for  the  future  shall  be  redoubled,  and  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  render  the 
4 4  Olio  ”  worthy  of  that  patronage  which  has  hitherto 
been  extended  towards  it. 


December ,  1829. 
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FHustratetf  Article. 

ORDEAL  BY  BATTLE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  WALLBROOK. 

For  the  Olio . 

Sir  Launcelot.—O,  shame  to  knighthoode  ! 
Can  a  belted  knighte  become 
A  stabber  i’  th’  darke  ? — 

Thy  sworde  ia  sullied  by  foule  murder’s  staine, 
Thy  coate  for  aye  dishonoured.  Look 
For  no  mercie.  This  goode  brande  shall  drinke 
Thy  heart’s  best  bloode,  or  else  thy  ruffian 
hande 

Shall  do  that  same  for  me. — Old  Play. 


Perhaps  no  spot  in  the  metropolis  of 
England  has  undergone  so  many  trans¬ 
formations  as  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  far-famed  London  Stone.  Dow- 
Gate  has  long  vanished,  with  its  fellows  ; 
the  rapid  Wall-brook  has  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  been  covered  over,  and  London 
Stone,  that  object  of  never-ending  dis¬ 
pute  and  conjecture  among  the  learned 
and  curious,  has  crept  into  the  wall  of 
the  church  of  St.  Swithin,  Where,  I 
pray,  you,  are  those  magnificent  churches 
of  which  the  old  city  historian,  Stowe, 
1— Yol.  IV.  B 


speaks  with  such  allowable  pride  ? — 
Where  is  the  splendid  palace  which  once 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood  ?-— not  for¬ 
getting  the  stronghold,  Tower  Royal, 
at  no  great  distance,  and  of  which  no¬ 
thing  now  remains  but  the  name.  They 
are  gone  like  those  who  raised  and  in¬ 
habited  them,  and  only  he  who  delights 
in  dwelling  on  things  long  gone  by ,  can 
trace  out  their  various  scites. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First, 
Wallbrook  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  hidden 
from  view.  It  was  then  a  rapid  stream 
which  passed  over  the  scite  of  the  present 
street,  and  rushing  down  Dowgate  Hill, 
flowed  through  Dow-Gate,  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  Thames. 

It  was  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  on  which  he  of  the  Lion  Heart  entered 
London  in  triumph,  after  his  return  from 
captivity  in  Austria,  long  after  the  ves¬ 
per-bell  had  rung,  that  two  ruffianly 
looking  men  were  standing  under  the 
shade  of  a  penthouse  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream,"  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
Their  gait  and  air  were  those  of  retainers, 
or  armed  vassals.  Their  jerkins  were 
of  coarse  green  serge,  over  which  they 
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wore  jacks  or  actons  of  tough  bull’s 
hide,  at  that  time  the  only  defensive 
armour  for  the  body  worn  by  the  com¬ 
mon  soldiers ;  their  legs  were  bare  from 
the  middle  of  the  thigh  nearly  to  the 
ankle,  and  their  feet  were  covered  in 
short  buskins  of  leather.  Their  arms 
consisted  of  a  sword  and  long  knife,  or 
dudgeon  dagger,  and  they  carried  with 
them  bucklers  of  a  diminutive  size,  stud¬ 
ded  with  nails,  and  ornamented  at  the 
edges  with  a  sort  of  fringe  or  hair. 

“  The  fiend  rive  this  tardy  knight  !” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  worthies,  stamping 
with  impatience,  “  by  St.  Erkenwald, 
we  shall  be  disturbed  by  the  city  watch, 
an*  he  come  not  soon.” 

“  Wist,  Leof,”  replied  his  comrade, 
(<  keep  a  guard  on  thy  tongue,  or 
if  ye  must  talk,  let  it  be  in  a  somewhat 
gentler  tone,  or  we  may  have  a  greeting 
from  some  of  the  citizens  windows,  per¬ 
haps  from  old  Bouvrie  yonder,  who  is  a 
shrewd  hand  at  the  cross  bow,  and  bears 
us  Saxons  no  good  will,  as  you  know.” 

“  l  fear  not  his  shafts,”  replied  Leof, 
with  an  oath,  “  and  I  will  take  care 
that  he  shall  not  show  his  skill  much 


longer  ;  my  dagger  and  his  costard  shall 
be  acquainted  ere  many  days  be  past.” 

“You  must  swear  that  to-morrow,” 
said  the  other,  “-for  you  may  not  go 
home  scathless  to-night :  he  whom  we 
have  to  do  with  is  a  proper  man-at-arms, 
and  carries  a  sharp  sword  and  a  heavy  ; 
thou  wilt  find  him  no  child’s  play,  by 
my  halidame  1” 

“  Tut,  I  fear  it  not,”  replied  Leof, 
“  my  hand  is  steady,  and” - 

As  he  spoke  a  "figure  was  observed 
advancing  cautiously  towards  them,  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  man,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  but  enveloped  in  a  large  dark 
mantle,  stood  before  them.  His  height 
and  size  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinary 
men,  and  his  step  was  calm  and  dignified. 
The  sword  pommel  of  silver,  and  the 
richly  chased  dagger,  the  massy  chain 
of  gold  around  his  neck,  and  the  gilt 
spurs  which  clanked  on  his  heels,  shewed 
that  he  was  a  knight,  while  the  deep 
scar  on  his  forehead  indicated  that  he 
had  performed  some  service  in  the 
field. 

“  Well,  my  trusty  fellows,”  said  he. 
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ie  have  ye  seen  aught  of  mine  enemy 
yet  ?” 

<<-  No,”  replied  one  of  the  ruffians, 
in  a  surly  tone,  “  and  we  have  waited 
your  coming  almost  since  nightfall.” 

“  Tut,  chafe  it  not,  Leof,”  said  the 
knight,  “  but  prepare  thyself,  for  he  will 
pass  this  way  anon.” 

“  I  am  readjr.  Sir  Radulf,”  said 
Cedric,  the  other  worthy,  touching  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger,  ee  my  basilard  here  is 
sharp,  and  my  arm  is  firm.”  He  half 
unsheathed  the  weapon  as  he  spoke,  and 
its  bright  blade  gleamed  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  for  the  queen  of  heaven  was  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  dark  and  murky  clouds, 
and  as  her  edge  now  and  then  appeared 
above  them,  her  beams  were  poured  over 
the  ancient  Dowgate,  and  fell  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  line  on  the  gurgling  stream 
as  it  rushed  along.  The  spire  of  the 
\renerable  church  of  St.  Mary  Bothawe* 
raised  its  grey  head  high  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  houses,  and  the  faint  sound  of 
the  evening  service  reached  the  ears  of 
the  guilty  trio,  who  retired  under  the 
pent-house,  and  conversed  in  low  whis¬ 
pers.  Various  plans  were  proposed  for 
putting  their  victim  to  death  without 
alarming  the  neighbourhood. 

ee  I  would  advise,”  said  Leof,  “  that 
he  be  strangled.  I  have  a  stout  coil  of 
hemp  in  my  pouch,  ’twould  make  no 
noise.” 

i(  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  1”  laughed  Cedric,  but 
in  an  undertone, — “  Why,  thou  wouldst 
be  playing  at  bell-the-cat,  ay  !  I  am  for 
treating  him  to  sharp  steel  like  a  soldier. 
What  say  ye.  Sir  Radulf?” 

“  Thou  art  much  of  my  mind,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Knight,  but  we  have  no  time 
left  for  parley— here  comes  mine  enemy, 
back  and  conceal  yourselves  awhile,  and 
when  I  give  the  word  rush  oyt  and  strike.” 

The  ruffians  instantly  obeyed,  and  Sir 
Radulf  stepping  forward,  gained  the 
small  wooden  bridge  which  crossed  the 
brook  at  that  spot,  and  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  victim.  He  came  on  at 
a  leisure  pace,  followed  by  a  serving 
man,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  brook  ; 
when  the  Knight,  throwing  aside  his 
mantle,  and  extending  his  arm,  said  in  a 
fierce  tone — 

<cGeoffery  Meryl,  thou  art  in  my 
power,  commend  thy  soul  to  God,  for 
this  night  thou  shalt  lie  in  Abraham’s 
bosom.’’ 

“  Radulf  de  Bracy,”  replied  the  young 
man,  cc  why  dost  thou  seek  to  murther 


*  This  Church  before  the  Great  Fire,  stood 
in  Turnwheel-lane.  A  portion  of  its  vener¬ 
able  walls  still  remains,  and  the  burial  ground 
contains  a  few  monuments,  though  of  a  re¬ 
cent  date. 


one  who  never  wronged  thee  ?  Away 
with  thee  thou  fierce  man,  or  I  will 
raise  the  watch.” 

Slave,”  cried  the  Knight,  “  dost 
thou  taunt  me  at  this  hour  and  in  this 
place  ? — Down,  down  on  thy  knees,  and 
mutter  a  prayer  for  thy  soul’s  safe  pas¬ 
sage  to  heaven,  for  no  earthly  power 
can  save  thee.”  A  bell  at  this  moment 
tolled  out,  and  the  moon  was  entirely 
shrouded  in  a  mass  of  thick  and  murky 
clouds.  ft  Hear’st  thou  that  bell  ?” 
cried  Sir  Radulf,  ee  it  sounds  thy  passing 
knell.  Die,  presumptuous  boy  !”  and 
unsheathing  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  he 
made  a  furious  lunge  at  his  enemy.  The 
sword  struck  the  young  man  on  the  chest, 
but  he  wore  a  shirt  of  steel  under  his 
jerkin,  and  the  weapon  was  rendered 
harmless;  nevertheless  it  was  given  with 
such  violence,  that  GeofFery  Meryl  stag¬ 
gered  back  several  paces,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  his  serving  man, 
who  rushing  up,  supported  his  master 
with  his  left  arm,  while  with  his  right 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  dealt  the  Knight 
a  blow  on  the  head,  which  the  mailed 
hood  he  wore  alone  prevented  from 
being  fatal  ;  but  Sir  Radulf  instantly 
recovered  himself,  and  shouting  to  his 
villainous  associates,  they  immediately 
appeared  and  joined  in  the  strife.  With 
such  odds  in  favour  of  the  assassins,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  combat 
would  be  of  long  duration,  for  even  the 
giant  strength  of  Sir  Radulf  was  more 
than  a  match  for  ordinary  men,  even  at 
that  rude  period,  when  effeminate  habits 
had  not  made  such  inroads  upon  the 
physical  strength  of  the  English  people. 
Ere  a  dozen  blows  had  been  exchanged, 
Geoffery’s  follower  fell  at  his  feet  with 
a  gasp,  and  rolling  over  the  side  of  the 
bridge,  fell  with  a  heavy  splash  into 
the  brook  ;  at  the  same  moment  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  sword  was  dashed  from  his  grasp  by 
the  powerful  arm  of  Sir  Radulf  de  Bracy  : 
yet  ere  the  giant  Knight  could  strike  him 
down,  he  grappled  with  his  enemy,  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  but  it 'was  a 
hopeless  struggle ;  he  reeled  and  fell 
pierced  by  the  daggers  of  the  ruffians, 
and  Sir  Radulf,  half  choked,  shook  him¬ 
self,  wiped  the  blood  from  bis  armour, 
and  resuming  his  mantle,  bade  the  ruffians 
cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  His  com¬ 
mands  were  obeyed,  and  the  corpse  of 
the  ill-fated  youth  w-as  thrown  into  the 
brook  ;  the  bubbles  which  rose  upon  its 
surface  sparkled  for  a  moment  in  the 
moonbeams,  then  burst,  and  the  stream 
resumed  its  wonted  smoothness,  though 
it  swept  over  the  corpse  of  one  of  the 
fairest  youths  in  England. 
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There  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
heard  or  read  of  the  splendid  entry  of 
Richard  the  First  into  London,  after  he 
had  been  liberated  by  his  implacable 
foe,  Leopold  of  Austria.  This  has  been 
so  often  described,  that  any  attempt  of 
ours  to  detail  the  gorgeous  spectacles 
with  which  the  loyal  citizens  had  pre¬ 
pared  to  welcome  him,  would,  we  fear, 
be  considered  presumption  on  our  part ; 
nevertheless,  we  must  dwell  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  scene. 

It  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  day  on 
which  the  Lion-hearted  King  made  his 
entry  into  London,  and  as  he  rode 
through  the  Chepe,  thousands  of  loyal 
voices  greeted  his  return.  Tire  trappings 
of  the  horse  he  rode  glittered  with  the 
most  splendid  ornaments,  and  the  dress 
of  the  King  himself  was  magnificent  in 
the  extreme.  He  bowed  gracefully  to 
the  people,  whose  shouts  filled  the  air  ; 
and  his  broad  and  open  features  were  lit 
up  with  rapture  as  he  looked  on  the 
smiling  countenances  of  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  Troops  of  armed  citizens 
followed  in  his  train  ;  bills,  pikes,  lances, 
and  rich  armour  flashed  in  the  morning 
sun  ;  the  windows  were  hung  with  rich 
tapestry  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  London  graced  each  terrace  and 
balcony  ;  indeed,  so  great  was  the  dis¬ 
play  made  by  the  citizens  of  their  wealth, 
that  some  of  the  German  Barons  who 
had  accompanied  the  King  to  England, 
were  heard  to  say,  that  had  the  Arch- 
Duke  known  of  it,  he  would  not  have 
parted  with  his  prisoner  for  so  moderate 
a  ransom. 

The  procession  moved  on  towards  the 
Guildhall,*  where  a  splendid  repast  was 
prepared.  The  King  sat  aloft  on  the  dais, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles.  On  his  right 
sat  Henry  Fitz-Alwaine,  the  mavor,  (the 
first  who  bore  that  title  in  London)  and 
over  against  him,  De  Antiloche  and  Du¬ 
rant,  the  sheriffs,  in  their  rich  dresses  and 
golden  chains.  In  the  body  of  the  hail 
were  tables  for  the  citizens,  who  were  all 
clad  in  their  best,  and  many  of  them  in 
armour.  In  the  galleries  were  minstrels 
stationed,'  whose  fingers  and  lungs  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  for  the  gratification 
of  their  sovereign.  The  most  costly  wines 
were  dealt  out  by  the  generous  Londoners, 
who  were  mad  with  joy  for  the  return  of 
their  brave  monarch. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  these  revel¬ 
ries,  that  a  female  form,  closely  veiled, 
followed  by  a  youn^  man  of  a  gallant 
figure,  was  observed  to  enter  the  hall  by 


*  The  Guildhall  of  London,  at  that  time,  we 
believe,  stood  on  the  scite  of  the  steel-yard, 
in  Thames-street. 


a  side  door.  Onward  she  came,  unheed* 
ing  the  looks  of  surprise  and  astonishment 
which  greeted  her  appearance,  and  having 
passed  the  row  of  men-at-arms  that  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  dais,  and  who  made 
room  for  her  as  they  would  have  done 
for  a  being  of  another  world,  she  ad- 
vanced  towards  the  King. 

At  this  moment  a  knight  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and  was  about  to  interfere,  when 
Richard  spoke — “  Let  her  advance.  Sir 
Radulf,”  said  he. 

ie  My  Leige,”  replied  the  wily  villain, 
“  might  it  not  be  some  treasonable  design 
against  your  Grace’s  life  ?” 

<rTut!  tut  1  good  Sir  Radulf,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  King,  impatiently, — “  shall 
we  who  never  shrunk  from  the  scymetars 
and  lances  of  the  Paynim,  tremble  at  the 
approach  of  a  timid  woman  ?  Come  hither, 
damsel,  we  will  do  thee  justice,  though  in 
the  midst  of  wassail.” 

r‘  May  heaven  reward  your  Grace,” 
said  the  maiden,  withdrawing  her  veil, 
and  discovering  a  countenance  of  daz¬ 
zling  beauty,  though  disfigured  by  weep¬ 
ing.  Then  kneeling  down,  she  continued 
in  scarcely  audible  accents,  “  My  Leige, 
I  claim  justice  on  a  villain  knight  who 
stands  in  your  highness’s  presence — he 
has  treacherously  slain  my  only  brother.” 

Sir  Radulf’s  frame  quivered  with  impa¬ 
tience  ;  but  he  dared  not  speak,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  by  scowling  fiercely  on  the 
young  Knight  who  had  accompanied  the 
maiden  into  the  hall. 

“  Rise,  gentle  maiden,”  said  the  King, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  suppliant,  “  and 
name  the  villain  who  has  robbed  you  of 
your  kinsman.” 

“  He  stands  on  your  Grace’s  right 
hand,”  replied  the  mourner ;  ‘f  that  dark 
swarthy  one  whom  men  call  Sir  Radulf 
de  Bracy, — on  him  1  charge  this  deed!” 

Sir  Radulf  sprung  forward  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  which  seemed  as  though  he  would 
have  annihilated  his  accuser,— when  he 
was  checked  by  the  King,  who  in  a  stem 
voice  demanded  what  lie  had  to  say  to  the 
charge. 

t(  My  Leige,”  replied  De  Bracy,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  stifle  his  emotion,  “  ’tis  a 
vile  plot  to  rob  me  of  my  life,  or  my  still 
dearer  good  name.  I  do  deny  the  charge 
— by  my  knighthood,  ’tis  false  !  Who 
supports  this  accusation  ?” 

All  pressed  forward  to  hear  the  answer 
to  this  demand,  when  the  young  Knight 
before  mentioned  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
gold  chain. 

(i  Your  Grace  shall  hear  the  particulars 
of  this  bloody  story,”  said  he,  addressing 
the  King.  e<  Last  night,  some  two  hours 
after  moon-rise,  this  lady’s  brother  and 
my  intimate.  Master  Geoffrey  Meryl,  was 
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returning  home  from  his  kinsman’s  house 
in  the  East  Cheating,  attended  only  by 
his  serving-man,  when  they  were  most 
savagely  slain  on  their  way  home.  Their 
bodies  were  this  morning  found  at  the  gra¬ 
ting  under  Dowgate,  by  the  sentinel,  who 
gave  me  this  gold  chain,  which  he  found 
clutched  in  the  death-grasp  of  my  mur¬ 
dered  friend  ;  there  is  a  medal  attached 
to  it  which  bears  the  arms  of  Sir  Radulf 
de  Bracy  !  from  whose  neck  the  chain 
was  doubtless  torn  in  the  deadly  struggle.” 

De  Bracy’s  dark  countenance  grew 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  and  then  chang¬ 
ed  to  a  livid  hue,  while  he  fiercely  re¬ 
plied — • 

This  is  a  well-hatched  conspiracy  ; 
but  am  I  to  be  condemned  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  a  chain  thus  marked  has  been  found 
upon  the  murdered  man  ?— I  lost  it  in  a 
ruffle  at  the  Conduit  in  the  Chepe,  some 
eight  months  since.’’ 

“  ’Tis  false  1’’  said  the  young  Knight, 
<f  thou  had’st  it  round  thy  neck  but  yes¬ 
terday — yet  why  need  I  argue  with  thee  ? 
— Bring  forward  his  partner — here  is  one 
of  thy  accomplices.”  As  he  spoke,  a 
man-at-arms  led  forward  the  ruffian  Leof, 
strongly  bound. 

“  Ah,  villain  !”  cried  Sir  Radulf,  while 
every  nerve  quivered  with  rage,  “  art 
thou,  too,  leagued  against  me  ?” 

“  Ay,  Sir  Knight,”  growled  the  ruf¬ 
fian,  in  reply,  “  you  deceived  me,  but  I 
iiave  now  my  revenge  by  cheating  thee  ; 
nay,  never  chafe  it,  I  have  looked  on  a 
sterner  face  than  thine,  and  quailed  noi. 
Did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  men  we  slew 
were  Normans  ?  else  should  not  my  dagger 
have  been  drawn  against  them.” 

“  Peace,  slave,”  said  the  King,  inter¬ 
rupting  Leof  ;  “  what  ho  !  a  guard  there  ! 
— take  this  villain  to  the  Chepe,  and  let 
him  be  hung  forthwith. — And  thou.  Sir 
Radulf,  what  hast  thou  to  say  to  this 
charge  ?” 

“  My  Leige,”  replied  De  Bracy, 
kneeling  before  the  King,  if  I  am  inno¬ 
cent,  so  help  me  Heaven  and  St.  George  ! 
and  1  claim  the  combat  against  any  knight 
who  shall  gainsay  me.”  He  rose  as  he 
spoke,  and  unfastening  the  jewelled  clasp 
which  confined  his  hood  at  the  throat,  he 
drew  it  from  his  head,  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor,  crying  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder, — 
“  Here  is  my  gage  1” 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  young 
Knight  who  had  made  the  accusation, — 
while  lie,  striding  forward,  flung  down 
his  hood,  seized  the  hand  of  Sir  Radulf, 
and  in  a  firm  and  solemn  tone,  using  the 
customary  forms  upon  those  occasions, 
said, — • 

“  Radulf  de  Bracy,  whom  I  hold  by 
the  hand,  I  do  here  charge  thee  that  thou 


hast  treacherously  slain  my  dear  friend, 
Geoffrey  Meryl  ;  and  this  I  am  ready  to 
maintain  by  my  body  as  a  lawful  man 
and  a  true  knight;  and  that  my  appeal 
is  true,  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints  1” 

He  rung  the  hand  of  De  Bracy  as  he 
spoke,  and  flung  it  from  him  with  dis¬ 
dain  ;  the  guilty  Knight  smiled  darkly, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  his  accuser,  said, 

“  Walter  of  Wallington,  whom  I  hold 
by  the  hand,  I  do  here  charge  thee  that 
thou  hast  lied  in  thy  throat ;  for  that  I  did 
not  slay  thy  friend  as  thou  hast  alleged  ; 
and  this  1  am  ready  to  aver  by  my  body 
as  a  true  knight !” 

“  ’Tis  well,”  said  the  King  ;  “  sheriffs, 
see  that  they  be  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  our  marshal ;  and  let  lists  be  prepared 
for  the  combat  in  Smithfield,  by  sun-rise 
to-morrow.” 

The  sheriffs  left  the  hall,  having  in 
custody  the  two  Knights,  whose  looks  indi¬ 
cated  their  impatience  at  the  delay,  but 
not  until  Walter  of  Wallington  found  means 
to  speak  a  fewr  words  of  comfort  to  Agnes, 
who  dreaded  the  issue  of  his  encounter 
with  the  giant  Sir  Radulf. 

“  We  would  fain  know  what  has 
caused  this  feud,”  said  the  King  to  Fitz- 
Alwaine  ;  <(  we  thought  our  subjects  had 
forgotten  their  differences,  and  (hat  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  were  brothers.” 

“  My  Leige,  I  grieve  to  say  ’tis  not  so,” 
replied  the  mayor,  with  great  reverence  : 
“  We  have  had  many  sad  frays  since 
your  grace  left  England.  On  Lammas- 
day  there  were  six  citizens  slain  in  a  ruffle 
at  the  Conduit  in  the  Chepe.  Your  Grace 
has  heard,  too,  of  the  arch-traitor,  Fitz- 
Osbert,  whom  we  took  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  ; — but  here  come  De 
Antiloche  and  Durant,  who  can,  perhaps, 
explain  this  matter  unto  your  Grace.” 

As  he  spoke,  the  sheriffs  approached, 
and  resumed  their  seats;  when,  in  answer 
to  the  King’s  enquiries,  De  Antiloche 
spoke, — 

My  Liege,”  said  be,  “  yon  dark  and 
stalwart  Knight,  as  I  am  told,  is  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  Mistress  Agnes  Meryl, 
whom  he  hath  assailed  with  many  pieces 
of  gallantry,  but  without  avail.  ’Tis  said 
she  looks  with  a  more  kindly  eye  upon 
the  fair-haired  Knight,  Sir  Walter  of  Wal¬ 
lington,  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
murdered  gentleman.  Sir  Radulf  de 
Bracy  thought  that  this  preference  was 
shown  at  the  persuasion  of  her  brother, 
and  has  often  been  heard  to  mutter  re¬ 
venge  against  the  young  Saxon,  (whom 
God  assoilize  1)  Sir  Radulf  was  seen 
last  night  by  the  watch,  hastening  from 
the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed 
—pray  Heaven  he  may  clear  himself  f 
this  charge  !” 
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“  Amen,”  said  lire  King  ;  “  we  would 
not,  for  the  brightest  jewel  in  our  crown, 
that  De  Bracy  be  the  vanquished.  We 
have  known  him  as  a  brave  knight — he 
did  noble  work  by  our  side  upon  the  Pay- 
nim  at  Ascalon.  They  shall  have  a  fair 
field — and  may  God  defend  the  right 

Nothing  further  occurred  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  that  evening,  and  it  was 
late  before  the  wassailers  quitted  the  fes¬ 
tive  board,  and  sought  their  various 
homes,  many  of  them  to  all  appearance 
totally  disqualified  for  business  on  the 
following  day,  though  some  were  sober 
enough  to  bet  upon  the  issue  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  combat. 

“  I’ll  wager  a  butt  of  Malvoisey,” 
said  Ralph  de  Morden,  the  rich  mercer 
of  the  Westcheap,  to  his  neighbour  and 
gossip  as  they  reeled  home.  “  Ay,  a 
butt  of  the  best.  I’ll  wager  that  Sir  Ra¬ 
dulf  comes  off  unhurt.  I  have  heard 
many  “say  that  he  fought  like  a  Sampson 
at  the  taking  of  Ascalon,  where  he  slew 
nine  Saracens  with  the  good  sword  he 
now  wears.” 

tt  He  is  a  doughty  knight,  in  good 
sooth,”  replied  the  other,  “  but  master 
Waller  is  a  man  of  a  strong  frame,  and 
though  more  fair  and  comely  than  De 
Bracy,  he  hath  thewes  and  sinews  that 
are  well  nigh  a  match  for  his  adversary.” 

<fPishi”  ejaculated  a  voice  so  near 
that  it  made  the  two  citizens  start,  and  a 
man  of  spare  habit  advanced  from  be¬ 
hind  them.  £fYe  talk  folly,  goodman 
merchant,”  said  he,  addressing  the  one 
who  had  thus  spoken,  “  Sir  Radulf,  my 
master,  is  a  man  for  two  such  springalds 
as  Walter  of  Wallington.” 

I  cry  your  mercy,  master  Argentine,” 
said  the  first  citizen,  <fand  will  allow 
that  you,  being  a  man  of  war,  and  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  stout  knight  we  speak  of, 
are  better  able  to  judge  of  his  prowess 
than  us  merchants,  though  trust  me  I 
have  seen  some  knightly  service  done 
ere  now.” 

<c  That  may  be,  citizen  Morden,”  re¬ 
plied  the  follower,  <<r  but  ye  have  not 
seen  the  fields  that  I  have  looked  over. 
There  are  men  of  might  among  the  Pay- 
nims,  and  beshrew  me  if  they  deal  not  in 
hard  knocks,  as  my  sconce  hath  ere  now 
testified.  By  the  mass,  their  maces  make 
helm  and  burgo.net  ring  like  a  kettle  in  a 
tinker’s  hand,  and  their  arrows  are  of  the 
sharpest !” 

Cf  I  doubt  it  not,  master  Argentine,” 
said  the  merchant,  “  may  I  ask  what 
brings  ye  into  vinlry  ward  at  this  hour, 
when  Sir  Radulf  dwells  nigh  unto  Moor- 
Gate?” 

I  am  going  lo  Kynulph,  the  ar¬ 
mourer’s  house  hard -by  here,  he  has 


a  hood  of  mail  to  mend  for  our  knight, 
and  I  must  bear  it  home  and  get  it  in 
order  for  the  combat  to-morrow.  Give 
you  good  even,  my  masters.”  As  he 
spoke  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  strid¬ 
ing  down  Thames  Street,  entered  a  dark 
alley  which  led  to  the  river  side.  Here 
dwelt  Kynulph  the  Saxon.  The  red 
glare  seen  through  the  clefts  of  the  closed 
door,  with  the  heavy  ring  of  the  anvil 
told  that  his  labours  had  not  yet  ceased. 
Argentine  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
entered  the  smithy,  where  he  found  the 
Saxon  and  two  of  his  men  busily  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  suit  of  harness.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Kynulph  was  that  of  a  Cy¬ 
clops,  his  frame  and  his  height  were 
perfectly  herculean,  and  the  expression: 
of  his  countenance  had  not  been  improved 
by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  which  had  been 
struck  out  in  one  of  the  frequent  frays 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  still  inve¬ 
terate  foes,  the  Normans  Kynulph, 
under  an  assumed  appearance  of  reckless 
boldness,  disguised  the  combined  quali¬ 
ties  of  craft  and  dissimulation  :  his  hatred 
lo  the  Normans  was  the  most  deeply 
rooted,  and  towards  Sir  Radulf  de  Bracy 
he  nourished  the  most  implacable  re¬ 
venge,  for  some  injuries  real  or  supposed, 
which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  countrymen. 
It  was  not,  then,  with  pleasurable  feelings 
that  he  beheld  Argentine,  but  dressing  his 
coarse  and  dingy  features  in  a  smile,  he 
extended  his  huge  paw  to  his  visitor,  who 
returned  the  grasp  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  though  with  not  the  same  degree 
of  pressure,  which  could  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  armourer’s  own  vices.  Argen¬ 
tine  grinned  with  pain  under  the  salute, 
but  courtesy  forbade  him  to  complain,  and 
after  his  palm  had  been  released  he  en¬ 
quired  for  the  hood  of  mail. 

,e  Ye  might  have  had  it  at  even-song 
yesterday,  an  ye  had  liked,”  said  the 
armourer,  taking  it  from  a  chest. 

“  Have  ye  tempered  it  well,  gossip  V* 
enquired  Argentine. 

“  Ay,”  replied  the  other,  ec  It  is  tem¬ 
pered  bravely,  Sir  Radulf  will  need  no 
other.” 

This  was  uttered  in  a  peculiar  tone, 
and  was  noticed  by  Argentine. 

“  What  mean  ye,  gossip  ?”  said  he. 

“  I  mean,”  replied  the  other,  “  that  it 
will  bear  thy  master  through  twenty 
battles.” 

‘f  ’Tis  well ;  and  now  I  must  away  and 
get  all  in  order  for  to-morrow.  Good 
even.  Master  Kynulph.” 

And  so  saying  he  quitted  the  smithy, 
with  the  head-piece,  little  dreaming  that, 
like  another  Lychas,  he  was  carrying  the 
means  of  the  Knight’s  probable  destruc¬ 
tion. 
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<(  Fool,”  thou  art  deceived  as  well  as 
thy  master,”  said  the  armourer,  fastening 
the  door  after  him— “  that  hood  is  the  last 
he  will  wear :  he  will  need  no  other — 
’twill  not  bear  the  blow  of  a  churl’s 
quarter-staff :  the  first  stroke  of  a  mace  or 
a  pole-axe  will  shiver  it  to  pieces?” 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !”  laughed  his  two  men, 
s<  how  the  Norman  villains  will  be 
humbled  when  they  see  their  doughty 
knight’s  scull  beateii  in  by  our  brave 
countryman.” 

“  Whist ! — some  one  may  be  abroad,” 
said  Kynulph.  “  Would  that  I  could  let 
Walter  of  Wallington  know  where  to 
strike  his  enemy  :  that  steel  is  so  tempered, 
that  a  child  might  dash  it  to  pieces.” 

f‘  I  marvel  whether  he  would  take  the 
’vantage  of  De  Bracy,  an  he  knew  it,” 
said  Gurth,  one  of  the  men,  for  he  hath 
such  notions  of  honour  and  honesty,  that, 
beshrew  me,  if  he  would  play  false  even 
with  a  Norman.” 

<c  Thou  sayest  true,”  replied  the  ar¬ 
mourer,  “  and,  as  it  is,  we  had  better  leave 
it  to  chance,  for  if  they  come  to  hand 
blows,  it  will  be  all  over  with  Radulf  de 
Bracy  ere  you  could  say  an  Ave  or  a 
Pater  Noster.” 


Before  morning  dawn  workmen  were 
employed  in  preparing  the  lists  for  the 
approaching  combat.  Ere  the  sun’s  beams 
had  gilded  the  spires  and  towers  of  Lon¬ 
don,  thousands  were  on  the  spot,  eager  to 
witness  the  fight.  The  King  shortly  ap¬ 
peared,  and  as  the  east  began  to  brighten 
all  was  in  readiness.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  Walter  of  Wallington’s  trumpet 
sounded,  and  shortly  after,  the  usual  ce¬ 
remony  having  been  gone  through,  that 
champion  entered  the  lists  armed  at  all 
points,  and  mounted  on  a  strong  but  grace¬ 
ful  war-horse.  His  challenge  having  been 
answered.  Sir  Radulf  de  Bracy  appeared, 
and  after  the  customary  charge,  the  mar¬ 
shals  delivered  them  their  lances.  A 
breathless  silence  pervaded  the  assembled 
multitude  as  the  combatants  reined  back 
their  snorting  steeds,  to  take  full  room  for 
their  career  ;  and  while  the  Normans 
opfenly  proclaimed  their  confidence  in  their 
champion,  the  Saxons  offered  up  secret 
and  fervent  prayers  for  the  success  of 
theirs. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given — the 
trumpet  brayed  loudlv,  and  with  levelled 
lances  the  combatants  flew  to  meet  each 
other:  they  encountered  about  mid-wa}r, 
and  Walter  of  Wallington’s  horse  stum¬ 
bling  at  that  moment,  his  aim  was  lost, 
and  the  lance  of  the  Norman  hurled  him 
to  the  ground  with  tremendous  violence. 
Here  the  heralds  interposed,  and  raised 
the  fallen  champion  from  the  ground. 


His  hauberk  of  proof  had  protected  him  ; 
and  after  draining  a  bowl  of  wine,  he 
stood  unhurt  and  ready  to  renew  the  com¬ 
bat. 

(e  Saxon,”  said  Sir  Radulf,  who  still 
kept  on  horseback,  “  the  lance  is  treach¬ 
erous  to  thee — let  us  try  the  battle  on  foot.” 

“  Agreed,”  said  Walter.  N 

De  Bracy  leapt  from  his  horse  and  un¬ 
sheathed  his  sword  ;  the  heralds  retired, 
and  the  horses  were  led  away,  when  the 
combat  was  renewed  with  great  fury. — 
Although  nature  had  given  a  powerful 
frame  to  the  Saxon  champion,  yet  this 
would  have  availed  him  but  little,  for  Sir 
Radulf ’s  strength  was  greater  than  that 
of  ordinary  men  ;  Walter  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  for 
the  blows  of  his  adversary  were  showered 
in  tremendous  succession  ;  but  they  were 
all  parried,  and  De  Bracy,  losing  breath 
by  the  great  exertion  he  had  made,  de¬ 
sisted  for  a  moment,  and  contented  himself 
with  warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  him  ; 
for  Walter  of  Wallingford  did  not  neglect 
to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity,  and 
dealt  his  strokes  with  great  skill  and  force. 
In  the  midst  of  the  combat,  the  sword  of 
De  Bracy  broke  at  the  hilt,  and  he  was 
left  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist. 

ts  Strike,  Saxon,”  said  Sir  Radulf, 
looking  sternly  upon  him—' (t  Radulf  de 
Bracy  asks  not  mercy  at  thy  hands.” 

“  Nay,”  replied  Walter,  (i  I  scorn 
such  ’vantage,  and  will  continue  the  fight 
with  mace  or  pole-axe,  as  the  other  wea¬ 
pons  have  failed.” 

De  Bracy’s  dark  countenance  bright¬ 
ened  as  he  heard  this  proposed,  for  it 
offered  him  an  advantage  j  the  mace  being 
a  weapon  which  his  great  strength  so  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  him  to  wield  j  he  there¬ 
fore  replied  eagerly, — 

(e  Well,  as  ye  list ;”  then  speaking  to 
the  soldiers,  ‘f  a  mace  for  myself  and  the 
Saxon,”  and  they  were  brought  and  de 
livered  to  them. 

They  took  their  stand  opposite  to  each 
other,  about  twelve  yards  distant,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  lowered  brows.  On 
the  signal  being  given,  they  advanced, 
De  Bracy  flourishing  the  ponderous  wea¬ 
pon  round  his  head,  while  Walter,  keep¬ 
ing  his  left  arm  across  his  breast,  carried 
his  mace  in  his  right  hand,  resting  it  on 
his  shoulder.  They  stood  for  several  mo¬ 
ments,  regarding  each  other  with  fixed 
looks  ;  each  apparently  unwilling  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  At  length  the  Norman’s 
huge  weapon  descended  with  frightful 
rapidity,  and  threatened  destruction  to  his 
enemy.  The  blow  would  have  felled  a 
giant,  had  it  taken  effect ;  but  it  was 
avoided  by  Walter  of  Wallington,  who, 
leaping  on  one  side,  escaped  the  danger. 
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A  loud  shout  broke  from  the  multitude 
on  witnessing  this  dexterous  shifty  which 
irritated  the  choleric  Norman,  who  was, 
perhaps,  besides  disconcerted  at  missing 
his  aim.  It  cost  him  his  life  ;  for  Walter 
springing  forward,  smote  him  on  the  head 
with  such  violence,  that  his  hood  of  mail 
was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  his  skull  was 
crushed  like  an  egg-shell  1— He  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  struck  by  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  ! 

Immediate^  the  lists  were  broken  in, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  and  blows  of  the 
men-at-arms  who  kept  the  field  ;  and  all 
ranks  crowded  round  the  fallen  champion, 
whose  head  was  now  supported  on  the 
knee  of  his  follower  Argentine.  His  face 
presented  a  hideous  spectacle  ;  the  fore¬ 
head  being  completely  destroyed,  and  a 
stream  of  blood  flowing  in  such  profusion 
that  every  feature  was  disguised.  A  monk 
pushed  his  wav  through  the  crowd,  cru¬ 
cifix  in  hand,  and  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
dying  man. 

Radulf  de  Bracy/’  said  he,  ‘r  look 
on  this  blessed  emblem  of  redemption, 
and  say  after  me — He  was  about  to 
repeat  the  Latin  prayer  for  sinners  in  ex¬ 
tremis,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Ar¬ 
gentine — 

cc  He  hears  thee  not,  priest,”  said  the 
follower,  ee  he  is  gone — speak,  Sir  Ra 
dulf ;  my  master,  how  is’t  with  thee  V* 

At  that  moment  the  dying  man’s  mailed 
hands  were  raised  as  if  in  prayer,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  they  fell  listless 
to  the  ground — his  head  bowed — and 
Radulf  de  Bracy  slept  with  his  fathers  ! 

Without  dwelling  on  the  customary 
mutilation  of  the  body  of  the  vanquished, 
we  have  only  to  add,  that,  ere  the  month 
was  out,  Walter  of  Waliington  became 
the  husband  of  Agnes  Meryl  ; — and,  as 
courage  was  then  the  greatest  recommen¬ 
dation  at  court,  he  did  not  long  remain 
unnoticed  by  the  Lion-hearted  Monarch, 
who  advanced  him  to  great  favour  and 
preferment.  J.  Y.  A — n. 


THE  ISLINGTON  ALBION  CRICKETERS 

By  the  Author  of  the  “  Islin  gton  Worthies.” 

{For  the  Olio.) 

**  The  humble  medium  of  our  joy.’9 

The  “  Islington  Albions”  are  lads  for  the  field. 

They  can  beat  and  be  beaten ;  can  triumph  or 
yield ; 

They  can  catch,  or  be  caught;  block  the  ball, 
or  can  run ; 

Make  a  Match  with  eleven ,  or  match  with  but 
one.* 


*  In  their  return  match  with  the  Richmond, 
they  were,  however,  singularly  unfortunate — 
the  weather  filled  the  ground  with  puddles, 
and  thoroughly  sea-soned  the  players. 


IMPRIMIS, 

As  Green-field  would  write  in  a  brief; 

They  ’re  a  Club  of  good  Members  design’d  for 
relief : — 

There ’s  Jardine  mounts  so  high  that  three 
notches  he  makes, 

Though  ’tis  out  of  all  bounds,  ’tis  told  in  for  all 
stakes : 

Heavy  Hambrook,  that  heavy  dispenses  to  all. 
Who  can  lighten  his  can  and  encourage  his  call. 
Is  most  nimble,  most  pleased,  as  ’tis  quite  in 
his  way 

To  bear  spirits  in  glass  which  inspirit  the  clay. 
Ruddy  Rose,  short  and  stout,  but  he’s  nimble 
and  light, 

That  the  ball  when  he  bowls  it  curls  up  to  his 
sight : 

Father  Gibson,  no  father  Confessor,  but  known 
As  the  oldest  of  Members  (himself  older  grown) 
And  enduring  all  weather  in  flannel  and  hose. 
His  hat  shields  that  prominent  feature  his  nose. 
Just  as  straight  and  as  firm  as  a  spick  and 
sp  an  bat. 

Ginger  Smith  takes  his  place  in  his  straw  one- 
loopedliat; 

Effervescent  as  soda,  as  spruce  as  his  beer. 
He’s  quite  certain  to  catch  every  ball  mounted 
near  i 

In  the  “  Milky  Way,”  Oldfield,  the  “  Long 
Stop,”  attends. 

And  the  ball  to  the  Wicket’s  short  distances 
sends; 

We  advise  him,  however,  w'hen  given  to 
batting. 

Not  to  shrink  in  the  cause,  like  a  minister 
ratting  : 

Lawyer's  “  Points,”  like  good  epigrams,  strike 
to  the  s-core. 

And  he  bats  well  to  bowls,  though  a  tinker 
come  o’er  ; 

Just  as  merit, when  true,  is  by  diffidence  graced. 
So  by  artless  desert  as  the  foremost  he’s  placed. 
Schabner's  “  Short  Slip”  is  fine,  and  his  batting 
is  good, 

And  the  balls  leather  wings  fly  away  from  the 
wood ; 

Could  he  run  like  “  Delvall,”  (not  by  straining 
his  voice), 

He’d  be  first  in  his  line,  for  his  manner  is 
choice  : 

There’s  Tombleson  proves  he’s  an  artist  in 
Play, 

For  he  bowls  wickets  up  that  go  down  to  his 
sway ; 

And  his  hits  are  so  sly,  the  leg  ground  only 
knows 

That  the  ball  will  not  rise  though  it  race  from 
his  blows : 

Sportive  Hinxman ,  who  sticks  to  the  wicket 
like  glue, 

Though  he  bail  his  opponent,  will  cause  him 
to  rue. 

For  his  eye-aided  fingers  and  stumps  are  so 
near. 

That  all  blockers,  or  block-heads,  his  quickness 
may  fear : 

A  hard  hitter,  quick  catcher,  swift  bowler  and 
runner. 

Is  a  youth  of  much  promise,  the  Hants,  Alton, 

Gunner. 

And  a  pity  ’tis  true,  ’tis  a  pity,  that  Greig, 
Though  of  elegant  height,  is  contracted  in  leg  ; 
Yet,  it  seems,  like  Peg’s  Epitaph,  wonderously 
cunning. 

While  his  one  leg  stands  still  that  his  other 
leg’s  running. 

Barber,  Reilly,  and  Croft;  Goldham,  Price, 
Blogg  and  Gould, 

And  Dunell,  Lowe,  and  others,  in  scores  are 
enroll’d, 

And  the  scorers,  we  shadow,  “  wide  balls”  and 
their  “  byes,” 

And  apart  from  the  Ladies,  take  H  partners” 
and  “  ties.” 
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In  the  Tent  they  repose,  their  repose  is  well 
meant — 

’Tis  their  haven  of  rest  for  their  own  “  gooil- 
in-tent.” 

May  the  Umpire  on  high,  that  Life’s  Wicket 
surveys. 

Be  the  constant  preserver  of  each  as  he  plays! 

When  the  Bat  and  the  Bali  are  in  use,  may 
that  peace 

Be  the  means  of  enjoyment  which  studies 
release ! 

The  true  end  of  all  sport  and  ambition  is  this, 

“  If  we  make  our  hits  tell — we  shall  not  tell  a- 
miss;” 

Then  the  “  Islington  Albions,”  so  matchless, 
will  see 

Their  Returns  smoked  and  pledged  to  all 
Cricketers  free. 

(Greenfield  loquitor .) 

Strike  theTent,  Duuton !— strike  it,  our  colours 
are  blue ; 

Give  the  wind  chalk  and  gawdust,  till  play  we 
renew.  P. 


2lSrttt£f) 


KIT’S  COTY  HOUSE  IN  KENT. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

By  J,  FITZGERALD  PENNIE, 

Author  of  The  Royal  Minstrel,  Tales  of  a 
Modern  Genius,  8,'c. 

A  Mr.  George  Pryce,  of  Chelsea,  has 
lately  given  to  the  public  a  compiled  ac¬ 
count  of  this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  in 
which  he  boldly  asserts,  without  an  iota  of 
ancient  testimony  to  support  such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  that  those  venerable  stones  of  which  it 
is  composed,  are  the  sepulchral  monument 
of  Catigern,  the  brave  son  of  Vortigein, 
or  more  properly  Gwrtheyrn  ;  who,  after 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  i  Arles — in  which 
Constantine,  created  emperor  at  Vindo- 
mi,*  fell  among  the  slain — usurped  the 
supreme  authority,  and  became  the  Pen- 
teyrn,  or  chief  king  in  Britain. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  simply  ask 
Mr.  Pryce,  where  are  his  proofs  for  this 
unqualified  assertion,  and  who  are  his  au¬ 
thorities  for  not  merely  hazarding  such  an 
ungrounded  opinion,  but  dogmatically 
averring  he  is  quite  sure  of  its  being  cor¬ 
rect  ;  seemingly  as  sure  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  setting  of  them  up  by  the 
British  army,  on  the  day  after  their  victo¬ 
rious  battle  with  the  Saxons,  in  which 
Catigern  fell.  Perhaps  this  gentleman 
will  also  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  by 
what  method  those  immense  blocks  of 
stone  were  brought  to  their  present  site, 
and  what  mechanical  powers  the  Britons 

*  Silchester,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 
Here  was  a  temple  to  Hercules,  “  the  greatest 
part  of  the  dedicator’s  inscription,  set  upon  the 
pediment  thereof,  together  with  the  moulded 
frame  in  brass  that  inclosed  it,”  says  Dr. 
Stukely,  “  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Foote.” 
Here,  also,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatre,  of  large  dimensions,  nearly  covered 
with  trees. 


possessed  to  elevate  them — a  very  useful 
piece  of  information  to  add  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  lore  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
would,  no  doubt,  put  an  end  to  the  many 
hypotheses  and  dispules  of  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  certain  learned  society. 

But  to  be  serious. — If  Mr.  Pryce  can 
show  us  any  ancient  authorities,  from 
either  Celtic,  Triad,  Brito-Roman  legend, 
or  Saxon  chronicle,  that  those  stones  com¬ 
posing  Kit’s  Coty  House,  were  erected  as 
a  funeral  monument  for  a  Saxon  prince, 
I  will  give  up  my  opinion,  and  implicitly 
submit  to  his.  But  I  am  confident,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  most  diligent  and  legi¬ 
timate  antiquary  can  bring  forward  any 
testimonials  of  the  kind  to  support  such 
an  absurd  theory.  ’Tis  true,  this  Mr. 
Pryce  has  led  onward  a  host  of  modern 
names,  as  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  his 
ipse  dixit ;  such  as  Hasted,  Philipof, 
Lambarde,  Batteley,  Somner,  Kilburne, 
Baker,  Dr.  Harris,  &c.  But  what  is  this 
long  and  pompously  arranged  battalion 
of  authors  to  the  purpose  ?  They  are  not 
the  voice  of  a  thousand  ages,  but  the  mere 
echoes  of  each  other,  and  Mr.  Pryce’s 
opinion  the  last  faint  echo  of  them  all  ; 
while  King,  in  his  splendid  work  of 
Munimenta  Anliquay  completely  refutes 
such  idle  notions,  by  positively  declaring 
it  to  be  a  cromlech ,  or  stone  of  sacrifice. 
This  author  is  in  himself  a  host,  and  as 
far  outshines  Mr.  Bryce’s  long  array,  in 
antiquarian  lore,  as  the  sun  surpasses  the 
rayless  moon,  when  she  presumes  to  show 
her  pale  orbit  with  his  in  the  same  hea¬ 
vens. 

That  Catigern  might  have  been  buried 
near  the  site  of  this  ancient  Briiish  altar, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  contend  against, 
because  it  was  the  eternal  custom  of  the 
Kimmerians  to  inter  their  chieftains  near, 
or  in  sight  of  their  sacred  circles  or  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and  this,  on  some  occasions,  might 
be  done  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  early 
invasions  of  the  Saxons,  the  customs  and 
superstitions  of  Druidism,  as  Sharon 
Turner  justly  observes,  having  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
Britons,  ages  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  this  island.  It  is  from 
this  circumstance,  and  this  alone,  if  it 
ever  took  place,  that  Kit’s  Coty  House 
has  been  believed  to  be  the  funeral  mo¬ 
nument  of  Catigern.  But  there  are  two 
things  at  least,  which  utterly  destroy  the 
confident  assertions  of  Mr.  Pryce,  which 
are  equally  silly  and  absurd  as  the  opi¬ 
nion  often  broached,  that  Stonehenge  was 
erected  as  funeral  monuments  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  massacre  of  the  British  princes 
assembled  near  that  meeting-place  of  an¬ 
cient  councils,  by  Hengist.  The  first, 
is,  that  after  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
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in  this  island  was  established,  and  their 
refinements,  luxuries,  gorgeous  palaces, 
villas,  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  had 
superseded  the  barbarism  and  rudely  gi¬ 
gantic  edifices  of  its  aborigines,  the  Bri¬ 
tons  raised  no  such  stupendous  monu¬ 
ments  of  any  king,  as  Kit’s  Coty  House, 
nor  its  neighbouring  circle ,  which,  in 
Mr.  Pryce’s  own  words,  ce  is  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Stonehenge.”  The  next 
is  simple  analogy — Kit’s  Coti  House  being 
precisely  similar,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  to  other  cromleches,  which  still 
exist  both  in  Britain,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Syria, 
and  Persia,  and  which  are  allowed  to  be 
such  by  all  real  antiquarians. 

This  Cromlech,  or  altar  of  human  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  composed  of  four  immense  stones  ; 
two  of  them  are  set  in  the  ground,  form¬ 
ing  its  ends,  the  third  stands  in  the  middle 
between  them,  the  fourth  rests  on  the  up¬ 
right  ones,  forming  a  vast  table  or  altar, 
considerably  sloping  towards  the  front, 
after  the  manner  that  all  Druidical  altars 
were,  I  believe,  invariably  placed  ;  not 
only  for  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  flow 
off  more  easily,  but  also  for  the  people  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  victim  as  he  fell 
beneath  the  sacrificial  knife  of  the  priest. 
The  dimensions  of  the  stones  which  form 
this  altar  (we  shall  now  copy  Mr.  Bryce’s 
own  words)  f‘  are  nearly  as  follow  : — that 
on  the  south  is  nearly  eight  feet  high, 
about  seven  and  a  half  broad,  and  two 
thick ;  its  weight  is  about  eight  tons. 
That  on  the  north  is  near  seven  feet  in 
height,  rather  more  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  thick  ;  its  weight  is  about  eight  tons 
and  a  half.  The  middle  stone  is  very  ir¬ 
regular  ;  its  medium  is  more  than  five 
feet  in  length,  as  well  as  breadth,  and  in 
thickness  fourteen  inches,  weighing  about 
ten  tons.  The  transverse,  or  impost,  is  a 
very  irregular  hexagon,  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  more  than  eleven 
feet,  and  from  east  to  west  near  eight  feet, 
and  thickness  two  feet ;  its  weight  about 
ten  tons  and  seven  hundreds.  None  of 
these  stones  have  the  least  mark  of  the 
chisel,  or  any  workmanship  upon  them.” 
This  last  mentioned  fact  is  of  itself  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  its  design  and  end. 
None  of  the  earlier  Druidical  sacred  mo¬ 
numents  were  ever  profaned  by  any  kind 
of  workmanship  ;  and  in  the  bible  we  read 
respecting  an  altar,  “  Thou  shalt  not  lift 
up  thy  tool  upon  it  to  defile  it.”  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  Druidical  anti¬ 
quities  would  on  the  very  first  sight  of 
this  venerable  relic  of  by-gone  ages,  im¬ 
mediately  pronounce  it  what  it  really  is, 
— a  Celtic  altar  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  saw 
it  through  Mr.  Pryce’s  wonderful  vision, 
which  seems  to  transform  things  into 
what  they  really  are  not,  nor  ever  were. 


A  flat  stone,  which  lies  at  the  distance 
of  seventy  yards  from  the  altar,  was  the 
great  hearth-stone,  placed  on  the  ground 
where  it  still  remains,  at  which  the  victim 
was  prepared  by  fire  for  a  sacrifice,  or 
burnt  offering,  after  being  stabbed  on  the 
altar  or  cromlech  ;  and  never,  as  Mr. 
Pryce  asserts,  closed  the  aperture,  or  the 
open  side  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  con¬ 
sider  Catigern’s  tomb,  for  it  neither  cor¬ 
responds  with  it  in  size,  nor  was  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose. 

This  cromlech,  or  altar-stone  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  was  called  by  the  Britons  their 
Botal  or  Bethel,  having  the  same  signi¬ 
fication  in  the  Irish,  Hebrew,  and  Phoe¬ 
nician  languages,  (the  latter  being  greatly 
mingled  with  the  ancient  British  or  Cel¬ 
tic,)  that  is,  the  House  of  God.*  To 
this  Mr.  Pryce  has  put  the  following 
question — (t  How  is  it  that  it  has  not  re¬ 
tained  some  remains  of  this  name  ? — 
Instead  of  which,  its  present  name  of  Kit’s 
Coti  House,  certainly  bears  a  much  nearer 
resemblance  to  Catigern’s  House,  than  the 
House  of  God  ;  and  there  are  few  instan¬ 
ces  of  any  place  or  ancient  memorial  in 
this  island,  which  does  not  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  name  by  which  it  was 
known  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest.” 

M'e  reply,  that  the  present  termination 
of  its  name  remains  still  the  same  in  im¬ 
port,  while  Kit’s  Coti  has  no  more  affinity 
to  Catigern,  than  Stonehenge  has  to  Choir 
Gaur,  or  to  Gwaith  Emrys  ;  the  Celtic 
names  by  which  that  place  was  known  to 
the  Britons.  But  I  beg  to  inform  Mr. 
Pryce,  that  it  still  bears  the  closest  resem¬ 
blance  in  sound  to  its  ancient  British  name, 
which  was  Maen  Cetti,  (Ketti),  or  the 
stone  of  Ketti ; — and  to  overthrow  at  once 
his  groundless  theory  of  its  being  a  fune¬ 
ral  monument  for  Catigern,  —  Gwaith 
Emrys,  (the  work  of  strength,  and  Maen 
Ketti,  Kit’s  Coti  House,  are  said  in  Triad 
88,  to  have  been  “  Two  boasted  works 
of  the  Britons. ”f 

“  The  heap  of  the  like  kind  of  stones,” 
(to  use  Mr.  Pryce’s  words,  in  hisa  des¬ 
cription  of  this  place,)  “  at  the  distance 
of  two  fields”  from  this  grand  altar  of  the 
idolatrous  Celtae,  partly  upright,  and 
partly  lying  on  the  ground,  to  the  num- 


*  All  the  ancient  altars  found  in  Ireland, 
and  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Crom¬ 
lechs,  or  Sloping  Stones,  were  originally  called 
Botal,  or  the  House  of  God,  and  they  seem  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.— Vide  Col.  Vallency,  Reb. 
Heb.  v.  11. 

t  From  an  expression  of  Tysilio’s,  that,  In 
the  reign  of  Dyfnwal  Moelinund,  temples  were 
built,  and  public  roads  made  in  Britain,  some 
suppose  this  altar  to  have  been  erected  by  that 
prince,  celebrated  for  his  just  iavvs.  He 
reigned  400  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
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ber  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  were  not  raised, 
as  Mr.  Pryce  asserts,  over  the  remains  of 
some  of  Catigern’s  brave  followers,  but 
once  formed  the  sacred  circle ,  or  open 
temple  of  the  sun.  Bell  or  Baal,  to  which 
the  Cromlech  was  an  indispensable  appen¬ 
dage  ;  while  the  impost ,  still  resting  on 
its  pillars,  proves  it  to  have  been  erected 
after  the  manner  of  the  magnificent  circle 
of  Stonehenge,  and  other  temples  of  the 
same  kind.  No  doubt,  this  impost,  with 
others  now  fallen,  formed  Tr  Hit /tons, 
high  places,  or  altars  of  oblation,  on 
which  the  offerings  were  lifted  up,  after 
having  been  prepared  at  the  hearth,  or 
fire-stone ,  near  the  Cromlech,  by  the 
officiating  Druids. 

This  impost  of  itself  is  a  still-  existing 
confutation  of  the  absurd  theory  which 
Pryce,  and  all  his  host  of  authors  to  boot, 
attempt  to  maintain,  as  no  funeral  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity  has  ever  been  found, 
formed  of  compasses  of  stones  like  these, 
but  are  merely  single  pillars  or  obelisks, 
such  as  we  read  Jacob  setup  by  the  grave 
of  his  beloved  Rachel. 

Again, — Mr.  Pryce  asserts,  with  his 
usual  confidence,  that f  f  these  stones  were 
originally  in  such  a  position,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  a  priest  to  offi¬ 
ciate  in  so  small  a  place,  which  occupies 
but  a  few  feet. — Now  these  stones,”  he 
continues,  “  are  so  heaped  upon  one 
another,  and  overgrown  with  shrubs,  that 
I  could  not  ascertain  their  exact  number.” 
How  Mr,  Pryce  could  be  certain  that 
these  stones  were  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
priest  to  officiate  within  them,  when  he 
confesses  they  are  now  in  such  a  confused 
state,  and  so  overgrowm  with  wood,  that 
he  could  not  even  count  their  number, 
appears  to  me  not  only  strange,  but  quite 
inexplicable — nor  can  I  understand  what 
he  means  by  a  priest  officiating .  I  must 
tell  him  that  neither  in  the  Adytum ,  nor 
within  the  outer  circle,  were  the  victims 
sacrificed,  but  on  the  Cromlech,  which 
stood  sometimes  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  circle,  and  sometimes  in 
the  pillared  avenue,  as  at  Aburi.  But, 
granting  this  circle  to  have  been  but  a  few 
feet  in  diameter,  it  cannot  militate  against 
its  having  been  a  Celtic  place  of  worship, 
as  we  well  know  that  the  inner  circle  at 
Pokeswell,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  no  anti¬ 
quarian  has  ever  yet  doubLed  to  have  been 
a  British  temple,  'is  perhaps  of  still  nar¬ 
rower  dimensions  than  the  one  at  Kit’s 
Coti  House. 

This  fine  relic  of  antiquity,  this  House 
<3f  Baal,  or  the  sun,  perfectly  corresponds 
with  other  Cromlechs,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  scaltered  throughout  the  Bri¬ 
tish  islands,  and  many  parts  of  the  east. 


Maundrell,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient 
Arphad  of  Scripture,  the  Ardus  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  situated  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  early  Phoenicians,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  a  Syrian  altar, 
strikingly  similar  to  Kit’s  Coti  House  ; 
being,  as  he  says,  “  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  two  at  the  sides,  one  at  the 
back,  and  another  hanging  over  all  at  the 
top.”  Did  I  want  further  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  here  advanced,  by  way 
of  illustration  respecting  this  monument 
being  an  altar,  or  the  stone  of  death ,  I 
would  refer  to  King,  Rowland,  M.  Cam- 
bry’s  ee  Monumens  Celtiques,”  Aylett, 
Sammes’s  (i  Britannia  Anliqua  Illustrata,” 
and  host  of  other  authors  of  equal  au¬ 
thority,  but  I  think  further  quotation  in 
support  of  my  opinion  on  that  point  quite 
unnecessary. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Druids  sacrificed 
human  victims.  One  of  the  maxims  of 
those  priests,  according  to  an  ancient  Bur¬ 
gundian  author,  is,  t(  Prisoners  of  war 
are  to  be  slain  on  the  altars,  or  burnt 
alive,  enclosed  in  wicker,  in  honour  of 
the  gods.”  Strabo  says,  e‘  And  other 
sacrifices  of  men  by  them  are  spoken  of, 
for  some  they  shoot  with  arrows,  and 
some  they  crucify  in  the  sacred  groves.” 

The  Britons  hold  it  right  to  sacrifice  on 
their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  cap¬ 
tives,  and  to  consult  the  gods  by  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  entrails  of  men.” — Taciti 
Annales,  lib.  14,  sec.  30.  And  thus  we 
read  in  the  Psalms,  “  They  offered  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and 
shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they 
offered  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan,  and  the 
land  was  defiled  with  blood.”  Again, 
tf  They  joined  themselves  to  Baal  Peor, 
and  ate  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.” 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Druid  priests 
in  some  instances  did  the  same,  and  thus 
became  at  their  horrid  sacrifices  detested 
cannibals ! 

Theutates  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
deities  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons, 
to  whom  human  victims  were  offered,  and 
thus  we  read  in  Lucian, 

- “  immitis  plaeatum  sanguine  diro 

TheutatSs.” 

All  nations  at  certain  periods — not  even 
the  Israelites  excepted— seem  to  have  been 
guilty  of  performing  these  demon-rites. 
The  Romans  themselves  offered  human 
sacrifices  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  they 
annually  offered  them  ;  and,  if  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnasus  be  correct,  they  gave  up 
this  dreadful  custom  only  about  one  hun 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
the  fact  is,  it  was  not  abandoned  till  long 
after  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
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two  men  were  slain  as  victims  with  all  due 
solemnities,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  by 
the  Pontifices  and  Flamen  of  Mars. — Dio. 
xlm,  24.  And  Augustus,  when  L. 
Antonius  surrendered  to  him  at  Perusa, 
cruelly  ordered  four  hundred  senators  and 
equiles  to  be  offered  as  victims  at  the  altar 
of  Julius  Caesar,  on  the  Ides  of  March. 
Men  were  also  thrown  alive  into  the  sea 
by  the  Romans,  as  victims  to  Neptune. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  YOUNG  RAJAH- 
( For  the  Olio.) 

[During  a  truce  between  Feroze  Shah,  the 
Sooltan  of  the  Deckhan,  and  the  powerful 
Dewul  Roy  of  Beejanuggur,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  a  brave  and  handsome  youth,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  two  Dervishes, 
who  gained  admittance  to  the  Hindoo  camp, 
under  pretence  of  exhibiting  their  religious 
dances  before  the  prince.] 


Borne  on  the  stilly  air,  the  solemn  dirge 
Peals  from  yon  city’s  walls,  and  from  its  gate, 
Led  by  the  saintly  Brahmins,  in  sad  pomp 
Winds  forth  the  funeral  pageant:  the  shrill 
cries 

Of  hapless  women  rend  the  echoing  sky, 

For  he,  the  brave,  the  dauntless— their  young 
prince. 

At  once  his  country’s  and  his  father’s  hope. 
Lies  on  his  blood-stain’dbier  :  slowly  they  pass 
Unto  the  stately  pyre,  and  as  they  move 
Thus  sing  they : — 

Mourn,  hapless  Rajah!  mourn  thy  son! 
His  day  is  past — his  race  is  run ! 

Beneath  the  fierce  assassin’s  hand — 
Beneath  the  Moslem’s  coward  brand— 

He  stricken  fell, — a  flower  of  Spring, 

That  perish’d  in  its  blossoming ! 

Mourn,  childless  prince!  yes,  mourn  the 
while 

Thy  vassals  feed  the  lofty  pile; 

While  fires  consume  the  mangled  frame 
Of  him  thou  lovedst  more  dear  than  fame ! 
Mourn,  hapless  Rajah  !  mourn  thy  son! 
His  day  is  past, — his  race  is  run ! 


The  solemn  rites  are  done ;  the  weeping  throng 
Slowly  disperse.  Save  when  the  passing  breeze 
Just  fans  into  a  momentary  life 
The  expiring  embers,  glare,  or  whirls  aloft 
The  feathery  ashes,  not  a  trace  remains 
Of  that  tall  pile ;  then  sullen  turned  aside 
From  the  sad  spectacle  the  hapless  sire. 

And  sought  his  palace  halls  :  downcast  his  eye, 
Nor  word,  or  sigh,  or  whisper’d  moan 
Escaped  him  :  did  not  then  he  feel  or  mourn 
His  blighted  hopes,  his  noble  offspring  slain  ? 
Alas!  each  racking  sting,  each  throb  of  pain 
That  mortal  breast  or  frame  hath  suffer’d, 
Were  very  bliss  to  that  hour’s  agony  ! 

Though  on  his  pale  and  livid  forehead  sat 
But  one  dull  settled  look  of  misery — 

Though,  like  the  idol’s  fixed  and  rayless  orb, 
His  gazed  on  meaningless  vacuity — 

Yet,  could  we  view  his  inward  breast,  ’twas 
there 

The  torture  rack’d,  until  the  stubborn  heart, 
Outwearied  with  its  anguish,  torpid  sunk, 
And,  like  the  victim  long  impaled,  he  felt , 

But  ceased  to  writhe  beneath  eacli  fearful 
throe.  B. 


CHARACTER  AND  HABITS  OF  THE 
TURKS. 


We  extract  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  Turks,  from  Captain  Frankland’s  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  of  a  Journey  to  and 
from  Constantinople.  ii  The  Turks,”  says 
our  author,  “  are,  personally,  extremely 
brave,  but  so  are  all  barbarians  ;  and  this 
quality  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  want  of  discipline,  tactics,  and 
activity.  They  are  generally  esteemed 
for  their  veracity  ;  and  yet  no  government 
has  ever  been  stained  by  so  many  acts  of 
perfidy  and  atrocity  as  theirs.  They  are 
said  to  be  honourable  in  their  dealings  ; 
and  yet  they  worship  gold,  and  are  sordid 
and  avaricious,  and  will  have  recourse  to 
any  measures  short  of  actual  (heft,  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  sovereign  good.  Nay,  they  have 
a  proverb,  s  Riches  are  power and  it 
is  notorious  that  corruption  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  medium  through 
which  almost  every  thing  is  transacted  in 
the  Divan  ;  that  the  Pachalicks  and  great 
offices  are  generally  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  that  each  man  has  his  agent  at 
the  Porte,  to  make  a  golden  bridge  to  all 
his  opponents  in  the  council.  Their  hos¬ 
pitality  is  a  thing  much  talked  of,  but,  I 
fancy,  very  little  known  ;  for  Europeans 
seldom  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
periencing  it.  Their  humanity  to  animals 
is  strangely  opposed  to  their  cruelty  to 
man  ;  and  they  would  think  less  of  be¬ 
heading  or  bastinading  a  whole  province, 
than  they  would  of  ill-treating  a  horse  or 
a  camel.  In  their  exterior,  they  are  re¬ 
markable  for  a  decency  and  apparent  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct ;  but  yet  we  know  that 
in  secret  they  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  abo¬ 
minable  vices.  They  are  apparently  frank 
and  cordial  in  their  manners  ;  but  are  often 
known  to  disguise  the  most  atrocious  de¬ 
signs  beneath  the  cloak  of  benevolence, 
and  to  be  plotting  the  ruin  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  their 
duplicity,  while  lulling  him  into  a  false 
security,  by  a  show  of  kindness  and  affec¬ 
tion.  The  Mussulman  justice  is  much 
vaunted  ;  but  yet  it  is  notorious,  that  in 
no  nation  upon  earth  so  little  of  this  com¬ 
modity  is  dispensed  in  the  courts  of  the 
magistrates,  where,  if  Justice  be  repre¬ 
sented  holding  the  scales,  it  is  to  weigh, 
not  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  the  gold  of 
the  conflicting  parties  ;  and  that  although 
the  law  punishes  false  witnesses  with 
death,  yet  in  no  country  are  they  so  nu¬ 
merous,  or  so  easily  obtained,  as  inTurkey. 

“  If  indeed  it  were  a  fair  maxim  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  virtues  of  a  nation  by  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  acts  and  influence  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  and  by  the  effects  produced  by 
its  policy,  one  would  arrive  at  this  con- 
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elusion :  that  the  Ottoman  nation  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and 
the  severest  scourge  that  ever  was  sent  by 
Providence  to  chastise  mankind.” 


BALLAD. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


The  morn  look’d  down  wi’  sklentin  light 
On  Lomond’s  misty  pow. 

As  I  gaed  o’er  his  weary  height 
To  meet  my  winsome  jo: 

The  snaw-flake  drifted  o’er  the  lea. 

And  o’er  each  mountain’s  brow. 

But  nought  I  ween  could  hinder  me 
Frae  gaun  to  meet  my  jo,  man. 

Frae  gaun  to  meet  my  jo. 

Fu’  dreary  pass’d  the  time  alang, 

Nae  footstep  press’d  the  ground, 

Nae  birdie  charm’d  me  wi’  his  sang, 

But  grim  night  hapt  me  round  ; 

And  soon  each  silver  twinkling  star 
Withdrew  its  friendly  glow, 

And  breezes  seem’d  to  shriek  afar, 

Aw’  stark  and  cauld’s  thy  joe,  man. 

Aw’  stark  and  cauld’s  thy  jo. 

Alas  !  the  wind’s  prophetic  sigh 
Too  true  a  story  tauld — 

My  Jenny’s  corse  soon  caught  my  eye, 

Aw’  lonesome,  stark,  and  cauld  : 

Her  sweet  blue  een  nae  langer  gleam’d 
Wi’  love's  resplendent  glow, 

And  wild  her  raven  tresses  stream’d. 
Congeal’d  wi’  wreaths  o’  snaw,  man. 

Congeal’d  wi’  wreaths  o’  snaw. 

T.  F. 


dftne  grt£. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

JAMES  BARRY,  R.  A. 

It  is  always  a  source  of  deep  regret, 
when  genius  and  capriciousness  of  tem¬ 
per,  or  eccentricity,  are  blended  together. 
Some  say,  that  madness  and 'genius,  or 
genius  and  madness  are  akin  :  we  know 
not  how  this  maxim  may  hold  good,  but 
we  can  enumerate  many  an  ornament 
and  genius  of  this  and  other  countries, 
that  will  set  it  aside,  though  we  confess 
we  also  can  mention  many  who  have 
been  called  madmen,  yet  men  of  genius. 
The  great  Dr.  Johnson  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  man  of  genius,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  unquestionably  was  a  madman, 
or  as  he  at  all  times  was  called — a  bear. 
Milton  was  a  genius,  but  we  know  no 
act  of  his  life  that  had  any  appearance 
of  insanity.  And  above  all,  the  great¬ 
est  genius  which  has  ever  appeared  in 
anj  country — Shakspeare,  he  was  no 
madman,  neither  was  Pope,  Dryden, 
nor  Addison.  In  painting,  neither  "Rey¬ 
nolds  nor  West,  though  Fuseli  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  disorder,  as 


also  was  Gainsborough,  and  he  was  not 
unaptly  called  ‘  Tom-o’-Bedlam.’ 

When  these  two  impedienls,  genius 
and  eccentricity,  are  attached,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate,  both  for  the  individual  and 
the  world ;  whereby  the  latter  is  de¬ 
prived  of  many  a  beautiful  production, 
either  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  or  the 
sciences,  which  lies  enbedcled  in  the 
mind  of  the  former  ;  and  this  unhappy 
trait  of  character  was  in  part  the  great 
barrier  against  the  success*  of  the  highly 
talented,  but  ill-fated,  James  Barry, 
R.  A.  He  was  a  man  endowed  with 
great  powers  of  mind,  strong  enthusiasm, 
arid  love  of  his  art ;  but,  his  pettishness, 
his  irritability,  frustrated  every  good  in¬ 
tention  of  his  dearest  and  best  friends, 
and  they  one  by  one  dropped  from  him, 
and  he  died  a  victim  to  poverty  and  most 
abject  wretchedness.  Barry’s  greatest 
fault  was,  a  false  notion  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  a  notion  at  times  carried  to  the 
utmost  extreme  ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  a  mind  like  his,  which  could  dive, 
and  illustrate  by  facts  and  arguments, 
the  progress  of  causes  and  effects,  that 
could  both  defend  his  art  beyond  con¬ 
troversy,  and  lash  his  enemies  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  Pope,  it  certainly  is  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  such  a  philoso¬ 
phic  mind  should  ,not  have  been  con¬ 
scious,  how  in  a  certain  degree  we  are 
dependant  upon  one  another,  no  man 
need  be  a  continual  suppliant  or  syco¬ 
phant,  yet  there  are  favours  and  assist¬ 
ances,  which  we  cannot  do  without,  and 
those  who  should  attempt  it  will  meet 
with  the  same  fate  as  Barry’s,  let  him 
be  ever  so  great  a  genius.  Man  cannot 
stand  alone.  He  must  through  life  be 
more  or  less  dependant  upon  his  fellow 
men.  It  is  when  a  man,  to  obtain 
riches,  praise  and  every  worldly  advan¬ 
tage,  descends  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and 
receive  favours  from  those,  perhaps, 
whom  he  detests,  to  (t  bow”  and  turn 
up  the  <f  white  of  his  een,”  like  Sir  Per- 
tinax  ;  it  is  then  that  every  honest  heart 
must  despise  so  weak  and  so  mean  a 
creature,  and  glory  in  their  independence . 
But  there  never  was  any  occasion  for 
Barry  to  degrade  himself  in  this  manner  : 
he  refused  the  smallest  tokens  of  friend¬ 
ship,  which  it  is  common  to  our  nature 
in  every  state  and  stage  of  life  to  receive, 
and  which  men  of  riches  and  good  feel¬ 
ing  consider  their  bounden  duty  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  unprotected  and  pennyless 
genius.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
world  as  an  artist  occurred  in  a  remark - 


*  Success,  so  far  as  regards  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  as  to  his  profession,  he  was 
eminently  successful. 
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able  way,  in  a  manner  which  at  once 
demonstrated  his  character. 

Barry  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
where  he  received  a  very  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that  city  had  no  school  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  beyond  a  house-painter 
was  known  •  and  yet  in  despite  of  every 
disadvantage  naturally  arising  from  a 
want  of  any  direct  instructions,  he  de¬ 
signed  and  painted  a  picture,  which  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed  him  to  be  possessed 
of  no  common  abilities,,  and  also  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  patronage  and  support  of 
several  of  the  leading  men  of  Ireland. 
As  he  could  derive  little  or  no  benefit 
from  the  exhibition  of  his  picture  at 
Cork  ;  he,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition 
of  a  society,  the  mother  of  our  Society 
of  Arts,  at  the  Adelphi,  and  going  to 
their  rooms  without  even  a  solitary  letter 
of  recommendation,  and  in  company 
only  of  his  friend,  he  at  once  obtained 
his  request  to  have  his  picture  placed  for 
exhibition.  When  the  exhibition  opened, 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Baptism 
of  the  King;  of  Cashell ,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  his  painting.  The  applause 
was  general,  and  the  company  were  at  a 
loss  who  could  be  the  artist,  never  having 
heard  of  Barry  before,  and  when  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  as  the  painter,  he  was 
treated  with  derision,  and  considered  as 
an  impostor  ;  for  his  youth,  being  then 
no  more  than  nineteen,  and  boyish  ap¬ 
pearance,  indicated  no  such  capabilities. 
The  society  at  whose  exhibition  he  had 
thus  suddenly  shone  so  conspicuously, 
voted  him  the  sum  of  £20,  and  three 
eminent  members  of  the  Irish  Commons 
bought  the  picture,  and  presented  it  to 
the  House  as  an  honour  to  Ireland  ;  but 
unfortunately,  it  is  now  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence,  having  been  consumed  by  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  Dublin  House  of 
Parliament. 

From  this  time  also  must  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Barry  and  Burke,  which  so  much 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  latter.— 
Burke  immediately  offered  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  in  his  power  to  enable  him  to  reach 
London,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Barry  first  showed  that  obstinacy  and 
independence,  by  refusing  assistance  of 
any  kind,  and  he  did  not  come  to  London 
till  he  had  earned  a  sufficiency  bv  his 
own  exertions,  which  was  nearly  a 
twelvemonth.  Burke  also  induced  him 
to  visit  Italy,  where  the  vast  powers  of 
Barry’s  genius  were  fully  developed  by 
the  study  and  contemplation  of  those 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  remains  of 
those  specimens  of  Italy’s  golden  days. 


which  still  renders  that  classic  country 
so  dear  to  real  lovers  of  art  and  literature. 
After  five  years  absence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of 
the  public  by  his  productions  founded 
on  the  model  of  the  antique,  yet  possess¬ 
ing  that  degree  of  originality,  that  he 
could  not  be  accused  of  mannerism,  or 
being  a  mere  copyist.  He  was  chosen 
professor  of  painting  to  the  Academy, 
and  in  that  office,  he  attempted  to  model 
a  real  Historical  School  of  Painting  ;  but 
what  are  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  genius 
if  not  ably  supported  ?  He  endeavoured 
to  reason  with  his  fellow  Academicians, 
to  appropriate  some  part  of  the  accumu¬ 
lating  fund  derived  from  their  exhibitions, 
to  the  purchase  and  establishment  of  a 
gallery  of  choice  paintings  from  the  Old 
Masters,  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
This  was  a  request,  which  was  but  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
mind,  but  his  fellow  academicians,  at  least 
the  majority,  were  not  gifted  with  the 
same  powers  of  mind  and  ardent  love  of 
their  profession  ;  for,  from  this  magna¬ 
nimous  attempt  to  embody  all  that  was 
excellent  for  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  rising  future  artists,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  country — he  was  expelled  the 
Academy  !  C.  H. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  MARINER’S  COMPASS. 

The  mariner’s  compass  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  Christians 
in  the  crusade  in  1248,  in  which  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France,  was  engaged.  It  is  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  and  described  by  Car¬ 
dinal  James  of  Vitri,  in  1220,  and  by 
Goyot  of  Provence,  in  1200,  under  the 
name  of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  French 
pretend,  from  the  flower  de  luce  marked 
upon  it,  that  it  was  their  invention.  This 
symbol  might  be  added,  and  its  use  ren¬ 
dered  general  by  the  French  in  these 
crusades,  though  it  was  discovered  a  little 
before  *  not  by  John  Goias  of  Melfi,  in 
the  14th  age  (as  some  have  mistaken), 
but  by  Flavius  Gioias  of  Malfi,  in  1013, 
as  is  proved  by  others.  This  Amalfi,  or 
Malfi,  is  an  archiepiscopal  city  on  the 
sea  coast,  sixteen  miles  from  Salerno  :  it 
has  been  confounded  with  Melfi,  a  town 
situate  between  Naples  and  Tarento,  ninety 
miles  from  each.  The  variation  or  de¬ 
clination  of  the  needle  from  its  true  me¬ 
ridian  was  noticed  by  Columbus,  in  his 
voyage  to  America ;  and  that  the  variation 
itself  fluctuated,  was  discovered  by  Muir, 
in  1612.  The  dip,  or  inclination  of  the 
needle  to  point  below  the  horizon,  wras  first 
noticed  by  Norman  in  1581.  h.b. 
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CITY  SPLENDOUR. 

'Henry  Pritchard  who  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1356,  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  at  his  table  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  sovereign,  Edward  the 
Third  ;  the  King  of  Cyprus  ;  John,  King 
of  France  ;  and  David,  King  of  Scots, 
both  prisoners  of  war ;  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  a  long  train  of  nobility, 
&c.  Such  an  assemblage  of  royalty  and 
rank,  probably  never  before  or  since 
graced  the  table  of  a  British  subject. 

H.  B,  A. 

THE  PRACTISE  OF  PLEDGING. 

The  custom  of  pledging  people  while 
they  were  drinking,  had  its  origin  in  this 
country  soon  after  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Danes,  who  would  sometimes  stab  a 
native  in  the  act  of  drinking  ;  the  Saxons 
therefore,  would  not  drink  in  company, 
unless  some  one  present  would  be  their 
pledge  of  security,  that  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  hurt.  Others  date  it  from  the 
death  of  King  Edwin,  son  of  Edgar,  who 
was,  by  the  contrivance  of  Elfrida,  his 
step-mother,  barbarously  stabbed  in  the 
back,  as  he  was  drinking.  “  Hob  nob ” 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
“  hobben,”  to  have,  and  “  nobben,”  to 
want. 


Custom#  of  GHartotig  Country. 


TURKISH  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  BAIRAM.* 

The  festival  of  the  Ba’iram  nearly 
answers  to  that  of  the  Easter,  as  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Greek  church.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  Turks  eat  “  lamb” 
during  this  season.  On  the  first  Friday 
of  this  festival  the  Sultan  goes  in  im¬ 
mense  state,  and  amid  the  thundering 
of  cannon  from  the  ships  and  forts  to  the 
mosque.  The  Bair  am  lasts  for  forty 
days,  and  is  a  season  of  rejoicing  and 
indulgence,  after  the  privations  of  Lent 
or  Ramazan,  both  to  Turk  and  Greek. 
It  is  amusing  to  behold  the  Greeks,  upon 
an  evening  during  this  period,  wrestling, 
boxing,  pitching  the  bar,  and  throwing 
the  pallum,  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  prevailing  in  this 
city.  Thus  the  supple  Greek  wrestler 
oils  his  limbs,  and  rolls  himself  in  the 
sand,  and  the  player  at  the  pallum  guards 
his  hand  with  a  thick  piece  of  leather; 
the  boxer  continues  to  wield  the  cestus, 
and  to  inflict  dreadful  blows  upon  his 
adversary,  whose  face  yields  token  of  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  metal  glove.  The 
Turks  have  forbidden  the  use  of  the  ces¬ 
tus,  but  it  still  continues  in  vogue. 

*  Captain  Frankland's  Travels. 


grar&tfttana. 

r  __ 

MILTON 

Was  asked  by  a  friend  whether  he  would 
instruct  his  daughters  in  the  different  lan- 
uages  ? — To  which  he  replied,  “  No, 
ir,  one  tongue  is  sufficient  for  a  woman.” 

Colonel  Bond,  who  had  been  one  of 
King  Charles  the  First’s  Judges,  died  a 
day  or  two  before  Cromwell,  and  it  Was 
strongly  reported  every  where,  that  the 
Protector  was  dead.  ((  No,”  said  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  knew  better,  “  he  has  only 
given  Bond  to  the  devil  for  his  further 
appearance.”  h.  b.a. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND, 

Retained  a  German  manner  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  to  the  last;  amongst  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  was  one  of  changing  the  letter/?  into 
the  more  rotund  and  sober  b ;  and  this 
was  sometimes  productive  of  laughable 
equivoque — for  instance.  A  certain  no¬ 
bleman,  not  very  celebrated  for  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  his  own  intellect,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  gain  a  reputation  for  en¬ 
couraging  that  quality  in  others  by  pa¬ 
tronizing  literary  men.  Accordingly,  he 
one  day  introduced  a  person,  who  had 
written  a  poem  of  very  doubtful  merit,  to 
the  notice  of  his  majesty,  who  commanded 
the  trembling  author  to  read  his  produc¬ 
tion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
which  was  a  mass  of  turgid  and  bombastic 

rant.  Lord -  turned  to  the  king,  and 

respectfully  inquired, <(  If  his  majesty  did 
not  think  it  very  pathetic  ?”  ce  Bathetic,” 
returned  the  king,  as  if  willing  to  say 
something  in  its  praise  :  “  Bathetic  !  Why 
the  boem  is  full  of  bathos  /”  Whether 
this  sally  was  intentional  or  not,  we  can¬ 
not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  but  certain 
it  is  that  both  the  hoet”  and  his  “  bat- 
ron”  slunk  off  in  dismay,  amidst  the 
scarcely  suppressed  laughter  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  courtiers,  who  all  coincided 
with  his  majesty  !  j.  wood. 

A  PHENOMENON. 

A  lady  lately  advertising  for  a  place, 
said,  “  She  was  perfect  mistress  of  her 
own  tongue /” 


EPIGRAM. 

Hold  distant  converse  with  “  Sal  Volatile,” 
For  oft  deception  lurks  beneath  her  smile; 

A  muse  that  coaxes  hut  to  rob  the  sick, 

A  jade  of  whom  all  might  suspect  some  trick; 
Yet  kept,  as  women  should  he,  in  restraint, 
Sal’s  aid  is  useful  to  support  the  faint.  S.  M. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  DEADMAN. 

A  Deadman  lies  beneath  this  mound  of  earth- 
’Tis  strange,  he  was  a  Deadman  from  his  birth  ; 
But  stranger  still  this  circumstance  appears — 
He  lived  a  Deadman  five-and-forty  years. 

PlSTOIi* 
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Wednesday,  July  22. 

St.  Joseph  of  Palestine,  Died  a.d.  356, 

High  Water,  4 6m  after  6  Morning — 1  '2m  after  7  Afternoon, 

July  22.  1298 — Anniversary  of  the  Fight  of  Falkirk,  when  Edward  I.  gained  a  complete 

victory  over  the  Scots,  who  were  led  by  their  brave  but  unfortunate  champion,  Sir 
William  Wallace.  The  loss  of  this  battle  caused  the  Scots  to  fall  off  from  their 
leader;  and  he  finding  himself  disliked  and  insulted  by  the  nobles,  resigned  the 
regency,  which  had  been  allotted  to  him  for  his  bravery,  and  Comyd,  who  was  stab¬ 
bed  afterwards  by  Bruce,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
relative  to  this  battle  by  the  historian  Hemingford.  “  Before  the  fight,  as  Edward 
lay  on  the  ground,  his  horse  kicked  him  in  the  side,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs, 
(from  which  injury  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  recovered.)  Straightway, 
a  cry  of  dismay  was  heard  through  the  camp, — ‘  The  King  is  wounded  !  There  is 
treason  among  us  !’  To  check  this  panic,  hurt  as  the  King  was,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  led  his  men  towards  the  Scots.  ‘  Proceed  with  caution,’  (said  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.) — ‘Busy  yourself  in  your  masses,’  (cried  the  fiery  Ralph  Basset  of 
Drayton,  and  charged  the  enemy.  On  his  side,  Wallace  arrayed  his  men  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  with  a  cheerful  face  thus  addressed  them  ;  e  My  brothers,  1  have 
led  you  to  the  hall — complete  the  dance  as  well  as  you  can.’  It  is  well  known  to 
what  tune  the  Scotch  danced  in  this  conflict,  for  many  left  the  field  reeling . 

Thursday,  July  23. 

St,  Liborius,  Bishop  and  Confessor,  Died  A.  d.  397* 

Moon's  Last  Quarter ,  14 m  after  fi  Morning. 

July  23.  1812 — On  this  day  was  fought  the  battle  of  Salamanca  between  the  English  under 

Lord  Wellington,  and  the  French  under  Marshal  Marmont,  when  the  latter  was 
signally  defeated,  although  advantageously  posted  and  supported  by  cgnnon. 

Friday,  July  24. 

St.  Lupus,  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

Sun  rises  7  m  after  4  —  Sets  52m  after  7. 

St.  Lupus.  Our  saint  upon  the  death  of  St.  Ursus,  iu  426.  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Troyes. 

This  town  being  threatened  by  Attila,  who  called  himself  the  scourge  of  God,  Lupus 
went  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  and  asked  him  who  he  was  ? — “  I  am,” 
said  Attila,  “  the  scourge  of  God  !”■ — “  Let  us  respect  whatever  comes  from  God,” 
replied  the  bishop  ;  “  but  if  you  are  the  scourge  with  which  Heaven  chastises  us, 
remember  you  are  to  do  nothing  but  what  that  Almighty  hand  which  governs  and 
moves  you  permits.’’  Attila,  struck  with  these  words,  spared  the  city.  St.  Lupus 
filled  his  see  52  years,  and  died  in  439. 

Saturday,  July  25. 

St.  James  the  Great,  Apostle,  beheaded  a.d.  43. 

High  Water  22 m  after  10  Morning — 3m  after  n  Afternoon. 

The  productions  of  the  sea  about  this  time  of  year  give  rise  to  the  often  injurious 
habit  of  eating  oysters.  They  come  now  first  into  the  markets,  which  gave  Church- 
hill  the  poet  occasion  to  say  of  this  month — 

July  to  whom,  the  Dog  Star  in  her  train, 

St.  James  gives  oysters,  and  St.  Swithin  rain. 

'  SUNDAY,  July  26. 

(SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRIN1TV.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morning,  15  chap.  Samuel— E vening,  17  chap.  Samuel 

St.  Germanus,  Died  a.d.  448. 

July  26.  1801 — Fought  on  this  day  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  between  the  French  under  Buo¬ 

naparte,  and  the  Turks  under  Mustapha  Pacha.  In  this  battle  the  Mussulman 
army  lost  18,000  men,  and  the  French  only  1,000  ;  the  Turkish  leader  being  made 
prisoner.  Napoleon  desired  to  have  the  captive  general  brought  before  him,  and, 
when  he  appeared  in  his  presence,  he  saluted  him  with  these  words, — “  It  has  been 
your  fate  to  lose  this  day  ;  but  I  will  take  care  to  inform  the  sultan  of  the  courage 
with  which  you  have  contested  it.” — “  Spare  thyself  that  trouble,”  answered  the 
proud  pacha,  “  my  master  knows  me  better  than  thou.” 

Monday,  July  27. 

St.  Maximian  and  others  martyred  a.d.  250. 

July  27.  On  this  day  were  solemnized  the  nuptials  of  Maty,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry, 
Lord  Darnley,  whom  she  had  a  short  time  before  made  Duke  of  Albany;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  was  proclaimed  King.  This  marriage  was  entered  into  by  Mary  in 
direct  opposition  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  strongly  recommended  the  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

Tuesday,  July  28. 

St.  Victor  I.  Pope. 

High  Water ,  Morning,  10m  after  1— Afternoon,  53m  after  I. 

This  saint  succeeded  Eleutherius  in  the  papacy.  He  filled  the  papal  chair  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years  and  died  a.d.  201. 

July  2S,  1667 — Expired  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  hit.  49,  Abraham  Cowley  the  eminent  poet. 

Thomas  Flatman  the  poet,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Cowley,  wrote  upon  him 
the  following  complimentary  lines — 

He,  like  an  eagle,  soar’d  aloft, 

To  seize  his  noble  prey  ; 

Yet,  as  a  dove’s,  his  soul  was  soft. 

Calm  as  the  night,  hut  bright  as  day. 
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lilugtrateft  article. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  ONE 
OF  THE  FELINE  RACE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  Clergymen  and  cats  one  fate  betides — 
Worms  shall  eat  their  sermons  and  their 
hides.” 

This  is  the  age  of  autobiography,  re¬ 
miniscences  (real  and  pretended),  per¬ 
sonal  narratives,  and  confessions ;  need 
I,  then,  apologise  for  my  appearance 
before  the  public,  when  animate  and  in¬ 
animate  objects  have  been  made  to  speak, 
and  Have  given  to  the  world  a  profusion 
of  anecdotes  and  recollections  ? — But  I 
abhor  prelude  as  much  as  digression,  and 
shall,  therefore,  commence  without  further 
preamble,  feeling  assured  that  what  I  have 
to  relate  will  be  found  as  interesting  to 
the  reader  as  many  of  the  narratives  in¬ 
vented  by  the  marvel-dealing  personages 
of  this  inventive  age. 

I  was  born  on  a  fine  summer’s  afternoon, 
in  the  garret  of  a  house  at  a  little  village 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  had  no  sooner 
entered  this  “  breathing  world”  than  I 
2 — Vol.  IV.  C 


found  myself  in  company  with  three 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  whom  my  mamma 
had  given  birth  a  few  minutes  before. 
We  were  soon  exposed  to  many  annoy ~ 
arices  ;  first,  our  whole  rrest  seemed  to 
descend  rapidly  (for  you  must  remember 
that  our  race  are  blind  as  moles  until  the 
ninth  day),  and,  ere  long,  it  appeared  lo 
have  reached  its  destination,  for  shortly 
after  our  family  were  exposed  to  the  rough 
handling  of  a  parcel  of  chubby  children. 
I  have  often  since  thought,  that  at  no 
period  are  we  subjected  to  rougher  treat¬ 
ment  than  in  our  infancy.  Picture  to 
yourself,  gentle  reader,  a  helpless  kitten 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  strong  child 
of  two  years  old,  who,  regardless  of  its 
suffocated  cries,  almost  wrings  its  devoted 
head  from  its  body  ;  while  the  mother, 
tender  soul !  in  reply  to  the  entreaties  of 
any  friend  who  has  some  spark  of  feeling 
left,  says,  with  great,  sang  froid ,  “  Oh  ! 
let  it  alone — it  amuses  him  1”  Oh,  Mr. 
Martin  !  why  wander  through  miry 
Smith  field,  to  watch  the  doings  of  that 
respectable  class  of  men  the  drovers?  — 
Why  look  with  such  a  searching  eye  at 
that  feeling  and  upright  body  the  hackney 


is 
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coachmen  ?-—  Cast,  I  say,  in  pity  cast  your 
eye  into  the  nursery,  and  witness  the  tor¬ 
ments  which  kittens  suffer  when  exposed 
to  the  handling  of  some  half-dozen  of 
children  of  all  sizes.  Listen  to  its  almost 
inarticulate  growl— its  indignant  Phit ! 
Phit ! — (how  should  this  note  of  feline 
exclamation  be  spelt?) — behold  its  little 
paw  raised  to  chastise  the  rude  and  in¬ 
sulting  hand  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
it.  Witness  this  but  once,  and,  if  you 
have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  you  will  step 
between  us  and  our  tormentors. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative  : — ■ 
Before  I  had  yet  seen  the  light,  I  found 
myself  deprived  of  the  society  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  who  were,  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  horse 
pond,  ere  they  were  a  week  old.  Our 
family  were  now  reduced  to  three — 
namely,  my  mother,  myself,  and  an  only 
brother,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  a 
cat  of  great  beauty,  1  am  fully  aware 
how  estimable  modesty  is,  or  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two  here,  touch¬ 
ing  my  own  personal  appearance  ;  but 
let  it  pass.  I  grew  surprisingly,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  afforded  great  amuse¬ 


ment  to  my  master’s  family,  by  performing 
those  ludicrous  tricks  which  often  set  the 
gravest  faces  on  the  grin.  But  there  was 
one  alloy  to  our  pleasures,  namely,  the 
occasional  visitations  of  those  fits  to  which 
our  race  are  subjected,  and  which  the 
nurses  say  are  owing  to  our  cutting  our 
teeth.  I  remember  that  while  once 
struggling  under  one  of  these  tremendous 
visitations,  a  young  urchin,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  took  out  his  knife  and  slit 
one  of  my  ears.  The  remedy  was  effectual, 
but  what  a  horrid  scar  it  left  behind  !  to 
say  nothing  of  the  pain.  But  the  smart 
of  a  wound  is  felt  no  longer  than  while  it 
lasts,  and  I  soon  forgot  this  mutilation. 

Our  master’s  family,  at  this  time,  con¬ 
sisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  eldest  about  eighteen,  a  fair 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  had  never  been 
ten  miles  from  home  in  her  life.  She  was 
as  artless  as  a  child,  and  yet  well-skilled 
in  those  accomplishments  which  render 
her  sex  still  more  endearing.  It  occasioned 
therefore,  no  small  bustle  in  her  family, 
when  she  took  leave  of  them  on  the  day 
she  set  off  by  the  stage  to  London  to  visit 
some  wealthy  relations,  who  had  given 
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her  many  pressing  invitations.  I  should 
not  mention  this  circumstance,  did  it  not 
touch  upon  my  history  so  closely.  Ere 
she  departed,  she  determined  upon  taking 
me  with  her,  for  I  must  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate  to  inform  you  that  I  had  become  a 
most  beautiful  animal ;  accordingly,  I  was 
thrust  into  a  large  work-basket,  and  se¬ 
curely  tied  down.  This  was  not  the  most 
comfortable  situation,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
I  could  perceive  that  my  fair  mistress  did 
not  trust  me  out  of  her  hands,  and  that  she 
took  care  to  see  there  were  plenty  of 
breathing  holes  in  my  temporary  prison. 
Through  these  apertures,  which  afforded 
me  air,  I  could  distinguish  what  was  going 
on  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  ere  long, 
I  beheld  a  smart,  but  rather  rakish  look¬ 
ing  young  fellow  mount  upon  it,  and  seat 
himself  by  the  side  of  my  mistress. 

He  seemed  struck  with  her  beauty',  and 
after  some  common-place  remarks  upon 
the  weather,  found  means  to  engage  her 
in  conversation,  by  which  he  became 
acquainted  with  her  reasons  for  visiting 
London.  The  designing  villain!  —  my 
back  rises,  and  my  tail  swells  with  indig¬ 
nation  when  I  think  on  his  perfidy. 

I  will  not  tire  thy  ear,  patient  reader, 
by  detailing  all  that  passed  between  them. 
I  will  not  recount  all  the  oaths  and  pro¬ 
testations  which  this  depraved  scoundrel 
had  ready  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  it  will  le 
sufficient  to  inform  you,  that  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  coach  in  London,  my  mis¬ 
tress.  instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
house  of  her  friends,  remained  at  the  inn 
all  night,  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  her 
companion,  who  promised  to  call  upon 
her  the  next  day,  for  he  had  but  commenced 
his  work  of  mischief,  and  feared  to  make 
his  infamous  proposals  too  soon,  lest  he 
should  have  mistaken  her  feelings  towards 
him. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  this  subject 
ivithout  pain  to  myself,  and  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  inform  you  that  in  a  few  days  my 
mistress  and  her  seducer  wrere  living  in 
handsome  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  squares  on  the  north  side  of 
Holborn.  Here  I  was  restored  to  liberty 
and  ease,  and  I  gambolled  and  played 
with  my  tail  as  I  was  wont,  to  the  evident 
delight  of  my  mistress,  though  methought 
that  I  sometimes  reminded  her  of  the  happy 
home  she  had  left,  for  I  have  often  heard 
her,  when  alone,  sob  bitterly.  She  had 
soon  another  cause  for  grief,  for  her  be¬ 
trayer  became  careless,  stayed  out  late  at 
night,  and  came  home  frequently  in  a  state 
of  beastly  intoxication.  Satiated  with  the 
charms  of  his  victim,  he  now  began  to 
complain  of  the  expense  he  had  incurred 
by  keeping  her.  These  remarks  were 
resented  by  the  high-ininded  girl,  and 


mutual  quarrels  took  place,  which  ended 
in  her  seducer’s  leaving  her  one  day, 
never  to  return. 

Then  it  was,  that  the  accommodating 
lady  of  the  house,  who  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  them  (according  to  their 
representations,)  man  and  wife,  on  a  sud¬ 
den  discovered  that  they  were  not  united 
by  the  indissoluble  bond,  and  her  demands 
for  what  was  due  to  her  became  pressing. 
The  wretched  girl,  abandoned  by  all,  not 
daring  to  apply  to  her  friends,  and  yet 
clinging  to  the  vain  hope  that  her  seducer 
would  return,  made  what  excuses  she 
could  to  her  landlady,  who,  however, 
was  inexorable,  and  threatened  her  with 
the  Fleet  Prison  if  her  demand  were  not 
paid  on  the  morrow.  My  mistress  heard 
the  threat ;  a  smile  (but  it  was  the  smile 
of  despair)  played  upon  her  hectic  cheek, 
and  she  retired  Vo  her  room  ;  there,  throw¬ 
ing  herself  on  a  couch,  she  wept  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

She  arose  after  a  while,  and  quitted  the 
house  for  a  short  time.  When  she 
returned,  I  observed  a  wildness  in  her 
looks  which  made  me  dread  some  horrible 
catastrophe.  She  retired  to  her  chamber, 
and  throwing  herself  on  the  bed,  drew  the 
curtains  around  her,  and  appeared  to  have 
fallen  into  a  sound  slumber.  I  crept  softly 
into  the  room,  and  leaping  cautiously  on 
a  chair,  endeavoured  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
my  miserable  mistress ;  but  at  that  moment 
some  wild  and  incoherent  expressions 
which  escaped  her  in  her  sleep  frightened 
me  away,  and  I  retired  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  where  I  soon  fell  asleep.  I 
was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  a  tap 
at  the  door,  then  another,  and  another  ; 
at  Jast  it  opened,  and  the  landlady  en¬ 
tered. 

Hey  dey,  Miss !”  cried  she,  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  her  voice-— a  pretty 
hour  for  young  ladies  like  you  to  be  a- 
bed,  when  you  should  be  looking  for  the 
means  to  pay  your  creditors :  here  is 

Miss - ,  the  milliner  below  ;  she  says 

she  can  wait  no  longer  for  her  money. — 
What  !  no  answer  ? — then  I  must  rouse 
you.” 

And  as  she  uttered  this,  the  un¬ 
feeling  woman  entered  the  bed-room,  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtains  renewed  her 
discordant  cries.  Oh,  how  1  wished  that 
nature  had  given  me  a  human  tongue, 
that  I  might  have  assailed  this  she  dragon 
with  her  own  weapons  ;  as  it  was,  I  leapt 
upon  the  bed,  as  if  to  interpose  between 
her  and  my  mistress — but,  oh  horror ! 
what  did  I  behold  1 — She  lay  extended 
on  the  scene  of  her  guilt  and  dishonour, 
dead,  and  cold  as  marble  ;  her  dark  hair 
uncurled,  but  still  lovely,  served  to  con¬ 
trast  more  strikingly  with  the  pallid  hue 
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of  her  still  beautiful  face.  Her  head  was 
turned  on  one  side,  and  lay  heavily  on  the 
pillow ;  and  her  Ion"  and  beautifully 
formed  fingers  still  held  in  their  death- 

grasp  an  empty  phial ! . 

Pardon  me  if  I  hasten  from  this  scene, 
which,  even  at  this  time,  sends  a  pang  to 
my  heart.  I  must  pass  over  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  from  this  moment,  until  the  time 
that  she  was  consigned  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.”  Her 
suicide  became  known — her  friends  read 
the  heart-rending  account  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  hastening  to  London,  bore 
her  remains  back  to  her  native  village. 
In  the  midst  of  their  horror  they  did  not 
observe  me,  and  I  was  left  in  the  house  of 
the  woman  who  had  behaved  so  unfeel¬ 
ingly  to  my  departed  mistress.  She  ad¬ 
mired  my  beauty,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
proud  of  me  ;  but  how  could  I  return  her 
kindness  after  what  I  had  seen  of  her  con¬ 
duct  towards  her  own  sex  ?  I  could  not 
remain  with  her ;  no,  her  presence  was 
hateful  to  me.  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  fly  from  the  house.  This  I  accom¬ 
plished  one  morning,  and  having  ascended 
into  the  street  from  the  area,  I  fled  with 
all  speed,  determined  to  enter  the  first 
house  I  came  to,  if  I  could  find  the  door 
open.  But,  alas  !  like  many  truants,  I 
soon  saw  ray  error ;  for,  as  the  Devil 
would  have  it,  not  a  door  was  left  a-jar, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  had  half  a  score  of 
boys  at  my  heels ;  nevertheless,  I  ran 
boldly  on,  notwithstanding  the  whistling, 
the  shouting,  and  the  screaming  which 
greeted  me  from  all  quarters  ;  but  the 
worst  was  to  come,  for  while  turning  the 
corner  of  a  street,  I  ran  right  against  a 
butcher’s  boy  and  his  dog,  when  the  vil¬ 
lain  immediately  set  his  brute  companion 
upon  me.  Picture  to  yourself,  com¬ 
passionate  reader,  my  agony  and  affright 
upon  hearing  this.  There  are  no  wings 
like  those  lent  by  fear :  I  flew  down  the 
street,  my  pursuer  close  at  my  heels.  I 
heard  the  heavy  fall  of  his  huge  paws  dose 
behind  me,  while  the  voice  of  its  master 
sounded  at  a  distance  in  melodious  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  other  urchins,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  delighted  with 
the  sport.  I  had  already  given  myself  up 
for  lost,  when  I  espied  a  railed  gate  at  the 
door  of  a  carpenter’s  shop.  I  instantly 
sprung  up,  and  clearing  it,  rushed  down 
the  passage  through  the  house,  while  my 
enemy,  after  trying  in  vain  to  leap  after 
me,  remained  on  the  other  side,  and 
vented  his  rage  and  disappointment  in 
discordant  whinnings. 

When  I  recovered  from  this  horrible 
fright,  and  had  regained  my  self-possession, 
I  found  that  I  had  entered  a  small  summer 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Here 


I  lay  for  nearly  an  hour,  quite  exhausted. 
At  length  I  arose,  and  feeling  myself 
somewhat  hungry,  J  ventured  into  the 
house  in  the  hope  that  its  inmates  would 
take  compassion  on  me.  I  was  not  de¬ 
ceived,  for  the  family  took  great  notice  of 
me,  and  were  much  pleased  with  my  do¬ 
cility  and  good  temper,  for  I  was  always 
admired  for  these  two  qualities.  The 
children  offered  me  their  bread  and  butter, 
while  their  mother,  kind  soul  !  sent  the 
servant  to  a  certain  purveyor  of  food  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  our  palate.  I  was 
literally  crammed  that  day. 

I  remained  with  this  amiable  family 
for  several  months,  and  was  treated  in 
the  kindest  manner.  It  was  during  my 
residence  here  that  I  met  with  an  adven¬ 
ture  which  I  cannot  help  relating.  I 
had  got  out  one  dark  night  on  the  roof 
of  the  house,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a 
beautiful  tabby,  who  lived  a  few  doors  off. 
She  was  my  first  love,  aud  I  was  her’s  ; 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  moments  flew 
swiftly,  and  it  was  growing  very  late, 
when — how  shall  I  describe  it  ? — we  were 
suddenly  drenched  with  a  most  unsavory 
fluid,  which  nearly  washed  us  from  the 
roof.  Some  spiteful  fellow  disturbed  by 
our  e<  swreet  converse,”  had  risen  from 
his  couch  and  thus  revenged  himself  upon 
us  for  disturbing  his  slumbers.  We  both 
flew  from  the  spot  completely  saturated 
with  this  abominable  and  nameless  liquid. 
My  mortification  was  most  severe,  and  I 
could  hardly  look  any  one  in  the  face  for 
several  days  after  ; — however,  we  met 
again,  but  you  may  be  sure  we  did  not 
recur  to  this  “  untoward  event.”  But 
fortune,  jealous  of  my  happy  state,  would  , 
not  permit  me  to  enjoy  this  state  of  fe¬ 
licity  long.  It  happened  that  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  one  day  into  the  house  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  walking  into  the  kitchen  I  espied 
on  the  dresser  a  fine  beef  steak.  The 
cook’s  back  was  turned  ;  the  meat  was 
tempting ;  I  could  not  resist  it,  so,  seizing 
on  the  tempting  morsel,  I  was  hastening 
from  the  spot,  when  at  that  moment  the 
cook  returned,  and  gaining  the  door  be¬ 
fore  I  had  reached  it,  she  banged  it  to, 
and  called  aloud  on  a  lubberly  fellow  in 
the  next  room  to  come  and  seize  me.— 
But  I  was  not  to  be  easily  caught,  for 
after  some  scrambling  I  made  for  the 
window,  dashed  through  it,  and  fled  from 
the  spot.  But,  alas  !  in  my  affright  I 
took  the  wrong  road  home,  and  before  I 
had  recovered  from  the  alarm,  I  found 
that  I  had  fled  into  the  street :  luckily, 
however,  no  boys  or  dogs  were  abroad, 
and  I  entered  a  house  at  the  other  end  of 
the  street.  Upon  looking  round  me,  I 
found  that  this  was  a  butcher’s.  Being  a 
fine  animal,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  a 
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certain  turbulent  lawyer,  I  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  introducing  myself  to  the 
notice  of  the  family,  who  treated  me  with 
great  kindness  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  at  all 
easy  at  supper  time,  when  I  perceived 
that  two  young  dogs  of  apprentices  were 
in  the  house,  and  I  fancied  that  they  eyed 
me  with  a  sort  of  malicious  satisfaction, 
and  winked  at  each  other.  In  the  morning: 
my  worst  fears  were  realised,  for,  ere  my 
master  was  up,  one  of  these  savages  seized 
and  conveyed  me  down  stairs  into  the 
slaughter  house.  Here,  spite  of  my 
screams  and  struggles,  they  forced  my 

head  into  a  boot,  and . 

I  cannot  describe  what  I  suffered  from 
the  horrible  mutilation  inflicted  upon  me. 
My  brain  is  fired  at  the  bare  recollection 
of  it.  I  quitted  the  house  in  half  an  hour 
after  I  had  been  released  by  my  torment¬ 
ors,  and  flying  from  the  spot  took  refuge 
in  the  dwelling  of  one  who  is,  I  fear, 
doomed  to  live  in  “  single  blessedness.” 
Here  I  am  now  living,  and,  save  that  my 
life  is  somewhat  monotonous,  I  have  no 
cause  to  complain.  Such  have  been  my 
adventures  until  this  period.  Should  this 
portion  of  them  be  found  amusing,  the 
world  shall  hear  of  me  again  !  Tom. 


PALMYRA. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

By  J.  Fitzgerald  Pennie, 

Author  of  Rogvald,  an  Epic  Poem; 
Scenes  in  Palestine,  &c.  &e. 

Far  o’er  the  desert  sands  thy  proud  toivers 
shone. 

City  renown’d  of  mighty  Solomon  ! 

The  costliest  sweets  of  Araby  were  thine. 

Arid  sunbright  gems  of  India’s  di’mond  mine, 
The  pearls  of  Ormuz,  gold  of  Ophir’s  Isle, 

Rich  web  and  Memphian  salt  from  wealthy 
Nile  ; 

The  ruby  weepings  of  the  Shiraz  vine, 

And  joy-inspiring  Chalyboniau  wine  ; 

Fruit  of  the  orange-grove,  the  manjusteen. 
The  red  pomegranite,  and  the  plantain  green  ; 
The  bird  of  paradise,  that  heav’n-like  thing, 
With  emerald  eye,  and  ruby-glowing  wing; 
The  peacock,  with  his  thousand  radiant  eyes, 
Bright  as  the  splendours  of  the  sunset  skies  ; 
The  panther’s  spotted  skin,  the  leopard’s  hide, 
And  glittering  robes  of  Babylonian  pride  ; 

Ivory  and  fragrant  gums,  which  seamen  bore 
From  Afric’s  golden  plains  and  burning  shore. 
Where  bloom’d  th’  Hesperian  fields,  as  Poets 
sung. 

O’er  which  Romance  her  veil  of  mystery  flung  ; 
All,  all  were  thine — for  through  thy  portals 
rolled 

The  caravan’s  long  tide — thy  halls  of  gold, 
With  marble  arch,  and  rainbow  pillar  shone, 
And  rose  in  matchless  pomp  thy  Temple  of  the 
Sun  ! 

Dashed  through  thy  gates  the  dazzling  warrior- 
tide, 

To  trumpet  wail,  in  all  its  bannered  pride, 
When  Odenatus,  in  th’  embattled  field. 

Made  Sapor’s  silver-shielded  legions  yield — 
Marched  through  thy  gates,  in  victory’s  proud 
array,— 


When  his  brave  sword  had  won  the  combat- 
day — 

That  warrior-tide  —  while  Persia’s  weeping 
queen, 

A  captive  led,  bewailed  the  joyous  scene. 

Then  through  thy  glittering  halls  the  sweet 
harp  pealed, 

The  banquet  all  its  gorgeous  pomp  revealed  ; 
Roses  the  wine-cup3  crowned,  and  brightly 
shone, 

The  long  procession  in  thy  Temple  of  the  Suu  ! 

Thy  day  of  high  renown  is  past ! — thy  queen 
No  longer  shines  amid  the  warlike  scene. — 
Who  would  not  weep,  Zenobia,  for  thy  fate  f 
A  captive  dragged  from  thy  fair  palace  gate 
By  Rome's  triumphant  chief! — No  more  shall 
reign 

Palmyra,  sovereign  of  the  desert  plain  ! 

Ne’er  shall  be  heard  again  the  minstrel’s  song, 
Rolling  its  anthem  swell  thy  domes  along, 

Nor  banquet,  crown’d  with  odours,  fruits,  and 
flowers, 

Wake  revelry  amid  thy  kingly  bowers  ; 

Nor  gem-wrought  banner  gild  thy  blackened 
walls ; 

Nor  trump-note  rouse  the  echoes  of  thy  halls  ! 
Nor  tinkling  feet  of  royal  damsels  tread, 

In  gorgeous  dance, these  mansions  of  the  dead ! 
No  more  shall  bow  before  the  sun’s  proud 
shrine, 

The  pilgrim  Gaur  ;  nor  magic  priest  the  wine 
Outpour  to  Belus,  nor  procession  throng 
Thy  temple  porch  with  sacrifice  and  song  ; 

Nor  the  Phoenician  bring  his  merchant  stores 
From  western  isles,  and  India’s  farmost  shores- 
Nor  bell  of  camel  at  the  close  of  day, 

Nor  driver  chaunting  blythe  his  evening  lay, 
Be  at  thy  lone  gates  heard — or  distant  bands 
Of  caravan  seen  winding  o’er  thy  sands  ! — 
Thy  princely  towers  are  crumbling  into  dust. 
Where  comes  in  sullen  wrath  the  desert  gust, 
And  with  the  shrieking  owl  thy  requiem  sings, 
While  Heaven’s  bright  queen  her  splendid 
mockery  flings 

On  thy  pale  spectre  of  departed  might, 

And  gilds  thy  temple  ruins  with  her  shadowy 
light ! 

No  sound  is  heard  but  the  wild  Jackal’s  cry, 
Or  Arab  footstep,  darkly  prowling  by  — 

Or  nightingale,  breathing  from  palm-tree 
bower 

Her  moonlight  music  on  the  midnight  hour — 
Save  when  the  lion  by  thy  fountain  stands. 
And  scatters  in  his  rage  its  choaking  sands; 
Then  through  thy  chambers  sounds  his  voice 
so  high, 

And  thy  dim  piles  in  thunder-notes  reply  ! 

Yet  still  thy  marble  columns  proudly  stand, 
Magnificent  above  thy  desert  land, 

Speaking  a  tale  so  sad  of  other  years, 

That  oft  the  pilgrim  from  thee  turns  In  tears, 
Takes  a  last  look,  then  sighs. — Thy  days  are 
done, 

And  sunk,  to  rise  no  more,  thy  Temple  of  the 
Sun  ! 

Rogvald  Cottage,  July  1829. 


THE  NOSEGAY  WOMAN. 

For  the  Olio. 

Dian’s  bud  o’er  Cupid’s  flower. 

The  bawling  and  squalling  “  pretty 
bough  pot”  carriers  of  1829  have  no 
charms  for  me  ;• — their  drabby  and  care¬ 
worn  looks  convey  no  pleasures  to  a  ro¬ 
mantic  fancy,  and  the  imagination  gathers 
no  poetic  flowers  by  the  discordance  which 
precedes  their  approach, — with  a  few 
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flowerets  pinched  into  bunches,  as  they 
are  called,  and  cried,  like  the  hunger  in¬ 
spiring  water-cresses,  twisted  by  dirty 
fingers  in  the  same  basket  by  the  same 
slut,  who  sees  no  beauty  in  nature  beyond 
selling  her  productions  as  fast  as  she  can, 
nor  values  the  fabled  emblems  of  Flora 
beyond  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm.  I  have  searched  London 
through  to  find  a  relic  of  the  goneby 
“  nosegay  carrier.”  Out  of  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  that  I  have  seen,  but  one  has,  like 
an  article  of  rare  quality,  been  preserved 
to  represent  an  idea  of  what  the  flower 
carrier  was,  and  still  ought  to  be.  A 
young,  new,  charming  and  winsome 
creature,  every  way  like  the  charming 
exuberances  she  circulates, —  a  perfect 
bouquet  in  the  eye  of  an  admirer,  endued 
with  qualities  which  teach  and  attract — 
delight  and  give  a  moral  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  fading.  The  ce  Flower 
Woman”  of  the  last  century  gave  occasion 
for  the  flights  of  a  Gay,  a  Pope,  a  Swift, 
a  Prior,  a  Rowe,  and  most  of  the  poets  of 
the  salon  of  the  times.  The  i(  Nosegay 
Woman”  that  is  yet  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  of  whom  I  write,  is  not  what 
she  was — in  her  youth,  nor  do  I  expect  to 
find  her  wear  tf  over  and  above”  the 
order  of  human  life.  But  she  is  yet  a  trim, 
active,  compacted  being.  If  she  is  never 
without  thyme,  she  contrives  by  her  tem¬ 
perate  habits  to  keep  roses  on  her  cheeks, 
and  the  star  of  Bethlehem  in  her  eyes. 
Whatever  be  the  season,  she  has  always 
a  good  stock  in  her  basket,  and  her 
peaceful  aspect  shews  that  she  is  never 
without  heart’s-ease.  Mary  Gold  is  her 
name,  and  her  box  is  not  without  money¬ 
wort  and  thrift.  In  her  stature  she  is 
something  of  the  dwarf  sunflower  ;  and 
on  Sundays  a  perfect  holyoak — the  pink 
of  neatness.  To  see  her,  like  a  parterre, 
with  advantage,  it  is  when  she  trots  off 
from  home  fresh  in  dewy  hope  and  elastic 
feeling,  pin  ned  according  to  the  old  school, 
— shod,  buckled  and  bonneted  to  the  past 
etiquette  taste,  with  the  basket  on  her 
mittened  arm,  and  the  nosegays,  well 
imagined,  contrasted  and  set  so  as  to  show 
off  and  obtain  purchasers.  But  the  lilies 
of  the  valley  droop  their  gems  in  their 
broad  green  leaves  exclusively  ;  these  are 
choice,  indeed,  and  hide  their  white  drops 
beneath  the  vernalage,  as  tears  shed  in 
bowers  of  beauty.  The  thorny  sweet- 
briar  supports  the  tulip  and  peony,  and 
the  crown  imperial  forms  the  grandeur  of 
her  empire.  Sweet  William  is  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  she  has  some  bachelors’  buttons 
and  Canterbury  bells  for  their  progeny. 
Her  ambition  is  not  higher  than  Jacob’s 
ladder.  Without  ((  love  lies  bleeding,” 
or  ((  love  in  a  mist,” — she  goes  to  rest 


like  the  evening  primrose,  and  opening 
her  lids  in  the  morning  like  the  daisy, — 
she  is  the  emblem  of  the  nosegays  she 
vends,  and  imagination  may  depict  her  as 
the  prize  flower  for  an  horticultural  an¬ 
niversary.  P. 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTORS— Fifth  Series. 

For  the  Olio . 


Wei!,  Sir,  what  follows  ? — Hen.  VIII . 

No.  25. — Fawcett. 

Him  ami  his  worth  and  onr  great  need  of  him 

You  have  right  well  conceited.  J.  Ctesai\ 

A  gentle,  good,  old,  gentleman  ;  whose  lot 
Hath  like  a  ship  been  cast  in  many  parts. 

Yet  neither  wreck’d  by  fame  nor  years,  and  not 
Diminish’d  in  the  memory  of  our  hearts  : 

His  “  life  being  ages  seven,” — his  scenes  have 
slid 

Too  rapidly  ;  for,  when  those  scenes  will 
close, 

None  can  recal  them,  though  the  voice  should 
bid. 

And  e’en  Thalia,  smile  on  his  repose. 


No.  26.— John  Reeve. 

Certain  it  is,  he  will  steal  himself  into  man’s 
Favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of 
discoveries.  All’s  Well. 

“  Sylvester  Daggerwood”  first  brought  him  on 
The  stage  of  action — “  Jerry”  next  he  drew 
And  gave  his  “  Imitations.”  Then,  anon, 

Into  a  higher  walk,  his  own  and  new, 

He  struck  the  chords  of  mirth.  And,  grave 
withal. 

The  Muse  of  Comedy  and  Farce  secured 
By  drollery,  byplay,  song,  in  joy  or  brawl. 
Such  as  are  relish’d  and  by  wits  endured. 


No.  27. — Bartley. 

Whatsoe’er  he  is,  he’s  bravely  taken  here.. 

All’s  Well . 

A  comely  person  with  a  soldier’s  face, 

A  portly  friar,  not  quite  devoid  of  gia.ce, 

A  useful  pleader  in  a  trying  scene 
To  save  a  piece,  or  frame  excuse  between  : 

In  every  part,  a  pleasing  voice  and  look, 

His  forte  good  nature,  learnt  from  feeling’s 
book: 

A  lecturer  of  the  heavens,  their  stars  and  ways 
Made  known  by  truth  in  contemplations  rays. 


No.  28. — Gatty. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  Iws  argument. 

Li  Li  LOSt . 

A  frizzled  old  Frenchman  with  a  broken  tooth  ; 

Snuffy,  polite,  loquacious  and  inspiring 
Intrigues.  Attendant  on  a  travelling  youth 
Fr»m  college,  information  new  desiring ! 

A  brisk,  good  stager,  useful,  shuffling,  gay; 
Sometimes  to  Laughter’s— sometimes  Pity’s, 
sway. 


No.  29. — Meadows. 

Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 

W  hilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. 

C.  Errors . 

A  thin  young  man,  respected  well, 

And  in  all  village  feats  can  dwell 
On  simple  love,  with  cottage  fare. 

To  shew  what  country  gambols  are : 

A  pretty  tell-tale  youth,  so  shy, 

So  hamriless  not  to  kill  a  fly ; 
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Yet  trne  to  nature,  in  each  charm 
Which  raises  mirth  anil  makes  it  warm  : 
Years  he  can  draw,  but  those  which  Joy 
Delights  to  drop  in  Mirth’s  employ. 


No.  30. — Campbell. 

This  is  the  man.  Cleop. 

Tragic  or  comic,  with  a  fiendish  eye. 

Enough  to  make  the  steelest  bosom  sigh  ; 
Rough  voice,  enacting  all  his  parts  witli  force ; 
A  demon’s  laugh,  and  as  a  whirlwind  hoarse  : 
A  Leader  and  a  Drawer  at  the  Wells, 

And  in  the  Melo-drama  always  tells.  P. 


LIVES  OF  BRITISH  PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS,  and  ARCHITECTS. 

BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Family  Library  continues 
his  Biographical  series  in  preference  to 
the  other  works  announced,  and  we 
hope  while  he  continues  to  give  us  such 
admirable  subjects,  that  he  will  long 
continue  the  theme,  and  that  another 
and  another  will  still  succeed.  The 
volume  before  us  is  the  fourth  number 
of  this  valuable  Library,  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Lives  of  Men  eminent  for 
their  genius  and  skill  in  the  fine  arts, 
written  by  a  poet  and  novelist  of  well 
tried  and  approved  ability.  That  Mr. 
Murray  has  selected  a  gentleman  quite 
equal  to  the  task  (one  of  considerable 
difficulty)  he  has  undertaken,  will  be 
seen  by  the  desultory  extracts  from  his 
Biographical  labours,  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  our  readers. 

’The  memoirs  given  in  the  volume  pro¬ 
duced  are  those  of  Hogarth,  Wilson, 
Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough  ;  preceded 
by  an  ingenious  view  of  the  early  paint¬ 
ers,  and  state  of  the  arts  in  England 
before  the  coming  of  Hogarth,  written 
in  a  style  of  much  originality  and  live¬ 
liness,  whilst  the  criticism  displays  great 
justness  and  poetic  feeling.  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  we  find  the  following,  — 

“  The  art  of  tapestry,  as  well  as  the 
art  of  illuminating  books,  aided  in  dif¬ 
fusing  a  love  of  painting  over  the  island. 
It  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence.  The  earliest  account  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England  is  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  well  known 
and  in  general  esteem  much  earlier.  The 
traditional  account,  that  we  were  in¬ 
structed  in  it  by  the  Saracens,  has  pro¬ 
bably  some  foundation.  The  ladies  en¬ 
couraged  this  manufacture  by  working 
at  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  rich 
aided  by  purchasing  it  in  vast  quantities 
whenever  regular  practitioners  appeared 
in  the  market.  It  found  its  way  into 
church  and  palace — chamber  and  hall. 


It  served  at  once  to  cover  and  adorn 
cold  and  comfortless  walls.  It  added 
warmth,  and,  when  snow  was  on  the 
hill  and  ice  in  the  stream,  gave  an  air 
of  social  snugness  which  has  deserted 
some  of  our  modern  mansions. 

“  At  first  the  figures  and  groups,  which 
rendered  this  manufacture  popular,  were 
copies  of  favourite  paintings  ;  but,  as 
taste  improved  and  skill  increased,  they 
showed  more  of  originality  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions,  if  not  more  of  nature  in  their 
forms.  They  exhibited,  in  common 
with  all  other  works  of  art,  the  mixed 
taste  of  the  times — a  grotesque  union  of 
classical  and  Hebrew  history — of  mar¬ 
tial  life  and  pastoral  repose — of  Greek 
gods  and  Romish  saints.  Absurd  as 
such  combinations  certainly  were,  and 
destitute  of  those  beauties  of  form  and 
delicate  gradations  and  harmony  of  co¬ 
lour  which  distinguish  paintings  worthily 
so  called — still  when  the  hall  was  lighted 
up,  and  living  faces  thronged  the  floor, 
the  silent  inhabitants  of  the  walls  would 
seem,  in  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors,  some¬ 
thing  very  splendid.  As  painting  rose 
in  fame,  tapestry  sunk  in  estimation. 
The  introduction  of  a  lighter  and  less 
massive  mode  of  architecture  abridged 
the  space  for  its  accommodation,  and 
by  degrees  the  stiff  and  fanciful  creations 
of  the  loom  vanished  from  our  walls. 
The  art  is  now  neglected.  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  because  I  cannot  think  meanly 
of  an  art  which  engaged  the  heads  And 
hands  of  the  ladies  of  England,  and  gave 
to  the  tapestried  hall  of  elder  days  fame 
little  inferior  to  what  now  waits  on  a 
gallery  of  paintings.” 

A  few  pages  further  on  we  come  to 
the  arrival  in  England  of  Hans  Holbein, 
the  designer  of  the  Dauce  of  Death,  who 
introduced  with  him  the  art  in  which 
genius  shines. 

“  His  name  had  already  been  spread 
far  and  wide  by  the  obvious  and  peculiar 
beauty  of  his  productions,  and  by  the 
eloquent  praises  of  Erasmus.  Stung  with 
the  neglect  of  his  talents  at  Basle,  his 
native  place,  and  his  domestic  peace  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  froward  temper  of  his 
wife,  he  was  willing  to  seek  ar  peace 
and  profit  in  another  land.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  England  in  1526,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  This  island,  at  that 
period,  presented  a  fine  field  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  a  creative  and  original  genius. 
England  had  dismissed  the  pageantry  of 
the  Romish  church  ;  and — cleared  of  all 
preceding  works  of  the  pencil,  with  a 
taste  improved  and  a  mind  enlarged, 
and  great  wealth —  whoever  appeared 
willing  to  work  in  her  spirit,  she  was 
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ready  to  welcome  and  reward  him.  The 
genius  of  Holbein  was  too  literal  and 
mechanical  for  this.  He  was  skilful  in 
plain  fidelity  of  resemblance,  and  could 
imitate  whatever  stood  before  him  in 
living  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  he  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  imagination — in  the  rare  art  of 
embodying  visions  of  grace  and  beauty. 

“He  wrought  at  the  court  of  Henry 
with  a  diligence,  and,  what  was  better, 
with  a  skill  new  to  the  country.  His 
works  are  chiefly  portraits,  and  are  all 
distinguished  by  truth  and  by  nature.  His 
Sir  Thomas  More  has  an  air  of  boldness 
and  vigour,  and  a  look  at  once  serene 
and  acute,  which  attest  the  sincerity  of 
the  resemblance.  His  Anne  Boleyn  is 
graceful  and  volatile,  his  King  Henry 
bluff  and  joyous,  with  jealous  eyes  and 
an  imperious  brow.  He  was  not  always 
so  faithful  to  nature— and  knew  how  to 
practise  the  flattery  of  his  profession. 
He  lavished  so  much  beauty  on  Anne  of 
Cieves,  that  the  king,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  tire  picture,  when  the  original 
came  to  his  arms,  regarded  her  with  aver¬ 
sion  and  disgust — exclaimed  against  the 
gross  flattery  of  Hans — and  declared  she 
was  not  a  woman  but  a  Flanders  mare. 
This  anecdote,  however,  confirms  the 
painter’s  claim  to  fidelity  in  his  other 
likenesses,  he  was  no  habitual  flatterer, 
or  Henry  would  not  have  given  implicit 
faith  to  him.  On  another  occasion  Hol¬ 
bein  went  to  Flanders  to  draw  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Milan — 
the  intended  successor  to  Jane  Seymour. 
She  was  a  princess  of  equivocal  virtue, 
but  of  ready  wit.  “  Alas  l”  said  she, 
fS  what  answer  shall  I  give  to  the  King 
of  England  ?  I  am  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  but  one  head  ;  had  I  two,  one 
of  them  should  be  at  his  highness’s  ser¬ 
vice. 

“  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  the 
king  employed  Holbein  to  paint  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  fairest  young  ladies  in  his 
kingdom,  that,  in  case  of  the  frailty  of  a 
queen,  he  might  go  to  his  gallery  and 
select  her  successor.  This  story,  which 
I  can  desire  no  one  to  credit,  seeing  that 
his  majesty  had  ready  access  to  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  is  countenanced  by  an  anecdote 
related  by  Vermander.  One  day,  whilst 
the  artist  was  painting  in  private  the 
portrait  of  a  favourite  lady  for  the  king, 
a  great  lord  unexpectedly  found  his  way 
into  the  chamber.  The  painter,  a  brawny 
powerful  man,  and  somewhat  touchy  of 
temper,  threw  the  intruder  down  stairs, 
bolted  the  door,  ran  to  the  king  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  passage,  fell  on  his  knees,  asked  for 
pardon,  and  obtained  it.  In  came  the 
courtier  and  made  his  complaint.  “  By 
God’s  splendour,”  exclaimed  the  king, 


(this  was  his  customary  oath,)  “you 
have  not  to  do  with  Hans  but  with  me. 
Of  seven  peasants  I  can  make  seven 
lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein.” 

“The  works  of  Holbein  were  once  very 
numerous  in  England,  but  some  were 
destroyed  during  the  great  civil  wars  ; 
others  were  sold  abroad  by  the  Puritan 
parliament,  and  many  perished  when 
the  great  palace  of  Whitehall  was  burned. 
The  original  drawings,  eighty-nine  in 
number,  which  he  made  of  the  chief  per¬ 
sons  of  Henry’s  court,  are  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  his  present  Majesty’s  col¬ 
lection.  Charles  the  First  exchanged 
them  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for 
the  splendid  St.  George  of  Raphael  ; 
Pembroke  gave  them  to  the  Earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  ;  they  suffered  something  in  the  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  the  civil  fwar,  and  at  last 
found  their  way  back,  it  is  not  remem¬ 
bered  how,  into  the  Royal  Gallery.  “  A 
great  part  of  these  drawings,”  observes 
Walpole,  “  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  in 
one  respect  preferable  to  the  finished  pic¬ 
tures,  as  they  are  drawn  in  a  bold  and 
free  manner.  And  though  they  have 
little  more  than  the  outline,  being  drawn 
with  chalk  upon  paper  stained  of  a  flesh 
colour,  and  scarce  shaded  at  all,  there 
is  a  strength  and  vivacity  in  them  equal 
to  the  most  perfect  portraits.” 

“  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  1554. 
His  works  have  sometimes  an  air  of 
stiffness,  but  they  have  always  the  look 
of  truth  and  life.  He  painted  with  great 
rapidity  and  ease,  wrought  with  the  left 
hand,  and  dashed  off  a  portrait  at  a  few 
sittings.  He  was  gay  and  joyous,  lived 
freely,  and  spent  his  pension  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  florins  and  the  money  he  received 
for  his  works  with  a  careless  liberality. 
He  had  a  strong  frame,  a  swarthy  sensual 
face,  a  neck  like  a  bull,  and  an  eye  un¬ 
likely  to  endure  contradiction.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  his  fame  to  withhold  the  in¬ 
formation  that  his  talents  were  not  con¬ 
fined  to  pictures.  Like  other  eminent 
artists  his,  mind  took  a  range  beyond  the 
brush  and  the  easel.  He  was  an  able 
architect — he  modelled  and  he  carved. 
He  was  skilful  too  in  designing  orna¬ 
ments,  and  in  making  drawings  for  print¬ 
ed  books  ;  some  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  cut  himself.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had 
a  book  of  jewels  of  his  designing,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Inigo 
Jones  had  another  book  of  his  designs 
for  weapons,  hilts,  ornaments,  scabbards, 
swordbelts,  buttons,  hooks,  hatbands, 
girdles,  shoe-clasps,  knives,  forks,  salt¬ 
cellars,  and  vases,  all  for  King  Henry.” 

At  page  forty-nine  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  humorous  anecdotes  of  Sir  Godfrey 
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Kneller,  whose  vanity  i(  was  redeemed 
by  his  naivete  and  rendered  pleasant  by 
his  wit.  “  Dost  thou  think,  man,”  said 
he  to  his  tailor,  who  proposed  his  son 
for  a  pupil,  “  dost  thou  think,  man,  I 
can  make  thy  son  a  painter  ?  No  !  God 
Almighty  only  makes  painters.”  His 
wit,  however,  was  that  of  one  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
wicked  court.  He  once  overheard  a  low 
fellow  cursing  himself.  “  God  damn 
you !  indeed  !”  exclaimed  the  artist  in 
wonder  ;  “  God  may  damn  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  perhaps  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ;  but  do  you  think  he  will  take 
the  trouble  of  damning  such  a  scoundrel 
as  you  ?”  The  servants  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  abused  the  liberty 
of  a  private  entrance  to  the  painter’s 
garden,  and  plucked  his  flowers.  Kneller 
sent  word  that  he  must  shut  the  door  up. 
“  Tell  him,”  the  doctor  peevishly  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  he  may  do  anything  with 
it  but  paint  it.” — “  Never  mind  what  he 
says,”  retorted  Sir  Godfrey,  “  I  can 
take  any  thing  from  him — but  physic.” 

“Kneller  was  one  day  conversing  about 
his  art,  when  he  gave  the  following  neat 
reason  for  preferring  portraiture.  “  Paint¬ 
ers  of  history,”  said  he,  c‘  make  the 
dead  live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  them¬ 
selves  till  they  are  dead.  I  paint  the 
living,  and  they  make  me  live  !”  In  a 
conversation  concerning  the  legitimacy 
of  the  unfortunate  sort  of  James  the 
Second,  some  doubts  having  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  Oxford  Doctor,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  much  warmth,  “  His  father 
and  mother  have  sat  to  me  about  thirty- 
six  times  a-piece,  and  I  know  every  line 
and  bit  of  their  faces.  Mein  Gott  1  I 
could  paint  King  James  now  by  memory. 
I  say  the  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there 
is  not  a  feature  in  his  face  but  what  be¬ 
longs  either  to  father  or  to  mother  ;  this 
I  am  sure  of,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
nay,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  his  mo¬ 
ther’s,  the  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you 
may  be  out  in  your  letters,  but  I  cannot 
be  out  in  my  lines.” 

Passing  over  the  long  life  of  that  sin¬ 
gular  and  eccentric  genius,  Hogarth,  we 
come  to  the  Biography  of  the  famous 
landscape  painter,  Richard  Wilson,  where 
at  page  192,  we  find  the  following  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  mortifying  neglect  which 
that  great  genius  experienced. 

(( It  was  the  misfortune  of  Wilson  to 
be  unappreciated  in  his  own  day  ; — and 
he  had  the  additional  mortification  of 
seeing  works  wholly  unworthy  of  being 
ranked  with  his,  admired  by  the  public 
and  purchased  at  large  prices.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  tire  pictures  of  Barret  was  so 
great,  that  the  income  of  that  indifferent 
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dauber  rose  to  two  thousand  pounds 
a-year  ;  and  the  equally  weak  landscapes 
of  Smith  of  Chichester  were  of  high 
value  in  the  market — at  the  time  when 
the  works  of  Wilson  were  neglected  and 
disregarded,  and  the  great  artist  himself 
was  sinking,  in  the  midst  of  the  capital, 
under  obscurity,  indigence,  and  dejection. 
He  was  reduced,  by  this  capricious  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  wealthy  and  the  titled,  to 
work  for  the  meanest  of  mankind.  Ho¬ 
garth,  as  we  have  seen,  sold  some  of  his 
plates  for  half-a-crown  a  pound  weight — • 
and  Wilson  painted  his  Ceyx  and  Al¬ 
cyone  for  a  put  of  beer  and  the  remains 
of  a  Stilton  cheese !  His  chief  resource 
for  subsistence  was  in  the  sordid  libe¬ 
rality  of  pawnbrokers,  to  whose  hands 
many  of  his  finest  works  were  consigned 
wet  from  the  easel.  One  person,  who 
had  purchased  many  pictures  from  him, 
when  urged  by  the  unhappy  artist  to  buy 
another,  took  him  into  his  shop -garret, 
and,  pointing  to  a  pile  of  landscapes, 
said,  “  Why,  look  ye,  Dick,  you  know 
I  wish  to  oblige,  but  see  !  there  are  all 
the  pictures  I  have  paid  you  for  these 
three  years.”  To  crown  his  disappoint¬ 
ments — in  a  contest  for  fame  with  Smith 
of  Chichester — the  Royal  Society  decided 
against  Wilson. 

“  To  account  for  the  caprice  of  the 
public,  or  even  for  the  imperfect  taste 
of  a  Royal  Society,  is  less  difficult  than 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  feelings  of  dislike, 
and  even  hostility,  with  which  Wilson 
was  regarded  by  Reynolds.  We  are 
told  that  the  eminent  landscape-painter, 
notwithstanding  all  the  refinement  and 
intelligence  of  his  mind,  was  somewhat 
coarse  and  repulsive  in  his  manners.  He 
was  indeed  a  lover  of  pleasant  company, 
a  drinker  of  ale  and  porter — one  who 
loved  boisterous  mirth  and  rough  humour 
— and  such  things  are  not  always  found 
in  society  which  calls  itself  select.  But 
what  could  the  artist  do?  The  man 
whose  patrons  are  pawnbrokers  instead 
of  peers — whose  works  are  paid  in  porter 
and  cheese — whose  pockets  contain  little 
copper  and  no  gold — whose  dress  is 
coarse  and  his  house  ill-replenished — 
must  seek  such  society  as  corresponds 
with  his  means  and  condition — he  must 
be  content  to  sit  elsewhere  than  at  a  rich 
man’s  table  covered  with  embossed  plate. 
That  the  coarseness  of  his  manners  and 
the  meanness  of  his  appearance  should 
give  offence  to  the  courtly  Reynolds  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at — that  they  were 
the  cause  of  his  hostility  I  cannot  believe, 
though  this  has  often  been  asserted. — 
Their  dislike  was  in  fact  mutual,  and  I 
fear  it  must  be  imputed  to  something  like 
jealousy.” 
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We  venture  another  extract  from  the 
Life  of  Wilson,  exhibiting  him  existing 
in  adversity,  and  in  prosperity,  which 
he  did  not  attain,  like  many  others,  until 
it  was  too  late  in  life  for  him  to  enjoy 
the  possession  of  the  comfortable  means 
he  arrived  at. 

“  Wilson’s  process  of  painting  was 
simple ;  his  colours  were  few,  he  used 
but  one  brush,  and  worked  standing.  He 
prepared  his  palette,  made  a  few  touches, 
then  retired  to  the  window  to  refresh  his 
eye  with  natural  life,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes  and  resumed  his  labours. 
Beechey  called  on  him  one  day,  and 
found  him  at  work  ;  he  seized  his  visitor 
hastily  by  the  arm,  hurried  him  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  room,  and  said, 
“  There,  look  at  my  landscape — this  is 
where  you  should  view  a  painting  if  you 
wish  to  examine  it  with  your  eyes,  and 
not  with  your  nose.”  He  was  then  an 
old  man,  his  sight  was  failing,  his  touch 
was  unsure,  and  he  painted  somewhat 
coarsely,  but  the  effect  was  wonderful. 
He  too,  like  Reynolds,  had  his  secrets 
of  colour,  and  his  mystery  of  the  true 
principle  in  painting,  which  he  refused 
to  explain,  saying,  “  They  are  like  those 
of  nature,  and  are  to  be  sought  for  and 
found  in  my  performances.”  Of  his 
own  future  fame  he  spoke  seldom,  for 
he  was  a  modest  man,  but,  when  he  did 
speak  of  it,  he  used  expressions  which  the 
world  has  since  sanctioned.  “Beechey,” 
he  said,  “  you  will  live  to  see  great 
prices  given  for  my  pictures,  when  those 
of  Barret  will  not  fetch  one  farthing.” 

“  The  salary  of  librarian  rescued  him 
from  utter  starvation  ;  indeed,  so  few  were 
his  wants,  so  simple  his  fare,  and  so 
moderate  his  appetite,  that  he  found  it, 
little  as  it  was,  nearly  enough.  He  had 
as  he  grew  old  become  more  neglectful 
of  his  person — as  fortune  forsook  him  he 

left  a  fine  house  for  one  inferior - a 

fashionable  street  for  one  cheap  and  ob¬ 
scure  ;  he  made  sketches  for  haif-a- 
crown,  and  expressed  gratitude  to  one 
Paul  Sanby  for  purchasing  a  number 
from  him  at  a  small  advance  of  price. 
His  last  retreat  in  this  wealthy  city  was 
a  small  room  somewhere  about  Totten¬ 
ham- Court  Road  ; — an  easel  and  a  brush 
— a  chair  and  a  table — a  hard  bed  with 
few  clothes — a  scanty  meal  and  the  fa¬ 
vourite  pot  of  porter — were  all  that  Wil¬ 
son  could  call  his  own.  A  disgrace  to 
an  age  which  lavished  its  ten  of  thou¬ 
sands  on  mountebanks  and  projectors — 
on  Italian  screamers,  and  men  who  made 
mouths  at  Shakspeare- 

“  It  is  reported  that  Reynolds  relaxed 
his  hostility  at  last — and,  becoming  ge¬ 
nerous  when  it  was  too  late,  obtained  an 


order  from  a  nobleman  for  two  landscapes 
at  a  proper  price.  This  kindness  soft¬ 
ened  the  severity  of  Wilson’s  animad¬ 
versions  on  the  President  ;  but  old  age 
with  its  infirmities  was  come  upon  him  ; 
his  sight  was  failing,  his  skill  of  touch¬ 
ing  was  forsaking  him,  and  his  naturally 
high  spirit  had  begun  to  yield  at  last  to 
the  repeated  inj  uries  of  fortune.  London 
was  relieved  from  witnessing  the  melan¬ 
choly  close  of  his  life.  A  small  estate 
became  his  by  the  death  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  make 
some  amends  for  the  neglect  of  mankind, 
a  profitable  vein  of  lead  was  discovered 
on  his  ground.  When  this  two- fold  good 
fortune  befel  him,  he  waited  on  his  steady 
friend.  Sir  William  Beechey,  to  ask  him 
if  he  had  any  commands  for  Wales.  His 
spirits  were  then  high,  but  appeared  as¬ 
sumed,  for  his  health  was  visibly  declin¬ 
ing,  and  his  faculties  were  impaired. 
He  put  his  hands  to  each  side,  and  press¬ 
ing  them,  said,  with  a  sorrowful  smile, 
“  Oh  !  these  back  settlements  of  mine  1” 
He  took  an  affecting  farewell  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  set  out  for  his  native  place  ; 
where,  far  from  the  bitterness  of  pro¬ 
fessional  rivalry,  and  placed  above  the 
reach  of  want,  he  looked  to  enjoy  a  few 
happy  days. 

“  He  arrived  safely  at  Colomondie 
beside  the  village  of  Llanverris  in  Den¬ 
bighshire,  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  relation,  Mrs.  Jones.  The  house  was 
elegant  and  commodious,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  which  Wilson  loved.  _  It 
stood  among  fine  green  hills,  with  old 
romantic  woods,  picturesque  rocks,  ver¬ 
dant  lawns,  deep  glens,  and  the  whole 
was  cheered  with  the  sound  as  well  as 
the  sight  of  running  water.  He  was  now 
in  affluence — was  loved  and  respected  by 
all  around  him— and,  what  was  as  much 
to  him — or  more,  he  was  become  a  dwel¬ 
ler  among  scenes  such  as  had  haunted 
his  imagination,  even  when  Italy  spread 
her  beauty  before  him.  He  wrought 
little  and  walked  much  ; — the  stone  on 
which  he  loved  to  sit,  the  tree  under 
which  he  shaded  himself  from  the  sun, 
and  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  he 
commonly  walked,  are  all  remembered 
and  pointed  out  by  the  peasantry.  But 
he  wanted — what  wealth  could  not  give 
— youth  and  strength  to  enjoy  what  he 
had  fallen  heir  to.  His  strength  failed 
fast — his  walks  became  shorter  and  less 
frequent — and  the  last  scene  he  visited 
was  where  two  old  picturesque  fir-trees 
stood,  which  he  loved  to  look  at  and 
introduce  into  his  compositions.  Walking 
out  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  favourite 
dog — whether  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or 
overcome  by  some  sudden  pain,  Wilson 
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sank  down,  and  found  himself  unable  to 
rise.  The  sagacious  animal  run  home, 
howled,  pulled  the  servants  by  their 
clothes,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  to  the  aid  of  his  master.  He  was 
carried  home,  but  he  never  fairly  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  shock.  He  complained 
of  weariness  and  pain,  refused  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  languished  and  expired  in  May, 
17 82,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

“  As  a  landscape-painter  the  merits  of 
Wilson  are  great,  his  conceptions  are 
generally  noble,  and  his  execution  vi¬ 
gorous  and  glowing,  the  dewy  freshness, 
the  natural  lustre  and  harmonious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  scenes,  have  seldom 
been  exceeded.  He  rose  at  once  from 
the  tame  insipidity  of  common  scenery 
into  natural  grandeur  and  magnificence 
* — his  streams  seem  all  abodes  for  nymphs, 
his  hills  are  fit  haunts  for  the  muses,  and 
his  temples  worthy  of  gods.  His  whole 
heart  was  in  his  art,  and  he  talked  and 
dreamed  landscape.  He  looked  on  cattle 
as  made  only  to  form  groups  for  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  on  men  as  they  composed  har¬ 
moniously.  One  day  looking  on  the  fine 
scene  from  Richmond  Terrace,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  point  out  a  spot  of  particular 
beauty  to  the  friend  who  accompanied 
him — ££  There,”  said  he,  holding  out  his 
finger,  ff  see  near  those  houses — there, 
where  the  figures  are.”  He  stood  for 
sometime  by  the  waterfall  of  Terni  in 
speechless  admiration,  and  at  length  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Well  done:  water,  by  God!” 
In  aerial  effect  he  considered  himself 
above  any  rival.  When  Wright  of  Derby 
offered  to  exchange  works  with  him,  he 
answered,  ££  With  all  my  heart.  I’ll 
give  you  air,  and  you  will  give  me  fire.” 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall,  if  other 
pressing  matter  does  not  prevent  us,  turn 
to  the  contents  of  this  very  pleasant 
volume  again  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  re¬ 
commend  it  to  our  friends  as  one  deserving 
of  their  especial  notice. 


TALE  OF  A  TUB. 

(.For  the  Olio.) 

I  knew  a  Maiden  in  a  vale 

That  lived  beside  the  floods  ? 

Her  countenance  was,  like  her,  pail , 

Her  feelings  “  in  the  suds.” 

She  wash’d  from  daylight  to  the  dark, 
And  c-lack’d  the  wash-house  over 

Till  by  her  w-ringing  came  a  spark, 

A  Lover — but,  a  Rover! 

He  p-leased  her  much,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 
She  liked  his  “  soap  and  size;” 

But  love,  like  truth,  “  lies  in  a  well,” 
And  does  not  always  ri3e. 


Betsy  sought  out  a  dry-ground  cot 
For  laund-dress  such  as  she  : 

Bleach’d  forms  were  d-angling  near  the  spot, 
And  William  went  to  see. 

Her  prop  removed, — her  line  was  broke, 

Her  “  hanging  out”  in  vain  ; 

It  was  not  “  in  her  line”  to  joke 
Of  William  in  the  main. 

Whene’er  the  clothes  flapp’d  smartly  through 
The  boreal  songs  of  day. 

She  call’d  them  sails  till  they  were  blue , 

And  clear  starch’d  clean  away. 

“  Will’s  crimp’d,”  she  cried,  “  I  know  the  drift, 
’Tis  the  tide-waiter’s  fate 

Her  shifts  were  wash’d,  but  did  not  shift 
Her  washing  for  a  mate. 

Time  gather’d  years  and  gather’d  dirt. 

The  washing-block  was  still; 

Betsy  received  a  mortal  hurt. 

When  mortals  fetch’d  her  Will • 

She  left  the  tub. — its  ribs  got  dry, 

The  hoops  sp-rung  like  her  own  : 

Death  heard  her  rince  her  latest  sigh. 

And  “  kick’d  her  bucket  down.”  P. 


HORACE.— Book  II.  Oms  XIV. 

( Translated  for  the  Olio.) 

How  swiftly.  Posthumus,,  y  ears  glide  away,. 
Heedless  of  prayer,  unwilling  to  delay; 

The  feeble  step  of  age,  the  furrow’d  brow. 
That  life  is  on  the  wane  too  plainly  show  ; 
Though  daily  for  relentless  Pluto’s  shrine. 
Thou  slay’st  three  hundred  of  thy  choicest 
kine. 

Deaf  to  all  vows,  he’ll  rescue  none  from  death. 
And  e’en  denied  the  mighty  Tytyos  breath. 
Who  cross’d  the  black  Avernu’s  watery  plain. 
Which  all  must  pass,  whence  none  return 
again; 

All  cross  alike  the  lake,  the  lowly  clown, 

The  cottager,  and  he  who  wears  a  crown. 
Fierce  war  and  strife  shall  there  be  hush’d  to 
peace, 

The  roaring  of  the  mighty  Adria  cease. 

Oh !  there  no  more  shall  we  poor  mortals  fear 
Sharp  Autumn’s  deadly  wind  and  blast  severe : 
All,  all  must  cross  that  slowly-ebbing  tide. 

On  whose  dark  shore  the  Danaids  reside: 
Where  Sysiphus,  amid  the  mournful  train, 
Condemn’d  to  toil,  toils  still,  alas!  in  vain. 
Yet,  oh  !  why  leave  a  tender  wife—a  home — 
And  native  fields,  tbro’  which  we  loved  to 
roam  ? 

Of  all  the  trees  we  living  loved  to  tend. 

The  cypress  only  o’er  our  tomb  shall  bend ; 

A  worthier  heir  shall  quaff  from  cups  of  gold, 
Our  stock  of  Ccecuban  or  Massic*  old ; 

Wine  shall  bedew  the  pavement  of  his  hall, 
Choicer  ne’er  deck’d  the  sacred  festival. 

/3- 
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KIT’S  COTY  HOUStf. 

Continued. 

For  the  Olio. 


“  The  Egyptians,*’  says  Bryant,  on  the 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  £f  had  several  cities 


*  Wines  much  celebrated  among  the  Romans, 
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styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Heliopolis, 
Idithyia,  Abarci,  and  Brusirus  ;  in  these, 
at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  men. 
The  objects  thus  destined  were  persons  of 
bright  hair  and  a  particular  complexion, 
such  as  were  seldom  to  be  found  amongst 
the  native  Egyptians.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that  they  were  foreigners  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  while  the  Israelites  resided 
in  Egypt,  they  were  chosen  from  that 
body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a 
high  altar,  and  thus  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes 
of  these  victims,  and  scattered  them  up¬ 
wards  into  the  air,  that  where  any  atom 
of  this  dust  was  wafted,  a  blessing  might 
be  entailed.” 

On  this  cromlech,  the  stone  of  Ketti, 
the  house  of  Baal,  or  Belatucadro,  lord  of 
the  firmament,*  stood  the  trembling  cri¬ 
minal,  the  captive  taken  in  war,  and, 
when  these  were  wanting,  the  innocent 
victim  destined  to  bleed  as  an  offering  to 
the  sun  for  the  sins  of  his  nation  1  Already 
have  they  led  him  from  the  neighbouring 
temple  of  rocks,  amid  a  long  procession  of 
Druidesses  and  Druids,  with  music  aud 
solemn  dances,  where  on  his  head  the 
arch-priest  poured  a  libation  or  lustration 
of  holy  water. f  By  his  side  appeared 
the  officiating  Druid,  with  a  broad  knife 
flashing  to  the  morning  sun,  ready  to  per¬ 
form  the  bloody  death-rite  !  Thousands 
of  spectators,  assembled  by  the  signal- 
fires  of  the  Druids,  lighted  up  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
stand  without  the  vallum  and  dyke  which 
encircle  the  sacred  place,  like  those  which 
Moses  raised  round  Mount  Sinai,  J  impa¬ 
tiently  waiting  to  behold  the  fatal  blow. 

The  signal  Is  given  by  the  Arch-Druid 
— up-flashing  cymbal,  pealing  trump, 
and  wailing  horn,  while  the  deep  chariot- 
drum  of  battle  rolled  its  hollow  thunder 
from  hill  to  hill  1  The  glancing  knife  of 
the  priest  is  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  and  the  blood-streams  rush  over  the 
sloping  altar-stone,  while  the  people  be¬ 
hold,  delighted,  the  writhings  of  the  Ha- 
ryhted,  as  he  lies  in  the  last  agonies  of 
dissolution !  The  whole  congregation 
shout  aloud,  and  the  harps  of  the  azure- 


*  Other  altars  have  been  dug  up  in  Britain, 
dedicated  to  this  deity,  by  the  name  of  Belatu¬ 
cadro  ;  which,  by  their  inscriptions,  appear  to 
have  been  erected  after  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  the  Romans.  He  is  also  called 
Belenus — the  Bell  or  Belus  of  the  Assyrians, 
or  the  Behatui-Cares,  or  Lord  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  as  the  Phoenicians  termed  him, — the 
Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — the  Baal 
of  the  Canaanites, — and  the  Bealan,  or  Sun,  of 
the  Irish 

+  “  They  pour  a  libation  on  a  man  aa  a  vic¬ 
tim.” — Strabo. 

t  See  Exodus,  ch.xix,,  v.  12, — 23. 


vested  bards  drown  his  parting  groans 
with  their  wild  and  melodious  death-hymn 
of  praise  to  the  worshipped  king  of  day. 
Omens  are  predicted  by  the  sacrificers 
from  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  the 
intestines  of  the  victim.  He  is  then  borne 
by  the  Vates  to  the  flat  hearth-stone,  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  altar,  where  the 
lifeless  and  mutilated  corse  is  prepared  by 
fire  as  a  grateful  offering  to  their  splendid 
divinity,  and  then  lifted  up  with  myste¬ 
rious  rites  on  one  of  the  Tuliihons,  or 
high-places  of  oblation,  in  the  adjoining 
circle  or  pillared  throne  of  the  sun. 

It  is  certain  that  these  horrible  sacrifices 
of  blood  continued  in  the  north  to  so  late 
a  period  as  the  Ninth  Century  !  when 
Einar  offered  up  his  captive,  Hald,  Prince 
of  Norway,  to  Odin.  We  also  find  that 
in  the  western  parts  of  Iceland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fornesthing,  there  was  a  circle 
of  stones,  where  tradition  has  preserved 
the  record  that  men  were  sacrificed,  after 
they  had  been  kilted  at  a  vast  stone  placed 
near  it.' — Vide.  Am  grim  ex  Ei/obi/ggia. 
Worm.  Mob.  Dan.  p.  27. 

Thus  we  perceive  how  nearly  allied  the 
religion  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  this  island 
was  to  the  abominations  of  the  eastern 
Gentiles,  which,  added  to  their  incursive 
mode  of  warfare  on  each  other,  their  many 
coloured  garments,  their  devotion  to  con¬ 
secrated  groves  and  high-places,  their 
hunting  with  hawks  (unknown  to  any 
other  of  the  western  nations),  their  forti¬ 
fied  hill -cities,  their,  chariots  of  war,  and 
the  gods  which  they  worshipped,  all  m 
clearly  point  out  their  eastern  origin. 

The  gloomy  night  of  superstition  and 
blood  hath  long  since  passed  away  from 
the  once  mysterious  isles  of  the  west,  aud 
the  day-spring  of  a  brighter  religion,  a 
milder  and  a  nobler  philosophy,  spreads 
its  refulgent  beams  o’er  the  ocean -circled 
regions  of  the  Cymry  ;  while  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  tell  posterity  of  the  awful  rites 
and  sanguinary  ceremonies  of  those  dark 
ages,  save  giant  fragments  of  rock,  that 
frown,  like  shadowy  spectres  of  the  past, 
on  the  desolate  plain  and  lonely  heath, 
far  from  the  cheerful  dwellings  of  man. 

J.  Fitzgerald  Pennie. 

Rogvald  Cottage,  July  1829. 


ON  HEALTH. 

{For  the  Olio.) 

Ye  Dryads,  tell  me  where  does  health  reside  ? 
In  crowded  cities  doth  the  nymph  abide  ? 

In  kingly  courts  where  nought  hut  pleasure's 
found, 

Where  revelry  and  noisy  mirth  resound  ? 

O  say  does  health  the  miser’s  treasure  bliss. 
Do  all  the  rich  this  one  chief  good  possess  ? 
Deprived  of  health,  all  pleasure  is  but  pain — 
All  luxuries  and  empty  wealth  are  vain. 
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But  view  the  careless  shepherd's  rosy  face ; 
The  ploughman,  too,  whom  health  and  vigour 
grace ; 

In  peace  their  tranquil  days  are  pass’d  away. 
Life’s  evening  comes — they  sleep  beneath  the 
clay. 

For  health,  alas  !  and  youthful  vigour  fail. 

The  bodies  of  the  strongest  are  but  frail. 

Grim  Death  is  felt  in  each  succeeding  age. 

And  all  alike  go  off  life’s  checquer’d  stage. 


Wfyz  $0t£  23cf0li. 

SINGULAR  PHRASES. 

The  following-  terms,  which  were  used 
in  some  parts  of  England,  in  former  times, 
for  pecuniary  fines,  have  the  following 
import : 

Scot  and  ZmL-— Public  impositions,  or 
contributions. 

Danegeld. — A  sum  first  paid  to  the 
Danes,  to  leave  England  at  peace  ;  but 
continued  as  a  tax  for  some  little  time  after 
the  conquest. 

Murdrum . — A  fine  imposed  upon  a 
place  wherein  a  murder  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  or  for  not  producing  the  murderer 
if  he  had  fled  thither. 

Lastage.— A  compensation  for  liberty 
to  bring  goods  to  fairs  and  markets,  or  to 
carry  them  where  the  owner  thought  pro¬ 
per  ;  paid  by  the  last. 

Passag-e.— Money  paid  for  passing  to 
and  fro  of  persons  and  goods,  in  common 
shores,  landing  places,  &c. 

Pontage. — Toll  for  passing  over  brid¬ 
ges,  with  horses,  carriages,  See.  or  under 
tiiem,  in  boats  or  other  vessels. 

Murage. — A  duty  collected  upon  carts 
or  horses  passing  through  a  town,  for 
building  or  repairing  its  walls. 

Picage. — Money  paid  for  breaking  up 
the  ground,  to  erect  booths,  stalls,  &c.  in 
fairs. 

Paage — Is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  as  Passage  mentioned  above. 


ORIENTAL  JESTS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  practise  of  retaining  fools  or  jesters 
to  chase  away  their  masters’  care,  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  Christendom.  The 
Caliphs  of  Bagdad  always  kept  one  at  their 
court ;  and  the  famous  Haroun  Alraschid 
had  one,  by  name  Bahalul,  who  was  as 
pre-eminent  in  his  line  as  the  Caliph  was 
in  his.  The  following  are  a  few  of  his 
f‘  merrie  concedes,”  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  more  of  a  knave  than  fool. 

An  Easy  Task. — -His  master  one  day 
took  it  into  his  head  to  order  Bahalul  to 
bring  him  a  list  of  all  the  fools  in  his  do¬ 
minions.  The  jester  answered,  “  That 
was  not  so  soon  done  ;  but  if  his  highness 
would  command  him  to  make  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  wise  men ,  he  would  do  it 
in  half  an-hour 


A  Compliment  Returned. — One  of 
Haroun’s  courtiers,  willing  to  be  witty  at 
the  expense  of  Bahalul,  told  him,  t(  That 
the  Caliph  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
command  of  all  the  asses,  wolves,  and 
monkeys,  in  his  kingdom.”  To  this  the 
fool  gravely  replied,  “  Could  not  you  tell 
me  at  once  that  he  had  made  me  king  of 
all  the  country,  and  that  you  were  one  of 
my  subjects  ?”  The  nettled  courtier 
slunk  away  abashed  at  having  the  tables 
so  completely  turned  upon  him,  and  never 
bandied  jests  with  Bahalul  afterwards. 

Disadvantages  of  being  a  King. — 
Bahalul  going  one  day  into  the  hall  of 
audience,  where  the  Caliph  held  his  divan, 
and  finding  the  throne  empty,  without  he¬ 
sitation  threw  himself  down  upon  it,  which 
the  attendants  perceiving,  belaboured  him 
most  unmercifully.  Bahalul  on  his  part 
made  the  whole  palace  ring  with  his 
screams  and  lamentations,  so  that  the  Ca¬ 
liph  hastily  entered  and  enquired  the  rea¬ 
son  of  his  grief.  The  attendant  replied, 
ee  That  he  made  all  that  disturbance 
because  they  had  thrashed  him  a  little  for 
his  impudence.”  “  No,  no,”  cried  the 
jester,  interrupting  them,  and  addressing 
Haroun,  “  it  was  not  for  myself  I  lament¬ 
ed  so  much,  but  in  compassion  for  you, 
most  mighty  sultan  ;  for  if  I  have  caught 
so  many  heavy  blows  for  sitting  once  in 
my  life  upon  the  throne,  what  a  pitiable 
condition  must  your’s  be,  who  occupy  it 
every  day /”  j.  wood. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GREEKS. 

Captain  Frankland,  in  his  travels,  from 
whom  we  extract,  speaking  of  the  Greeks, 
says,  ‘c  The  young  men  are  the  most 
beautiful  race  I  ever  saw  ;  their  long  hair, 
of  which  they  arq  very  proud,  falling  over 
their  shoulder  from  under  the  Greek  red 
cap,  their  embroidered  jackets,  vests,  and 
buskins,  their  splendid  arms  and  white 
kilts,  compose  on  the  whole  the  most 
graceful  and  becoming  costume  in  the 
world.  There  is  a  fire  in  their  eye,  and 
an  elasticity  and  dignity  in  their  step  and 
demeanour,  which  impress  the  spectator 
most  forcibly  in  their  favour. 

f<  The  older  men  are  less  vivacious  in 
their  manner,  but  equally  splendid  in  their 
dress.  Like  the  Turks,  these  people  seem 
to  lay  out  all  their  money  in  decorating 
their  persons,  and  in  purchasing  the  most 
expensive  arms.  A  great  deal  of  wealth 
is  thus,  no  doubt,  lavished  upon  trifles, 
that  might  have  been  rendered  more  avail¬ 
able  to  the  well-being  cf  the  state.  But 
I  must  not  forget  that  this  nation  is  still 
barbarous  ;  and  that  it  naturally  aspires 
and  imitates  the  Turks  in  all  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  follies ;  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
vices.” 
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3Ellu£tratt0«a  of 

DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BASTILE, 

Translated  from  the  French. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

It  was  on  the  memorable  14th  of  July, 
1789,  that  an  army  of  40,000  desperadoes, 
armed  with  offensive  weapons  of  every 
description,  intermingled  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  soldiers,  commenced  their  march 
through  the  city,  vociferating,  “  To  the 
Bastile !  To  the  Bastile!”  They  first 
attacked  the  Hospital  des  Invalides , 
where  a  large  magazine  of  arms  was  kept. 
Scarcely  any  resistance  was  made  by  the 
guard,  which  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
disabled  pensioners  ; — the  magazine  was 
taken,  and  3P,000  muskets  thus  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  rabble. 

They  then  proceeded  quickly  towards  the 
Bastile,  and  demanded  of  the  governor, 
(M.  de  Launay,)  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  fortress  surren¬ 
dered  into  their  hands.  The  governor 
dissembled,  seeming  to  comply,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  outer  gate  to  be  opened,  under 
pretence  of  allowing  a  party  of  them  to 
take  possession  of  it.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  entered,  than  the  gate  was  shut  upon 
them,  and  the  portcullis  over  which  they 
had  passed,  drawn  up.  The  governor 
then  ordered  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to 
tire  upon  them,  through  loop-holes  and 
turrets,  until  every  person  that  had  been 
admitted  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
The  people  without,  hearing  the  firing, 
and  learning  the  treachery  of  the  gover¬ 
nor,  instantly  assaulted  the  castle  on  all 
sides.  They  fetched  the  cannon  from  the 
king’s  garde  meuble ,  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  one  of  which  was  inlaid  with  sil¬ 
ver,  and  planted  them  against  the  Bastile 
until  a  breach  was  made,  when  it  was 
taken  by  storm. 

The  above  treachery  of  the  governor 
has  been  palliated  by  some  writers,  and 
totally  denied  by  others,  who  assert,  that 
the  whole  was  a  mistake,  and  that,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  moment,  the  people  fired 
on  one  another,  aud  imputed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  they  made  among  themselves  to  the 
soldiery  on  the  walls  and  ramparts.  But, 
that  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  seems  little 
to  be  doubted  ;  for,  when  the  breach  was 
carried,  and  the  governor  saw  almost 
every  part  of  the  Bastile  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  no  hope  of  escape  remained 
for  himself,  he  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 
magazine,  containing  250  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  would  not  only  have  de¬ 
stroyed  every  living  creature  about  the 
premises,  but  probably  half  the  city  of 
Paris.  From  the  execution  of  this  despe¬ 


rate  attempt  he  was  prevented  by  two  of 
his  own  serjeants,  who  caught  him  by  the 
arm,  and  wrested  the  pistol  from  him,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  fire  into  an  open  bar¬ 
rel  of  gunpowder. 

The  enraged  multitude  then  seized  the 
governor  and  other  officers  ;  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  guard-rooms,  armoury,  and 
magazine  ;  broke  the  windows,  set  fire  to 
the  furniture,  and  threw  open  the  doors  of 
the  prisons.  Their  inhabitants,  who,  till 
that  instant,  had  been  ignorant  of  what 
had  passed,  and  still  thought  the  world  in 
the  state  they  had  left  it,  were  brought  out, 
caressed,  and  carried  in  triumph  through 
the  streets. 

The  fate  of  the  garrison  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were 
seized  and  dragged  towards  the  Place  de 
Greve,  where  a  committee  was  sitting. 
M.  de  Launay,  the  governor,  was  stabbed 
in  several  places,  and  afterwards  behead¬ 
ed  at  the  Greve.  M.  de  Losme  Salbray, 
major  of  the  Bastile,  was  killed  in  the  Rue 
Tournelle.  M.  Pierson,  lieutenant  of  the 
invalides,  was  killed  on  his  way  to  the 
Greve.  M.  Caron,  lieutenant  in  the  same 
company,  after  receiving  four  wounds, 
was  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Dieu ,  where 
he  recovered. 

The  people  now,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  committee,  set  about  the  entire  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Bastile.  The  city  archi¬ 
tects  were  employed  to  conduct  the  work, 
and  that  immense  pile  was  soon  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

Thus  perished  that  den  of  infamy, 
which,  for  489  years,*  had  braved  the 
eye  of  justice.  Never,  since  the  erection 
of  this  tool  of  revenge  and  tyranny,  has 
the  name  of  the  Bastile  been  mentioned 
without  a  shudder  ;  and  never,  since  its 
downfall,  without  recalling  to  mind  the 
shocking  sufferings  of  those  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  to  jealousy  and  caprice,  who  lingered 
out  their  days  in  misery  and  wretched¬ 
ness  within  its  loathsome  dungeons  ! 

_ _  R.  K. 

Cu£tam3  of  Cotmtrtu?. 

DANCING  DERVISES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of 
the  doings  of  these  singular  personages 
from  Capt.  Frankland’s  interesting  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  ‘e  Travels  to  and  from 
Constantinople.” 

<(  April  24,  1827. — We  went  to-day, 


*  “  The  castle  of  the  Bastile  was  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  Hugh  d’Aubriot, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1370;  and,  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence  was 
against  him,  he,  having  excited  the  resentment 
of  tiie  church,  was  condemned  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  it.”  Enc.  Lon. 
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(says  our  author)  to  see  the  College  of 
the* *  Dancing  Dervises  (dervishes),  and 
to  witness  their  sacred  rotatory  dance. 
In  the  outer  court  of  the  mosque  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  famous  Halet  Effendi, 
where  I  found  an  Imaum  standing  with  a 
quadrant  in  his  hand  ;  before  him  was  a 
little  pool  of  water.  1  asked  him,  through 
our  interpreter,  what  he  was  doing  with 
the  quadrant?  He  replied,  he  was  ob¬ 
serving  what  the  hour  of  the  day  was  ! 
It  was  now  about  half-past  ten.  We  were 
told  to  return  about  two  hours  after  noon, 
to  witness  the  evolutions  of  the  dervishes. 
This  we  did  ;  and  were  admitted  without 
difficulty  into  a  neat  little  octagon  build¬ 
ing,  with  a  dome  over  our  heads.  We 
left  our  boots  at  the  door,  and  put  on  our 
slippers,  with  which  we  had  come  pro¬ 
vided.  We  sal  cross-legged  upon  mats, 
underneath  a  kind  of  corridor,  which  ran 
nearly  all  round  the  interior  of  the  mosque. 
At  the  eastern  side  was  a  small  niche,  in 
which  was  deposited  the  khoran,*  and 
over  the  niche  was  an  inscription  in  letters 
of  gold.  Across  and  under  the  dome 
hung  many  shabby-looking  variegated 
lamps,  full  of  oil,  such  as  we  use  in 
Europe  upon  general  illuminations.  We 
had  not  long  taken  our  stations,  when  the 
dervishes,  about  eight  in  number,  headed 
by  the  Sheik  Mevlevi,  entered  with  great 
gravity,  and  with  noiseless  step,  being 
barefooted.  There  were  two  pretty  little 
boys  in  their  number,  and  all  were  clad 
in  the  decent  green  robe,  brown  vestment, 
and  leather  girdle,  with  grey  felt  trun¬ 
cated  conical  cap  of  their  order.  The 
Sheik  Imaum  prostrated  himself  in  front 
of  the  Holy  Khoran,  placing  his  forehead 
upon  the  ground.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  all  the  dervishes,  who  were  ranged  a 
little  behind  him.  They  all  remained 
some  time  in  prayer  ;  after  which,  seating 
themselves  upon  their  heels,  they  listened 
to  a  long  discourse  from  the  Sheik,  occa¬ 
sionally  making  a  kind  of  response,  in 
which  they  were  accompanied  by  some 
most  barbarous  but  characteristic  music 
from  a  gallery  over  the  corridor.  This 
music  seemed  to  be  made  by  a  species  of 
rustic  pipe,  accompanied  by  a  stringed 
instrument  and  a  tambourine  or  drum. — 
After  about  half  an  hour  this  ceased,  and 
the  dervishes,  rising  on  their  feet  (the 
Sheik  remaining  in  a  sitting  posture), 
ranged  themselves  round  the  mosque  ; 
and  after  remaining  some  little  time  with 
their  heads  bent  downwards,  and  their 
hands  folded  upon  their  bosoms,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  signal  made  by  the  Sheik,  began  to 

*  This  ia  a  mistake,  an  no  Khoran  is  ever  de¬ 
posited  in  this  niche,  which  merely  serves  to  de¬ 
note  the  invisibility  of  the  deity,  and  to  direct 

*  he  face  of  the  praying  parties  towards  Mecca. 


put  themselves  into  a  gentle  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion,  waving  their  extended  arms  grace¬ 
fully  up  and  down,  as  if  to  balance  them¬ 
selves  as  they  swung  round.  They  did 
not  remain  fixed  to  their  places,  but  made, 
as  it  were,  an  orbit  of  the  circumference 
of  the  mosque.  They  quickened  and 
moderated  their  movements  as  the  music 
in,  the  gallery  seemed  to  excite  or  to  calm 
them ;  and  suddenly,  upon  a  sign  from 
the  Sheik,  they  stopped,  and  then  began 
to  go  round  again  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  former. 

“  The  spreading  out  umbrella-looking 
shape  of  their  garments,  the  undulating 
motion  of  their  arms,  the  heated  and  per¬ 
spiring  countenances  of  the  dervishes,  the 
fatigue  and  evident  giddiness  of  the  two 
children,  and  the  swimming  motion  of  the 
whole  group,  produced  upon  me  almost 
all  the  disagreeable  effects  of  sea-sickness, 
and  1  was  glad  when,  after  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  they  ceased  to  spin 
round  before  my  reeling  sight.  At  a 
moment’s  notice  they  all  stopped,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  Sheik 
Mevlevi,  placing  their  foreheads  fre¬ 
quently  upon  the  ground,  and  reciting  a 
prayer,  with  a  sonorous  but  agreeable 
voice ;  which  finished,  they  all  arose, 
and  the  Sheik  heading  the  procession, 
they  marched  once  or  twice  round  the 
area  of  the  mosque,  and  departed  as  they 
came.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 

Why  does  the  3d  chap,  of  Luke  ex¬ 
hibit  the  true  spirit  of  sorcery  ?— Because 
it  contains  so  many  which's.  P. 

Which  is  the  best  modern  representa¬ 
tive  of  Hercules  ?■ — The  King  of  Clubs. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  T  ONG  NOSE. 

Suzeni  was  a  famous  Persian  poet  and 
wit ;  he  nicknamed  a  fellow-rhymer,  who 
had  a  hideous  long  nose,  <(  The  Ass  of 
the  Cellar,”  because  he  fancied  his  long 
nose  resembled  the  instrument  there  used 
to  let  down  wine  into  a  cellar.  The  other 
complained  of  the  joke,  but  added,  f‘  I 
have  patience  enough  to  bear  all  such 
senseless  insults.”  Suzeni  replied,  ‘f  It 
was  plain  enough  he  was  a  patient  man, 
or  he  could  never  have  borne  such  an 
unaccountably  ugly  snout  for  forty  years  ; 
adding,  that  when  he  prostrated  himself 
in  saying  his  prayers,  it  was  not  out  of 
devotion,  but  to  hide  his  nose,  which  was 
become  as  insupportable  to  himself  as  it 
had  long  been  to  others  !”  j.  wood. 

EPITAPH  ON  MR.  STONE. 
Jerusalem’s  curse  was  not  fulfill’d  in  me. 

For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see. 
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Wednesday,  July  29. 

St.  Martha,  Virgin. 

Sun  rises  14m  after  4 —  Sets  Abm  after  7. 

St.  Martha  appears,  according  to  Butler,  to  have  been  one  of  those  holy  women  who  attended 
our  Saviour  during  his  passion,  and  stood  below  his  cross.  After  his  ascension, 
she  came  to  Marseilles,  and  is  said  to  have  ended  her  life  in  Provence,  where  her 
body  was  found  at  Tarascon. 

July  29.  — Expired  on  this  day  Signora  Storace,  eminent  as  a  vocalist  and  comedian.  Her 
successful  theatrical  career  commenced  at  the  opera  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1780, 
Avhence  she  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  theemperor,  in  1784,  a  salary  being  assigned 
to  her  of  near  ^500  per  annum.  After  the  Carnival  of  1787,  she  quitted  Vienna, 
and  came  to  London,  where,  in  a  short  time,  she  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  fa¬ 
vourite  comic  performers  and  singers  of  our  stage — never  failing  whilst  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  perform  to  receive  those  gratifying  marks  of  approbation  which  her 
talents  so  justly  merited, 

Thursday,  July  30. 

St.  Julietta,  a.d.  30.1. 

New  Moon,  39 m  after  5  Morning. 

Our  saint  recorded  to-day,  was  a  rich  lady  of  Cappadocia,  and  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  303. 

July  30.  — 1/68.  Sailed  from  Deptford  on  this  day,  on  the  first  of  his  three  celebrated 
voyages,  the  famous  circumnavigator,  Capt.  James  Cook.  It  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  celebrated  discoverer,  returned  to  England,  having  completed 
his  second  voyage,  (17/5,)  on  the  same  day  that  he  set  forth  on  his  first. 

Friday,  July  31. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyala. 

High  Water,  1 1  to  after  3  Morning — 2  8m  after  3  Afternoon. 

This  saint  was  the  founder  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  Pope  Paul  II.  approved  of 
it  under  that  title,  by  a  hull  dated  the  27th  September,  1540.  In  1540,  the  Jesuits 
first  opened  their  schools  in  Europe,  The  founder  of  this  learned  body  often  met 
with  violent  persecution,  which  he  surmounted  by  meekness  and  patience.  Igna¬ 
tius  died  at  Rome,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  in  1560,  and  was  canonized  in  1622. 
The  society  he  founded  was  suppressed  in  1773,  for  their  dangerous  political 
intrigues. 

Saturday,  Aug.  1. 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.— —Lammas  Day. 

Sun  rises  19m  after  4 - Sets  40m  after  7. 

The  1st  of  August  is  called  Lammas  Day ,  otherwise  the  Guleor  Yule  of  August, 
which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  British  words  Gwyl  Awst,  signifying  the  Feast 
of  August;  or  it  may  come  from  Vincula,  chains,  that  day  being  called  in  Latin, 
Festum  Sancti  Petri  ad  Vincula.  It  is  called  Lammas  Day,  quasi,  Lamb-Mass, 
because  on  that  day  the  tenants  that  held  lands  of  York  Cathedral,  (which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,)  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  bring  a  live  Lamb 
into  the  church  at  High  Blass  on  that  day.  Some  antiquarians  suppose  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hlarmaesse,  i.e.  Loaf  Mass,  so  named  as  a  feast  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  corn,  and  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
'  served  with  bread  of  new  wheat;  and  accordingly,  it  is  a  usage  in  some  places  for 
tenants  to  be  he  bound  to  bring  in  wheat  of  that  year  to  their  lord,  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  August. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  2. 

(SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morning ,  21  chap.  Samuel — Evening,  24  chap.  Samuel. 

St.  Alfrida,  Virgin. 

St.  Alfrida  or  Etheldrida  is  said  to  have  died  a.d.  834. 

Aug.  2.  — 1100.  On  this  day  King  William  II.  was  accidentally  killed  whilst  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  by  an  arrow  shot  at  a  stag  by  his  bow  bearer.  Sir  William  Tyrrel, 
a  Norman  knight.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  Red  King  “  was  more 
fierce  than  seemed  consistent  with  human  nature.” 

Monday,  Aug.  3. 

St.  Gamaliel.  Died  a.d.  415. 

High  Water,  Morning,  52 m  after  4— Afternoon,  Cm  after  5. 

Aug.  3.  — 1402.  On  this  day,  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  sailed  from 
Palos  on  his  first  voyage.  The  discoveries  which  Colon  effected  at  this  period, 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  changed  the  state  and  interest  of  Europe. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  4. 

St.  Dominic.  Died  a.d.  1221. 

Our  saint  was  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  order  of  Friar  Preachers,  called 
Black  Friars,  or  Dominicans  ;  his  native  place  was  Calaruega  in  Old  Castile. 

1804.  Expired  suddenly  on  this  day,  «t.  73,  whilst  pursuing  his  way  to 
Edinburgh,  the  brave  Admiral  Duncan,  the  victor  of  Camperdown. 
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See  page  37. 


SEllu^tratetr  article. 

THE  IMPORTUNATE  LADY. 


The  Lady  Estifana  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  ladies  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
and  was,  in  truth,  as  good  as  handsome, 
if  a  little  haughtiness  of  demeanour  and 
excessive  proneness  to  jealousy  may  be 
overlooked.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
the  rich  old  Marquis  D’Olina,  and  heiress 
of  his  great  wealth  ;  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Marquis  was  very 
watchful  over  her  conduct,  especially 
as  he  was  by  nature  suspicious.  This 
noble  lady  much  loved,  and  was  much 
loved  by,  Don  Alvarez,  the  nephew  of 
the  then  minister  of  the  king.  He  was  a 
noble  youth,  well  bred  in  all  honourable 
sentiments,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
arts  of  a  cavalier  ;  and  moreover,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  calm  and  temperate  mind  not 
often  found  in  one  of  his  age. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the 
Infanta  was  not  betrothed  ;  and,  being 
unengaged  in  heart  to  any  royal  lover, 
she  took  much  delight  in  the  young  Duke 
3— Vol.  IV.  D 


of  M — *s  company,  who  was  over  ready, 
as  the  king  and  his  minister  thought,  to 
shew  to  her  all  those  soft  attentions  by 
which  the  hearts  of  women,  be  they  il¬ 
lustrious  princesses  or  poor  peasants,  are 
too  apt  to  be  ensnared.  Whether  in  the 
tournament,  the  bull  fight,  or  the  making 
of  madrigals  and  love  sonnets,  the  prin¬ 
cess  was  ever  the  lady  of  the  Duke’s  de¬ 
votion,  until  it  came  to  be  marked  by  the 
most  dull  observers.  Such  conduct  did  not 
go  unblamed  by  the  king  and  the  more 
grave  part  of  his  court ;  but,  for  weighty 
reasons,  it  not  being  covenient  at  that 
time  to  banish  the  Duke,  the  great  minister 
was  obliged  to  furnish  some  other  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  tips  sad  and  growing  evil. 
After  divers  consultations  with  the  king, 
and  much  parleying  among  the  elders  of 
the  court,  both  ladies  and  lords,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  ministers,  because  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  the  grandees  could 
think  of  any  other  feasible  plan,  that  the 
Lady  Infanta  should  be  privately  conveyed 
away  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Barbara, 
the  Lady  Abbess  whereof  boasted  of  the 
royal  blood  ;  and  in  the  privacy  and  ho¬ 
liness  of  which  place  it  was  hoped  the 
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princess  would  regain  those  lofty  thoughts 
befitting'  her  high  stale.  This  being  de¬ 
termined  on,  the  next  difficult  considera¬ 
tion  \vas  the  selecting  an  hidalgo,  wise 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  import¬ 
ant  mission  as  the  conveying  the  heiress 
of  Spain,  in  secrecy,  to  the  convent — 
young  enough  to  defend  her  in  case  of 
need  from  any  rude  attack — and  politic 
enough  to  fashion  his  conduct  so  as  not 
to  betray  the  royally  of  her  whom  he 
escorted,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  approach 
too  familiarly  his  sacred  charge.  Where 
was  this  Phoenix  to  be  found  ?  At  length 
the  minister  ventured  to  propose  his  ne¬ 
phew  Don  Alvarez,  as  one  whom  he  would 
stake  his  life  to  be  worthy  of  such  great 
confidence.  Accordingly  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  perilous  office. 

Don  Alvarez  received  many  and  strong 
injunctions  as  to  his  conduct  and  se¬ 
crecy  ;  and  the  Infanta,  having  by  much 
and  long  discoursing  with  her  ghostly 
confessors,  royal  father,  and  governing 
ladies,  been  subdued  into  an  obedient 
quiet,  prepared  to  set  off,  with  her  pro¬ 
per  attendance,  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of 
Santa  Barbara,  under  the  disguise  of  a 


lady  travelling  with  her  brother-,  to  be¬ 
come  a  noviciate  thereat.  You  may  be 
assured  that  Don  Alvarez  did  not  fail  to 
present  himself  to  his  dear  Esiifana,  and 
lament  the  necessity  of  his  absence  ;  and 
when  she,  with  woman’s  natural  curio¬ 
sity,  sought  the  purport  of  that  absence, 
he  excused  himself  with  some  double- 
meaning  apology,  that  ofttimes  they  who 
deal  in  the  world’s  politics  are  forced  to 
invent.  The  lovers  parted  with  much 
grief,  for  young  and  tender  hearts  make 
much  of  parting  even  for  fleeting  weeks. 

It  is  easily  to  be  supposed  that  a  lady 
so  noble,  so  handsome,  and  so  great  in 
wealth  as  Donna  Estifana,  was  not  with¬ 
out  many  and  persevering  suitors,  who 
redoubled  their  gallantries  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  him  they  had  strong  suspicion 
to  be  more  favoured  than  themselves. 
And  there  was  one  among  them,  a  man 
noted  for  his  deep  and  crafty  spirit,  who 
had  wonderful  softness  of  manner,  and 
took  it  much  to  heart  that  he  could  not 
prevail  in  her  good  graces.  He  had 
so  far  fallen  from  his  true  Castilian  ho¬ 
nour,  as  to  darkly  vilify  his  absent  rival. 
But  in  this  it  needed  his  utmost  caution, 
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tor  the  Lady  Estifana  possessed  a  most 
pure  soul,  and  right  ready  wit,  that 
would  have  soon  discovered  and  scorned 
such  baseness.  However,  by  his  great 
sagacity  and  long  experience  in  the  ways 
of  women,  he  perceived  her  weak  side 
which  was  a  too  great  .susceptibility  of 
any  fancied  slight,  and  a  great  proneness 
to  suspicion,  qualities  for  the  most  part 
ever  joined;  and  by  most  subtle  modes 
he  insinuated  Don  Alvarez  to  be  gone  at 
that  very  time  secretly  to  conduct  a 
lady  to  some  unknown  retirement.  The 
Lady  Estifana,  though  she  would  not 
manifest  the  slightest  care  at  this  nolifi- 
cation,  pondered  much  on  it  privately, 
until  at  length,  by  too  frequent  medita¬ 
tion  thereon,  it  took  sole  possession  of  the 
fancy,  and  then  raised  a  storm  of  doubt, 
and  fear,  and  anger  in  her  breast,  which 
nothing  but  disproof  could  allay.  The 
tormentor,  seeing  his  poison  work,  threw 
out  a  hint  that  Don  Alvarez  would,  at  a 
certain  time,  rest  at  the  Marquis  Piombo’s, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  a  much  prized 
friend  of  the  Marquis  D’Olina.  And  this 
was  the  truth,  however  he  came  by  it. 
For  the  Marquis  Piombo  being,  it  is  said, 
a  creature  of  the  government,  had  had 
orders  from  the  minister  to  receive  the 
travellers  as  persons  of  rank,  but  on  pain 
of  deep  displeasure,  to  make  no  enquiries 
who  they  were,  or  whence  they  came, 
or  whither  they  were  going.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  information,  Estifana  pre¬ 
tended  to  grow  sick  of  the  town,  and 
wearied  her  father  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Marquis  Piombo,  and,  after  some  delays, 
they  arrived  at  his  noble  castle,  where 
much  gay  company  was  assembled,  and 
where  she  anxiously  sought  for  Don  Al¬ 
varez,  but  did  not  find  him.  Already 
had  she  begun  to  repent  of  her  misgiv¬ 
ings,  and  to  take  to  task  her  unconfiding 
heart  for  thus  daring  to  impugn  the  faith 
of  a  knight  so  loyal  and  so  tender  as  Al¬ 
varez.  She  had  began  to  detest  his  base 
rival  for  his  false  news,  when,  as  she 
stood  at  her  window,  looking  out  on  the 
setting  sun,  that  ever  driveth  pensive 
minds  to  meditation,  she  heard  tones  of 
impleading,  tones  which  made  her  shake 
from  head  to  foot,  for  they  were  those  of 
Don  Alvarez.  She  listened  again,  again 
she  heard  them  in  tender  entreaty,  to 
which  a  soft  female  voice  made  answer. 
Her  rage  flashing  up,  and  towering  into 
haughty  wrath,  she  was  about  to  seek 
for  a  door  to  rush  in  on  the  perfidious 
man,  when  her  foot  catching  in  the  arras, 
drew  it  aside,  and  discovered  a  little  cir¬ 
cular  hole,  which  had  been  devised  by 
some  spy  for  cunning  purposes.  Forget¬ 
ting  in  her  frenzy  the  laws  of  honour — so 
debasing  is  passion — she  looked  through 


it,  and  saw  Don  Alvarez  beseeching  at 
the  feet  of  a  bewitching  lady.  Overcome 
bv  emotions,  she  struggled  to  her  bed¬ 
side,  and,  throwing  herself  on  it,  gave 
way  to  a  convulsion,  which  ended  in 
floods  of  tears. 

It  was  Don  Alvarez  she  saw.  It  was  Don 
Alvarez  beseeching  his  princess  not  to 
faint  in  her  good  resolves,  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  same  unknown  manner  to  her 
destined  abode  at  the  convent,  as  most 
befitting  her  royal  heart,  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  in  the  end,  of  her  glory  and  joy. 

The  hour  of  the  common  banquet  ap¬ 
proached,  and  as  he  was  to  quit  the  castle 
on  the  morrow,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  be 
present  at  it. 

Estifana  having,  by  this  time,  called 
pride  and  resentment  to  her  aid,  resolved 
not  to  give  cause  for  any  notice  of  her 
father,  by  absenting  herself  from  this 
meal.  And  having  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
compose  her  features,  and  smooth  her 
swollen  eyes,  she  entered  the  great  hall 
a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  serving  of 
the  banquet.  Scarcely  had  she  entered 
ere  Don  'Alvarez,  enraptured  and  asto¬ 
nished,  beheld  her,  and  approaching  her 
with  joy,  expressed  his  unexpected  de^ 
light.  But  what  were  his  sensations, 
when,  turning  abruptly  from  him,  she 
called  out  to  a  nobleman  near  her,  “  Don 
Lewis,  oblige  me  by  conducting  me  to 
my  seat,  and  relieving  me  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  impertinent  intruder.”  Un¬ 
conscious  of  deserving  such  treatment, 
Alvarez  stood  bewildered,  until  reminded 
the  banquet  was  served,  joining  which, 
he  did  all  he  could  to  conceal  his  chagrin. 
At  length  the  company  separated,  and  he 
wandered  forth  lie  knew  not  whither,  lost 
in  conjectures  and  alarm.  Sometimes 
he  fancied  Estifana  must  have  lost  her 
senses  ;  the  next  moment  that  she  had 
become  enamoured  of  some  other.  With 
a  soul  thus  disturbed,  he  wandered  back, 
and  passing  through  the  great  gallery,  he 
perceived  Estifana  sitting  at  a  window, 
overlooking  the  now  star-lit  scene,  ab¬ 
stracted  and  in  tears  ;  approaching  her,  in 
the  most  supplicating  tone,  he  said, — 
ct  Estifana  V’—ie  Ah  !’’  and  overcome  with 
mingled  emotions  of  shame,  regret,  and 
anger,  she  slowly  and  dignifiedly  walked 
up  the  hall — “  Estifana,”  cried  he- — ct  by 
all  my  happiness  on  earth,  I  conjure  you 
tell  me  what  this  means  ?  what  have  I 
done,  what  do  you  mean?”  »  She  had  not 
been  unobservant  of  Don  Alvarez’  emo¬ 
tion  at  the  banquet,  and  already  repent¬ 
ing  her  of  her  fatal  curiosity,  and  grieved 
at  knowing  the  truth,  as  she  conceived* 
love  and  regret  had  taken  the  place  of 
resentment ; — (J  Leave  me,”  she  now  said, 
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in  a  voice  scarcely  audible—-' se  there  is  no 
necessity  for  further  insult.” — “  Insult  l 
impossible — you  cannot  think  it !  you, 
whom  I  cherish  with  a  devotion  second 
only  to  that  which  is  due  to  heaven  ; 
Estifana  1” — “  Leave  me.  Sir  ;  I  did  not 
deem  you  so  accomplished  a  hypocrite.” 

I  know  not  what  you  mean,  nor  why 
you  thus  torture  me.  Nay,  you  shall  not 
go,  my  distraction  overcomes  all  delicacy. 
Hear  me,  Estifana  !  Tell  me,  Estifana, 
what  I  have  done,  or  rather  what  you 
imagine  I  have  done  to  merit  this  cruelty.” 
— “  Unhand  me.  Sir  !” — fi  I  cannot,  till  I 
know  the  cause  of  your  great  anger.”— 
tc  You  knew  it  when  you  made  it,  Sir.” — 
“  You  speak  in  riddles ;  if  1  have  done 
any  thing,  oh  !  tell  me  quickly.” — c<  You’re 
adding  to  it  now.” — Here  me  on  my 
knees  aver  before  the  saints,  and  in  the 

presence  of - .” — “  Oh  !  perjure  not 

yourself.  You  have  knelt  before  to-day.” 
— tc  Ah !”  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  hapless  Don  Alvarez 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  suspicious  situa¬ 
tion  he  stood  in  with  the  Princess. — 
“  Now,  Sir,  if  you  can  explain,”  and  Esti¬ 
fana  stood  with  dignity  more  awful  than 
her  anger, — ff  Oh,  Estifana  !  oh  touch  not 
upon  that,  I  must  not,  dare  not.” — It  is 
well.  Sir  and  she  moved  to  retire. — 
“  Oh  !  no,  hear  me,  I  conjure  you.” — I 
do.” — “  It  is  a  state  affair,  a  secret  of  the 
government.  That  lady  can  be  of  no 
consideration  to  me.” — “  Indeed  !  and  do 
you  kneel  to  all  ladies  thus  ?” — “  Estifana, 
have  I  for  years  made  you  the  confidant 
!of  every  thought,  that  now  you  Will  not 
trust  to  my  solemn  assurance  once  ?” — 
Have  I  ever  failed  in  my  fidelity  and 
secrecy  ?” — ee  No  !  no  !  but  now  ! — San¬ 
chez”— seldom  did  the  lady  address  him 
by  his  Christian  name  ;  let  all  those  who 
have  ever  loved,  and  been  so  named  by 
the  lady  of  their  love,  judge  how  it  thril¬ 
led  upon  him  ; — “  Sanchez,  I  have  been 
prodigal,  and  given  every  thought  to  you, 
never  withheld  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
thought  from  your  inspection,  and  do  you 
now,  when  our  love  hangs  on  the  dis¬ 
closure,  refuse  to  make  it?” — f<r  Yes,  I 
must,  for  duty  bids!” — <f  Then,  Sir,  let 
duty  conquer  love.” — “  Oh,  stay,  stay  !” 
- — “  What  for? — to  be  again  told  I  am 
not  worthy  of  your  confidence  ?  Had 
I  not  with  my  own  ears  and  eyes  wit¬ 
nessed  and  heard — Oh  !  Sir,  I  wrong  my 
sex  to  falter  thus.”  And  she  advanced  a 
considerable  way — Don  Alvarez  faltered 
— <c  Hear  me,  then.  Estifana  ;  hear  me, 
and  acquit.” — Ci  Well,  Sir.” — That  lady 
is  the  Infanta  1”— and  Don  Alvarez  drop¬ 
ped  his  voice,  but  not  so  low  that  the 
Marquis  D’Olina,  who  had  been  passing 
through  the  hall,  and  seeing  his  daughter 


in  conversation  with  her  lover,  had  ha/f 
all  his  meanness  aroused,  and  resolved  to 
listen  to  their  conversation.  “  The  In¬ 
fanta  ?  How  ?  Why  ?  What  for  ?” — 
asked  the  astonished  Estifana. — ie  Come 
into  this  embrasure,  and  since  you  de¬ 
mand  it,  I  will  put  my  secret  and  ray 
life  into  your  keeping  and  he  related 
the  particulars  of  his  mission,  and  all  that 
had  passed,  to  the  Iadv  Estifana.  She 
was  relieved,  bewildered,  and  grieved, 
— grieved  at  the  manner  she  had  forced 
his  secret  from  his  keeping.  She  said, 
“  Oh,  Sanchez,  you  know  your  life  to 
me  is  dearer  than  my  own — what  could  I 
think?  The  Infanta!” — ee  Hush,  those 
syllables  might  cost  my  head  !” — “  Oh, 
forgive  me,  Alvarez,  forgive  my  mean 
suspicions,  my  hard  belief — it  cannot  harm 
you.” — “  Oh,  did  it — cost  it  my  life — - 
your  anxiety  would  repay  it,  Estifana  ! 
The  princess'  will  soon  be  confided  to  the 
convent,  and  then  you  can  no  longer  de¬ 
lay — after  all  this,  my  Estifana — you  will 
not.” — Of  that  hereafter.” — Promise.” 

I  do.” — “  I  am  too  blest.” — Hush, 
Alvarez  !  Oh,  Heaven,  should — I  thought 
I  heard — .” — “  No  !  it  is  nothing,”  and 
Alvarez  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  The 
Marquis  had  adroitly  slipped  behind 
an  abutment,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but.  the  faint  checquerings  of 
the  reflected  windows  by  the  star  light 
on  the  floor. — Oh  !  we  must  part — 
farewell  Sanchez  ;  say  again  you  pardon 
me  !  would  I  had  confided  more  !  Should 
it  be  known,  and  you — oh  !” — It  cannot 
— never  can.” — “  Farewell !” — ‘f  I’ll  see 
you  to  the  gallery.”  And  Don  Alvarez, 
having  conducted  her  thither,  withdrew  to 
his  chamber. 

The  next  day  he  proceeded  with  his 
royal  charge,  and  in  due  time  delivered 
her  safe  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbess. 
At  taking  leave,  the  Infanta  presented  Don 
Alvarez  with  a  ring,  as  token  of  her  sense 
of  the  noble  way  he  had  conducted  himself 
in  his  odious  task.  With  speed  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  capital,  and  in  the  smiles  of 
Estifana,  and  the  approbation  of  his  nncle, 
who,  in  reward  for  his  judicious  conduct 
in  so  nice  an  affair,  granted  his  longs 
withheld  consent  to  his  formal  asking  of 
the  hand  of  the  Marquis  D’Olina’s  daugh¬ 
ter..  The  future  smiled  before  them,  and 
the  anxiety  the  Lady  Estifana  occasion¬ 
ally  felt  at  being  the  depository  of  so 
weighty  a  secret,  only  served  to  add  an 
additional  charm  to  her  tenderness  towards 
him. 

But  in  this  world,  we  walk  as  upon 
ice,  which,  when  most  smooth,  is  also 
most  slippery.  The  Marquis  D’Olina, 
having,  by  such  nefarious  means,  ac¬ 
quired  the  important  knowledge  of  the 
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destination  of  the  Infanta,  lost  no  time  in 
making  use  of  it  in  political  cabals.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  confidence  of  the 

Duke  of  M - ,  and  had  he  not  thought 

the  nephew  of  a  reigning  minister  better 
than  the  heir  of  one  who  only  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  such,  he  would  not 
have  consented  to  his  daughter’s  union 
with  Don  Alvarez.  Possessing  this  in¬ 
formation,  he  knew  he  could  nowhere 
take  it  to  a  better  market  than  the  raging 
Duke,  who  would  have  parted  with  ten 
times  the  advantages  he  did  rather  than 
have  foregone  the  knowledge.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  though  cunning,  was  never  far  see¬ 
ing,  and  reckless  and  careless  of  conse- 
q-uences,  to  others,  merely  stipulated  that 
the  Duke  should  not,  in  any  case,  reveal 
his  informant,  and  thus  he  satisfied  himself 
no  ill  consequences  could  accrue  to  Don 
Alvarez. 

The  Duke  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
most  of  his  information  ;  and  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  lover  so  far  overcame  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  politician,  that  it  soon  reached 
the  minister’s,  and  finally  the  king’s  ears, 
that  the  Infanta’s  retreat  had  been  be¬ 
trayed.  Don  Alvarez  one  morning 
entering  his  uncle’s  cabinet  in  his  usual 
high  spirits,  perceived  a  strange  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  countenance.  After  a  pause, 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  with  some  papers,  the  minister 
suddenly  rose,  and  drawing  himself  up — 
he  was  a  full  made,  majestic  man — he 
demanded  of  Don  Alvarez  thus — 44  What 
are  you  ?” — 44  A  Castilian,”  proudly  re¬ 
plied  Alvarez. — 44  Then  put  your  hand 
on  your  sword,  and  swear  by  the  honour 
of  your  country,  you  never  revealed  to 
human  soul  the  mission  for  which  I  select¬ 
ed  you  from  out  the  hidalgos  of  Spain.” 
Don  Alvarez  was  confounded — -4<  You  he¬ 
sitate.  You  refuse  to  deny  it — that  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  head  is  sufficient.” — 44  But,  Sir, 
hear  me,  she  I  did  betray  it  to — ” — 44F'ooi,” 
muttered  his  uncle  ;  44  nay,  you  confess, 
and.  I  have  but  one  course,”  and  going  to 
the  arras,  he  drew  it  aside,  and  opening  a 
small  door,  beckoned  some  persons,  and 
merely  saying,  44  He  is  your  prisoner,” 
they  immediately  grappled  his  sword. 
44  Nay,”  cried  Don  Alvarez,  44  not  with 
force,  be  gentle  and  I  foil — but  ere  he 
could  utter  the  sentence,  he  was  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  rough  mantle,  and  conveyed 
into  the  anti-chamber,  and  thence  through 
innumerable  passages,  so  muffled  he  could 
scarcely  breathe,  by  four  athletic  men, 
and  a  strong  guard,  might  he  judge  from 
the  trampling  he  indistinctly  heard.  He 
was  finally  left  in  a  small  dark  apartment, 
which,  whether  it  were  above  or  be¬ 
neath  ground,  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 


THE  WATCHMAN’S  LAMENT.* 

As  homeward  I  hurried,  within  “  The  Wen,’ 

At  midnight,  all  alone, 

My  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  drunken  man, 
Foreboding,  shook,  and  my  eyes  began 
To  see  two  lamps  for  one. 

The  lights  burnt  blue,  as  they  ’re  wont  to  do 
W  hen  Spirits  are  in  the  wind  : 

Ho !  ho  !  thought  I,  that’s  an  ominous  hue. 

And  a  glance  on  either  side  I  threw. 

But  I  fear’d  to  look  behind. 

A  smell,  as  of  gas,  spread  far  and  wide, 

But  sulphur  it  was,  I  knew  ; 

My  sight  grevv  dim,  and  my  tongue  was  tied. 
And  I  thought  of  my  home,  and  my  sweet  fire¬ 
side. 

And  the  friends  I  had  left  at  loo  ! 

And  I  took  once  more  a  hurried  peep 
Along  and  across  the  street, 

And  then  I  beheld  a  figure  creep, 

Like  a  man  that  is  walking  in  his  sleep. 

Or  a  watchman  on  his  beat. 

A  lantern,  dangling  in  the  wind, 

He  bore,  and  his  shaggy  and  thick 
Great-coat  was  one  of  the  dread-nought  kind  ; 
What  seem’d  his  right  hand  trail’d  behind 
The  likeness  of  a  stick. 

The  sky  with  clouds  became  o’ercast, 

And  it  suddenly  set  to  raining, — 

And  the  gas-lights  flicker’d  in  the  blast. 

As  that  thing  of  the  lantern  and  dread-nought 
past. 

And  I  heard  him  thus  complaining 

* 

“  A  murrain  seize — a  pize  upon — 

Plague  take— the  New  Police! 

Why  couldn’t  they  do  with  the  ancient  one, 

As  ages  and  ages  before  have  done, 

And  let  us  remain  in  peace  ? 

“  No  more,  ah !  never  more,  I  fear. 

Will  a  perquisite,  (woe  is  me !) 

Or  profits,  or  vails,  the  Charley  cheer; 

Then,  alas!  for  his  tender  consort  dear, 

And  his  infant  progeny  ! 

“  Farewell  to  the  freaks  of  the  jovial  spark. 
Who  rejoiced  in  a  gentle  riot, — 

To  the  midnight  spree,  and  the  morning  lark, 
There’ll  never  more  be  any  fun  after  dark. 
And  people  will  sleep  in  quiet. 

“  No  more  shall  a  Tom  or  a  Jerry  now. 
Engaging  in  fisty  battle. 

Break  many  heads  and  the  peace; — lor  how, 

I  should  like  to  know,  can  there  be  a  row. 
When  there  is  ne’er  a  rattle  ? 

“  Our  cry  no  more  on  the  ear  shall  grate, 
Convivial  friends  alarming, 

Who  straightway  start  and  separate, 

Blessing  themselves  that  it  is  so  late ; — > 

To  break  up  a  party  is  charming ! 

“  But  our  ruthless  foe  will  be  punish’d  anon; 

Bundled  out  without  pity  or  parley, 

His  office  and  occupation  goue. 

Lost,  disgraced,  despised,  undone. 

Oh!  then  he’ll  remember  the  Charley.” 

Just  then  I  beheld  a  Jarvey  near. 

Which  on  the  spot  presenting, 

I  scrambled  in  like  one  in  fear 
With  a  ghost  at  his  heels,  or  a  flea  in  his  ear. 
And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


laming. 


(To  be  continued .) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  £100  NOTE. 

A  REVERIE  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND, 

( For  the  Olio.) 


I  had  been  unfortunately  called  upon, 
through  the  failure  of  an  individual,  to 
take  up  a  bill,  on  the  back  of  which  my 
name  stood  as  endorser  to  the  person  in 
whose  possession  it  was  when  it  became 
due.  1  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  own  narrowed  circumstances, 
and  the  compunction  I  felt  at  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  use  of  sa  sum  which  I  had 
destined  for  other  purposes.  Just  imagine 
to  yourself  the  figure  1  cut  in  Cheapside, 
returning  on  a  broiling  day  in  the  month 
of  August  last,  from  the  West  End  of  the 
town — wearied  with  exertion— oppressed 
with  heat — profuse  perspiration  stream¬ 
ing  down  my  flushed  cheeks — and  in  no 
very  agreeable  temper  of  mind.  It  was  a 
dead  loss,  and  1  felt  that  it  hung  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  my  heart. 

At  three  o’clock,  I  had  an  appointment 
at  the  Bank,  whither  I  bent  my  steps, 
swelling  with  vexation,  out  of  temper 
with  myself,  and  much  inclined  to  fall  out 
with  any  one  who  might  come  across  me. 
My  rage  was  not  a  little  heightened,  when 
I  found  that  the  person  whom  I  was  to 
meet,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  had 
gone  about  his  bnsiness,  swearing  at  me 
for  my  want  of  punctuality.  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  anger,  and  disappointment, 
I  sat  myself  down  upon  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  Rotunda,  and  soon  forgot  my  sor¬ 
rows  in  sleep, 

Morpheus !  amiable  and  adorable  divi¬ 
nity — who  would  not  worship  at  thy 
shrine  ?  who  would  not  burn  the  incense 
of  gratitude  at  thy  altars  ?  Thou  admi- 
nisterest  a  soothing  balm  to  the  care-worn 
heart  sunk  in  grief  and  despondency — 
thou  spreadest  the  veil  of  oblivion  over 
the  weighty  catalogue  of  ills  which  afflict 
suffering  humanity — thou  hidest  from  the 
sight  of  misery  the  frightful  picture  of 
impending  ruin  which  distracts  its  waking 
hours  ;  and,  ever  kindly  auspicious  to 
those  who  supplicate  thy  celestial  influence, 
thou  watchest  at  the  bedside  of  thy  oft- 
times  unhappy  votaries,  and  forbiddest  by 
thy  presence  the  approach  of  those  malig¬ 
nant  fiends,  whose  hideous  forms  would 
drive  to  phrenzy  and  despair  the  mind 
weighed  down  with  anguish  and  misfor¬ 
tune. 

’Tis  to  thee  that  the  statesman  turns  for 
solace  amidst  the  harassing  occupations 
which  distract  his  mind  in  the  turmoil  of 
political  ambition,  teaching  him  this  sa¬ 
lutary  lesson — that  the  being  on  the  verge 
ol  eternity,  reduced  by  lassitude  arid  star¬ 
vation,  may  alike  find  repose  within  the 


confines  of  thy  empire  ;  and  that  however 
human  vanity  and  human  pride  may  for 
a  while  elevate  the  one  in  the  scale  of 
worldly  prosperity,  steeling  his  heart 
against  the  tender  emotions  of  sympathetic 
pity  and  charitable  benevolence,  yet  with 
thee  there  is  no  difference — save  that 
perhaps,  the  wretched  are  the  more  espe¬ 
cial  objects  of  thy  care,  whilst  the  tortur¬ 
ing  pangs  of  envy  and  remorse  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  great,  and  banish  that 
gentle  sleep  which  they  have  frighted— 

Till  it  no  more  will  weigh  their  eyelids, 
down, 

45  And  steep  their  senses  in  forgetfulness.” 

In  thy  presence  the  merchant  forgets 
the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  his  dar¬ 
ing  speculations— -his  nice  calculations — 
his  long  digested  plans  are  lost  sight  of— 
the  future,  pregnant  with  successful  ad¬ 
venture,  or  dreadful  failure,  no  longer  has 
any  power  to  engross  his  attention — the 
bustle  and  tumult  of  the  city,  hushed  in 
the  deep  silence  of  night,  can  no  longer 
occupy  his  mind,  and  stun  him  with  their 
Babel  noise — and  he  exchanges  with  plea¬ 
sure  the  musing  reveries  of  sanguine  anti¬ 
cipation  for  the  substantial  blessings  which 
thou  pourest  down  upon  him. 

No  downy  bed,  nor  silken  curtains  are- 
necessary  to  taste  thy  genial  influence. 
The  soldier,  wearied  with  valorous  exer¬ 
tion,  can  woo  thee  without  such  luxurious 
appendages — 

“  The  earth  his  bed— his  canopy  the  skies.” 

His  martial  cloak  his  only  covering — he 
can  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  a  gilded  couch 
— and  if,  in  the  midst  of  slumber,  his 
fancy  sounds  in  his  ear  the  trumpet’s  note 
or  the  loud  din  of  war,  thou  gently  chidest 
him  for  the  wanderings  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion — he  turns  upon  his  side,  “  and  sleeps 
again.” 

The  weather-beaten  sailor,  contending 
with  tempestuous  seas,  is  not  a  stranger 
to  thy  empire.  Snug  in  his  cot,  the  bil¬ 
low’s  rage  passes  by  unheeded — the  fury 
of  the  storm  cannot  drive  slumber  from 
his  eyelids — the  pelting  rain  and  the  roar 
of  thunder  are  to  him  alike  indifferent — 
he  hugs  his  pillow,  and  sleeps  securely 
amidst  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and  awakes 
to  clearer  skies  and  gentler  breezes. 
Thou  reignest  alike  over  high  and  low — 
rich  and  poor,  reducing  all  to  the  level  of 
equality— thou  visitest  with  thy  blessings 
the  house  of  the  tradesman — the  dwelling 
of  the  mechanic — and  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant — and  givest  to  each  refreshing 
strength,  wherewith  to  pursue  their  daily 
avocations. 

In  the  midst  of  slumber,  methought  this 
extensive  building  assumed  a  remarkable 
change }  the  various  rooms  enclosed  within 
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its  walls  disappeared  on  a  sudden,'  and  the 
whole  seemed  transformed  into  one  stu¬ 
pendous  temple,  ornamented  with  ranges 
of  pillars,  beautifully  chiselled  in  the  most 
correct  architecture  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  the 
whole  length  of  the  place.  The  Rotunda, 
on  one  of  the  benches  of  which  I  was 
seated,  seemed  completely  altered — it  was 
decorated  with  pillars  of  Parian  marble  of 
the  same  architectural  order,  disposed 
around  the  room,  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  cupola,  which  was  considerably  ex¬ 
tended,  both  in  dimensions  and  in  height. 
No  ray  of  light  gleamed  through  the  win¬ 
dows.  An  artificial  day  was  produced  by 
a  multitude  of  lamps  burning  with  un¬ 
earthly  splendour,  and  emitting  the  most 
fragrant  odour,  supported  by  brackets  of 
exquisitely  wrought  silver,  in  the  form  of 
attendant  deities  on  the  great  divinity  of 
the  place.  In  lieu  of  the  entrance  door 
at  the  east,  I  saw  an  altar  of  the  same 
marble  of  which  tire  columns  were  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  whiteness  of  which  out- 
rivalled  the  drifted  snow  ;  and,  standing 
upon  a  pedestal,  I  beheld  a  majestic  figure 
clad  in  a  parti-coloured  garment  of  black 
and  white,  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  bunch 
of  red  flo  wers. 

On  the  right  of  this  statue  hung  a  beau- 
tiful  painting  representing  Mars  and  Venus 
in  the  groves  of  Idalia,  recumbent  upon 
a  bed  of  roses,  and  wrapt  in  profound 
slumber  ;  over  whom  Cupid,  having  laid 
aside  his  quiver,  was  strewing  flowers  of 
the  same  description  as  those  which  the 
august  divinity  held  in  his  hand.  On  the 
left  was  another  painting,  equally  well- 
executed,  of  Jupiter  and  Danae  in  the 
brazen  tower,  wrapt  in  the  same  bewitch¬ 
ing  sleep,  their  brows  encircled  with  a 
chaplet  of  the  same  flowers,  and  two  at¬ 
tendant  deities  guarding  the  approach  of 
the  place  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 
Around  the  altar  of  the  God  was  spread 
an  abundance  of  flowers  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription,  which  appeared  to  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  symbol  of  the  divinity,  and  on  exa¬ 
mining  one  of  them,  I  found  that  they 
were  poppies.  I  immediately  perceived 
that  I  was  in  the  temple  of  Morpheus,  and 
was  considering  which  would  be  the  best 
means  of  propitiating  his  influence,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  my  attention  was  excited 
by  a  motley  group,  which  came  rushing 
on  from  the  western  entrance  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  eager  to  throw  themselves  at  the  fee t 
of  the  venerable  image. 

While  they  were  performing  their  ado¬ 
rations,  and  unburthening  their  minds  of 
a  weight  of  woe,  methought  the  statue 
seemed  to  move  and  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  animated  being.  The  cloak 
or  garment  which  covered  the  God  seemed 


gradually  to  disjoint  itself,  and  take  the 
shape  of  little  oblong  squares,  which  ranged 
themselves  in  order  round  the  pedestal  of 
the  deity  ;  and  one,  which,  from  its  pride 
and  dignity  of  manner,  appeared  to  be  of 
more  consequence  than  the  rest,  was 
ordered  by  Morpheus  to  relate  its  his¬ 
tory,  which  it  did  in  the  following  words. 

“  I  am  one  of  a  very  large  family,  all 
of  which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year 
1820.  My  conformation  was  for  a  long 
time  a  complete  mystery  to  myself  ;  and 
it  was  only  from  falling  into  company 
with  a  more  experienced  relation  that  I 
learned  my  origin.  I  cannot  boast  of  any 
lineal  descent,  since  I  never  could  find 
out  either  my  paternal  or  maternal  an¬ 
cestors,  and  indeed  never  once  experienced 
a  father’s  fondness  or  a  mother’s  care. 
All  I  can  recollect  of  my  infancy  and 
youth  is,  that  I  underwent  strange  trans¬ 
formation  in  a  mill,  where  my  original 
substance  was. cruelly  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
number  of  teeth  ;  and  after  undergoing 
sundry  processes,  what  with  steeping  and 
what  with  boiling,  &c.  I  found  myself 
changed  into  a  white  glutinous  pulp, 
which  by  exposure  to  the  air  became  a 
more  solid  substance  ;  and  when  perfectly 
dry  1  was  packed  up  with  sundry  other  of 
my  relations,  and  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  warehouse  of  a  paper  vender. — 
Unsullied  by  vice,  white  as  the  moun¬ 
tain  snow,  I  might  there  have  remained, 
and  led  a  life  of  innocence  and  peace,  had 
it  not  been  that,  by  a  contract  with  some 
Bank  Directors,  I  was  transferred  from  mv 
original  dwelling,  and  soon  found  that  I 
was  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  my  new  abode, 
ere  I  found  myself  beautifully  caparisoned 
with  figures,  letters  and  flourishes,  and 
becoming  proud  of  my  creditable  appear¬ 
ance,  I  was  desirous  of  emerging  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  from  my  birth  up¬ 
wards  I  had  lived.  Would  "that  I  had 
contented  myself  with  the  inglorious  quiet 
of  humble  life,  I  should  not  have  been 
witness  to  the  ostentatious  vanity,  the 
vicious  profligacy,  the  heart-rending 
misery  with  which  sad  experience  has 
made  me  acquainted  ;  I  should  not  have 
dreamt,  in  the  seclusion  of  solitude,  that 
human  nature  could  be  so  frightfully  mis¬ 
guided  by  hideous  passions,  distracting 
the  peace  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  But  I  was  too  ignorant  to  reflect — 
I  v/as  vain  of  my  dress  and  desirous  of 
commanding  the  respect  to  which  I  thought 
myself  entitled.  Witti  sundry  other  con¬ 
nections,  I  waS  one  day  conveyed  to  the 
Treasury,  and  thence  was  soon  translated 
to  the  pocket  of  a  government  place  man. 

My  master  was  proud  and  arrogant  in 
the  extreme,  fond  of  indulging  in  licentious 
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extravagance--rioting  in  debauchery  every 
night — seeking  in  the  bottle  a  temporary 
delirium  from  the  harassing  duties  of  the 
station  he  filled,  and  yet  so  proud  of  the 
lofty  eminence  on  which  he  stood,  that  he 
had  not  sense  enough  to  discover  the  po¬ 
tency  of  the  intoxicating  draught,  which 
was  soon  to  annihilate  his  splendid  pro¬ 
spects,  and  doom  him  to  well  merited 
misery  and  abject  contempt.  Could  he 
but  have  had  one  peep  into  futurity,  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  altered  his  line  of 
life,  forsworn  his  nefarious  practices,  and 
retired,  ere  he  became  too  strongly  dazzled 
by  the  vain-glory  that  surrounded  him, 
to  domestic  comfort  and  comparative  hap¬ 
piness  ;  but  selfishness  and  presumption 
had  taught  him  too  unworthy  a  philosophy 
to  give  so  great  an  instance  of  self-denial, 
and  they  had  hardened  him  against  the 
claims  of  misfortune  and  pinching  poverty. 
How  many  wretches  have  I  seen  besieging 
his  doors,  supplicating  his  protection  and 
assistance,  led  on  by  hopes  which  he  en¬ 
couraged — by  promises  which  he  never 
intended  to  fulfil ;  and  at  last  turned  away 
with  some  heartless  curse — 'some  cold¬ 
blooded  denial,  which  would  dispel  from 
the  cheek  of  care  and  sorrow  even  the 
hectic  flush  which  hopes,  long  kept  alive 
and  continually  deferred,  were  calculated 
to  produce.  And  yet  I  have  heard  that 
man,  in  many  a  nightly  discourse  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  dwell,  with  every  appearance 
of  philanthropic  compassion,  and  the 
most  refined  feelings  on  the  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes ;  but  when  I  found  his 
practice  so  little  in  unison  with  his  theory, 
I  clearly  saw  the  absurdity  of  being  led 
away  by  set  phrases  and  polished  sen¬ 
tences. 

Among  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
age  into  which  he  plunged,  he  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  the  gaming  table.  The 
man  who  could  refuse  to  the  hungry  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  board  where  he 
was  luxuriously  banquetting,  could  stake 
thousands  upon  the  throw  of  a  dice  or  the 
fortune  of  a  card.  Fatal  propensity  !  Of 
all  the  vices  that  tend  to  discolour  the  fair 
portraiture  of  human  nature,  thou  surely 
art  the  worst  1 — Thou  dispellest  the  smile 
of  happiness  and  innocence  which  are 
wont  to  beam  upon  the  face  of  youth  !  — 
thou  smoothest  the  path  of  crime  and 
wickedness,  till  Ihe  human  mind,  be¬ 
wildered  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
evil  which  thou  twinest  around  it,  forgets 
the  social  duties  of  life,  and  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  virtue  and  propriety  ! — Thou  art 
continually  adding  fuel  to  the  burning 
fire  which  thou  kindlest  in  the  breast,  till 
ever)'  better  sentiment  of  nature  is  con¬ 
sumed,  and  then  laughest  with  fiend-like 
malignity  at  the  weakness  of  human  reason 


against  the  powerful  ascendency  of  thy 
hellish  influence.  Far — far  from  thee  fly 
the  kindly  affections  of  the  heart ;  thy 
gorgonhead  Lightest  them  from  thy  dread¬ 
ful  presence.  From  thee  the  tear  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  pity  never  yet  fell :  no  tender 
emotion  where  thou  reignest  ever  taught 
man  what  it  is  to  be  generous  :  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  misery  never  entered  into  thy 
calculation  ;  and  led  away  by  thy  infa¬ 
tuating  allurements,  man  forgets  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  existence,  till  he  is  degraded 
below  the  level  of  a  brute. 

To  trace  that  man  through  the  various 
stages  of  his  life  is  not  my  present  purpose ; 
I  am  no  politician,  and  therefore  never 
troubled  myself  about  his  political  avoca¬ 
tions;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  change  in  the  ministry,  all  his  ambi¬ 
tious  projects  were  defeated  ;  and,  as  I 
was  informed  about  six  months  ago,  that 
having  resorted  one  night  to  the  gambling 
table,  more  than  usually  heated  with  wine 
-—a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  Lord 

- ,  on  which,  conceiving  himself  the 

injured  party, 

“  He  penn’d  a  challenge,  sent  it — fought — and 
fell.” 

(To  be  resumed.) 


THE  FORRESTER’S  HORN. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

’Tis  pleasant  to  wander  by  Dee’s  winding 
stream, 

When  night  bids  adieu  to  the  morn, 

And  Sol  from  the  wavelets  uplifting  his  beam, 
Awakens  the  forrester’s  horn  : 

Listen,  oh,  listen,  ’tis  Echo  replies, 

She  wakes  from  her  slumbers  in  murmuring 
sighs. 

And  far  over  mountain  and  valley  she  flies 
With  the  strain  of  the  forrester’s  horn. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  rove  by  the  dark  Locli-na-garr, 
And  gaze  on  his  cloud-crested  form  ; 

And  to  watch  the  red  deer  hounding  swiftly 
afar, 

When  the  forester  soundeth  his  horn  : 
Listen,  oh,  listen,  the  furious  din 
Of  the  cataract  thundering  down  in  the  linn, 
And  the  demon  that  struggles  and  plunges 
within. 

Re-echoes  the  forrester’s  horn.  T.  F. 


THE  BLACK  LETTER  LIBRARY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

While  I  trace  these  words,  what  a 
shadowy  and  chequered  pageantry  of  re¬ 
collections  sweeps  athwart  my  mind  ! 

The  library  is  sold,  the  chamber  a  ruin 
— in  vain  !  it  rushes  back  upon  my  view 
with  all  its  appliances  and  means  of  com¬ 
fort  and  delight,  as  fresh  and  as  dear  as 
ever.  The  blazing  hearth  that  chimed  in 
so  pleasantly  with  the  November  gale  ! — 
the  November  gale  that  roared  so  fearfully 
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among  the  branches  of  the  grey  elder 
trees  — what  charms  had  they  for  me, 
when  buried  in  some  pictured  legend  of 
spirits  or  bloodshed  !  How  deliciously 
cool  was  the  shadow  of  that  tree  in  the 
dog  days  1  —  its  huge  green  boughs, 
purpled  with  pearly  flower-tufts,  extend¬ 
ing  across  both  the  windows.  In  autumn 
how  splendid  were  its  purple  clusters, 
and  how  golden  gleamed  the  sun  through 
its  thinned  foliage  on  the  rainbow  of  vo¬ 
lumes  that  emulated  its  brightness  ! 

Richly  variegated  gardens  and  wealthy 
orchards  lay  below,  and  soft  green  slopes, 
marked  off  by  a  line  of  pretty  straggling 
houses,  soon  closed  the  prospect.  But 
with  such  a  world  within,  who  would 
think  of  searching  for  beauty  from  with¬ 
out.  It  might  have  been  a  dead  wall  for 
aught  I  regarded  it.  And  then  that  nar¬ 
row  staircase  of  glimmer  and  gloom,  painted 
with  the  frowning  and  shrubby  fortalice, 
and  the  solemn  cavernous  cloister  l  How 
often,  when  a  boy,  have  I  half  sprung 
with  eagerness,  half  tottered  through  fear, 
up  that  stair  to  salute  the  knight  in  armour 
and  the  baron  in  cloth  of  gold,  emblazoned 
on  the  glass  door  that  terminates  it.  A 
twopenny  piece,  that  to  my  childish  ideas 
would  have  far  outshone  n  guinea,  was 
the  guerdon  the  humorous  but  kind  old 
uncle  used  to  propose  to  this  trial  of  my 
courage.  And,  oh,  how  often,  in  riper 
days,  have  I  hastened  up  those  stairs  with 
a  bosom  palpitating — not  indeed  with  the 
fear  of  seeing  Sir  Walter  or  the  De  Courcy 
descend  from  their  glassy  pannels,  but 
with  a  kind  of  rapturous  anticipation  of 
the  pleasures  that  awaited  my  lonely  en¬ 
joyment  in  that  grandly  garnished  dome  ; 
that  dome  where  the  passions  ^slumbered 
in  their  receptacles  of  printing  or  en¬ 
graving,  till  my  hand  aroused  them,  and 
curiosity,  wonder,  terror,  and  pity,  by 
turns,  obeyed  my  bidding  ! 

Who  that  has  ever  haunted  these  large 
Libraries  does  not  remember-— ay,  till  his 
intellectual  palate  tingles  with  pleasure— 
the  delicious  flavour  of  antiquity  that 
pervades  their  rarely  disturbed  archives ! 
What  Attar  Gul — what  Bouquet  du  Roi — 
what  Eau  de  Jasmin  ever  tossed  such  ex¬ 
quisite  incense  through  the  starry  ceilings 
and  painted  floors  of  a  gala  chamber,  as 
that  which  emanates  from  the  sable  covers 
and  red  leaves  of  olden  lore,  blended  with 
the  piquant  exhalations  of  more  modern 
russia  and  morocco  leather  ! 

To  me  they  ever  seemed  to  emit  fresh 
fragrance  as  I  entered,  as  though  the 
spirits  of  the  books  stood  a  tiptoe  burning 
to  be  released  from  their  confinement. 
And  confinement  it  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  for  my  good  uncle, 
from  his  great  zeal  in  preserving  them 


from  damps,  dust  and  grubs,  kept  them  in 
as  close  durance  as  ever  Le  Sage’s  Diable 
Boiteux,  or  the  Bottle  Imp  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  story,  groaned  under  in  all  their 
diabolical  woes  ;  so  that,  without  infinite 
care,  and  even  toil,  the  removal  of  a  single 
volume  threatened  the  downfal  of  its  right 
and  left  neighbours  to  the  extent  of  some 
dozens. 

The  apartment  I  speak  of  was  large  and 
low,  and  inlaid  with  books  from  roof  to 
floor — not  a  space,  not  a  crevice,  except 
the  door,  fireplace  and  windows,  was  left 
unlettered.  The  appearance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chamber,  thus  robed  in  a  pa¬ 
noply  of  literature,  was  at  once  mono¬ 
tonous  and  brilliant,  sedate  and  gay.— 
The  colours  were  so  beautifully  manifold 
and  superb,  that  they  reminded  you  of 
Spenser’s  lines  : — • 

Not  half  so  many  sundry  colours  are 

In  Iris’  bow,  ne  heaven  doth  shine  sb  bright 

Distinguish’d  with  many  a  twinkling  star ; 

Nor  Juno’s  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train, 

So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain. 

And  they  were  disposed  in  broad  masses 
and  streaky  lines, —  the  greater  tomes 
shewing  their  various  liveries, — like  so 
many  aristocratical  houses,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  family  colours, 
but  rivals  in  magnificence  and  bulk. 
Here  the  black  and  polished  calf,  its 
raiment  only  enlivened  by  the  gilded 
blazon  of  its  title,  spread  forth  to  right 
and  left ;  there  the  crimson  russia  dis¬ 
played  its  badge,  thickly  encrusted  with 
flowered  gold,  broad  and  tall  ;  and  the 
bright  scarlet  of  morocco  upreared  its 
anakim  in  similar  decorations  :  while  the 
myriad  lesser  tomes,  like  the  “little" 
of  the  world,  rivalled  and  often  out¬ 
shone  their  superiors  in  glitter  and 
variety  of  attire,  but  only  shewed  when 
collected  together,  that  splendour  which 
the  others  displayed  independently  and  by 
themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  books  themselves, 
they  professed  to  be  Black  Letter — pro¬ 
fessed,  I  say,  because  they  were  not  all 
such — for  ever  and  anon,  amid  the  sombre 
and  gigantic  folios  of  German  Commen¬ 
taries,  High  Dutch  Travels,  and  Old 
English  Chronicles,  the  more  delicate  off¬ 
spring  of  modern  talent,  in  glittering  garb, 
shone  timidly  forth,  like  Radcliffe’s  he¬ 
roine  in  the  cave  of  bandits,  or  Maturin’s 
Isabelle  in  Adolfo’s  eagle  tower' — won¬ 
dering  to  find  themselves  in  such  scowling 
and  colossal  company. 

Two  of  these  last  I  particularly  re¬ 
member  (for  this  department  Jiad  not 
much  temptation  for  me),  but  two  I  well 
remember — Burger’s  Lenore,  and  Tighe’s 
Psyche.  Burger’s,  did  I  say?  —  no; 
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rather  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc’s  Leonora — 
for  it  was  that  sweet 

From  visions  of  disastrous  love, 

Leonora  rose  at  dawn  of  day, 

“  All,  where,  my  Wilhelm  dost  thou  rove  ? 
Does  death  or  falsehood  cause  thy  stay  i” 

of  William  Spencer,  illuminated  by  the 
necromantic  afflatus  (I  cannot  strike  out 
a  fitter  term)  of  his  fair  and  high-born 
kinswoman.  Presented  by  them  to  that 
idiot  (as  the  preux  Chevalier  Christopher 
North  thinks  fit  to  term  her)  Anna  Seward 
— it  glittered  in  all  the  iris  pomp  of  bind¬ 
ing,  its  leaves  a  dazzling  hotpress  of 
horrors.  Ah,  lady,  noble  and  accom¬ 
plished  as  thou  art !  (or  wert )  little  didst 
thou  dream,  when  those  ivory  fingers  dipt 
thy  pencil — I  will  not  say  in  hqes  of  hell, 
(that  would  be  too  like  the  aforesaid  Kit), 
but  certainly  in  cream  of  sulphur  and 
flour  of  brimstone, — little  didst  thou  ima¬ 
gine  that  thy  slender  volume,  basking 
beneath  an  argana  lamp,  and  scattering  its 
terrors  through  a  deep  and  sonorous  voice, 
amid  the  roars  of  a  December  night,  upon 
a  breathless  coterie  of  pallid  listeners, 
would  send  a  poor  lad  in  agonies  of  fear 
to  his  bed,  and  deprive  his  eyes  of  sleep 
for  months !  Yet  are  they  beautiful! — 
heavens,  how  beautiful  those  phantom 
emanations  !  recollect  that  picture — 

Loose  was  her  zone,  her  breast  unveiled, 

All  wild  her  shadowy  tresses  hung, 

O’  er  fear  confiding  love  prevail’d, 

As  lightly  on  the  barb  she  sprung. 

The  damsel’s  face,  where  doubt  and  pas¬ 
sion  strive  which  should,  express  her  good¬ 
liest,  upturned  to  her  spectre  knight! — 
and  he,  too,  the  DaemonLover !  the  ghastly 
loveliness  of  his  countenance,  whose  livid 
lineaments  (half  whitened  in  the  labour¬ 
ing  moon,  and  half  shaded  by  his  plumes 
that  stream  along  the  blast),  glance  in¬ 
effable  love  and  pity  on  his  victim  ! 

But  I  must  tear  myself  away  ;  indeed, 
what  business  had  I  there  ?  Of  the  Le¬ 
gend  of  Love  I  will  only  say,  that  its  soft 
attire  suited  its  contents — a  green  and  fra¬ 
grant  duodecimo,  so  dainty  fair  that  it 
seemed  as  though  man’s  heavy  fingers 
were  never  intended  to  invade  its  gilded 
leaves ;  a  fairy  tome,  whose  ivory  clasp 
was  guarded  by  a  Sylph,  and  whose  Title 
was  emblazoned  by  Cupid  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 

STANZAS. 

For  the  Olio. 


Oh  l  mock  not  that  strains,  which  were  cheerful 
and  gay. 

Are  changed  to  the  dull  notes  of  sorrow. 

For  the  fairest  spring-morn  is  oft  banish’d  away 

By  the  chills  and  the  blasts  that  will  follow; 
Yet  the  spring’s  not  less  sweet  that  its  verdure’s 
exposed 

To  be  nipp’d  by  the  cold  winds  that  check  it. 
And  the  lay  is  scarce  poorer,  whose  gladness  is 
closed. 

And  lias  no  gems  of  pleasure  to  deck  it. 


The  bard  is  all  joy  when  his  verses  are  glad  ; 
’Tis  his  sadness  that  mingles  their  moaning; 

For  the  heart  must  be  grieved  when  its  music 
is  sad. 

And  itself  strike  the  note  it  is  toning  : 

But  a  feeling  more  painful  than  sorrow  is  found 
In  his  breast  to  be  often  abiding. 

When  he  has  not  the  power  to  balsam  her 
wound. 

By  the  song  in  his  soften’d  soul  hiding. 

Oh  !  mock  not,  ye  wild  ones !  that  he  who  could 
pour 

For  otliers  a  lay  that  was  healing, 

In  his  own  time  of  trouble  can  warble  no  more, 
To  ease  the  keen  sorrow  he’s  feeling ; 

For  the  lute  that  has  swell’d  to  the  soothing  of 
woe, 

Gives  no  music,  if  rudely  ’tis  shatter’d ; 

And  the  soul’s  sweetest  melody  ceases  to  flow. 
If  the  fount  it  should  spring  from  is  batter’d. 

I’ve  tasted  of  Poesy’s  rapturing  wiles, 

And  my  heart  in  its  madness  embraced  her; 

For  I  dreamt  not  that  poison  could  lurk  in  her 
smiles. 

Or  that  false  were  the  beauties  that  graced 
her : 

And  softly  and  smoothly  my  verse  ran  along. 
And  hearts  that  could  taste  it  were  glowing  : 

But  they  knew  not  the  sweetness  that- mix’d 
with  my  song. 

From  my  own  cup  of  pleasure  was  flowing. 

But  now  my  loved  lyre  is  deserted,  and  poor 
Are  the  the  notes  from  its  strings  1  am 
bringing ; 

For  Care  spoilt  their  sound,  and  ’tis  pleasure 
no  more. 

But  unsymphonied  thoughts  they  are  winging: 

I  know  that  their  random  notes  still  mix  among 
The  bowlings  of  storms  which  extort  them; 

But  the  heart  that  should  tune  them  itself  is 
unstrung. 

And  moans  in  the  breeze  that  has  brought 
them. 

When  we  weep  o’er  the  dead  we  would  wil¬ 
lingly  die 

Intheheaven  of  delight,  could  we  meet  them; 

And  the  grief  that  has  dried  every  tear  from 
the  eye. 

Were  well  doubled,  if  again  we  could  greet 
them. 

Sad,  sad  is  my  theme — but  ’tis  discord  that 
thrills — 

And  not  sadness  that  sighs — tlirougli  the 
strain ; 

And  I  almost  could  wish  to  encounter  more  ills. 
Would  my  song  hut  sound  sweetly  again. 

II.  JARMAN. 


SKETCHES  from  the  PORTFOLIO 
of  a  SEXAGENARIAN.* 

Lord  Byron. 

I  must  not  omit,  in  my  recollections, 
to  mention  the  high  gratification  I  had 
in  passing  a  few  days  in  the  society  of 
the  illustrious  Byron.  In  his  transit  to 
Italy  in  August,  1816,  he  visited  Brus¬ 
sels  (where  1  was  residing)  accompanied 
by  I)r.  Polidori.  The  moment  I  heard 
of  his  arrival,  I  waited  on  him,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and 
kindness.  “  He  had  no  pleasure,”  he 
said,  S(  equal  to  that  of  meeting  a  friend 

*  New  Mon.  Mag. 
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of  his  mother’s,  and  of  his  early  age.” 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  fourteen  years, 
when  he  was  at  Harrow,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  I  found  much  less  change  in  his 
appearance  than  there  generally  is  from 
youth  to  manhood  ;  the  general  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance  had  become  very 
like  his  mother’s — a  beautiful,  mild,  and 
intelligent  eye,  fringed  with  long  and 
dark  lashes,  an  expansive  and  noble  fore¬ 
head,  over  which  hung  in  thick  clusters 
his  rich  brown  natural  curls.  What  a 
living  representation  of  Beattie’s  min¬ 
strel  !  He  looked  the  inspired  poet ! 
None  of  the  many  prints  I  have  seen  of 
him  are  either  like,  or  do  him  justice. 

Ill  our  conversation  of  three  hours,  he 
went  over  the  pranks  and  adventures  of 
his  boyish  days.  Till  the  age  of  seven, 
he  lived  at  Banff  with  his  mother.  My 
eldest  son,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  was 
his  schoolfellow,  and  he  was  frequently 
invited  by  my  brother,  the  pastor  of  the 
town,  with  whom  my  boy  was  living, 
to  pass  a  holiday  at  the  parsonage  :  all 
this  he  perfectly  recollected,  and  of  a 
tumble  he  got  from  a  plum-tree,  into 
which  he  had  climbed  to  get  at  some 
pears  on  a  wall.  “  The  minister’s  wife,” 
said  he,  e<  blabbed  to  my  mother,  think¬ 
ing  I  might  have  been  hurt ;  and  the  old 
red-nosed  doctor,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten,  was  sent  for,  who  insisted  on 
bleeding  me,  in  spite  of  screams  and 
tears,  |which  I  had  at  command,  for  I 
was  a  complete  spoiled  child,  as  I  dare 
say  you  know.  At  last  he  produced  the 
lancets,  of  which  I  had  a  great  horror, 
having  seen  them  used  to  bleed  my 
nurse,  and  I  declared  if  he  touched  me 
I  would  pull  his  nose.  This, 'it  seems, 
was  a  tender  point  with  the  Doctor,  and 
he  gave  the  bleeding  up,  condemned  me 
to  be  fed  on  water-gruel,  and  to  be  put 
to  bed  ;  these  orders  1  disposed  of  by 
throwing  the  medicine  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  had  taken 
his  departure  I  got  out  of  bed  and  made 
my  appearance  in  the  parlour.  My  mo¬ 
ther,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  me,  gave  me  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  which  1  preferred  to  brochan  : 
—-you  see,  I  have  not  forgot  all  my 
Scotch.” 

He  put  me  in  mind  of  what  he  called 
my  kindness  in  lending  him  a  pretty 
pony,  and  of  my  accompanying  him  to 
ride  in  Hyde  Park.  *'f  That,”  said  his 
Lordship,  “  was  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  I  came  to  town  to  spend  the  holi¬ 
days  with  my  poor  mother.  I  remember 
your  pony  was  very  handsome,  and  a 
fast  galloper,  and  that  we  raced,  and 
that  I  beat  you,  of  which  I  was  not  a 
little  proud.  I  have  a  wonderful  recol¬ 


lection  of  the  little  events  of  my  early 
days,  and  a  warm  feeling  for  the  friends 
of  my  youth.” 

He  told  me  that  he  was  desperately 

in  love  with  Miss  M - D - when  he 

was  nine  years  old,  “and  we  met,”  he 
said,  “  at  the  dancing-school,”  [he 
made  many  inquiries  about  her,  and  if 
she  was  still  as  handsome.]  “  She  is 
a  year  older  than  I,  1  saw  her  only  once 
after  l  lefPAberdeen,  when  I  was  about 
fourteen,  and  on  my  way  to  the  High¬ 
lands  with  my  mother ;  for  l  had  a 
cough,  and  I  was  sent  to  drink  goat’s 
whey  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  The 
first  verses  I  ever  wrote  were  in  praise 
of  her  beauty.  I  know  she  is  happily 
married,  which  I  rejoice  at.”  All  this 
he  said  with  much  feeling. 

This  conversation  was  so  interesting 
that,  on  my  returning  home,  I  put  it  on 
paper.  As  he  proposed  visiting  Water¬ 
loo  on  the  following  morning,  I  offered 
my  services  as  his  cicerone,  which  were 
graciously  accepted,  and  we  set  out  at 
an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  his 
compagnon  da  voyage.  The  weather 
was  propitious,  but  the  poet’s  spirits 
seemed  depressed,  and  we  passed  through 
the  gloomy  forest  of  Soignies  without 
much  conversation.  As  the  plan  of  the 
inspection  of  the  field  had  been  left  to 
me,  I  ordered  our  postillion  to  drive  to 
Mont  St.  Jean,  without  stopping  at 
Waterloo.  We  got  out  at  the  Monu¬ 
ments.  Lord  Byron  gazed  about  for  five 
minutes  without  uttering  a  syllable  ;  at 
last,  turning  to  me,  he  said — “I  am  not 
disappointed.  I  have  seen  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  and  these  are  as  fine.  Can 
you  tell  me,”  he  continued,  “  where 
JPicton  fell  ?  because  I  have  heard  that 
my  friend  Howard  was  killed  at  his  side, 
and  nearly  at  the  samp  moment.” 

The  spot  was  well  known,  and  I  point¬ 
ed  with  my  finger  to  some  trees  near  it, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards;  we  walked  to  the  spot.  cf  How¬ 
ard,”  said  his  Lordship  with  a  sigh, 
“  was  my  relation  and  dear  friend  ;  but 
we  quarrelled,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong  ; 
we  were,  however,  reconciled,  at  which 
I  now  rejoice.”  He  spoke  these  words 
with  great  feeling,  and  we  returned  to 
examine  the  monument  of  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  a  broken  column,  on  which  he 
made  some  criticisms,  bestowing  great 
praise  on  the  fraternal  affection  of  his 
brother,  who  had  erected  it.  He  did  not 
seem  much  interested  about  the  positions 
of  the  troops;- which  I  pointed  out  to  him; 
and  we  got  into  our  carriage  and  drove 
to  the  Chateau  Goumont,  the  poet  re¬ 
maining  silent,  pensive,  and  in  a  musing 
moodr  which  I  took  care  not  to  interrupt. 
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The  gallant  defence  of  this  post  seemed 
to  interest  him  more,  and  I  recapitulated 
all  the  particulars  I  knew  of  the  attack. 
From  the  bravery  displayed  by  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  troops  (the  Guards)  who  defended 
it,  it  has  acquired  its  reputation.  Though 
they  were  reinforced  more  than  once,  the 
number  never  exceeded  twelve  hundred  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  enemy  having, 
by  battering  down  the  gate  of  the  farm¬ 
yard,  and  setting  fire  to  the  straw  in  it, 
got  possession  of  the  outer  works,  in  the 
evening  attack,  they  could  make  no  im¬ 
pression  on  the  strong  hold,  the  garden — 

“  Whose  close  pleach’d  walks  and  bowers 
have  been 

The  deadly  marksman’s  lurking  screen.” 

They  reaped  no  advantage  by  these  as¬ 
saults,  on  the  contrary,  they  sacrificed 
a  great  many  brave  men  without  any 
purpose,  ft  was  a  most  important  post, 
for  had  they  succeeded  in  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  driving  out  our  troops, 
their  guns  would  have  enfiladed  us,  and 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  change 
our  front.  The  pompous  title  of  chateau 
gives  a  little  additional  importance  to 
this  position,  though  it  is  only  a  miser¬ 
able  dwelling  of  two  stories,  somewhat 
resembling  the  habitations  of  our  Bonnet 
Lairds  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  area  of  the  house  is  about 
two  Scotch  acres,  including  the  garden. 
The  clipped  and  shady  walks  have  been 
long  since  cut  down,  which  takes  away 
much  interest  from  it ;  and  the  stupid 
Fleming  to  whom  it  belonged,  cut  down 
the  young  trees  in  front  of  it,  because 
they  had  been  wounded  by  the  bullets, 
which  he  was  informed  would  cause 
them  to  bleed  to  death!”  The  noble¬ 
man  who  now  possesses  it,  has,  with 
better  taste,  repaired  the  chateau,  and 
will  not  permit  any  alteration  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

On  our  return  in  the  evening,  I  pressed 
his  Lordship  to  dinner,  which  he  declined, 
saying — I  have  long  abandoned  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.”  He,  however, 
promised  to  take  his  coffee  with  my  wife, 
provided  there  was  no  party.  He  came 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  greeted  her  most 
cordially,  again  expressing  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  meeting  the  friend  of  his  mo¬ 
ther. 

Notwithstanding  the  interdiction,  I  had 
inviied  two  accomplished  gentlemen  to 
meet  him  ;  one  of  them,  a  Hanoverian 
in  our  service,  had  travelled  in  Greece, 
and  being  extremely  intelligent,  a  most 
interesting  conversation  on  that  classical 
country,  now  struggling  for  its  liberties, 
took  place.  The  poet  was  in  high  spirits 
and  good  humour,  and  he  charmed  us 
with  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  the 


various  countries  in  the  Archipelago  and 
Albania,  which  he  had  just  visited.  He 
neither  ate  nor  drank,,  and  the  only  re¬ 
freshment  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
was  an  ice,  but  he  remained  with  us 
till  two  hours  past  midnight.  My  wife 
exhibited  her  scrap-book,  in  which  Sir 
W.  Scott  had,  a  few  months  before, 
written  a  few  stanzas  on  the  battle.  She 
begged  his  Lordship  to  do  her  a  similar 
honour,  to  which  he  readily  consented, 
saying,  <fif  she  would  trust  him  with 
her  book,  he  would  insert  a  verse  in  it 
before  he  slept.”  He  marched  off  with 
it  under  his  arm,  and  next  morning  re¬ 
turned  with  the  two  beautiful  stanzas, 
which,  a  year  after,  he  published  in  his 
Third  Canto  of  <(  Childe  Harold,”  with 
a  little  variation. 

“  Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire’s  dust.’ 

I  consider  these  as  being  highly  valu¬ 
able,  being  the  prime  pensieri  of  the 
splendid  stanzas  on  Waterloo. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  EMIGRANT’S  GUIDE. 

By  Mr.  Cobbett. 

We  view  the  appearance  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  work  with  mingled  feelings  of  sor¬ 
row  and  gratification.  We  say  with  gra¬ 
tification,  because  it  will  afford  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  suffering  families  that  informa¬ 
tion  which,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in 
no  other  work  extant ;  but  we  lament 
with  the  gifted  author  that  such  a  book 
should  be-  a  desideratum  ;  and  without 
entangling  ourselves  in  the  mystical  and 
abstruse  subject  of  politics  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  this  great 
evil,  we  may  be  allowed  to  deplore  the 
necessity  for  emigration  at  the  present 
moment. 

We  well  remember,  in  our  childhood, 
that  when  any  member  of  a  family  quitted 
the  village  in  which  some  of  our  happiest 
hours  have  been  spent,  the  departure  was 
attended  with  many  bitter  tears  on  all 
sides ;  even  the  old  men  would  skulk 
into  corners,  ashamed  to  show  that  they 
were  lachrymose  ;  and  now  whole  fami¬ 
lies  quit  their  native  land  without  a  sigh  ! 
But  we  must  turn  from  this  subject  to 
the  book  itself,  which,  even  to  those  who 
are  still  determined  to  cling  to  their  na¬ 
tive  soil,  will  be  found  replete  with  use¬ 
ful  and  entertaining  matter. 

In  chapter  1st,  Mr.  Cobbett  says,  ‘CI 
have  never  persuaded,  or  endeavoured 
to  persuade,  any  one  to  quit  England 
with  the  view  of  exchanging  it  for  ano¬ 
ther  country  ;  and  I  have  always  had 
great  reluctance  to  do  any  thing  having 
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that  tendency.  There  is,  in  the  transfer 
of  our  duty  from  our  native  to  a  foreign 
land,  something  violently  hostile  to  all 
our  notions  of  fidelity  ;  a  man  is  so  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  country,  that  he  cannot, 
do  what  he  will,  wholly  alienate  him¬ 
self  from  it:  it  can  know  no  triumph, 
nor  any  disgrace,  which  does  not,  in  part, 
belong  to  him  :  parents,  brethren,  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  neighbours,  make,  all  taken 
together,  a  good  half  of  one’s  self  :  to  cast 
away  all  our  long-experienced  feelings 
and  long-cherished  hopes;  to  quit,  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  all  the  associations  of 
ideas,  arising  from  objects  familiar  to  us 
from  our  infancy,  is  very  much  like 
quitting  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  many 
others  that  might  be  stated,  I  have  always, 
hitherto,  advised  Englishmen  not  to  emi¬ 
grate  even  to  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  to  remain  at  home,  in  the  hope 
that  some  change  for  the  better  would 
come  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, — 
When  we  consider  the  usual  duration  of 
man’s  life,  ten  years  are  not  a  few  ;  and 
it  is  now  eleven  years  since  I,  in  my 
Year’s  Residence,  deliberately  gave 
that  advice.  Not  only  has  there,  since 
1818,  when  the  ef  Year’s  Residence  .in 
America”  was  written,  been  no  change 
for  the  betler,  but  things  have  gradually 
become  worse  and  worse.  In  short, 
things  have  now  taken  that  turn,  and 
they  present  such  a  prospect  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  that  1  not  only  think  it  advisable 
for  many  good  people  to  emigrate,  but  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  give  them  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  can  to  serve  them  as  a  guide 
in  that  very  important  enterprise  ;  and 
to  do  that,  I  am,  by  mere  accident,  belter 
qualified,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the 
world.  For  I  actually  saw  the  colony 
of  New  Brunswick  begun  to  be  settled, 
1  almost  saw  the  axe  laid  to  the  stem  of 
the  first  tree  that  was  felled  ;  I  saw  wild 
woods  and  river  banks  turned  into  settle¬ 
ments  ;  I  had  to  assist  in  cutting  down 
trees,  and  in  peeling  off  the  bark,  to 
make  sheds  to  live  under  before  we  had 
any  covering  other  than  the  sky  ;  so  that 
I  know  the  very  rudiments  of  settling  in 
new  countries.  Then  I  was,  at  the  two 
spells,  ten  years  and  a  half  in  the  United 
States  ;  I  kept  a  book-shop,  and  carried 
on  printing  to  a  great  extent  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and,  afterwards,  in  New  York  ; 
I  lived  as  a  renting  farmer  in  Long  Island, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  kept  a  seed-shop 
in  New  York;  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
in  exporting  and  importing  from  the 
United  States.  I  have  connexion  with 
many  persons  living  in  that  country,  and 
keep  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
them.  So  that  (having  the  capacity  to 


write  in  a  way  to  make  myself  clearly 
understood)  I  am,  perhaps,  better  qua¬ 
lified  than  almost  any  man  living  to  give 
advice  upon  this  subject.” 

Several  letters  from  persons  who  have 
emigrated  to  their  families  in  England 
are  introduced,  and  their  contents  prove 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  those  who  can  and 
will  work  may  make  sure  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  existence. 

At  page  145  will  be  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  caution,  which  may  serve  as  a  hint 
to  all  travellers. 

<e  Another  piece  of  advice  is,  that  you 
be  not  over  forward  in  extolling  America 
to  the  disadvantage  of  England.  The 
Americans  are  a  sensible  people,  and, 
though  not  suspicious  and  apt  to  impute 
bad  motives,  their  observation  has  taught 
them  that  this  species  of  flattery  of  their 
country  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  best 
of  men.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  man  to 
rave  in  general  terms  against  his  own 
country  ;  it  is,  in  a  less  degree  certainly, 
like  railing  against  one’s  own  family.  To 
rail  against  England  in  the  lump,  to 
pretend  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  no¬ 
thing  of  a  country  ;  to  speak  against  the 
people  in  a  mass,  is  not  only  very  foolish 
in  itself,  but  it  is  sure  to  make  with  re¬ 
gard  to  you  a  disadvantageous  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  minds  of  your  hearers,  who, 
if  you  were  to  talk  to  your  last  breath, 
would  never  be  persuaded  that  England 
was  not  a  great,  a  fine,  and  a  glorious 
country.  God  forbid  that  any  English¬ 
man  should  ever  endeavour  to  remove 
this  persuasion  from  the  mind  of  any 
body.  It  is,  indeed,  now  in  a  wretched 
plight ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe 
its  state  of  depression  ;  but,  this  cannot 
last  for  ever  ;  the  country  must  and  will 
renovate  itself ;  and,  if  you  were  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  convince  an  American  that 
it  never  would  do  this,  he  would  not  con¬ 
tradict  you,  but  you  would  sink  in  his 
opinion.” 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  at  present 
to  make  further  extracts  than  the  one 
which  follows,  and  with  which  the  book 
concludes.  Mr.  Cobbett  warns  the  new 
comer  from  falling  into  a  habit  which  he 
says  “  is  the  great  destroyer  of  the  health 
of  the  Americans,”  namely,  excessive 
drinking. 

“The  vice  steals  upon  you  by  impercept¬ 
ible  degrees,  till  at  last  you  have  not  the 
power  to  shake  it  off,  and  when  you 
arrive  at  that  pitch  it  requires  an  effort 
too  great  for  your  remaining  sense  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Oh !  how  many  men — how  many 
bright  men — how  many  strong  men,  have 
I  seen  sink  into  mere  nothings  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  detestable  vice.  You  must 
give  drink  to  those  whom  you  employ  ; 
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and  it  must  be  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  You  cannot  alter  the 
customs  and  the  manners  ;  you  cannot 
teach  morality  to  a  nation  ;  but  you  can 
be  the  monitor,  both  by  example  and  pre¬ 
cept,  to  your  own  family  ;  and  if  you 
neglect  this  duty,  this  most  sacred  of  all 
earthly  duties,  be  assured  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  your  repentance  will  be  from  the 
day  that  you  see  a  son  become  a  lad, 
until  the  day  of  the  termination  of  your 
own  life.” 


Cf )t  2S00ft. 

ARAB  PROVERBS. 

The  tyrant  is  a  dead  carcass  in  the 
abodes  of  the  living,  but  the  benefactor 
has  a  living  soul  in  the  mansions  of  the 
dead. 

A  prince  without  justice,  is  like  a  river 
without  water. 

As  the  sick  body  is  not  profited  by 
food,  so  the  vain  mind  is  not  benefited 
by  admonition. 

Listen,  if  you  would  learn  ;  be  silent, 
if  you  would  be  safe. 

Inquire  about  your  neighbour  before 
you  build,  and  your  companion  before 
you  travel. 

The  first  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God. 

The  world  is  carrion,  and  its  follow¬ 
ers  dogs. 

The  false  appearances  of  a  proud  man 
makes  his  ill- wishers  envious  ;  but  could 
his  friend  behold  his  heart,  he  would 
have  cause  to  weep. 

He  who  has  health  should  hope,  and 
he  who  hopes  must  be  happy. 

Poverty  without  debt  is  independence. 

The  fool  is  a  foe  to  himself,  how  can 
lie  benefit  others  ? 

Long  experience  makes  large  wit. 

A  man  who  can  neither  serve  his 
friends  nor  injure  his  enemies,  is  an  un¬ 
profitable  acquaintance. 

The  sluggard  becomes  a  stranger  to 
God,  and  an  acquaintance  with  indi¬ 
gence. 

By  six  qualities  may  a  fool  be  known  : 
anger  with  out  cause,  speech  without  profit, 
change  without  motive,  inquiry  without  an 
object,  putting  trust  in  a  stranger,  and 
wanting  capacity  to  discriminate  between 
a  friend  and  foe.  Madden's  Travels. 


EBN  O A Z,  THE  ARAB  JESTER. 

A  jester  of  one  of  the  Caliph’s,  called 
Ebn  Oaz,  is  the  Joe  Miller  of  the  East, 
and  a  most  facetious  personage  he  must 
have  been  ;  the  wit  of  Joe,  the  indelicacy 
of  Pirou,  and  the  merry  vein  of  Fal- 
staff,  are  all  combined  in  this  Merry 
Andrew’s  history  :  it  is  not  only  witty 


in  itself,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.  Every  good  thing  is  fathered  on 
this  Sam  Rogers  of  the  East,  and  if  a 
Bedouin  robber  perpetrate  a  pun,  it  is 
sure  to  be  ascribed  to  Ebn  Oaz.  One 
of  the  least  objectionable  anecdotes  of 
Ebn  Oaz  is  the  following  : — 

“  When  the  Caliph  Haroun  at  Raschid 
(who  was  the  friend  of  the  great  Charle¬ 
magne)  entertained  Ebn  Oaz  at  his  court 
in  the  quality  of  jester,  he  desired  him 
one  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultana 
and  all  her  followers,  to  make  an  excuse 
worse  than  the  crime  it  was  intended  to 
extenuate ;  the  Caliph  walked  about, 
waiting  for  a  reply.  After  a  long  pause, 
Ebn  Oaz  skulked  behind  the  throne, 
and  pinched  his  highness  in  the  rear. 
The  rage  of  the  Caliph  was  unbounded. 
“  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  of  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,”  said  Ebn  Oaz,  ec  but  1  thought, 
it  was  her  highness  the  Sultana.”  This 
was  the  excuse  worse  than  the  crime,  and 
of  course  the  jester  was  pardoned.  Ib. 

queen’s  college,  oxford. 

Among  other  singular  customs  of  the 
college,  one  is  that  of  calling  the  students 
to  dinner  and  supper  every  day,  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  another  is,  having 
a  boar’s  head  on  Christmas  day,  ushered 
in  with  great  solemnity,  when  an  old 
monkish  song  is  chaunted.  h.b.a. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  MUSICAL  GAMUT. 

Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1009,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Gamma 
ut,  or  Gamut,  and  the  six  notes,  Ut,  Re, 
Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La;  which  syllables  are 
taken  from  the  three  first  verses  of  the 
hymn  of  St.John  the  Baptist,  <f  Ut  queant 
laxis &c.  Without  the  use  of  the 
Gamut,  a  person  could  not  in  a  little  time 
become  perfect  master  cf  plain  song. 
Guido  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote, 
“  I  hope  they  who  come  after  us  will  not 
forget  to  pray  for  us ;  for  we  make  a 
perfect  master  of  singing  in  a  year  or  two, 
whereas,  till  now,  a  person  could  scarce 
attain  this  science,  even  imperfectly,  in 
ten  years.”  The  Gamut  is  the  first 'note, 
but  often er  taken  for  the  whole  scale  of 
music,  or  series  of  sounds,  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity,  from  any 
given  pitch  or  tone.  Plain  song  is  that 
in  which  all  sing  in  unison  :  it  is  executed 
by  fixing  the  musical  notes  within  due 
limits,  and  ordering  or  disposing  the 
changes,  risings,  and  fallings  of  the  voice, 
according  to  the  natural  series  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  sounds.  h.b. 

PICTURE  OF  a  TURKISH  STORY  TELLER. 

Mr.  Madden,  the  author  of  “  Travels  to 
and  from  Constantinople,”  tells  us  that  at 
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Bairout,  returning  honfcwards  one  even¬ 
ing,  beneath  an  oriental  sycamore,  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  town,  he  found 
seated  upon  a  carpet  a.  story  teller,  having 
a  little  tabouret  before  him,  upon  which 
was  placed  an  open  book  j  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  sycamore  hung  a 
lamp  of  oiled  paper,  throwing  a  dim 
light  upon  the  book.  He  was  reciting 
some  apparently  interesting  story,  and 
between  the  pauses  played  three  or  four 
notes  upon  a  kind  of  viol,  which  he  rested 
on  the  ground  before  him.  The  story 
became  animated  and  droll,  if  I  could 
judge  from  the  various  intonations  and 
modulations  of  his  voice,  and  was  appa¬ 
rently  interspersed -with  dialogue,  during 
which  he  imitated  the  different  voices 
with  great  effect.  The  Turks  were  squat¬ 
ting  around  him  in  great  numbers,  and 
seemed  entirely  absorbed  in  the  interest 
of  the  story.  I  remained  somewnile  lis¬ 
tening  and  observing  the  scene,  which 
reminded  me  much  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
scenes  of  oriental  manners  which  I  have 
yet  met  with. 


Custom#  of  &Jariau£  Countries. 

SINGULAR  CUSTOM  AT  DOMFRONT. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  curate 
of  Domfront,  in  Normandy,  began  a 
strange  innovation  and  oppression  there  ; 
that  is,  he  refused  to  baptise  any  of  the 
children  of  the  parishioners,  if  they  would 
not,  at  the  same  time,  pay  him  his  funeral 
fees  ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  would  give 
them  no  reason  for  this  alteration,  but 
only  promised  to  enter  bond  for  himself 
and  successors,  that  hereafter  all  persons 
paying  so  at  their  christening,  should  be 
buried  gratis.  The  parishioners  did  not 
pull  his  surplice  over  his  ears,  but  only 
desired  him  to  alter  his  resolutions,  and 
amicably  reasoned  with  him  ;  but  he, 
being  a  capricious  fellow,  gave  them  no 
other  answer  than  this — What  I  have 
done,  1  have  done — take  your  remedy 
where  you  can  find  it ;  it  is  not  for  men 
of  my  coat  to  give  an  account  of  my 
actions  to  the  laity.”  This  surly  answer 
did  not  provoke  them  to  speak  one  ill 
word  against  his  person  or  function, 
they  only  complained  of  him  to  his  ordi¬ 
nary,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  Upon 
summons  the  curate  appears  ;  the  arch¬ 
bishop  takes  him  up  roundly,  tells  him  he 
deserves  deprivation,  and  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself.  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  fact,  and  added,  C(  I  have  been 
curate  of  this  parish  for  seven  years  ;  in 
that  time  I  have,  one  year  with  another, 
baptized  a  hundred  children,  and  buried 
not  one.  At  first  I  rejoiced  at  my  good 


fortune  to  be  placed  in  so  good  an  air ; 
but  looking  into  the  register  book,  1  found, 
for  a  hundred  years  back,  near  the  same 
number  yearly  baptized,  and  no  one  above 
five  years  old  buried  ;  and,  which  did 
more  amaze  me,  I  find  the  number  of 
communicants  to  be  no  greater  noiv  than 
they  were  then.  This  seemed  a  great 
mystery  to  me,  but  upon  inquiry  I  found 
out  the  true  cause  of  it— for  all  that  were 
born  at  Domfront  were  hanged  at  Rouen. 
I  did  this  to  keep  my  parishioners  from 
hanging,  encouraging  them  to  die  at 
home,  the  burial  duties  being  already 
paid.”  The  archbishop  asked  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  if  this  was  true,  to  which  they 
assented.  “  Well,  then,”  says  he,  I 
approve  of  what  the  curate  has  done,  and 
will  cause  my  secretary,  in  perpelui  rei 
memoriam ,  to  make  an  act  of  it.” — 
Which  act  the  curate  carried  home  with 
him,  and  the  parish  cheerfully  submitted 
to  it,  and  have  since  found  much  good  by 
it,  the  natural  deaths  being  far  more 
numerous  since.  J.  Selby. 


auec&otuma. 


THE  TWO  WISHES. 

Mostanser  was  the  most  magnificent  and 
liberal  monarch  that  ever  ascended  the 
throne  of  Bagdad.  One  day,  while  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  his  treasury,  he  happened  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  a  cistern  quite  filled  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  turning  to  one  of  his 
favourites,  said,  Would  to  Heaven  1 
might  live  long  enough  to  spend  all 
this  money  /”  Observing  that  the  per¬ 
son  he  addressed  laughed  at  this  observa¬ 
tion,  he  sharply  enquired,  ie  What  he 
found  to  laugh  at  V'  “  Pardon,  most 
noble  Caliph,”  was  the  reply,  (c  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  laughter,  when  I 
called  to  mind  that  I  once  accompanied 
your  grandfather  Nazir  here,  when  this 
very  cistern  wanted  two  cubits,  of  being 
full,  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  just  in 
the  tone  your  Majesty  does  now,  “  Would 
to  Heaven  1  'might  live  long  enough  to 
fdl  this  cistern  /”  J.  wood. 


Quaker’s  letter. 

Friend  John, — I  desire  thee  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  go  to  one  of  those  sinful  men 
in  the  flesh  called  an  attorney,  and  let 
him  take  out  an  instrument  with  a  seal 
affixed  thereunto,  by  means  whereof  we 
may  seize  the  outward  tabernacle  of 
George  Green,  and  bring  him  before  the 
lambskin  men  at  Westminster,  and  teach 
him  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by, — and 
so  I  rest  thy  friend  in  the  light,  II.  G. 

To  a  Wavering  Treacher. 

/f  thou  in  virtue’s  footsteps  cease  to  tread, 

I  envy  not  the  produce  of  thy  head.  P, 
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Wednesday,  Aug  5. 

Our  Lady  ad  Nives. 

High  Water,  59 m  after  5  Morning — 1  lm  after  6  Afternoon. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Major  is  one  of  the  three  great  patriarchal  churches  at 
Rome,  and  it  was  called  St.  Mary’s  ad  Nives,  from  a  tradition  that  Our  Lady 
marked  the  spot  where  the  church  was  to  be  built  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in 
summer  time.  It  is  also  called  St.  Mary’s  ad  Presepe,  from  the  holy  crib  or  man* 
ger  wherein  Christ  was  born  being  preserved  in  it,  containing  a  little  silver  image 
of  our  Lord.  The  whole  is  kept  in  a  case  of  massy  silver,  and  is  exposed  to  view 
on  Christmas  Day.  This  holy  relic  excited  the  pious  devotions  of  St.  Jerom  and 
St  Paula,  when  it  was  yet  at  Bethlehem.  In  the  same  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  Nives 
is  the  famous  picture  of  our  Lady,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

•  Thursday,  Aug.  6. 

St.  Xystus  II.  Pope  and  Martyr. 

Sun  rises  21m  after  6  —  Sets  32 m  after  7. 

Our  saint  recorded  to  day  a3  St.  Xystus,  was  otherwise,  by  transposition  of  let¬ 
ters,  called  Sixtus,  and  was  the  second  pope  of  that  name.  He  was  put  to  death 
during  the  Valerian  persecution  in  the  3rd  century,  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the 
idol  in  the  temple  of  Mars. 

Aug.  6.  — 1637.  Expired  on  this  day  the  famed  poet  and  dramatist  Benjamin  Jonson, 
one  of  the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  he  was  superior  in  learning,  though  he 
fell  far  beneath  him  in  other  respects.  His  style  is  nervous  and  correct ;  and  he 
particularly  excels  in  humour — witness  his  Volpone,  Alchymist,  Silent  Woman, 
and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  which  are  among  the  very  best  of  our  plays, 

<  ancient  or  modern. 

.  I  •  ;  '  '  ' 

Friday,  Aug.  7. 

Sts.  Donatus  and  Hilarious,  Martyred  A.  D.  361. 

Moon's  1st  Quar.  13 m  after  10  Night. 

Aug.  1.  — 1485.  Anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at  Milford  Haven, 
in  Pembrokeshire,  with  about  2000  foreigners,  and  nearly  as  many  refugees.  Co¬ 
mines,  an  eye-witness,  speaking  of  the  army  which  Henry  brought  with  him,  says, 
his  followers  “  were  the  most  ragged  and  dissolute  crew  that  ever  crossed  the 
Channel ;  so  woeful  wasjtheir  plight,  that  they  introduced  the  sweating  sickness 
into  England. 

Saturday,  Aug.  8. 

Sts.  Largus,  Smaragdus,  &c. 

High  Water ,  Morning,  lm  after  8—  Afternoon,  39 m  after  8. 

These  saints  were  martyred  at  Rome  during  the  Dioplesian  persecution,  ad.  303. 

Aug.  8.  — 1827.  Expired  on  this  day  that  eminent  statesman  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning.  “  The  orations  of  Mr.  Canning,”  says  one  of  his  biographers,  “  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  purity  of  language  and  bursts  of  extemporaneous 
energy;”  and  Lord  Byron,  though  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  has  also,  in  more 
than  one  of  his  works,  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  him.  “  Canning,”  says  he, 
*4  is  a  genius,  almost  an  universal  one ;  an  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  statesman.” 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  9. 

(EIGHTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRIN1TV.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morn,  \3chap.  Kings  book  1 —Even,  17  chap.  Kings  book  l 

St.  Nathy,  died  a.d.  530. 

Aug.  9,  — 1631.  Born  on  this  day  the  celebrated  poet  John  Dryden.  It  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  that  Dryden,  being  a  poet,  should  compose  nothing  till  he  was  past  thirty  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he  continued  writing  till  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
with  much  the  same  vigour  and  faculties  unimpaired.  The  one  fact  accounts  for 
the  other.  Congreve,  in  his  character  of  him,  says,  **  he  was  of  all  men  that  I  ever 
knew,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  easily  to  be  discountenanced,  in  his  ap¬ 
proaches,  either  to  his  superiors  or  equals  ” 

Monday,  Aug.  10. 

St.  Blaan  of  Ireland,  died  a.d.  44(j. 

Aug.  10.  — 1675.  On  this  day  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was  begun  to  beerected, 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  celebrated  architect,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  11. 

St.  Susanna,  Virgin*  Mar.  a.d.  295. 

High  Water,  0 h  0m  Morning— Oh  Am  Afternoon. 

Aug.  11.  —1813.  Expired  on  this  day  at  Pinner,  a  village  in  Middlesex,  ajt.  66,  Henry  J. 

Pye,  a  poet  of  considerable  powers.  He  succeeded  Warton  in  the  Laureatship, 
in  1792. 
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See  page  51. 


illustrates  article. 

THE  PAGAN  HYPOCRITE; 

OR,,  THE 

DANISH  PIRATE. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

{For  the  Olio.) 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  Lobroc,  or,  as  some  historians  call 
him,  Lodbrog,  King  of  Denmark,  find¬ 
ing  his  kingdom  had  become  too  popu¬ 
lous,  which  created  great  distress  and 
clamour  among  the  people,  became  anxi¬ 
ous  to  rid  himself  of  the  more  turbulent 
part  of  his  subjects  ;  accordingly,  to  put 
this  into  effect,  he  revived  the  ancient 
law  of  expulsion.  In  order,  however,  to 
give  every  one  the  chance  of  remaining 
at  home,  with  some  resemblance  of  jus¬ 
tice,  it  was  determined  to  cast  lots.  Among 
those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  was  his  own 
son,  Biorn,  (surnamed  Cote-de-fer,  from 
the  iron  plates  of  his  armour.  A  great 
number  of  vessels  were  prepared,  and  the 
king  entrusted  the  command  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  and  the  charge  of  the  royal  youth, 
4-Vol.  IV.  E 


to  Hastings  or  Hading,  a  veteran  pirate. 
As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail, 
the  old  king  affectionately  parted  with  his 
son,  and  Hastings  rowed  for  Picardy, 
which  was  the  first  object  pf  his  attack. 
He  ascended  the  river  Somme,  and,  with 
his  followers,  committed  the  greatest  ra¬ 
vages  in  the  adjacent  countries,  set  fire  to 
the  towns,  violated  the  women,  and  mur¬ 
dered  the  inhabitants.  There  was  not  a 
church  or  monastery  but  what  they  de¬ 
stroyed,  drowned  the  bishop  and  clergy 
of  St.  Quentin,  and  grossly  profaned  their 
sacred  relics.  To  these  dreadful  depre¬ 
dations  no  effective  resistance  could  be 
offered  in  the  distracted  state  of  France, 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Charle¬ 
magne  ;  Charles  the  Bald,  his  favourite 
son,  having  so  weakened  the  army,  by  his 
repeated  contests  with  his  eldest  brother 
Eothaire,  that  he  was  utterly  unprepared 
to  resist  or  punish  so  formidable  a  body 
as  these  northern  invaders,  who  having* 
therefore,  wreaked  their  demoniac  fury 
on  the  province,  they  betook  themselves 
to  their  fleet,  and  proceeded  on  to  Neus- 
tria.  At  Fescamp,  the  nuns  disfigured 
their  countenances  to  escape  the  brutal 
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violence  of  the  pagans,  who,  if  they  spared 
their  chastity,  sacrificed  their  lives,  and 
the  convent  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
magnificent  abbey  of  Jumieges  shared  the 
same  fate  ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
nine  hundred  monks  fortunately  contrived 
to  escape  with  their  relics. 

Rouen  had  its  full  share  of  the  calamity ; 
and  from  thence  the  devastating  tide  flowed 
over  all  Neustria,  Brittany,  and  even  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.  The  people 
scarcely  knew  where  io  fly  from  these 
ie  children  of  hell,’*  as  they  were  deno¬ 
minated.  All  France  was  in  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  as  they  successively  assailed  the 
towns  on  the  western  frontier.  The  monks, 
surprised  that  their  venerated  relics  were 
of  so  little  avail  on  so  pressing  an  occa¬ 
sion,  were  compelled  to  flee  also. 

Though  years  rolled  on,  no  simulta¬ 
neous  movement  was  made  by  the  French, 
to  stem  a  torrent,  which  in  all  probability 
they  considered  as  irresistible.  At  length, 
not  satisfied  with  the  immense  booty  which 
had  been  acquired  in  that  kingdom,  Has¬ 
tings  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  of  the  riches 
of  which  he  had  heard  exaggerated  ru¬ 
mours.  He  accordingly  put  to  sea,  pil¬ 


laged  in  his  course  several  maritime  towns 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  and,  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany,  he  assailed  Lucca,  which 
he  mistook  for  Rome.  Failing  in  his  as¬ 
sault  against  that  city,  he  had  recourse  to 
one  of  the  most  diabolical  and  hypocri¬ 
tical  stratagems  that  a  demon  in  the  shape 
of  man  could  devise,  and  one  which  has 
been  often  since  employed  by  other  ad¬ 
venturers  of  his  nation. 

He  caused  it  to  be  circulated  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lucca,  that  he  was  disgusted 
with  his  present  mode  of  life  ;  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  but  liberty  to  purchase 
ample  provisions  for  his  men,  which 
he  would  fairly  pay  for  ;  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  about  to  return  to  their  native 
country  ;  and  he  was  labouring  under  a 
mortal  disease,  which  made  his  conscience 
very  uneasy,  as  he  was  extremely  soli¬ 
citous  about  his  eternal  salvation  ;  and 
he  even  requested  of  the  clergy  pardon 
and  absolution  for  his  sins,  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  enter  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Such  a  pious  request  could  not  but  be 
regarded  with  joy  by  the  pious  ecclesiastics 
of  the  city  :  they,  in  great  pomp,  waited 
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upon  the  governor,  and  after  much  per¬ 
suasion^  prevailed  on  him  to  grant  a  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  of  hostilities.  This 
being  accomplished,  great  and  splendid 
preparations  were  made  by  them  for  the 
public  baptism  of  so  renowned  a  pagan. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  ceremony,  Hastings  was 
carried  to  the  Cathedral,  feigned  ex¬ 
treme  sickness,  and  acted  his  part  so  well-, 
that  none  ever  expected  him  to  recover. 
After  submitting,  with  much  apparent 
contrition  for  his  manifold  sins,  to  the 
sacred  rites,  he  dwelt  on  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and,  as  the  last  favour,  fer¬ 
vently  begged  in  the  most  humble  manner 
that  the  archbishop  would  permit  his  body 
to  be  laid  in  one  of  the  vaults  beneath  the 
consecrated  building.  To  refuse  such  an 
entreaty,  so  earnestly  and  pathetically 
made,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  good 
brethren,  and  they  readily  assured  him  of 
their  consent,  should  his  death  take  place 
in  their  city. 

Totally  exhausted,  as  if  struck  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  death,  he  was  slowly 
borne  back  to  his  ship.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  on  board  than  he  assembled 
his  leaders,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
design  and  means  he  had  formed  of  ob¬ 
taining  immediate  possession  of  the  place. 
In  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  he  was 
laid  in  a  coffin,  and  shrowded  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  grave,  ready  for  inter¬ 
ment. 

His  followers  then  left  their  ships,  and 
entering  the  city,  suddenly  raised  a  cry  of 
loud  lamentation,  and  informed  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  death  of  the  neophyte  ;  and 
the  clergy  were  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  his  interment. 
On  the  day  appointed,  the  Norman  chiefs, 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the 
pirates,  and  all  covered  with  long  black 
mourning  cloaks,  followed  the  coffin  of 
their  leader  to  his  last  mortal  home.  It 
was  placed  on  a  bier  within  the  spacious 
edifice.  The  unsuspecting  archbishop, 
his  bishops  and  inferior  priests,  with  the 
governor  and  the  principal  inhabitants, 
were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  one,  who,  whatever  might  have 
been  his  life,  had  died  as  became  a  true 
penitent  and  son  of  theHolyMother  Church. 

The  solemn  funeral  Tites  proceeded ; 
the  office  and  mass  had  been  sung,  when 
the  attendants  advanced  to  deposit  the 
corpse  into  its  narrow  bed  of  earth.  At 
that  moment  Hastings  leaped  from  the  bier, 
drew  his  sword,  and  cleft  the  head  of  the 
archbishop  in  two.  This  treacherous  act 
was  the  signal  for  the  other  Normans  to 
draw  their  deadly  weapons,  which  they 
had  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  They 
threw  off  their  incumbrance,  fastened  the 


doors  of  the  Cathedral,  and  commenced  a 
horrid  carnage.  The  governor,  his  ba¬ 
rons,  and  the  clergy  were  all  massacred  ; 
and  the  whole  city  was  soon  abandoned 
to  pillage  and  slaughter. 

After  this  atrocious  act,  Hastings  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  which,  even  during  his 
obsence,  had  suffered  no  intermission  from 
the  ravages  of  his  countrymen.  His  return 
threw  Charles  the  Bald  into  still  greater 
consternation.  That  monarch’s  attempts 
at  resistance  proving  abortive,  he  at  length 
obtained  peace  by  ceding  to  the  dreaded 
pirate  valuable  landed  possessions,  and 
granting  him  a  large  annual  pension,  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Count  de 
Chartres,  without  requiring  him  to  do 
homage. 

To  France,  Hastings  was  one  of  the 
greatest  scourgesshe  had  ever  experienced. 
Neither  Goth  nor  Saracen  had  com¬ 
mitted  greater  depredations  on  her  fair 
territory,  for  neither  remained  long  in  the 
country.  Bound  by  no  laws,  human  or 
divine,  he  committed  deeds  which  almost 
overwhelm  us  with  horror.  He  converted 
smiling  provinces  into  desarts,  covering 
them  with  the  smoking  ruins  of  towns 
and  villages.  Clergy  and  laity,  high  and 
low,  felt  the  effects  of  his  sanguinary  cha¬ 
racter.  He  spared  neither  the  feebleness 
of  age  nor  the  helplessness  of  infancy : 
he  sacrificed  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and 
the  infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother. 
Female  chastity  was  violated  even  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  cloister ;  and  the  murders 
of  the  victims  of  their  brutal  lust  not  un- 
frequently  followed  their  dishonour. 

From  these  treacherous  and  diabolical 
invaders  of  life,  honour,  and  property, 
the  present  Normans  are  descended. 

h.  w.  D. 


THE  SCULPTOR.* 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  C’esb  ton  propre  destin .” 

A  tireless  love  of  Art; — the  warmest  love 
Of  Nature, — he  the  shapeless  marble  views 
With  a  creative  hand  :  his  starlike  eye 
Glistens  in  meditation,  till  he  drops 
The  scatter'd  fragments  at  his  feet,  and  works 
And  toils,  unmindful  of  his  labours,  late 
And  early.  Midnight  flings  her  slumbers  round 
His  thoughtful,  searching  mind.  He  still 
pursues 

His  object.  Every  day  presents  new  toil, 

And  with  it  brings  new  lineaments,  till  he 
A  form,  though  crude,  with  new  delight  sur¬ 
veys. 

Firm  to  his  purpose,  perseverance  aids 
(Though  faint  and  sick  his  frame)  his  progress. 
He  beholds  the  form  his  soul  created.  Touch 
To  touch  and  line  to  line  he  adds.  The  groupe, 
Or  statue,  now  reality  assumes  ; 

*  For  the  Artist,  see  Table  Book,  vol.  2, 
p.  608,  by  the  same  pen. 
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It  smiles  in  attitudes  of  joy,  or  mourns 
The  creature  of  its  sever’d  feelings.  Life 
Appears,  and  all  but  breath  removes  it  from 
The  pedestal.—— 

The  Sculptor’s  wreath  is  won, 

Though  iu  the  victory  Death  his  chizel  stops, 
And  bloom’d  Consumption  lingers  on  his 
cheek.  T- 


THE  ALPENSTOCK.* 

By  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe. 

We  have  been  tnueh  gratified  with  the 
perusal  of  a  handsome  volume  under  the 
above  title.  It  is  a  model  of  typographic 
beauty,  and  may  vie  with  any  of  the  costly 
works  upon  which  clear  and  beautiful 
printing  have  been  lavished.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  skilful  hand  of  an  artist  of  whose 
productions  we  ourselves  may  proudly 
boast,  in  numerous  spirited  wood-cuts 
which  enrich  our  volumes.  The  book  is 
a  dilated  Journal  of  a  Rambler  among  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and 
is  written  in  a  style  both  simple  and  per¬ 
spicuous  ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  widely 
from  the  affected  air  which  pervades 
books  of  this  description.  Here  is  no 
straining  for  effect ;  no  inflated  language 
to  catch  the  ear  of  the  vulgar  ;  facts  are 
recorded  in  plain,  but  elegant  language  ; 
and  to  add  to  the  interest  of  many  of  the 
scenes,  historical  references  are  frequently 
made.  The  following  brief  account  of 
the  Swiss  hero,  William  Tell,  is,  we 
think,  worthy  of  an  extract. 

(i  William  Tell  was  born  at  the  village 
of  Burglen,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Altorf.  One  chapel  is  built  there  to  his 
memory,  a  second  upon  the  Tsllenplatte, 
on  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  a 
third  at  Kiisnacht,  where  he  shot  Gessler. 
His  portrait  appears  on  almost  every  sign¬ 
post  in  the  Canton. 

‘c  After  the  death  of  Herrman  Gessler, 
Tell*s  name  only  occurs  once  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country  ;  viz.  in  a  record  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  commune  of  Uri, 
in  1337,  about  thirty  years  after  the  events 
which  have  made  his  name  and  memory 
so  popular.  He  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  perished  in  an  inundation  which 
befel  his  native  village,  when  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

His  male  issue  became  extinct  in 
1684,  and  the  female  not  till  1720.  As 
might  be  supposed,  many  popular  and 
fanciful  tales  are  strung  upon  the  thread 
of  his  history  and  achievements.  Though 
a  tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  Tell’s  little  boy 
was  placed  against  a  tree,  with  the  apple 
upon  his  head,  to  await  the  adventurous 

*  L.  B.  Seeley,  Fleet  Street. 


shaft  from  his  father’s  bow,  that  episode 
in  his  story,  as  well  as  others  of  a  like 
nature,  may  be  considered  as  mere  popu¬ 
lar  embellishments,  as  they  have  no  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence,  either  historical  or  tradi¬ 
tional,  to  support  them.” 

The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mey- 
ringen,  a  pretty  village  of  the  Ober- 
land,  is  thus  described. 

“  The  costume  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
kind  of  striped  jerkin,  without  breast  or 
arms,  so  that  the  waistcoat  and  shirt¬ 
sleeves  form  part  of  their  outward  apparel, 
short  small-clothes,  and  white  woollen 
stockings  gartered  below  the  knee.  That 
of  the  women,  on  Sundays,  is  composed 
of  a  vest  of  black  velvet,  fitting  close  up 
to  the  throat,  and  very  narrow  at  the  back  ; 
white,  full,  and  stiffly  starched  sleeves, 
coming  down  to  the  elbow',  and  a  full  and 
equally  stiff  greenish  yellow  petticoat.  A 
small  black  hat,  not  much  larger  than  the 
bowl  of  a  soup-ladle,  is  stuck  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  from  underneath  this,  the 
hair  descends  in  broad  plaits  to  the  heels. 
On  week  days,  a  red  handkerchief  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  hat,  and  a  red  vest  for 
the  black  one.  Marriage,  baptism,  and 
burial,  have  each  their  distinct  cos¬ 
tume.” 

We  quote  our  author’s  account  of  a 
Swiss  marriage. 

“  While  sitting  in  the  elevated  church¬ 
yard  of  Thun,  which  commands  one  of 
the  finest  coup  d’- ceil  in  Switzerland,  I 
observed  a  bridal  party  entering  the  church, 
and  followed  in  the  rear,  to  see  how  the 
ceremony  was  conducted. 

“  The  officiating  clergyman  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  cle¬ 
rical  costume  of  the  country.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  black  serge  gown,  fitting  close 
to  the  shoulders  and  body,  but  falling  from 
the  small  of  the  back  in  long  full  plaits  ; 
loose  hanging  sleeves  and  cuffs,  and  a 
thick  white  ruff  round  the  neck.  A  black 
brimless  hat  is  carried  in  the  hand. 

<r  The  couple  first  sat  apart,  on  differ¬ 
ent  sides  of  the  church,  and  the  minister 
just  began  to  read  the  prayers,  or  rather 
the  exhortation,  when  an  unexpected  in¬ 
terruption  was  experienced  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  poor  idiot  who,  it  appears, 
had  been  employed  to  toll  the  bell  on  the 
happy  occasion  ;  and  who  now  came 
scrambling  out  of  the  roof,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  creaking  ladder,  and  finished 
his  descent  by  a  thundering  leap  or  a  tum¬ 
ble  on  the  gallery  boards.  This  seemed 
to  be  considered  as  an  indecorous  intru¬ 
sion.  The  Herr  Pfarrer  stopped  short, 
and  the  bride  elect,  who,  by  the  by,  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  stared  round 
with  an  expression  of  some  impatience  ; 
while  the  clerk,  by  whose  side  I  had  posted 
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myself,  held  up  his  fist  in  a  menacing 
posture,  and  cried  Whist !  The  poor 
fellow,  who  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  now  remained  mute 
and  motionless;  the  clergyman  continued 
the  service  ;  the  happy  couple  once  more 
cast  their  eyes  upon  the  ground  ;  and, 
after  a  few  short  prayers,  were  made  man 
and  wife,  by  simply  joining  their  hands.1’ 

In  our  next  we  shall  turn  to  this  inter¬ 
esting  volume  again,  if  our  limits  permit ; 
in  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  recommend 
The  Alpenstock *  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers,  feeling  assured  that  it  will  com¬ 
municate  much  information  respecting  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  country  to  which 
it  relates. 


THE  PEASANT’S  RETREAT. 
( For  the  Olio.) 


How  blithe  and  romantic’s  yon  peasant’s  re¬ 
treat, 

Thus  apart  from  the  mansions  of  men, 

His  life  glides  along  as  serenely  and  sweet 
As  the  riilet  that  sings  in  the  glen. 

At  eve  ’tis  his  joy  from  his  lattice  to  hark 
The  Nightingale  pipe  in  the  willow; 

And  to  listen  at  morning’s  return  for  the  lark 
To  whistle  him  up  from  his  pillow. 

When  winter  disperseth  the  woodbine  and 
rose, 

Which  fondly  caresses  his  cot, 

And  o’er  it  a  silvery  diadem  throws, 

And  binds  in  stern  magic  the  spot ; 

When  the  riilet,  no  longer  in  feathery  foam, 
Leaps  over  the  rock  in  the  glen. 

And  tire  cuckoo  abandons  his  ethery  home 
Till  summer  returneth  again. 

Still  the  peasant  is  happy,  nought  dampeth  his 

joys,— 

When  the  loud  beating  hurricanes  roar. 

He  prays  that  the  traveller  whom  danger 
decoys 

Might  safely  arrive  at  his  door. 

Thus  happy  and  blest  in  his  woodbine  retreat. 
Far  away  from  the  mansions  of  men, 

His  life  glides  along  as  serenely  and  sweet 
As  the  riilet  that  sings  in  the  glen.  T.  F. 


THE  BLACK  LETTER  LIBRARY. 

Concluded. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

But  now  to  sterner  stuff : — I  am  not,  I 
believe,  of  a  cruel  disposition;  I  would 
carefully  turn  out  of  my  path  to  avoid 
treading  on  a  caterpillar  or  a  snail.  I 
have  frequently,  on  a  frosty  morning, 
placed  a  silly  staggering  fly  on  the  steamy 
side  of  my  shaving  cart,  and  smiled  to  see 
it  revive  and  stroke  its  flaccid  wings  with 
a  sort  of  imperfect  restoration  to  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  my  blood  boils  even  to  read 
of  any  act  of  barbarity  to  animals, — a 


*  The  Alpenstock  is  an  iron-shod  pole,  used 
by  the  Chamois  hunters  and  travellers,  to  assist 
them  in  climbing  the  heights. 


fortiori,  I  am  kindly  affectioned  to  my 
own  species  :  I  never  saw,  nor  wished  to 
see,  an  execution,  not  even  a  soldier 
flogged  ;  but  my  uncle’s  library,  like 
others  of  that  sort,  abounded  in  horrible 
details  and  bloody  pictures  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  and  the  bloodiest  of  these  was  never 
too  bloody  for  me.  From  a  child  I  always 
petitioned  to  have  Fox’s  Martyrs,  (of 
which  the  Library  contained  a  vast  and 
splendid  copy)  or  God’s  Revenges  against 
Murther,  (honest  old  Reynolds  !)  brought 
down  for  my  amusement ! 

How  have  I  pored  upon  a  Latin  ac¬ 
count  in  Lotychius’  German  Commen¬ 
taries  of  the  execution  of  a  blasphemer, 
who,  continuing  obstinate  even  on  the 
scaffold,  was  in  the  charitable  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth  century  stripped  slowly,  and 
between  the  removal  of  his  different  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing,  seriously  admonished 
to  confess  and  repent ;  till,  finding  him 
impenetrable,  the  executioner  slowly- 
pulled  off  his  shirt, 

“  Undumq.  eum  Populo  aliquousq.  stilit,” 

and  in  that  state  fell  to  work  upon  him. 

But  of  all  these,  the  most  vivid  in 
my  recollection  is  a  picture  in  a  huge 
Dutch  folio,  Der  Marteleerin,  where  a 
poor  bookseller  of  Leyden  is  preparing 
to  be  burnt  alive  for  printing  the  Bible. 
Every  point  of  this  tragic  scene  is  now  in 
myAnind’s  eye.  It  is  a  vast  square  market 
place,  the  lofty  houses  presenting  their 
gable  ends  in  front,  interlaced  with  wood 
and  windows.  The  most  prominent  figure 
is  the  unfortunate  fellow  himself,  quite 
naked,  except  about  his  loins,  and  of  most 
genuine  Dutch  proportions,  the  calves  of 
his  legs  like  Chinese  gongs — his  arms  the 
brawns  of  Hercules,  which  the  executioner 
is  binding  with  thick  cords,  that  serve 
also  to  fasten  a  huge  book  (probably  his 
Bible)  upon  his  bosom  ;  beside  him,  on 
the  stony  pavement,  are  his  clothes, — hat, 
doublet,  shirt,  breeches,  with  their  full 
proportion  of  ruffles  and  buttons  portrayed 
with  Flemish  accuracy,  to  shew  that  he 
has  just  been  undressed.  Full  before  him 
a  cowled  and  swoln  monk,  with  a  face 
and  person  bloated  as  the  toad’s,  brandishes 
a  crucifix,  from  which  the  unhappy 
sufferer  averts  his  face  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  resignation  and  grief.  Gro¬ 
tesque  as  the  rest  of  the  picture  is,  his  face 
is  admirably  delineated,  and  it  is  perhaps 
to  its  irresistibly  pathetic  cast  that  I  may 
attribute  the  interest  I  always  took  in 
looking  at  it,  and  the  power  with  which 
it  is  impressed  on  my  memory.  A  black 
thick  stake,  with  a  ponderous  ring  and 
chain,  and  masses  of  unlighted  faggots  in 
the  back  ground,  completed  this  dismal 
picture. 
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But  strong  as  was  the  hold  that  scenes 
and  histories  like  these  obtained  on  my 
youthful  imagination,  the  Library  had 
other  fascinations  for  me.  There  were 
the  illuminated  missals — Well!  critics 
may  rant,  and  fools  may  subscribe  to  their 
rant,  about  softness  of  tint,  mellow  dis¬ 
tances,  truth  of  colouring,  accuracy  of 
keeping,  and  such  like  slang, 

“  And  be  themselves  the  ‘  clear  obscure *  they 
drew,” 

give  me,  in  preference  to  all  their  checked 
and  subdued  colours — all  their  blending 
and  intermixture  of  lights  and  twilights, 
and  no  lights ,  which,  after  all,  one  can 
see  far  better  in  any  shady  wood  or  sunny 
mead— -give  me,  I  say,  the  gorgeous  pro¬ 
minence,  the  fearless  glare,  the  simple 
individuality  of  colouring — (as  I  live  by 
food,  I  am  scribbling  into  cant  myself !) — 
that  flames  in  barbaric  magnificence  along 
the  saffron  tinged  and  polished  vellum 
of  these  monastic  pages  !  I  do  love  to  see 
the  honesty  with  which  they  depict  a 
brick  house  in  hues  as  red  as  brick.  If 
the  Santa  Casa  of  Loretto  is  to  have  a 
golden  roof,  how  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished  is  this  end  by  stamping  a  little 
leaf  gold  thereon, —  fair  contrast,  yet  bright 
unison  with  the  scarlet  walls  and  amethyst 
windows;  and  what  is  the  use  of  having 
your  scene  laid  in  the  balmy  skies  and 
odorous  groves  of  Syria,  if  your  palm  of 
Idumaea  wave  not  in  the  most  delicate 
pea  green  beneath  an  atmosphere  of  the 
most  inexorable  blue  ?.  And  then  their 
brave  and  indignant  scorn  of  perspective, 
as  where  that  city  of  Semiramis,  Nineveh, 
is  seen  riding  on  the  back  of  the  whale 
which  has  just  disgorged  Jonas,  who,  by 
the  way,  displays  rather  too  ostentatiously 
a  violet  pair  of  Hessian  boots.-— But  I  have 
unintentionally  been  betrayed  into  jesting 
on  atopic  which  I  approached  in  earnest, 
and  earnest  I  will  once  more  become  be¬ 
fore  I  bid  adieu  to  it. — In  sober  sadness, 
then,  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful 
—more  alluring  (never  call  it  meretrici¬ 
ous  !)  than  the  union  of  the  soft  and  the 
superb  that  glows  in  the  countenances  and 
robes  of  the  virgins,  saints,  confessors, 
and  martyrs  with  which  these  rare  vo¬ 
lumes  are  emblazoned  ?  The  snowy — 
no,  that  is  too  cold  a  term — but  the  sunny 
hue  and  rich  flushing  of  the  skin — the 
dazzling  delicacy  of  the  bright  vermilion, 
solemn  purple,  sanguine  crimson,  and 
almost  radiant  gold  of  the  raiment  and 
embroidery  acquire  additional  refulgence 
from  the  glossy  substance  on  which  they 
are  enamelled. 

Chivalry,  too,  the  chivalry  of  ancient 
Romance,  suspended  in  that  lettered  recess 
his  eagle  plumage,|his  silver  shield,  and 


his  falchion  and  lance,  gilded  with  the 
blood  of  the  Paynim  Necromancer,  or  the 
purer  streams  of  a  Christian  and  a  knightly 
combatant. 

There  was  the  rare  and  unique  edition 
of  Valentine  and  Orson  with  wood- cuts  ! 
Oh,  thrice  and  four  times  venerable  ef¬ 
fusion  of  Caxton  or  De  Worde  (for  I  forget 
which,  if  either,)  where  in  this  degenerate 
age,  where  is  that  unlaboured  simplex 
munditiis ,  wrhich  chastely  embellished 
your  mottled  sheets,  when  men  started  to 
behold  there,  graven  images  of  them¬ 
selves  impictured,— not  bodiless ,  to  be 
sure, — not  like  those  facetious  dots  and 
lines,  that  leap,  waltz,  arid  skait  along  the 
magazines  of  modern  days,  but  with  one 
bold  and  fearless  outline  drawn,  as  if  the 
designer  or  engraver  disdained  to  alter  a 
single  stroke  his  adventurous  hand  had 
once  given  existence  to. 

Behold  yon  sightless  Orson  !  (for, 
though  the  story  does  not  represent  him 
as  requiring  the  aid  of  an  Alexander  or  a 
Phipps,  the  painter  has  thought  fit  to  gift 
him  with  such  eyes  as  two  round  o’s 
guiltless  of  pupils- may  emblemize), — be¬ 
hold  him,  I  say,  rolling  his  odd  white 
balls  (like  Fuseli’s  Ghost  in  Hamlet)  on 
the  Bear  at  his  side,  who,  for  her  part, 
rolls  two  similar  o’s,  two  unpupiled  dittos, 
on  him  again! — Away,  captious  critic! 
what  though  Man  and  Bear  be  both  so 
equi-distant  from  nature,  that,  like  long 
extremes,  they  threaten  to  meet,  and  you 
doubt 

*  If  man  it  might  be  call’d  that  monster  seem'd. 
Or  shape  it  might  be  deem’d  that  shape  had 
none, 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb  •, 

For  each  seemed  either,’ 

is  not  the  great  end  of  painting  to  arrest, 
to  absorb,  to  agitate  the  beholder  ? — and 
shew  me  the  dullest  idiot  that  ever  made 
the  moon  his  deity,  who,  on  contemplating 
any  single  picture  of  the  human  form 
divine,  graven  on  these  pages,  would  not, 
with  staring  eyes  and  trembling  hands, 
involuntarily  feel  the  shape,  dimensions, 
and  attitudes  of  his  own  limbs,  to  discover 
if  it  were  possible  that  his  arms  could 
grow  from  under  his  cheeks,  his  breasts 
bud  in  his  neck,  or  his  nose  be  useful  in 
the  double  capacity  of  a  spoon  or  a 
weathercock  ! 

And  yet  the  cuts  are  the  least  part  of 
the  exquisite  rarities  which  alternately 
soothed  and  excited  my  taste  for  antiquity 
in  this  Temple  of  Faustus — I  always 
loved — for  at  one  time  I  believed — the 
Legends  they  adorned.  The  Knight  who 
has  plunged  in  a  vast  lake  of  boiling  pitch, 
through  which  an  infinite  number  of 
snakes,  serpents,  and  alligators,  with 
many  other  kinds  of  fierce  and  terrible 
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creatures,  are  continually  winding  and 
writhing  along,  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  plain,  by  which  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  are  far  excelled  :  all  of  a  sudden 
appears  a  strong  castle  or  magnificent 
palace,  the  walls  of  massy  gold,  the 
battlements  of  diamond,  the  gates  of 
hyacinth,  and,  finally,  the  workmanship 
so  admirable  as  to  surpass  the  materials, 
which  are  no  less  than  adamant  car¬ 
buncles,  rubies,  pearls,  and  emeralds  : 
then  a  bevy  of  fair  damosels,  coming  out 
of  the  castle  gate,  lead  him  into  a  rich 
saloon,  strip  him  as  bare  as  he  was  born, 
bathe  him  in  tepid  milk,  anoint  his  whole 
body  with  aromatic  essences,  put  on  him 
a  shirt  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  throw  over 
his  shoulders  a  gorgeous  mantle,  the  price 
of  a  whole  city  or  more.  There,  while 
seated  in  an  ivory  throne,  quaffing 
the  richest  wines,  and  indulging  in  the 
most  luxurious  viands,  he  is  astonished 
by  the  entrance  of  another  young  lady, 
far  more  beautiful  than  the  former,  who, 
sitting  down  by  him,  informs  him  whose 
castle  it  is — how  she  is  enchanted  in  it — 
and  how  the  Giant  Negromoro,  with 
whom  she  is  not  enchanted,  whips  her 
with  hazel  twigs  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  only  allowing  her,  by  way  of 
indulgence,  to  let  down  her  auburn  tresses 
during  her  punishment,  by  way  of  break¬ 
ing  the  cruel  blows.  Of  course,  the  Pa¬ 
ladin  unseams  the  sorcerer  from  the  nave 
to  the  chops,  and  takes  the  lady  under 
more  gentle  tuition. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  other  vivid 
tales  of  olden  time,  which,  alas !  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  piteously  true,  scarcely  com¬ 
pensated  the  absence  of  glittering  and 
innocent,  though  doubtful,  fiction,  by  the 
stern  and  terrific  scenes  of  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing  which  they  developed.  The  guilty 
gallantries  and  dreadful  deaths  of  Alcimus 
and  Vannoza  are  still  fearfully  alive  in 
my  memory  ;  and  if  the  prolix,  but  never 
tedious,  detail  of  the  horrible  ignominy 
and  torments  under  which  the  young  lover 
died  by  the  hands  of  the  injured  husband 
and  his  servants,  made  ever}'  nerve  in  my 
frame  quiver  with  horror,  it  certainly 
answered  the  end  which  the  writer  in¬ 
tended,  by  completely  quenching  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes  in  the  pity  excited 
by  his  agonizing  execution,  and  the 
courage,  generosity,  and  resignation  with 
which  he  underwent  his  sufferings. 

Another  very  diminutive  volume,  and 
still  more  rare,  was  the  History  of  Aurelio 
and  Isabella,  written  in  English,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian — one  column  of  each 
on  every  page, — a  most  precious  morceau  ! 
The  story  itself  might  be  written  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  nor  is  it  sufficiently  interesting  even 
to  be  alluded  to,  but  in  consequence  of 


our  Atfranio,  and  Hortensia,  and  sundry 
others,  thinking  proper  to  argue  in 
speeches,  each  equal  to  a  long  chapter  of 
Sir  Walter’s,  and  which  in  fact  occupy 
at  most  the  whole  book  :  the  hero  throws 
himself  on  a  burning  pile  prepared  for  the 
heroine,  the  heroine  stabs  herself  directly, 
and  said  Affranio  is  entrapped  by  said 
Hortensia  to  her  chamber,  where  the 
queen  and  a  number  of  her  ladies  rush 
in  upon  him,  bind  him,  and  by  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty  order  in  a  rump  and  dozen, 
at  which  they  indulge  between  the  acts — 
tormenting  him  to  death — not  with  taunts 
and  derision  (though  they  spare  not  them) 
but  with  bona  fide  burning  tongs  and 
pincers :  a  fate  which  in  my  opinion  he 
richly  deserved,  for  the  long-winded  ti¬ 
rades  against  the  fair  sex,  which  from 
chapter  to  chapter  he  had  vomited  forth. 

I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention, 
that  my  uncle’s  great  glory  was  his  col¬ 
lection  of  emblems,  and  though  this  was 
a  department  of  the  library  which  I  was 
seldom  disposed  to  disturb,  yet,  even  in 
my  judgment,  they  were  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  quaintness  of  invention  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  engraving.  Alciatus — (I  may 
well  remember  thy  name,  for  often  have  I 
psha’d  it  when,  searching  for  other  food, 
my  eye  encountered  it  at  every  corner) — 
Alciatus  led  the  van  in  various  shades  and 
tirelings,  whole  troops  of  Dutch  subalterns 
followed,  and  Nebulo  Nebulonum  brought 
up  the  rear. 

But  really  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
carried  so  far  by  my  subject,  that  I  cannot 
tell  how  to  get  back,  especially  as  at 
this  moment  many  old  tomes  of  many 
sizes,  aroused  by  the  neck  and  heels’ 
manner  in  which  I  have  lugged  their 
brethren  to  my  pages,  step  before  my 
mental  Court  of  Records ,  and  demand 
each  in  turn  an  audience  1 — But  I  must 
and  will  make  an  end-— Avaunt,  then,  ye 
folios! — begone  fat  quartos  ! — ye  dapper 
duodecimos  take  your  faces  hence  ! — 
Frown  not  upon  me,  gigantic  Harris  !  I 
shall  nevermore  voyage  with  thee  through 
thy  twofold  bulk  of  closely  printed  wan¬ 
derings  ! —  Hackluyt,  Black  Prince  of 
Travellers — most  vivacous  Mandeville — 
Mendez,  thou  artless  marvel-monger-~I 
w'ill  none  of  you ! — Nay,  Lithgow  point 
not  to  thy  Moslem-dress  and  tortured 
limbs!  in  truth  thou  shalt  hold  me  ex¬ 
cused  : — and  you,  too,  more  diffident  and 
retiring,  fair  “  Touchstone  of  Com¬ 
plexions,”  gentle  ec  Breviary  of  Health 
and  thou  precious  prototype  of  curtain 
lectures,  “  Art  asleepe,  Husband?” — 
Farewell  “  Round  about  our  sea-coal 
fire!” — Farewell,  good  Master  Fox,  to 
those  volumes  of  thine  that  singe  the  very 
fingers  that  touch  them! — Farewell,  ye 
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Chinese,  with  little  feet  and  big  basti¬ 
nadoed  posteriors ! — -Pia  Bavaria,with  thy 
hermits  “  in  antres  vast  and  desalts  idle,” 
and  thy  disembowelled  martyrs,  farethee- 
well  '.—In  a  word,  read  or  unread,  re¬ 
membered  or  not  remembered,  ye  spirits 
of  the  books, 

•*  To  each  and  all  a  fair  good  night.” 

And  though  haply  you  may  never  again 
effect  in  me  similar  hallucinations  to  these, 
yet  depart  in  the  certainty  that  neither  the 
least  frequent  nor  the  least  pleasant  of  my 
recollections  will  be  those  devoted  to  the 
fe  olden  time,”  when  I  pored  over  your 
pages,  in  the  low  ancient  room  of  Bishop 
Clinton’s  Palace,  pleasantly  umbered  by 
the  foliage  of  the  elder  tree,  or  cheerfully 
illumined  by  the  blaze  of  a  Staffordshire 
coal-fire,  when 

At  my  research  the  boldest  spider  fled, 

And  moths,  retreating,  trembled  as  I  read.” 

1829.  Horace  Guilford. 

- 4 - 

A  COMPARISON 

ON  OBSERVING  TWO  SISTERS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Emma  flaunts  in  silken  sheen, 

Sylvia  glides  in  virgin  white  ; 

Dark  and  sad  is  Emma’s  mien, 

Sylvia’s,  like  a  starry  night, 

Meets  every  gaze  serenely  sweet, 

And  lends  a  charm  to  all  around. 
Emma’s  pride  and  self-conceit 
Hath  never  yet  its  rival  found. 

Jewels  gleam  in  Emma’s  hair — 

In  Sylvia’s  tresses  violets  bloom  : 

One  only  adds  a  paltry  glare, 

The  other  lends  a  sweet  perfume. 
Displeasure  sits  on  Emma’s  brow, 
Smiles  o’er  Sylvia’s  features  wreathing, 
Proclaim  her  ever  blest  as  now, 

And  pure  as  Spring’s  unsullied  breath¬ 
ing.  T.  F, 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  £100  NOTE. 

A  REVERIE  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Continued  from  page  40. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

“  During  my  residence  with  this  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  had  frequently  changed  hands, 
and  appeared  so  often  with  many  of  my 
kindred  on  the  tables  of  the  fashionable 
hells  in  St.  James’s,  that  I  became  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  vile  uses  I  was  put  to, — and 
was  exceedingly  glad  when  the  caterer  to 
one  of  these  sinks  of  iniquity  delivered  me 
to  a  wine  merchant,  as  part  equivalent  for 
his  quarterly  supplies  to  one  of  the  earthly 
Pandemoniums. 

“  From  his  desk  I  was  soon  transferred 
lo  the  pocket  of  a  merchant  in  the  city. 
Here  I  expected  to  lead  a  life  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  happiness.  ‘  I  shall  no  longer,’ 
said  I,  ‘  be  prostituted  to  the  base  pur¬ 
poses,  which,  on  my  entrance  into  life,  I 


was  made  the  medium  of  indulging.  1 
shall  find,  in  my  new  master,  kindness, 
liberality,  and  feeling  to  make  amends  for 
the  vicious  propensities  of  the  noble  vil¬ 
lain  whom  I  have  left,  and  to  convince 
me  that  human  nature  is  not  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  virtue.’ 

“  But  my  calculations  were  woefully 
erroneous — 1  found  myself  the  very  same 
evening  confined  to  the  iron  chest  of  the 
person  who  had  in  the  morning  given  some 
not  very  merchantable  commodity  for  my 
value,  and  there  I  remained  for  upwards 
of  three  years,  without  ever  once  seeing 
the  light  of  day.  As  the  prison  in  which 
I  was  shut  up  was  placed  in  the  study, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  my 
master,  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  nefarious  practices  whieh  men 
of  wealth  avail  their  credit  to  play  off 
upon  poorer  and  more  ignorant  individuals 
— and  learnt  too,  to  my  surprise  and  hor¬ 
ror,  that  this  man  was  a  miserly  caitiff, 
denying  to  himself  and  to  his  family  in  the 
midst  of  affluence,  almost  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Despair  at  first  over¬ 
came  my  senses — I  was  then  to  be  buried 
alive,  never  again  to  behold  the  cheering 
rays  of  the  sun — to  grow  old  in  obscurity 
— to  linger  out  my  days  in  solitude  and 
inactivity. 

Avarice  !  thou  base  born  and  de¬ 
grading  passion,  whence  hadst  thou  thy 
miserable  existence  ?  In  all  ages,  and  in 
all  nations  thy  forbidding  aspect  has  still 
found  admirers.  Say— didst  thou  owe 
thy  wretched  birth  to  the  ill-starred  ma¬ 
levolence  of  biting  poverty,  which  taught 
thy  crabbed  sire  to  hug  thee  as  the  only 
friend  which  misfortune  had  left  him, 
after  a  long  career  of  wretchedness  and 
adversity  ?  Or  was  it  in  the  heart  of 
some  unfeeling  churl,  wherein  the  tender 
affections  of  nature  never  yet  found  a 
resting  place,  that  thou  wast  first  created 
to  add  to  the  weighty  catalogue  of  vices 
which  taint  the  better  impulses  of  the 
human  species  ?  Touched  with  thee,  the 
mind  of  youth,  Which  should  be  the  seat 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  is  hardened 
against  the  lamentable  wailings  of  penury 
and  want — the  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous 
cries  of  hunger — the  eyes  are  blinded  to 
the  wants  of  nakedness.  In  thy  abode  no 
fire  was  ever  kindled  to  soften  the  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  tempestuous  storm — thy 
latch  was  never  raised  to  welcome  the 
weary  traveller,  perishing  with  cold  and 
hunger — no  hospitable  board  was  ever 
spread  to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  wan¬ 
derer,  sinking  with  want  and  inanition — 
not  even  a  cup  of  water  wouldst  thou  ad-? 
minister  to  cool  the  ravages  of  fever,  or  to 
recall  the  fleeting  spirits  of  the  fainting 
sufferer.  And  can  it  be  that  amidst  all 
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the  obloquy  which  is  deservedly  heaped 
upon  thy  heartless  brutality,  thou  still 
findest  those  who  are  willing  to  offer  up 
in  sacrifice  at  thy  shrine  every  congenial 
sentiment  that  links  man  to  his  fellow  ? 
Never  did  the  fructifying  influence  of 
humanity  and  compassion  shed  their  hea¬ 
venly  dew  upon  the  arid  soil  which  thou 
hast  chosen  for  thy  empire — the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  of  generosity  never  beamed 
upon  its  barren  surface.  Hide,  then,  thy 
frightful  lineaments  from  the  walks  of  ci¬ 
vilized  life  ;  instead  of  making  man  a 
brute,  seek  some  distant  country  where 
nature  has  not  been  lavish  of  her  boun¬ 
ties — fly  to  the  uncultivated  regions  where 
sands  parched  by  the  scorching  rays  of  a 
burning  sun,  refuse  a  spring  of  water  to 
the  thirsty  traveller.  Such  a  scene  will 
be  more  in  unison  with  thy  uncongenial 
temperament.  But  come  not  near  the 
haunts  of  society,  teaching  the  human 
kind  to  hate  their  fellow  creatures,  Man 
is  bad  enough  without  thee — under  thy 
guidance  he  is  a  perfect  monster. 

“  Yetsay,  thou  sordid  offspring  of  penu¬ 
rious  thriftiness,  dost  thou  not  carry  with 
thee  thy  own  sufficient  antidote,  torturing 
the  mind  with  anxious  cares,  destroying 
the  health,  and  furrowing  the  cheek  with 
many  a  wrinkle.  The  frighted  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  miser,  ever  restless,  drives 
slumber  from  his  couch,  and  if  perchance 
wearied  nature  should  sometimes  find 
repose,  thou  art  ever  ready  to  whisper  in 
his  ear  of  robberies  and  assassinations,  till 
he  wakes  from  his  unrefreshing  sleep,  and 
franticly  ejaculates,  *  My  gold  !  my  gold  !’ 
Distracted  maniac  ! — hoard  up  thy  sordid 
pelf,  since  such  is  thy  perverse  inclination 
— glut  thine  eyes  with  the  sight  of  it,  till 
thou  carist  no  longer  gaze  upon  the  vile 
treasure,  which  is  a  curse  to  thee,  knaw- 
ing  with  vulture-like  ferocity  the  very 
essence  of  thy  existence.  Heap  millions 
upon  millions,  till  thy  riches  shall  exceed 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  and  then  say  what 
hast  thou  got  by  thy  infatuated  lust ;  will 
thy  gold  save  thee  from  the  common  lot 
of  mortals  ?  Will  it  obstruct  the  ravages 
of  disease — revigorate  exhausted  nature — 
or  purchase  thee  a  passport  to  greater 
blessings  in  some  future  state  ? 

-  Lutd  non  mortalia  pictora  Cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fumes  ! 

I  was,  however,  diverted  from  these 
gloomy  reflections  by  an  occurrence  which 
interested  me  considerably,  and  thus 
served  to  soften  the  rigours  of  my  con¬ 
finement.  I  have  before  stated  that  the 
merchant  was  remarkably  avaricious,  and 
consequently  at  all  times  very  loath  to 
admit  the  company  of  strangers,  lest  his 
means  should  be  reduced,  and  he  himself, 
as  he  frequently  observed  to  his  family, 


brought  to  penury  and  want.  There  was 
a  young  man  resident  in  his  house,  an 
assistant  in  his  business,  whom  he  had 
managed  to  get  hold  of  upon  very  easy 
terms.  He  was  to  board  and  lodge  with 
him,  and  have  £10  per  annum,  to  provide 
for  his  clothing,  washing,  and  petty  ex 
penses.  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  pitied 
him  :  compelled  by  poverty  to  herd  with 
such  a  monster.  1  need  not  tell,  (for  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  narrate)  how  often 
my  nerves  were  affected  by  the  fumes  of 
fat  bacon,  which,  six  days  of  seven,  was 
the  only  dish  upon  the  table,  and  how 
often  1  have  heard  his  wife  complain 
of  the  scantiness  of  their  meal.  His 
poverty,  more  than  his  will,  obliged  the 
young  man  to  retain  his  situation,  and 
perhaps  one  other  motive,  which  1  shall 
briefly  explain. 

i(  The  merchant  had  an  only  child,  a 
lovely  girl,  between  17  and  18  years  old. 
Educated  by  her  good  mother  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  annuity  which  her  parents 
had  settled  upon  the  wife  at  her  marriage, 
the  young  lady  had  made  herself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  much  general  information,  and 
was  further  recommended  by  a  peculiar 
sweetness  of  temper.  Thrown  together, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  young 
persons  should  become  attached  to  each 
other.  The  assistant  in  the  counting- 
house  soon  conceived  a  strong  affection 
for  the  lovely  girl,  which  she  ardently 
repaid.  They  pitied  each  other  situations, 
and 

“  Pitj  is  akin  to  love.” 

“  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  the  young  man  made  proposals  to 
the  father  for  his  daughter’s  hand.  His 
overtures  were  accepted,  and  the  inhu¬ 
man  monster  rolling  in  wealth,  thinking 
he  should  get  rid  of  a  serious  incumb¬ 
rance,  in  the  shape  of  his  child,  with 
many  commendations  on  his  own  libera¬ 
lity,  agreed  to  give  them  £500,  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  portion,  on  condition  that  he  never 
more  should  be  troubled  with  their  com¬ 
pany.  Glad  to  escape  from  so  mortifying 
a  restraint,  they  eagerly  accepted  the  offer. 
A  few  months  after,  the  iron  chest  was 
unlocked,  and  I  was  taken  out,  with  four 
other  companions,  with  whom  I  had,  after 
a  time,  scraped  acquaintance,  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  pockets  of  the  bridegroom 
elect. 

“  Dearest  Liberty  ! — but  I  will  not  apos¬ 
trophize  thee.  Sterne  has  done  it  before 
me — and  I  should  only  discolour  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“  The  nuptials  were  soon  consummat¬ 
ed,  and  I  was  disposed  of  in  the  purchase 
of  some  little  furniture  and  fittings  up  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  small  house  which  they  took 
in  Watling  Street,  where  they  opened  a 
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stationer’s  shop.  I  have  since  heard  that 
they  were  doing  very  well,  when  the  fur¬ 
ther  pursuit  of  their  business  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  accession  to  the  large  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  father,  who  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  having  literally  starved 
himself  to  death. 

“  I  then  travelled  over  the  best  part  of 
England — at  one  time  the  property  of  a 
corn-dealer — at  another  in  the  pocket- 
book  of  a  tradesman  ;  now  in  the  desk  of 
a  young  spendthrift — then  in  the  leathern 
pouch  of  a  rich  grazier.  In  these  various 
peregrinations,  I  acquired  much  informa¬ 
tion  ;  I  saw  men  and  manners,  and  found, 
to  my  sorrow,  (for  who  that  has  any  feel¬ 
ings,  will  not  lament  it  ?)  that  the  predo¬ 
minant  inclination  in  all  classes  of  society, 
is  how  to  advance  one’s-self  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  one’s  neighbour.  With  all  ap¬ 
parent  happiness,  and  every  means  of 
procuring  it,  there  was  ever  some  pecu- 
liarly  influential  passion  to  be  gratified  at 
the  expense  of  the  mind’s  happiness,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  health.  Envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  would  wrinkle  the  cheeks  of  those 
who  needed  not  to  have  known  that  they 
are  so  many  canker  worms  that  destroy 
the  bud  of  peace  and  content.  Every 
where  some  unholy  propensity  tortured  the 
heart  and  banished  the  smiles  of  social 
pleasure.  Duplicity  appeared  a  coin  of 
sterling  value,  and  I  found  too  many  adepts 
in  appreciating  its  efficacious  influence. 

f‘  Having  been  at  last  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  travelling  auctioneer,  by  a  jeweller 
near  Birmingham,  I  was  unfeelingly  lorn 
in  halves,  and  my  two  parts  were  des¬ 
patched  by  different  posts  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  where  the  disjointed  limbs  were  set 
as  well  as  they  could  be  put  together  ; 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  very  amia¬ 
ble  man  who  kept  a  small  shop  in  the 
grocery  line,  I  was  committed  with  reve¬ 
rential  care  to  his  bureau,  there  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  Christmas  vacation, 
when  I  was  to  be  exchanged  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  half  yearly  board  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  four  boys  that  were  at  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith. 

“  But  circumstances  compelled  the  good 
man  to  alter  his  intention.  He  was  un¬ 
fortunately  called  upon  to  take  up  a  bill, 
on  which  his  name  stood  as  endorser,  and 
to  save  his  credit  in  the  way  of  business, 
after  two  or  three  hours’  hesitation,  I  was 
removed  from  my  retirement,  and  carried 
to  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

(t  I  have  often  observed  that  there  is 
more  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and  real 
generosity  among  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  than  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 
Probably  because  affluence  has  not  dead¬ 
ened  the  feelings,  nor  made  the  indus¬ 
trious  tradesman  insensible  to  the  calls  of 


indigence.  He  compares  his  own  situa¬ 
tion  with  that  of  thousands  who  are  in  less 
prosperous  circumstances.  He  remem¬ 
bers  that  but  for  the  adventitious  assist¬ 
ance  of  good  fortune,  he  might  himself 
have  been  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  he  reflects,  too,  with  true  sensibility, 
on  the  sufferings  those  poor  wretches  must 
experience,  who,  reduced  to  beggary, 
should  find  their  supplications  treated  with 
indifference — perhaps  with  insult.  There 
is  a  pride  in  human  nature,  which  makes 
it  blush  at  the  degradation  to  which 
penury  too  often  compels  it  to  submit — in 
such  cases,  unkindness  makes  it  feel  a  humi¬ 
liation  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
most  philosophical  self-denial  to  overcome. 

“  Often,  in  the  course  of  his  unwel¬ 
come  journey,  did  my  master  throw  a 
penny  to  an  unclad  mendicant.  I  loved 
him  the  better  for- his  liberality; — and 
when,  (after  explaining  to  the  person  who 
held  the  bill  the  narrowed  state  of  his  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  benefit  of  which  an 
extension  of  time  for  the  payment  would 
be  to  him,)  I  found  the  other  deaf  to  his 
entreaties,  I  felt  disinclined  to  leave  him  ; 
I  stuck  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  as 
if  to  let  him  know  that  I  would  protect 
him  from  the  anguish  of  poverty,  and  he 
returned  my  affectionate  advance  with  a 
squeeze  of  gratitude  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  But  the  dearest  friends  must  part 
— he  was  necessitated  to  give  me  over  to 
the  bill-holder,  and  receiving  a  small 
balance  of  between  four  and  five  pounds 
departed  with  a  heavy  heart. 

<(  My  history  draws  to  a  close  ;  I  did  not 
stay  long  wuth  the  man  to  whom  I  had 
been  delivered.  I  conceived  a  strong 
aversion  to  him  in  consequence  of  his 
rigorous  exaction  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
bill,  and  was  not  sorry  that  he  dropped 
me  about  an  hour  afterwards.  Who 
picked  me  up  and  how  I  came  here  I  can¬ 
not  tell,  for  I  was  rendered  senseless  by 
my  fall.  All  I  can  recollect,  is,  that  on 
recovering,  I  found  myself  become  a  part 
of  the  mantle  of  this  venerable  deity — and 
as  I  am  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  I 
have  determined  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  this  agreeable  asylum, 
where  I  can  indulge  in  reflection  on  the 
varied  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  moral¬ 
ize  upon  the  baneful  influence  of  the  per¬ 
verted  passions  with  which  human  nature 
is  afflicted.” 

I  found  myself  so  interested  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  this  discourse,  that  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  give  the  speaker  a  friendly 
grasp  of  recognition,  when  on  a  sudden, 
with  all  the  other  oblong  squares,  (which 
I  discovered  to  be  notes  of  different 
values,)  it  again  became  a  part  of  the 
mantle  of  Morpheus.  The  image  no  Ion- 
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ger  gave  any  signs  of  animation — the 
temple  appeared  on  a  sudden  to  reassume 
its  pristine  form — the  motley  crowd  of 
individuals  scattered  around  the  altar  of 
the  god,  who  had  been,  for  some  time, 
tasting  the  sweets  of  sleep,  disappeared 
instantaneously — the  rotunda  sank  down 
to  its  usual  size — and  one  of  the  livery 
servants  of  the  Bank,  tapping  me  on  the 
shoulder  to  announce  that  it  was  four 
o  clock,  roused  me  from  my  slumber — and 
I  found  that  it  was  only — a  dream. — f.  c. 

SKETCHES  from  the  PORTFOLIO 
of  a  SEXAGENARIAN.* 

Lord  Byron. 

(Concluded  from  page  44.) 

I  asked  Byron  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  Field  of  Waterloo,”  just 
published — if  it  was  fair  to  ask  one  poet 
his  opinion  of  a  living  contemporary. — 
e<  Oh,”  said  he,  <e  quite  fair;  besides, 
there  is  not  much  subject  for  criticism  in 
this  hasty  sketch.  The  reviewers  call  it 
a  falling  off  ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  poet  living  who  could  have  written 
so  many  good  lines  on  so  meagre  a  sub¬ 
ject,  in  so  short  a  time.  Scott,”  he  added, 
“  is  a  fine  Ipoet,  and  a  most  amiable 
man.  We  are  great  friends.  As  a  prose 
writer,  he  has  no  rival  ;  and  has  not 
been  approached  since  Cervantes,  in  de¬ 
picting  manners.  His  tales  are  my  con¬ 
stant  companions.  It  is  highly  absurd 
his  denying,  what  every  one  that  knows 
him  believes,  his  being  the  author  of 
these  admirable  works.  Yet  no  man  is 
obliged  to  give  his  name  to*  the  public, 
except  he  chooses  so  to  do  ;  and  Scott  is 
not  likely  to  be  compelled  by  the  law, 
for  he  does  not  write  libels,  nor  a  line  of 
which  he  may  be  ashamed.”  He  said  a 
great  deal  more  in  praise  of  his  friend, 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect  and 
regard.  “  I  wish,”  added  the  poet  with 
feeling,  ‘  ‘it  had  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  had  such  a  Mentor.  No  author,” 
he  observed,  <fhad  deserved  more  from 
the  public,  or  has  been  so  liberally  re¬ 
warded.  Poor  Milton  got  only  £15  for 
his  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  while  a  modern  poet 
has  as  much  for  a  stanza.”  I  know  not 
if  he  made  any  allusion  to  himself  in 
this  remark,  but  it  has  been  said  that 
Murray  paid  him  that  sum  for  every  verse 
of  Childe  Harold.” 

Lord  Byron,  in  reading  aloud  the 
stanzas  of  Mr.  Scott, 

“  For  high,  ami  deathless  is  the  name, 

Oh  Hougomont,  thy  ruins  claim  ! 

The  sound  of  Cressy  none  shall  own, 

And  Agincourt  shall  be  unknown. 

And  Blenheim  be  a  nameless  spot 
Long  ere  thy  glories  are  forgot,”  &c. 
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he  exclaimed,  striking  the  page  with  his 
hand,  “  I’ll  be  d — d  if  they  will,  Mr. 
Scott,  be  forgot !” 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  own  verses  written  in  this 
scrap-book,  which  exhibits  the  poet’s 
modesty  and  good  humour.  A  few  weeks 
after  he  had  written  them,  the  well- 
known  artist,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  a  friend 
of  mine,  arrived  in  Brussels,  when  I  in¬ 
vited  him  Iodine  with  me  and  showed  him 
the  lines,  requesting  him  to  embellish 
them  with  an  appropriate  vignette  to  the 
following  passage  * 

“  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fatal  plain  ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations 
through, 

Ambition’s  life,  and  labours,  all  were  vain - 

He  wears  the  shatter’d  links  of  the  world’s 
broken  chain.” 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a 
spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping  the  earth 
with  his  talons. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  mentioned  having  got  this  clever 
artist  to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful 
lines,  and  the  liberty  he  had  taken  by- 
altering  the  action  of  the  eagle.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  this,  he  wrote  to  me — “  Reinagle 
is  a  better  poet,  and  a  better  ornitholo¬ 
gist  than  I  am  ;  eagles,  and  all  birds  of 
prey,  attack  with  their  talons,  and  not 
with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered  the 
line  thus — 

f  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain.’ 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its 
poetical  justice.”  I  need  hardly  add, 
when  I  communicated  this  flattering  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  painter,  that  he  was  highly 
gratified. 

I  happened  to  have  a  copy  of  the  “No- 
velle  Amorose”  of  Casti,  a  severe  satire 
on  the  monks,  which  Lord  Byron  had 
never  seen,  as  its  sale  was  prohibited  in 
Italy.  I  presented  him  with  it,  and  in 
his  letter  to  me  from  Geneva  he  writes, — 
“  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  treat  your  gift 
of  Casti  has  been  to  me  ;  I  have  almost 
got  him  by  heart.  I  had  read  his  c  Ani- 
mali  Parlanti,’  but  I  think  these  f  Novelle’ 
much  better.  1  long  to  go  to  Venice  to 
see  the  manners  so  admirably  described.” 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  published 
<f  Eeppo,”  which  is  certainly  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Novelle  Amorose  and  I 
think  if  he  had  not  read  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  written. 

Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach, 
copied  from  the  celebrated  one  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  taken  at  Genappe,  with  addi¬ 
tions.  Besides  a  lit  de  repos ,  it  con¬ 
tained  a  library,  a  plate  chest,  and  every 
apparatus  for  dining  in  it.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  by  whom  it  was  built,  but  he  told 
me  it  had  cost  him  six  hundred  guineas  ; 
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it  was  most  ingeniously  contrived.  It 
was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  ca¬ 
pacious  for  his  baggage  and  suite ;  and 
he  purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for 
his  servants.  It  broke  down  going  to 
VVaterloo,  and  I  advised  him  to  return 
it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  crazy  machine  ; 
but  as  he  had  made  a  deposit  of  forty 
Napoleons  (certainly  double  its  value,) 
the  honest  Fleming  would  not  consent  to 
restore  the  cash,  or  take  back  his  packing 
case,  except  under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty 
Napoleons.  As  his  Lordship  was  to  set 
out  the  following  day,  he  begged  me  to 
make  the  best  arrangement  I  could  in  the 
affair.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  de¬ 
parture,  than  the  worthy  sellier  inserted 
a  paragraph  in  “  The  Brussels  Oracle,” 
stating,  “  that  the  noble  f  milor  Anglais’ 
had  absconded  with  his  caleche,  value 
1800  francs!” 

I  need  not  add  that  my  indignation 
was  great  on  perusing  this  rascally  libel, 
and  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  applying  to  a 
lawyer,  who  summoned  the  gentleman 
before  the  mayor.  He  now  began  to 
draw  in  his  horns,  and  on  my  threatening 
to  prosecute  him  for  defamation,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  take  a  hundred  francs  for  the 
useofliis  carriage  to  Waterloo,  and  as 
much  more  for  some  alterations  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  made,  which,  as  l  could 
not  contradict,  1  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
although  my  lawyer  was  desirous  I  should 
resist  such  gross  imposition.  I,  however, 
agreed,  on  condition  that  a  declaration 
should  be  inserted,  at  his  expense,  stating 
the  true  merits  of  the  case. 

The  following  week  the  English  “  Cou¬ 
rier”  had  the  impudence  to  copy  into  its 
vindictive  columns  the  libel,  without  no¬ 
ticing  the  explanation,  the  Editor  adding 
some  bitter  remarks  of  his  own,  quite 
uncalled  for.  I  mention  this  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  party  spirit  in  England  at  this 
period.  Lord  Byron  was  a  Liberal,  and 
therefore  obnoxious  to  the  ministerial 
fi  Oracle,”  the  “Courier.”  I  determined, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  to 
do  him  justice  to  the  public,  and  wrote 
to  Mr.  Perry  a  full  statement  of  the  case. 
He  published  my  letter,  verbatim ,  in  the 
“  Morning  Chronicle,”  with  his  own 
comments,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  vin¬ 
dicated  Lord  Byron  entirely  from  the 
gross  aspersions  of  the  *c  Courier,”  though 
the  Editor  had  not  the  honesty  to  make 
any  amende.  Lord  Byron  was  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  he  thought  himself  safe 
from  the  vengeance  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  fallen  on  him.  I  transmitted 
the  whole  detail  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  my  conduct  in  jus¬ 
tifying  him,  and  extricating  him  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Flemish  Philistines. 


I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Lord 
Byron’s  mother  from  her  childhood.  She 
lost  both  her  parents  before  she  was  ten 
years  old,  and  lived  occasionally  with  the 
family  of  General  Abercromby,  of  Glas- 
saugh,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related. 
I  passed  some  weeks  in  her  company 
there,  when  she  came  from  school,  a 
romping,  comely,  good-humoured  girl  of 
sixteen,  inclined  to  corpulency.  She 
was  fond  of  running  races,  and  swinging 
between  two  trees  on  the  lawn  ;  but  from 
this  last  exercise  she  was  at  last  inter¬ 
dicted,  for  one  of  the  ropes  gave  way, 
and  she  had  so  severe  a  fall  that  she 
fainted,  and  I  carried  her  in  my  arms  into 
the  house,  but  no  injury  occurred  except 
thaL  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
lancet,  and  a  temporary  confinement. 

One  of  her  nearest  relations,  Mrs.  D — 
the  wife  of  the  Admiral,  was  about  this 
time  residing  at  Bath,  and  this  lady  un¬ 
dertook  the  charge  of  the  young  heiress, 
and  of  introducing  her  into  the  world. 
She  had  been  too  long  in  Scotland,  for 
she  had  acquired  a  confirmed  Scotch  ac¬ 
cent.  Now  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
some  northern  adventurer  might  entice 
her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  for  she 
had  no  mother  or  good  aunt  to  look  after 
her.  How  Bath  was  chosen  as  an  eligi¬ 
ble  residence  for  a  young  and  giddy 
heiress,  seems  rather  surprising ;  but 
thither  she  went,  and  was  introduced. 
It  was  soon  known  that  she  had  an  estate 
worth  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  she 
consequently  attracted  many  admirers : 
among  others,  Captain  Byron,  a  guards¬ 
man,  (or  lately  one)  paid  his  court  to  the 
northern  constellation.  A  young  man 
of  address  and  insinuating  manners,  he 
got  into  the  young  lady’s  good  graces, 
and  persuaded  her  to  take  a  trip  to  Gretna 
Green  with  him.  This  clandestine  step 
placed  her  entirely  at  his  mercy  in  re¬ 
spect  to  settlements,  and  entailed  on  her, 
in  a  few  years,  the  misery  of  dependence. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
noble  captain  was  prevailed  on  to  settle 
two  hundred  a  year  out  of  her  two  thou¬ 
sand.  Crippled  with  debts,  which  he 
had  previously  contracted,  his  extrava¬ 
gance  continued,  and,  after  cutting  down 
the  timber,  he  disposed  of  the  estate  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  much  under  its  value, 
and  within  three  years  he  had  squandered 
every  shilling.  Fortunately  death  put  a 
stop  to  his  career,  and  the  poor  widow 
(just  out  of  her  teens)  had  no  other  pro¬ 
vision  left  for  herself  and  son,  but  the 
pitiful  pittance  which  had,  by  the  kind 
intercession  of  a  friend,  been  saved  to 
her. 

She  retired  to  obscurity,  but  in  the 
midst  of  her  friends,  to  Banff,  to  educate 
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her  child.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that;  at  the  birth  of  this  boy,  there  were 
five  males  between  him  and  the  title, 
yet,  before  he  had  reached  his  seventh 
year,  he  succeeded  to  it.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  his  nurse  was  prophetic ;  for  on  his 
mother’s  asking  this  woman,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  family,  if  he  was 
a  fine  child  ?  (C  Ay,  madam,”  said  she, 
c‘  he’s  a  bonny  bairn,  and  he  has  got  a 
club-bed  foot,  and  he’ll  surely  be  Lord 
Byron,  for  a’  the  Lord  Byrons  ha’  a 
clubbed  foot.”  This  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Byron  tell  when  her  son  was  an  infant, 
and  it  was  certainly  true  that  two  of 
the  family  had  been  born  with  this  de¬ 
fect. 


THE  IMPORTUNATE  LADY. 

Concluded  from  page  37. 

Gradually  recovering  his  reflection, 
despair  at  first  overwhelmed  him,  but  re¬ 
gaining  the  composure  so  much  the  habit 
of  his  mind,  he  endeavoured  to  nerve 
himself  for  the  worst.  He  had  lain  here 
for  many  hours,  without  hearing  the  sound 
of  living  creature,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  the  approach  of  feet,  and  presently 
an  officer  entered  his  apartment  with  at¬ 
tendants.  f  Signor,’  said  he,  addressing 
Alvarez,  ‘  speak  not :  I  now  for  the  first 
and  last  time  address  you  ;  if  you  signify 
your  assent  by  bowing  your  head  to  my 
proposals,  follow  me.  Promise,  on  the 
oath  of  a  Castilian,  not  to  attempt  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  state  prison  by  ad¬ 
dressing  any  of  its  attendants,  and  you 
will  be  furnished  with  an  apartment  more 
befitting  your  rank.  You  comply  :  it  is 
well ;  follow  me.’  Don  Alvarez  and  the 
alguacils  arranging  themselves  around 
him,  they  proceeded  through  many  pas¬ 
sages  to  an  apartment  which,  though  dim 
and  secluded,  was  preferable  to  the  dreary 
hole  he  had  left.  Throwing  himself  on 
his  couch,  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
revived  by  even  this  slight  event ;  and  the 
prospect  of  an  ignominious  and  secret 
death,  the  blighting  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
thus  being  torn  from  the  consummation 
of  all  his  joys,  mingled  with  the  upbraid- 
ings  of  his  judgment  for  his  failure  in 
firmness,  alternately  lashed  him  into 
desperation,  and  sunk  him  into  despon¬ 
dency.  A  repast  was  served — the  server 
first  ostentatiously  tasting  all  the  dishes. 
When  the  attendants  came  to  remove  it, 
it  was  untouched,  and  was  removed  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  expression  of  surprise. 
Shortly  after,  an  unusual  bustle  some¬ 
what  aroused  him  ;  and  with  marks  of 
the  most  slavish  homage,  his  uncle,  the 
minister,  entered.  The  attendants  with¬ 
drew,  and  they  were  alone  together.  Don 


Alvarez  arose,  and  stood  erect  in  silence. 
f  I  come  to  announce  to  you  death  !’  said 
the  minister.  The  colour  forsook  and 
returned  to  Alvarez’  cheek  ;  a  slight  tre¬ 
mor  ran  through  his  frame ;  but  he  be¬ 
came  firm  as  marble  the  next  moment. 
f  You  have  betraved  the  confidence  of 
your  king,  you  have  frustrated  the  plans 
of  your  master  and  relative.  You  have 
put  me  into  the  power  of  the  Duke.  I 
am  accused  of  being  engaged  in  a  counter 
plot.  You  are  possessed  of  secrets  of  the 
state,  which  the  tomb  alone  can  be  trust¬ 
ed  with.  I  have  raised  and  supported 
you,  young  man,  and  I  will  shew  you  I 
can  pluck  you  down  and  crush.  The 
king  would  have  pardoned,  but  the  blood 
of  Alvarez  can  alone  atone  for  the  dis¬ 
honour  of  Alvarez.  I  forbade  it.  Ere 
another  sun  rises  and  sets,  you  inhabit 
another  world.  These  are  the  last  ac¬ 
cents  of  mortal  that  will  reach  your  ear, 
save  those  of  your  Father  Confessor. 
May  God  pardon  what  I  cannot.’  And 
so  saying,  he  withdrew7. — f  It  is  just,’ 
murmured  Alvarez.  ‘  O  Estifana  !  Esti- 
fana  !’  and  he  fell  on  the  floor. 

We  must  now  leave  Alvarez  and 
seek  the  Lady  Estifana.  When  she  learned 
the  sad  tidings  of  the  imprisonment  of  her 
betrothed,  her  heart  poured  forth  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  self  upbraidings.  f  It  is  I  who 
have  murdered  him,  my  importunate  jea¬ 
lously  has  thus  cut  him  off  in  the  bloom 
of  his  life.  I  will  die  also — I  will  not 
live.’ 

When  Don  Alvarez  had  been  so  hur¬ 
ried  to  prison,  his  uncle  proceeded  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  king,  where  a  council  was 
sitting  to  examine  the  proofs  of  the  charge 
against  Alvarez.  They  were  incontes- 
tible,  and  the  sentence  was  passed  which 
the  minister  himself  conveyed  to  Alvarez. 
The  king,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  cle¬ 
ment  disposition,  on  re-considering  the 
youth  and  fidelity  in  all  other  matters  of 
Don  Alvarez,  called  for  the  minister  the 
night  before  the  morning  destined  for  the 
execution,  and  transmuted  the  sentence 
into  one  of  secret  imprisonment.  The 
minister  at  length  fell  in  with  the  king’s 
clemency,  on  condition  that  none  but 
themselves  knew  of  his  redemption,  and 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  some  distant 
fortress,  where  not  even  his  keeper  should 
be  aware  who  he  was.  The  wretched 
Alvarez  had  composed  himself  to  meet 
his  fate  :  and  means  had  been  allowed 
him  to  write  to  Donna  Estifana,  which  he 
did,  conjuring  her  by  all  their  hours  of 
love,  not  to  cast  away  her  own  happiness 
in  vain  regrets.  The  letter  was  dis¬ 
patched,  and  he,  taking  leave  as  much  as 
he  could  of  worldly  concerns,  resigned 
himself  to  the  ghostly  consolations  of  a 
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holy  father.  But  before  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  for  his  final  suffering  arrived,  his 
uncle  again  appeared,  and  informed  him 
of  the  king’s  mercy.  At  tiie  first  news 
of  prolonged  life,  the  natural  man  swayed 
in  his  bosom,  and  hope  and  the  world 
again  danced  before  his  eyes.  But  on 
hearing  the  doom  of  perpetual  and  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  it  seemed  but  an  ag¬ 
gravation  of  his  torments.  He  entreated, 
he  commanded  to  be  led  to  death,  but  no 
answer  was  returned  to  his  ravings  ;  he 
was  again  left  alone,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  a  mask  and  mantle  were  put 
into  his  chamber,  with  commands  to  array 
himself  in  them,  and  an  intimation,  that 
to  attempt  to  utter  a  word  to  those  who 
would  shortly  come  to  conduct  him  to 
his  final  destination,  would  be  answered 
by  a  poinard,  and  death.  He  habited 
himself  as  directed,  and  awaited  the  coming 
of  his  guards.  When  darkness  had  com¬ 
pletely  set  in  they  appeared,  and  in  a 
close  carriage  he  travelled  two  nights 
and  a  day,  in  what  direction  he  knew 
not.  At  length  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
tower,  in  the  uppermost  chamber  of  which 
that  overhangs  the  river  and  the  cliff,  he 
was  immured.  No  communication  with 
existence  allowed  him  but  his  mute  at¬ 
tendant,  he  passed  the  slow  hours  in  al¬ 
ternate  agonies  of  misery,  and  attempts 
at  recovering  his  steadiness  of  soul ;  the 
fate  of  his  betrothed,  his  nearly  espoused 
Estifana,  unknown.  Months  had  elapsed 
in  this  undisturbed  monotony  of  misery, 
when  one  morning,  watching  the  dawn 
of  day,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  what 
was  his  surprise  to  see  a  female,  in  dis¬ 
hevelled  apparel,  seated  on  a  small  ledge 
that  overhung  the  stream.  Absorbed  in 
deep  meditation  or  melancholy,  she  re¬ 
mained,  regardless  of  the  dawning  day, 
until  the  violent  chirping  of  the  birds 
around  seemed  to  restore  some  faint  traces 
of  animation.  She  rose— he  darted  against 
the  bars  of  his  window — his  heart  leaped 
against  his  breast — it  was  Estifana  !  f  Oh, 
God  !’  he  cried  ;  f  Estifana  1  Estifana  1 
My  beloved,  it  is  Alvarez  calls  you!’  She 
looked  up  with  a  vacant  countenance  to 
the  tower.  It  was,  indeed,  the  Lady 
Estifana,  on  whom  a  deep  melancholy  had 
settled,  accompanied  by  frequent  aberra- 
rations  of  reason.  Sometimes  she  would 
walk  up  and  down  her  chamber  for  hours, 
repeating  such  incoherent  words  as — f  I 
will  go  to  the  king— Yes ! — yes  ! — Haste 
my  mantle — there — yes— yes  1 — But  I  did 
not  betray — No !  no  !  Alvarez,  I  did  not 
— Alvarez  !  ay,  his  head — lay  it  in  my 
lap — he  is  gone  to  sleep’ — and  such  like. 
She  had  been  ordered  by  her  physicians 
to  change  the  scene  entirely,  and  had  been 
conveyed  to  a  seat  not  much  frequented. 


It  happened  to  be  near  the  unknown  pri¬ 
son  of  Alvarez,  and  she  having  eluded 
her  attendants  the  previous  night,  had 
wandered  to  the  place  he  now  saw  her 
on.  Long  and  loud  did  he  call  on  her, 
and  he  pronounced  his  own  name  ;  and 
she  started,  and  cried  in  a  maniac  tone — 
£I  am  called  !  Yes,  Alvarez  !  I  come  !* 
Don  Alvarez  maddened — he  tried  the 
door — he  called  on  his  gaolers— they  were 
deep  sunk  asleep — he  rushed  again  to 
the  window — f  My  Estifana  !  Estifana  ! 
— ‘  Yes,  it  is  Alvarez’s  voice.  I  come, 
my  beloved  Sanchez,  I  come  ;’  and  ga¬ 
thering  her  mantle  closely  round  her,  she 
cast  herself  into  the  river.  f  God  1  God  1* 
raved  the  mad  Alvarez,  and,  with  the 
vigour  of  despair,  tore  the  bars  from  the 
aperture.  He  saw  her  body  just  rising, 
and  her  lovely  arms  waving  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  ;  he  cast  himself  from  the  tremen¬ 
dous  height,  and  was  dashed  on  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  and  thence  into  the  stream. 
Their  families  were  informed  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  occurrence  ;  and  their  bodies,  parted 
in  life,  were  borne  to  one  cemetery,  where, 
together,  they  have  long  since  mouldered 
into  dust !  La  Bel.  Assem. 


CJ)e  230Cft. 

ORIGIN  OF  KISSING  WITH  LIPS. 

We  are  told  by  an  ancient  historian  of 
some  Trojans  that  escaped  in  the  sacking 
of  Troy,  took  such  ships  as  they  found  in 
the  haven,  and  putting  to  sea  were  driven 
by  the  winds  to  a  part  of  Tuscany,  near 
that  place  where  Rome  now  stands  ;  and 
the  men  being  gone  on  hunting,  the  wo¬ 
men  having  been  very  sea-sick,  the 
noblest  of  them,  called  Roma,  persuaded 
the  other  women  to  set  their  ships  on  fire, 
so  that  they  might  go  to  sea  no  more. — 
The  men,  at  their  return,  finding  their 
ships  burnt,  were  exceedingly  angry  with 
their  wives,  whereupon,  to  pacify  them, 
they  went  and  kissed  them  so  affectionately 
on  their  mouths,  that  they  obtained  their 
forgiveness  ;  and  the  custom  which  ob¬ 
tained  such  signal  success  was  continued, 
and  is  of  the  same  efficacy  to  this  day. — 
Grant  the  sweet  exercise  may  never  lose 
its  value  and  reward  !  p.r.j. 


MOTIVES  FOR  LOVE. 

We  love  handsome  women  from  incli¬ 
nation,  ordinary  ones  from  interest,  and 
virtuous  ones  from  reason. 


MAHOMETAN  CUSTOMS 

The  first  thing  that  astonishes  a  stranger 
in  Cairo  is  the  squalid  wretchedness  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  external  splendour 
of  the  Turks. 

The  next  thing  that  surprises  and  con- 
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founds  him,  in  every  part  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  in  Cairo,  is  the  manifest  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  modes  and  customs  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  countries  to  those  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  Here  the  head  is  shaved,  the  beard 
unshorn,  the  men  wear  petticoats  of 
clothe  the  women  trowsers  of  silk  or 
cotton.  Instead  of  a  hat,  a  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  is  twisted  round  the  head  ;  instead  of 
a  surtout,  a  blanket  is  thrown  across  the 
shoulders  ;  a  carpet  serves  for  a  bed  ; 
a  wooden  bowl  for  a  service  of  plate  ; 
a  pewter  tray  for  a  table  cloth  ;  fingers 
do  for  forks,  and  swords  for  carving 
knives.  A  man  salutes  without  stooping, 
sits  down  without  a  chair,  he  is  silent 
without  reflection,  and  serious  without 
sagacity.  If  you  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  wife,  it  is  at  the  hazard  of  your 
head  ;  if  you  praise  the  beauty  of  his 
children,  he  suspects  you  of  the  evil 
eye.  The  name  of  the  prophet  is  in 
every  man’s  mouth,  and  the  fear  of  God 
in  few  men’s  hearts.  The  women  hide 
their  faces,  and  heed  not  the  exhibition 
of  their  bosoms  ;  they  glory  in  the  las¬ 
civious  evolutions  of  the  Alme,  and  blush 
at  the  immodesty  of  an  English  woman 
without  a  veil.  One  would  almost  think 
there  was  a  purposed  hostility  to  all  the 
modes  and  customs  of  Christendom  ;  and 
when  the  Egyptian  bestows  his  contempt¬ 
uous  regard  on  our  ridiculous  attire,  for 
sucli  it  is  to  him,  and  on  our  immoral 
practice  of  suffering  our  women  to  go 
abroad,  he  has  just  the  same  extraordi¬ 
nary  opinion  of  our  dress  and  manners 
that  we  have  of  his. — Madden's  Travels 
in  Turkey ,  Egypt ,  <Se. 

TURKISH  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the 
above  work  I  found,”  says  our  tra¬ 
veller,  “  on  September  26th,  a  large 
cameleon  in  a  mulberry-tree,  and  was 
much  amused  with  this  strange  but  ugly 
animal,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
construction  of  its  singularly  revolving 
eyes.  Ponto  was  also  much  entertained, 
and  smelt  and  turned  it  over  and  over, 
without  attempting  to  hurt  it.  The  animal 
itself  spat  and  hissed  at  the  dog,  opening 
a  most  enormous  mouth,  underneath 
which  is  a  large  bag,  similar  to  that  of 
the  pelican. 

“  On  the  27th,  I  found  a  smaller  came¬ 
leon,  and  shot  a  beautiful  bird  of  the  fly¬ 
catcher  tribe,  called  in  this  country  a 
“  bee-eater,”  its  back  and  wings  of  a 
greenish  blue,  and  its  belly  and  thighs 
of  a  bright  yellow,  it  has  a  long  black 
bill,  rather  curved  towards  the  point,  and 
the  black  streak  over  the  eye,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  fly-catcher  species.  It  is 
gregarious,  and  flies  rapidly  in  flocks 


after  bees,  and  no  doubt  locusts,  &c.— 
It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
makes  a  loud  and  harsh  kind  of  cry  as 
it  flies.  It  is  very  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  good  eating.” 

VIRGIL. 

The  origin  of  this  addition  to  the  name 
of  the  immortal  Latin  poet  is  far  from 
generally  known.  He  was  born,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  calculation,  under  the  sign  of 
Virgo  ;  and  so  enthusiastically  was  he 
attached  to  the  idea  of  astral  influence, 
that  he  assumed  the  prenomen  of  Virgilius. 


CURIOUS  MAGISTERIAL  NOTICE. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  a  certain  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  just  before  the  races,  caused 
a  placard  to  be  exhibited,  intimating,— 
“  That  no  gentleman  will  be  allowed  to 
ride  on  the  course,  except  the  horses  that 
are  to  be  run.” 

A  young  lady  in  a  party,  imagining  she 
was  treated  with  too  much  indifference, 
felt  so  piqued  as  to  remark,  <(  she  would 
not  be  made  a  cypher  of  by  any  body.” 
“I  often  sigh  for  you”  replied  a  waggish 
gallant.  — — —  c.  h. 

MILTON. 

James  II,  when  Duke  of  York,  made  a 
visit  to  Milton.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  the  Duke  asked  Milton, 
ce  whether  he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his 
sight  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  what 
he  had  written  against  his  father,  Charles 
I.  ?”  Our  immortal  bard  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  : — “  If  your  Highness  thinks 
that  the  calamities  which  befal  us  here  are 
indications  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  in 
what  manner  are  we  to  account  for  the 
fate  of  the  king  your  father  ?  The  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  heaven  must,  upon  this  sup¬ 
position,  have  been  much  greater  against 
him  than  me,  for  I  have  only  lost  my 
eyes — but  lie  lost  his  head.” 

On  Mr.  Fat's  death  having  preceded  that  of 
Miss  Lean. 

(See  Evan.  Mag.  July.) 

In  life  thou  hast  been, 

My  dear  lady,  Miss  Lean  ; 

And  I  marvel  but  little  at  that  j 
For  thy  suitor  he  died, 

Ere  he  made  thee  his  bride, 

Or  thou  might’st  have  been  made  Mrs.  Fat. 


On  a  Miser  of  the  Name  of  More. 

Iron  was  his  chest, 

Iron  was  his  door, 

His  hand  was  iron. 

And  his  heart  was  More . 
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DUKE  OF  BOURDON. 

This  illustrious  personage,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  glorious  battle  of 
Agincourt,  suffered  eighteen  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.,  and  died  in  London  on  the 
very  day  of  his  enlargement,  after  18001. 
had  been  paid  for  his  ransom. 


To  an  Immoral  Satirist. 

Satirist, — I’d  rather  have  a  nice  calf’s  brains. 
Than  be  the  author  of  thy  spurious  strains  ; 

“  And  so  would  I,”  the  Glutton  adds,  “  when 
hot 

“  The  one’s  a  luxury,  but  the  other — not.” 

P. 


ant* 


Wednesday,-  Aug  12. 

St.  Clare — King’s  Birth  Day,  (1762.) 

_  High  Water,  Oft  39m  Morning— 11m  !ft  Afternoon 
St.  Clare.  Our  saint,  who  was  born  at  Assisskmi,  in  1 193,  was  placed  by  St.  Francis  in  the 

Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Paul.  The  poor  Clares  date  from  this  epoch  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  order,  of  which  St.  Clare  was  the  abbess.  This  holy  Virgin  expired 
amid  the  prayers  of  her  community  in  1  ‘253,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  reli¬ 
gious  profession,  and  the  sixtieth  of  her  age. 

Aug.  12.  —1776.  Expired  on  this  day  the  celebrated  historian,  David  Hume.  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hume  are  extremely  elegant,  and  his  style  is  sweet,  flowing,  and  spirited 
to  a  great  degree. 

Thursday,  Aug.  13. 

St.  Hippolitus. — Duchess  of  Clarence’s  Birth  Day,  (born  1792.) 
e  Sun  rises  39 m  after  4 — Sets  20m  after  7, 

St  Hippolitus  —This  saint  wag  martyred  with  24  other  priests  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  ofGallus. 

Aug.  13.  1521.  On  this  day  Cortez,  (who,  from  a  humane  conqueror  became  a  barbarous 

tyrant,)  returned  with  great  force  to  Mexico,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven, 
and  retook  that  opulent  city,  subjecting  the  brave  but  unfortunate  monarch,  Gua- 
timozin,  to  the  torture,  to  make  him  discover  his  treasures.  We  are  told  by  Rymer, 
in  his  Fcedera,  that  whilst  he  was  enduring  the  savage  torments  inflicted  on  him 
by  his  merciless  enemies,  that  his  minister,  who  was  stretched  on  a  rack  near  his 
master,  bemoaned  his  own  torments}  “  And  do  you  think,”  (said  Guatimozin,) 
that  I  lye  on  a  bed  of  roses  ?” 

Friday,  Aug.  14. 

Vigil  of  the  Assumption. 

Full  Moon,  26m  after  10  Night. 

Aug.  14.  —1794.  Expired  on  this  day  George  Colman,  mt.  62,  the  father  of  the  present 
licenser  of  the  stage.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Connoisseur,  and  author 
of  many  excellent  dramatic  pieces.  He  likewise  gave  proof  of  his  classic  scholar¬ 
ship,  by  his  translation  of  Terence’s  plays,  and  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  which  per¬ 
formances  gained  him  much  credit. 

Saturday,  Aug.  15. 

Assumption  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 

High  Water ,  Morning,  II  m  after  3— Afternoon,  31  m  after  3. 

On  this  festival  the  church  commemorates  the  happy  departure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  her  translation  to  the  kingdom  of  her  son.  She  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  improving  daily  in  perfect  charity,  and  in  the  most  heroic  exercise  of  all 
virtues. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  16. 

(NINTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Bay . — Morn,  18  chap.  Kin?s  book  \-~-Even,  19  chap.  Kings  book  l 

St.  Hyacinth. 

St  Hyacinth  — Our  saint  who  died  in  1257  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  was  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Aug.  16.  — 1786.  On  this  day  Margaret  Nicholson  made  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his  late 
Majesty  George  III.,  as  he  was  getting  out  of  his  carriage  at  St.  James’s,  but  did 
him  no  h&rm. 

Monday,  Aug.  17. 

St.  Liberatus,  martyred  a.d.  483. 

Sun  rises,  46m  after  4. — Sets  13m  after  7- 

Aug.  17.  — 1812.  Anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Smolensko  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  who 
were  three  times  repulsed  by  the  Prussians  before  they  became  masters  of  the 
city.  The  garrison,  upon  leaving,  committed  it  to  the  flames  ;  the  conflagration, 
according  to  the  bulletin  of  the  invader,  “  resembled  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.” 

Tuesday,  Aug.  18. 

St.  Agapetus,  Martyr. 

High  Water,  Am  after  5  Morning — 22m  after  5  Afternoon. 

Aug.  18,  — 1746.  On  this  day  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  Earl  Kilmarnock  and  Lord 
Balmerino,  for  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1746.  These  unhappy  nobles 
met  their  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
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See  page  68. 


flXugtratetf  article. 

E  H  R  E  N  B  r"eTt  S  T  E I N.* 

V 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  have  long 
maintained  their  pre-eminence,  as  forming 
one  of  the  mightiest  and  loveliest  among 
the  highways  of  Europe ;  and  now  that 
they  have  been  polluted  by  the  noisome, 
but  seemingly  attractive  accommodations 
of  the  Dampschiffe,  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhenish  shores  have  been  visited  by  pil¬ 
grims  from  our  own  country,  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  more  zealous  than  ever  knelt 
before  the  shrine  of  Becket,  or  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  Many,  indeed,  and 
various  are  the  charms,  by  which  the 
prince  of  rivers  continues  to  allure  the 
wanderings  of  the  idle,  the  restless,  and 
the  rich.  The  quaint  old  world  cities, 
which  reflect  themselves  in  its  waves, — 
offering  the  same  contrast  to  their  modern 
suburbs,  that  a  beauty  in  coif  and  far¬ 
thingale  would  oppose  to  a  Parisian 
grisette , — and  the  tree-tufted  villages, 
which,  with  their  rustic  spires  and  whitened 
walls,  might  represent  a  third  Grace,  in 
the  guise  of  a  fair  peasant, — enliven  the 
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banks  of  the  Rhine  with  a  characteristic 
population.  In  the  misty  distance,  the 
seven  mountains  display  the  rich  and  ro¬ 
mantic  grouping  of  their  lofty  summits  ; 
while,  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  apparently 
springing  from  the  blue  depths  of  the 
river,  gigantic  and  pinnacled  rocks  spread 
their  darkening  shadows  over  the  waters. 
Of  these,  many  are  crowned  with  the 
mouldering  towers  of  feudal  pride  ;  others 
are  adorned  with  a  fringe  of  beech-trees, 
which,  springing  from  their  shelving 
ledges,  enliven  the  granite  with  their 
bright  overhanging  boughs ;  and  some, 
and  those  the  most  inaccessible,  have 
been  transformed  by  the  hand  of  in¬ 
dustry  into  thriving  vineyards,  where 
the  light  foot  of.  the  winzer  or 
vintager,  bounded  to  his  labours,  ap¬ 
pears  to  emulate  the  perils  of  the  samphire- 
gatherers  of  our  native  cliffs.  Here,  the 
spires  of  some  lonely  monastery  surmount 
the  highest  crags  of  the  rocky  bank  ; — 
there,  the  cloistered  votaries  have  sought 
a  still  more  isolated  seclusion,  upon  the 
very  bosom  of  the  waves.  The  towers 
and  defences  of  obsolete  warfare  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  iron  strength  of  modern 
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fortresses  ;  and  the  embattled  keep  of  some 
Lord  of  Chivalry  frowns  upon  the  green- 
shuttered  lust-haus  of  the  living  Burg- 
meister.  Thus  rich  in  every  variety  of 
landscape,  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
successive  scenery  of  the  Rhine  boasts  an 
intensity  of  interest  scarcely  to  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

But  among  all  its  unitdd  trophies  of  art 
and  nature,  there  is  not  one  more  brightly 
endowed  with  picturesque  beauty  or  ro¬ 
mantic  associations,  than  the  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.  When  the  eye  of  our 
Childe  Harold  rested  upon  its  fe  shattered 
wall,”  and  when  the  pencil  of  Turner  im¬ 
mortalized  its  season  of  desolation,  it  had 
been  smitten  in  the  pride  of  its  strength  by 
the  iron  glaive  of  war ;  and  its  blackened 
fragments  and  stupendous  ruins  had  their 
voice  for  the  heart  of  the  moralist,  as  well 
as  their  charm  for  the  inspired  mind  of 
genius.  But  now  that  military  art  hath 
knit  those  granite  ribs  anew, — now  that 
the  beautiful  eminence  rears  once  more  its 
crested  head,  like  a  sculptured  Cybele, 
with  a  coronet  of  towers,— -new  feelings, 
and  an  altered  scale  of  admiration  wait 
upon  its  glories.  Once  more  it  uplifts  its 


giant  height  beside  the  Rhine,  repelling  in 
Titan  majesty  the  ambition  of  France  ; 
once  more,  by  its  united  gifts  of  natural 
position  and  scientific  aid,  it  appears  pre¬ 
pared  to  vindicate  its  noble  appellation  of 
“  the  broad  stone  of  honour/* 

But  those  unto  whom  the  varying  des¬ 
tinies  which  have  bannered  its  walls  are 
intimately  known,  are  tempted  to  consider 
its  renovated  condition  as  in  some  respects 
a  loss.  There  was  a  small  ruined  chamber 
among  the  shattered  fragments  of  its 
darker  hour,  which  connected  itself  with 
a  legend  of  no  ordinary  interest. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaigns  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  French  Revolution, 
the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  experienced 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  unequal 
fortunes  of  war ;  and  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  superior  force,  or  superior 
skill,  of  a  conquering  army.  After  the 
passage  of  the  French  troops  under  Hoche, 
effected  at  Weisse  Thurm,  in  1797,  a 
blockade,  which  endured  until  the  peace 
of  l)oeben,  harassed  its  devoted  garrison. 
It  was  then  abandoned  to  the  possession  of 
the  troops  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence ; 
and  although  the  little  town  of  Thai, 
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situated  at  its  base,  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  Coblentz,  whose 
position  on  the  opposite  bank,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine, 
derives  its  best  security  from  the  fortress, 
was  thus  restored  to  tranquillity  and  a  hope 
of  happier  times.  The  confusion  of  an 
ill-disciplined  and  inexperienced  army, 
had  indeed  rendered  abortive  to  the  Rhe¬ 
nish  shores  those  local  advantages  by 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  secured 
from  devastation  ;  and  the  prolonged 
disorganization  and  disunion  prevalent  in 
the  adjacent  provinces,  had,  by  the  most 
impolitic  inconsistency,  embarrassed  every 
branch  of  public  business ;  and  while 
agriculture  was  driven  from  the  ravaged 
plains,  and  commerce  from  the  ensan¬ 
guined  waves  of  the  Rhine,  civil  discord 
had  embroiled  the  citizens  of  almost  every 
town  of  mark  along  its  course.  But  affairs 
were  now  beginning  to  wear  a  more  pro¬ 
mising  aspect.  The  Congress  of  Rastadt 
had  already  opened  its  negociations,  and 
despair  on  one  side,  and  exhaustion  or 
weariness  on  the  other,  had  succeeded  in 
cooling  the  heat  of  those  national  feuds 
which  had  brought  the  ruinous  footsteps 
of  advancing  and  retreating  armies  to 
trample  the  bosom  of  an  afflicted  country. 
That  there  were  some  among  its  sons  over- 
eager  to  avenge  the  deep  scars  thus  in¬ 
flicted,  the  murder  of  the  French  deputies, 
at  the  very  gates  of  Rastadt,  terribly 
attests. 

It  chanced  that  some  days  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  Congress,  a  French 
noble, — the  Count  d’Aubigny,  with  his 
wife  and  son,  had  been  arrested,  on  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  -by  the 
authorities  of  Coblentz ;  who,  judging 
from  the  passports  and  papers  in  his 
possession  that  he  had  high  influence,  and 
an  important  connection  with  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  secured  him  in  the  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  as  a  valuable  hostage  for  the 
interests  of  their  city.  The  Count,  who 
had  sought  safety  in  emigration  during  the 
short  supremacy  of  one  of  the  earlier  and 
more  furious  factions  of  the  republic,  had 
been  recently  recalled  to  fill  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  dignity  and  honour  under  the  new 
government.  Galling  as  it  was  to  his 
feelings  to  be  thus  thwarted  and  restrained 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  France,  yet 
his  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  an  appeal  which 
he  had  forwarded  to  the  Congress,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  giving  way  to  the  natural 
impatience  of  his  mind.  A  deeper  feeling, 
however, — a  feeling  of  horror  and  despe¬ 
ration,— soon  superseded  his  irritation  and 
regrets; — a  body  of  French  troops  pre¬ 
sented  itself  before  the  fortress,  menacing 
its  garrison  and  luckless  inhabitants  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege. 


It  was  in  vain  that  D’Aubigny  recalled 
to  his  own  mind,  and  whispered  to  his  fair 
companion,  that  the  fortress  was  bomb¬ 
proof,  and  casemated  with  unequal  art ; 
and  still  more  vain  were  his  entreaties  to 
Colonel  Faber,  its  brave  but  sturdy  com¬ 
mandant,  that  his  wife  and  child  might  be 
conveyed  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Coblentz. 
The  Colonel,  to  whom  his  prisoner  was 
both  nationally  and  individually  an  object 
of  distrust,  persisted  that  the  interest  of  his 
command  forbade  the  concession. 

f‘  Your  ladies  of  France,’*  said  he, — 
(e  God  give  them  grace1. — are  too  nimble- 
tongued  to  be  trusted  in  an  enemy’s  camp; 
and  Moritz  Faber  will  scarcely  be  tempted 
to  enable  the  fair  countess  to  carry  tidings 
of  the  nakedness  of  the  land  and  of  the 
impoverished  resources  of  the  fort,  unto  a 
band  which  bears  the  tri-coloured  rag  as 
its  ensign,  and  treachery  as  its  pass-word. 
No,  no  ! — abide  in  the  old  eagle’s  nest. — 
Our  galleries  are  a  surety  from  your  friends 
in  the  valley ;  and  when  our  provisions 
fail, — which  fail  they  shall,  ere  1  yield 
the  charge  committed  to  my  hand  unto  a 
gang  of  marauding  cut-throats,  —  thfe 
countess  and  her  son  shall  honourably 
share  our  fare  and  our  famine.  Perhaps 
the  plea  of  a  lady’s  sufferings  may  more 
promptly  disperse  your  gentle  country¬ 
men  yonder,  who  write  themselves preux 
chevaliers ,  than  falconet  or  culverin  1” 
Count  d’Aubigny,  finding  persuasion, 
fruitless,  and  knowing  that  resistance 
might  even  less  avail  him,  could  only 
pray,  that  either  the  return  of  his  own 
estafette  from  Rastadt,  or  of  that  dis¬ 
patched  by  Colonel  Faber,  might  bring 
a  mandate  of  intelligence  between  the  be¬ 
sieging  and  besieged.  A  few  days  sufficed 
to  show,  and  the  expiration  of  several 
weeks  tended  most  horribly  to  prove,  that 
the  fortress  had  indeed  been  surprised  in 
an  hour  of  security  and  consequent  desti¬ 
tution;  he  looked  tremblingly  to  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  mafked  the  daily  diminution  of 
their  appointment  of  provisions,  with  a 
sense  of  dread  he  dared  not  reveal  to  his 
companions  in  misfortune. 

If  any  woman,  however,  could  be  gifted 
to  receive  with  fortitude  an  announcement 
of  evil  severe  as  that  anticipated  by  the 
Count,  it  was  Eveline — his  lovely  and 
most  beloved  wife ;  for  her  mind  was  as 
firm  and  elevated  in  its  character,  as  her 
demeanour  and  disposition  were  femininely 
gentle  ;  and  her  attachment  to  the  young 
Eugene,  the  scm  of  D’Aubigny  by  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage,  ^partook  of  a  conscientious 
devdtion  to  his  interests,  such  as  the  mere 
tenderness  of  maternal  love  could  not  have 
alone  suggested.  It  was  for  him, — it  was 
for  that  fair  boy,  who  had  loved  her  so 
fondly, — that  her  first  apprehensions  of 
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the  horror  of  their  position  became  terrible 
to  her  mind.  Eugene  was  frail  and  de¬ 
licate,  and  had  been  nurtured  with  the 
softest  tending  ;  he  had  attained  neither 
the  strength  of  body  or  mind  essential  to 
the  endurance  of  an  evil  from  which  his 
high  condition  might  have  seemed  to  se¬ 
cure  him  ;  and  his  parents,  for  they  were 
equally  so  in  affection  for  the  child,  had 
not  courage  to  forewarn  and  inure  him  to 
the  approaching  calamity. 

They  saw  him  from  the  first  reject  with 
silent,  but  evident  loathing,  the  coarse 
food  tendered  for  his  support.  They 
marked  his  soft  cheek  grow  wan  under 
the  deprivation — his  little  voice  gradually 
weaken,  his  step  bound  less  playfully  along 
the  rude  pavement  of  their  chamber  ; 
and  they  looked  into  each  other’s  faces 
with  tearful  eyes  as  they  first  noted  the 
change ;  but  dared  not  interrogate  the 
boy,  or  utter  one  audible  comment.  Soon, 
however, — fatally  soon, —  the  miserable 
fact  became  too  loudly  a  matter  of  com¬ 
ment  in  the  garrison,  for  even  the  child  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  their  threatened 
destiny.  Day  after  day  passed,  and 
brought  nothing  but  sights  of  death  and 
sounds  of  lamentation  ;  and  the  wasting 
strength  of  the  prisoners  rendered  their 
minds  still  more  susceptible  of  terror  and 
despair ;  but  neither  their  wants,  nor  the 
murmurs  of  the  soldiery,  could  influence 
by  the  weight  of  a  feather  the  stern  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  commandant  to  yield  but 
in  his  hour  of  death. 

Let  those  who  limit  their  consciousness 
of  the  pangs  of  hunger  by  the  loss  of  an 
occasional  meal,  which  may  have  ren¬ 
dered  restless  their  luxurious  couch,  affect 
to  underrate  the  agonies  of  starvation,  and 
to  attemper  according  to  Adam  Smith’s 
theory  of  morality,  their  arguments  for  the 
indecency  of  bewailing  a  vulgar  lack  of 
food.  But  the  actual  sense  of  famine,— 
the  gnawing,  irritating  sense,  which  con¬ 
fuses  the  ears  with  strange  sounds — the 
body  with  sickness — the  heart  with  per¬ 
turbation — :the  head  with  dizzy  bewilder¬ 
ment— these  are  sufferings  which  defy  the 
mastery  of  mental  fortitude  ! 

D’Aubigny  was  the  first  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  feelings,  for  they  were  solely 
urged  by  the  suppressed  torments  he  was 
condemned  to  witness.  “  My  Eveline  !” 
said  he,  “  my  sweet,  my  heavenly  minded 
wife, —  could  I  have  believed  when  I 
sought  your  hand,  amid  the  lofty  pomp  of 
your  high  estate,  that  I  should  but  win  it 
to  share  in  the  horrors  of  my  evil  destiny, 
—could  I  have  dreamed,  when  I  wept  my 
first  glad  tears  over  this  boy’s  cradle,  that 
I  should  live  to  wish  him  unborn — to  see 
him  p  erish  — slo  wly — h  o  rr ibly — ’ 5 


“  Hush  !  D’Aubigny,  he  sleeps ;  his 
head  hath  sunk  upon  my  knee.” 

“  No  !  mother,”  said  the  boy,  very 
faintly,  I  am  not  sleeping  ;  I  am  listen¬ 
ing  quietly  to  my  kind  father’s  voice.” 

“  It  is  exhaustion  S  by  the  God  of 
mercy  !  it  is  exhaustion  which  hath  bowed 
his  head  !”  exclaimed  the  Count,  taking 
his  son  into  his  arms,  and  gazing  with  an 
indiscribable  thrill .  upon  his  attenuated 
countenance  ;  then  rushing  forwards,  in 
despite  of  the  outcry  and  resistance  of  the 
various  sentries,  he  forced  himself  into  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Faber,  still  straining 
his  child  to  his  bosom. 

“  Look  on  him  !”  said  he,  with  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs  ;  <(  ’Tis  my  only  child, 
— look  upon  him, — and  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  man,  deny  not  my  petition.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late,— send  him  from  Ehren- 
breitstein.” 

“  It  cannot  be,”  answered  Faber,  reso¬ 
lutely  ;  although  the  manifest  condition  of 
the  lovely  boy  brought  a  deep  flush  even 
to  his  temples.  “  I  will  give  him  up  my 
own  share  of  provisions  with  pleasure. 
Count  d’Aubigny  ;  but  not  a  living  soul 
must  leave  the  fortress  ! — I  am  deeply 
responsible  to  my  country  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
mishing  condition  of  my  soldiers — my 
children , — might  otherwise  prompt  me  to 
desert  a  trust  which  the  Congress  of  Rad- 
stadt  appears  so  little  interested  to  protect. 
My  duty.  Sir,  is  one  of  sternness  ;  I  cannot 
grant  your  request.” 

“  Do  not  weep,  father,”  murmured  the 
child,  faintly.  “  I  never  saw  tears  of 
thine  before  ;  do  not  let  them  fall  for 
Eugene.  I  will  be  better ;  I  will  feed 
heartily  on  the  food  we  can  still  procure  ; 
—do  not  weep,  father.” 

And  with  an  effort  mighty  at  his  age, 
the  child  did  indeed  force  between  his  lips 
the  loathsome  morsels  which  fell  scantily 
to  their  share.  Every  domestic  animal 
within  the  walls  had  been  sacrificed  ;  and 
the  obscene  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses  had 
become  a  delicacy  beyond  the  soldiers’ 
power  of  purchase  !  and  on  such  revolting 
aliments  did  Eveline  —  the  gentle— the 
noble  Eveline — force  herself  to  feed,  in 
order  to  entice  and  deceive  the  boy’s  en¬ 
feebled  appetite.  But  all  would  not  do  ; 
— already  many  of  the  least  hardy  of  the 
garrison  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  want  of 
wholesome  food  ;  and  the  failing  strength 
and  tremulous  lips  of  Eugene  and  his 
mother,  proclaimed  that  they  Were  soon 
to  follow.  Yes — they  were  dying  of 
starvation  1 

Again  the  Count  attempted  to  move  the 
feelings  of  Faber  in  their  behalf ;  but  he 
no  longer  bore  denial  with  resignation. 
Moved  beyond  his  patience,  he  raved, 
threatened,  and  even  attempted  violence  ; 
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and  as  the  scene  had  many  witnesses,  the 
commandant  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  punish 
the  offender  with  solitary  confinement. 
te  Thus,  too,’’  thought  the  staunch  old 
soldier,  I  shall  spare  this  unfortunate 
parent  the  misery  of  looking  upon  suffer¬ 
ings  which  he  cannot  alleviate.” 

The  wretched  chamber  inhabited  by  the 
Countess  d’Aubigny,  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  secure  towers  of 
the  fortress  ;  and  when  the  sun,  which 
had  lost  its  power  to  cheer  the  desponding 
prisoners,  dawned  through  the  arrow- slits 
on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  D’ Aubigny’s 
imprisonment,  Eveline  rose  to  drag  her 
failing,  quivering  limbs  towards  the  morn¬ 
ing  air,  and  resting  her  head  beside  the 
narrow  opening,  looking  down  upon  the 
blue,  glassy,  dancing,  free  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  that  rippled  far,  far  below  the  for¬ 
tress,  and  prayed  that  they  might  rise  and 
overwhelm  her.  But  she  instantly  re¬ 
proved  the  thought,  as  she  had  already 
done  the  proposal  of  her  husband,  that 
they  should  anticipate  their  inevitable  and 
horrible  end.  “  This  child,”  she  had 
replied,  “  is  a  sacred  deposit  in  our  hands, 
we  have  no  right  to  leave  him  orphaned, 
to  his  sorrow  ;  and  you  could  not — no  ! 
you  could  not  attempt  his  little  life  1” 

“  What  seest  thou  yonder,  mother?” 
faltered  the  boy,  whom  her  movement 
had  disturbed,  but  who  was  now  too 
weak  to  approach  the  soupirail  refresh¬ 
ment. 

(( I  see  Heaven’s  mighty  sunshine,  dear 
Eugene,  bright  as  if  it  shone  upon  no 
hutnan  misery.  I  see  the  white  city  of 
Coblentz,  backed  by  its  green  plantations, 
and  sending  up  the  smokes  of  a  thousand 
hearths.  Beside  them  there  is  happiness, 
Eugene, — smiles  and  food,  child  and 
with  us  abideth  nought,  save  trust  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Think  upon  it, — think, 
beloved  child,  that  we  shall  soon  be  free 
from  pain  and  grief  !’’ 

“  I  cannot  think,  mother ;  my  head 
swims  strangely.  But  there  is  still  feeling 
in  my  heart,— and  it  is  all  for  thee  and  for 
my  father.” 

Ci  Eugene  !  should  we  survive  this 
peril, — and  thou  hast  the  strength  of  youth 
in  thy  favour, — let  this  remembrance  be¬ 
come  a  pledge  for  the  tender  mercies  of 
thy  future  life  ;  so  that  the  poor  and  the 
hungry  may  not  plead  to  thee  in  vain.” 

“  Mother  !  thy  words  reach  not  my 
failing  ears;  draw  nearer,  mother,  for  I 
would  die  with  my  hand  in  thine.” 

On  that  very  day  the  destinies  of  the 
fortress  were  accomplished  ;  and  the  sa¬ 
crifice,  which  had  been  made,  was  made 
in  vain  : — the  fiat  of  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  commanded  the  brave  Faber  to  open 
its  gales  to  the  enemy  of  his  country. 


The  noble  brother  of  Eveline  D’Aubigny, 
whose  anxiety  for  her  liberation  had  mo¬ 
tived  in  a  great  measure  the  blockade  of 
Ehrenbreitstein,  was  the  first  to  rush  into 
the  chamber  of  the  captive.  No  living 
thing  stirred  there  1 — The  boy  had  died 
first, — for  his  face  was  covered,  and  his 
limbs  composed  ;  and  Eveline, — if  the 
fair  wasted  thing  which  lay  beside  him 
might  claim  that  name, — had  perished  in 
executing  that  last  duty  ! 

Romances  of  Real  Life. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW.* 


At  midnight,  from  his  grave, 

The  drummer  woke  and  rose, 

And  beating  loud  the  drum. 

Forth  on  his  round  he  goes. 

Stirred  by  his  fleshless  arms. 

The  drumsticks  patly  fall, 

He  beats  the  loud  retreat, 

Reveille,  and  roll-call. 

So  strangely  roils  that  drum. 

So  deep  it  echoes  round  * 

Old  soldiers  in  their  graves 
Start  to  life  at  the  sound. 

Both  they  in  farthest  north, 

Stiff  in  the  ice  that  lay. 

And  who  too  warm  repose 
Beneath  Italian  clay. 

Below  the  mud  of  Nile, 

And  ’neath  Arabian  sand  ; 

Their  burial  place  they  quit, 

And  soon  to  arms  they  stand. 

And  at  midnight,  from  his  grave, 

The  trumpeter  arose; 

And  mounted  on  his  horse, 

A  loud  shrill  blast  he  blows. 

On  aery  coursers  then 
The  cavalry  are  seen. 

Old  squadrons  erst  renown’d, 

Gory  and  gash’d,  I  ween. 

Beneath  the  casque  their  blanch’d  skulls 
Smile  grim,  and  proud  their  air. 

As  in  their  bony  hands 

Their  long  sharp  swords  they  bear. 

And  at  midnight,  from  his  tomb, 

The  Chief  awoke  and  rose ; 

And  followed  by  his  staff. 

With  slow  steps  on  he  goes. 

A  little  hat  he  wears, 

A  coat  quite  plain  has  he, 

A  little  sword  for  arms, 

At  his  left  side  hangs  free. 

O’er  the  vast  plain  the  moon 
A  paly  lustre  threw ; 

The  man  with  the  little  hat 
The  troops  goes  to  review. 

The  ranks  present  their  arms, 

Deep  roll  the  drums  the  while, 
Recovering  then,  the  troops 
Before  the  Chief  defile. 

Captains  and  gen'rals  round 
In  cirle  form’d  appear; 

The  Chief  to  the  first  a  word 
Then  whispers  in  his  ear. 


For.  Quar.  Rev. 
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Tbe  ward  goes  round  the  ranks, 
Resounds  along  the  Seine  ; 
That  word  they  give  is — France , 
The  answer — Sainte-Helene. 

’Tis  there,  at  midnight  hour. 

The  grand  review,  they  say, 

1s  by  dead  Caesar  held. 

In  the  Cliamps-Elysees. 


ADVENTURES  OF  MASANIELLO, 

OR,  THE 

REVOLT  OF  NAPLES. 

A  very  interesting  article  in  the  num¬ 
ber  published  since  our  last,  of  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Quarterly  Review ,  upon  the 
revolutions  that  distracted  the  state  of 
Naples  during  the  years  1647  and  1648, 
when  the  Spaniards  held  most  oppressive 
sway  and  masterdom  over  the  light  and 
gay  hearted  Neapolitans,  enables  us  to 
extract  an  episodical  account  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  commotion  raised  by  the 
fisherman  Masaniello,  whose  extraordi¬ 
nary  career  and  miserable  fate  occupies 
so  prominent  a  page  in  Italian  history. 

The  following  events,  which  are  given 
by  their  clever  writer  in  the  form  of  a 
Jpurnal,  in  order  to  show  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  occurrences  during  the  ten 
momentous  days  of  Masatiiello’s  revolu¬ 
tionary  career,  took  place  in  1647,  when 
*f  Rodriguez  Pons  de  Leon,  Duke  of 
Arcos,  succeeded  Don  Juan  Alphonso 
Henriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  as  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  early  in  1646.  .There  was  a 
war  at  that  time  raging  betwixt  France 
and  Spain.  The  former  kingdom  was 
under  the  administration  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  followed  with 
unequal  steps  the  policy  of  his  great  pre¬ 
decessor  Richelieu,  in  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  House  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  for  that  purpose  supported  the 
Catalonian  insurgents  in  a  civil  war  against 
Philip  IV.  While  the  Admiral  of  Castile 
was  Viceroy  of  Naples,  he  had  been 
urged  to  send  troops  and  money  to  sup¬ 
port  his  master  in  the  insurgent  province  ; 
consequently  he  convoked  the  parliament 
of  Naples,  from  whose  bounty  he  request¬ 
ed  a  free  gift  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
ruling  government.  Upon  being  assured 
by  this  assembly  that  the  resources  of  the 
city  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  dis¬ 
tress,  the  viceroy  withdrew  his  demand. 
This  compliance  with  the  popular  voice 
was  represented  at  the  Court  of  Spain  as  a 
dereliction  of  his  duty  to  the  crown.  The 
admiral  received  peremptory  orders  to 
persist  in  his  demand,  and  being  of  a  noble 
and  humane  disposition,  he  preferred  the 


resignation  of  his  office  to  becoming  the 
agent  of  oppression. 

“  The  successor  of  this  just  and  high- 
spirited  nobleman  was  a  man  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was 
haughty,  sullen,  and  resolute  in  right  or 
wrong  ;  vindictive  in  his  temper,  but 
capable  of  concealing  his  resentment,  and 
of  postponing  revenge  till  it  could  betaken 
safely.  These  are  national  faults,  but 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  was  also  subtle  and 
treacherous  —  attributes  which  are  held 
alien  to  the  Spaniard’s  proud  but  generous 
character. 

“  Scarcely  was  the  new  viceroy  arrived 
in  Naples,  when  he  saw  himself  in  a  man¬ 
ner  forced  on  those  harsh  and  unpopular 
courses,  to  avoid  which  his  predecessor 
had  retired  from  office.  France  had  sent 
a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  disturb 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  especially 
to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis¬ 
contents  in  Naples,  and  again  to  organize, 
if  possible,  the  French  or  Anjou  faction, 
once  so  powerful  in  that  kingdom.  Against 
this  expedition,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  equip¬ 
ped  an  armament,  which  was  successful 
in  frustrating  the  proposed  disembarkation 
and  in  beating  off  the  French  squadron. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  armament, 
and  of  keeping  up  a  force  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  the  French,  who  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  strong  holds  of 
Tuscany,  the  viceroy  had  recourse  to  the 
parliament,  which  voted  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  gift  of  a  million  of  ducats,  leaving 
it  to  him  to  devise  the  tax  by  which  that 
sum  was  to  be  raised.  The  practise  of 
that  day  was  to  borrow  the  amount  of 
such  gift  of  some  capitalist,  to  whom  a 
branch  of  the  public  revenue  was  mort¬ 
gaged  for  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
the  loan,  and  who  generally  derived  an 
exorbitant  profit  from  the  transaction.  In 
this  case  the  lender  and  the  million  were 
soon  found,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  de¬ 
vise  an  impost  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
it,  as  every  existing  branch  of  revenue  was 
already  similarly  engaged.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Andrea  Nauclerio,  the  eletto  del 
popolo ,  (a  sort  of  provost  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,)  to  lay  a  tax  of  a  carlin  per  pound 
on  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  that  were 
brought  to  market,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  formed  the  principal  articles  of  food 
to  the  temperate  Neapolitans.  This  pro¬ 
position,  after  some  objections,  was  finally 
adopted,  and  the  edict  imposing  it,  was 
issued  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1646. 
On  several  former  occasions  this  very  tax 
had  been  had  recourse  to,  but  it  was  almost 
always  taken  off  immediately,  from  the 
experience  of  its  odious  and  oppressive 
nature.  The  edict  was  no  sooner  pub¬ 
lished,  than  there  arose  a  deep  murmuring 
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among  the  people,  made  desperate  through 
the  oppressive  character  of  a  regulation 
affecting  their  daily  food,  and  calculated 
to  abridge  them  of  that,  which  men  out  of 
providence,  if  not  from  humanity,  give  to 
their  very  labouring  cattle — sufficiency  of 
natural  aliment.  From  murmurs  they 
proceeded  to  threats  and  violence  ;  every 
time  the  viceroy  went  abroad,  his  coach 
was  surrounded  by  crowds,  loudly  calling 
out  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  ;  numerous 
placards  were  exhibited,  denouncing  its 
oppressive  character,  and  one  night  the 
booth  in  the  market-place,  where  the  duty 
was  collected,  was  burnt  down.  The 
symptoms  of  an  approaching  insurrection 
became  so  alarming,  that  various  councils 
were  held  by  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
devise  some  other  tax  of  a  less  grievous 
nature  ;  but  such  was  either  the  want  of 
credit  in  the  government,  or  of  skill  in  its 
financial  advisers,  that  no  feasible  substi¬ 
tute  v/as  either  suggested  or  adopted,  and 
the  tax  on  fruit  continued  to  be  levied. 
The  discontent  and  clamours  of  the  people 
became  in  consequence,  every  day  greater 
and  greater,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
instigators  who  added  fuel  to  the  flame, 
and  urged  that  the  opportunity  was  at  last 
arrived  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Spanish  oppressors.  Among  these,  two 
priests,  Julio  Genuino,  and  F.  Savirto,  a 
pettifogging  attorney,  Cieco  d’Arpaya, 
and  a  gunsmith,  Gennaro  Annese,  made 
themselves  very  conspicuous.  On  the 
I‘2th  of  May,  the  admiral’s  galley,  the 
chief  of  the  Spanish  flotilla  then  lying  in 
the  harbour,with  300,000  ducats  on  board, 
took  fire  and  blew  up,  with  the  strongest 
appearance  that  the  disaster  arose  from 
treachery.  The  popular  discontent  be¬ 
came  at  last  so  threatening,  that  the  vice¬ 
roy  considered  it  safe,  at  the  risk  of  still 
further  increasing  it,  to  forbid  the  annual 
procession,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  on  the  24th  of  June,  lest  the  con¬ 
course  should  lead  to  open  insurrection. 

<e  Among  the  populace  at  this  time  was 
a  young  fisherman,  who  observed  and 
shared  deeply  the  general  discontent.  His 
anger  and  resentment  had  been  roused  by 
the  rough  treatment  which  his  wife  had 
experienced  from  the  tax-collectors,  who, 
detecting  her  in  the  act  of  concealing  a 
small  bag  of  flour  in  order  to  evade  the 
payment  of  the  duty,  had  put  her  in  pri¬ 
son.  Her  husband  paid  a  fine  in  order  to 
obtain  her  release,  but  swore  vengeance 
upon  the  oppressors,  and  was  not  long  in 
finding  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  bis 
vow.  This  man’s  name  was  Tommaso 
Aniello,*  of  Amalfi,  commonly  called 


*  The  author  of  Le  Due  de  Guise  a  Naples, 
mentions,  that  in  an  insurrection  which  broke 


Masaniello,  for  whom  fate  had  destined 
such  rapid  change  of  condition  as  never 
mortal  underwent  within  the  same  space 
of  time.  He  was  of  middle  stature  and 
handsome  countenance,  with  lively  dark 
eyes,  short,  curly  hair,  a  frank  and  bold 
address,  noted  among  his  companions  for 
smartness  and  activity,  and  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  fisherman’s 
blue  jacket  with  white  linen  trowsers,  a 
sailor’s  red  woollen  cap  on  his  head,  and 
was  barelegged  and  barefooted. 

ie  Matters  had  arrived  at  this  pass,  and 
preparations  were  making  by  the  popu¬ 
lace  for  the  celebration  one  of  their  great 
festivals,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel, 
which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  July. 
One  of  the  amusements,  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  took  the  greatest  delight  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  was  the  mock  siege  of  a  wooden 
fortress  of  considerable  elevation,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  which 
was  defended  by  fishermen,  disguised  as 
Turks,  against  the  attacks  of  the  lazzaroni 
in  their  ordinary  attire.  The  better  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  part,  both 
parties  were  accustomed  to  assemble  on 
the  three  Sundays  immediately  previous 
to  the  festival,  forming  themselves  into 
companies,  carrying  small  canes,  march¬ 
ing  about,  preceeded  by  a  standard,  and 
making  a  display  of  their  newly-acquired 
discipline.  Our  journal  now  commences. 

“  July  7. — This  being  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  before  the  festival,  there  was  an  un¬ 
usually  early  assemblage  of  boys  and 
young  people,  who  were  to  be  actors  in 
it,  headed  by  Masaniello,  who  had  been 
chosen  the  leader  of  the  besieging  party  ; 
being  market-day,  there  was  also  a  large 
concourse  of  peasants  and  gardeners  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  supply 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  so  abundant 
that  purchasers  could  not  be  found  for  it. 
The  tax-collectors  insisting  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  the  duly  for  all,  whether  sold  or  not, 
a  dispute  arose  whether  it  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  countrymen  or  the  retail  dealers  ; 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  Nauclerio,  the 
eletto  del  popolo,  who  decided  that  it 
must  fall  upon  the  person  who  brought  the 


out  at  Naples  exactly  a  century  before  this,  (in 
1547,)  on  account  of  the  Spanish  government 
wishing  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  that 
kingdom,  another  Masaniello,  a  fisherman,  had 
headed  the  insurgent  fishermen  and  lazzaroni. 
On  this  point  we  find  the  following  remark  in  a 
curious  volume  published  recently.  Melanges 
d'unepet  te  bibiotliequc,  par  Charles  Nodier , 
p.  361,  “  When  the  revolution  of  1647  broke 
out  at  Naples,  an  unanimous  tradition  attested 
that  liberty  had  been  on  the  point  of  being  con¬ 
quered  a  century  before,  by  another  Tommaso 
Aniello  of  Amalfi,  and  that  this  man  had  died 
predicting  to  his  countryman  that  they  would 
be  delivered,  at  the  end  of  another  century,  by 
one  of  bis  descendants.” 
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fruit  to  market.  One  of  the  persons 
aggrieved  by  this  decision  happened  to  be 
a  peasant  from  Pozzuoli,  and  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Masaniello.  Indignant  at  this 
decision,  he  took  the  basket  of  figs,  which 
had  given  occasion  to  the  dispute,  and 
throwing  it  down,  scattered  its  contents 
about,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  ‘This 
belongs  to  me,  I  give  it  to  you,  my  friends  ; 

■ — our  tyrants  shall  have  none  of  this,  at 
least.’  f  Let  them  have  some  of  it!’ 
said  Masaniello,  who  stood  by  his  side, 
and  snatching  up  a  bunch  of  figs,  struck 
Nauclerio  over  the  face  with  it.  His 
example  was  instantly  followed  by  his 
numerous  companions.  Masaniello  then 
addressing  them  in  bold  and  ready  elo¬ 
quence,  such  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
conjured  them  to  stand  by  him,  promising, 
in  the  most  decided  terms,  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  which  they  had  to  complain. 
They  then  commenced  acts  of  violence, 
broke  down  and  destroyed  the  booths  of 
the  tax-collectors,  burst  into  the  houses 
of  such  as  were  conceived  to  have  en¬ 
riched  themselves  by  farming  the  imposts, 
and  spread  alarm  through  the  whole  city. 
Their  numbers  had  by  this  time  increased 
to  many  thousands,  armed  with  weapons 
which  they  had  taken  from  gunsmiths’ 
shops,  and  wherever  they  could  find  them. 
They  compelled  the  Prince  of  Bisignano, 
a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  to  go  with  them 
and  act  as  their  chief;  but  being  shocked 
at  their  excesses,  and  alarmed  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 
Contrary,  however,  to  the  custom  of  6rdi- 
nary  rioters,  the  insurgents  took  no  spoils 
for  their  own  use.  Mutinies  and  riots  often 
commence  with  scruples  on  the  part  of  the 
actors  to  profit  b}r  pillage,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  these  vehement  patriots  do  not  finally 
give  way  to  temptation.  They  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  viceroy’s  palace,  forced  their 
way  into  his  presence,  despite  of  his  guards, 
and  peremptorily  demanded  the  abolition 
not  only  of  the  new  gabelle  on  fruits,  but 
of  all  other  imposts  whatsoever;  demands 
which,  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
terror,  the  viceroy  assented  to.  They 
then  destroyed  the  most  valuable  effects 
in  the  palace  ;  the  viceroy  himself  endea¬ 
vouring  to  escape  from  the  insurgents  by 
throwing  himself  into  a  coach,  was  disco¬ 
vered,  abused,  and  grossly  insulted  ;  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded,  by  throwing  money  among 
them,  in  effecting  his  retreat  into  the  Cas- 
tello  Nuovo.  The  populace  then,  by 
unanimous  consent,  placed  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Masaniello,  who 
was  installed  ‘  Captain-General  of  the 
most  faithful  people  of  Naples,’  and  such 
coadjutors  and  counsellors  were  added, 
(chiefly  of  low  rank  and  infamous  cha¬ 


racter,)  as  appeared  to  him  best  qualified 
to  assist.  He  used  little  council  however, 
and  while  he  sat  by  a  chafing-dish  of  fire, 
by  which  he  spent  the  night,  at  the  Tower 
of  the  Carmelites,  which  he  had  made  his 
head-quarters,his  adviserscould  only  draw 
from  him  these  words  :  *  I  feel  a  weight 
like  boiling  lead  in  my  head,  but  the  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Saints  appear  to  me  every  night, 
and  promise  me  their  protection.  I  have 
assured  the  people  that  I  will  give  them 
freedom,  and  they  shall  be  free.’  By  his 
directions  the  prisons  were  broken  open 
and  the  captives  set  at  liberty  ;  the  few 
inhabitants  who  resisted  were  put  to  death  ; 
and  one  house,  where  there  chanced  to  be 
a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  was  blown  up, 
an  accident  which  cost  eighty-seven  per¬ 
sons  their  lives. 

“  July  8th, — The  people  having  once 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  licence,  prepared 
with  tenfold  force  to  repeat  the  riot.  In 
the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Arcos  was  taken 
absolutely  unprovided.  He  had,  indeed, 
about  three  thousand  soldiers,  most  of  them 
Germans  and  Spaniards.  But  though  he 
garrisoned  the  three  castles  Nuovo,  dell* 
Uovo,  and  Saint  Elmo,  the  citadels  of 
Naples,  cutting  them  off  by  hasty  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  intrenchments  from  the  city, 
the  number  of  troops  was  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  these  important  strong 
holds,  and  such  out-posts  as  were  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  their  defence.  A  Ger¬ 
man  regiment  of  five  hundred  men  was 
defeated  and  disarmed  in  an  attempt  to 
enter  the  city.  The  provincial  militia 
were  even  more  easily  repulsed,  and  many 
joined  the  insurgents.  Thus  it  became 
almost  evident  that  the  city,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  lost 
to  Spain,  in  case  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  city  should  unite  with  the  populace 
against  the  government.  There  were  no 
doubt  deadly  feuds  of  old  standing  betwixt 
the  two  orders,  and  Arcos,  though  secretly 
as  hostile  to  the  nobles  as  to  the  people, 
resolved  to  make  use  of  the  former  in  ne- 
gociating  a  truce  with  the  latter,  in  order 
to  effect  a  general  pacification,  and  prevent 
the  ominous  conjunction  of  their  forces. 
He  employed  in  this  perilous  negotiation 
a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Ma- 
talone,  whom  he  held  at  that  time  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Castle  Nuovo,  and  who  wras 
easily  prevailed  on,  by  flattery  and  pro¬ 
mises,  to  forget  for  the  moment  his  own 
injuries,  and  undertake  the  part  of  media¬ 
tor  between  the  Spanish  viceroy  and  the 
insurgents.  Successful  and  unopposed, 
the  multitude  now  raised  their  demands. 
They  required  not  only  the  abolition  of  all 
the  imposts,  but  the  restoration  of  all 
privileges  granted  by  Ferdinand  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  his  successor,  Charles  V.,  to 
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)he  citizens  of  Naples ;  in  particular,  with 
a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
the  full  extent  of  these  immunities,  they 
demanded  the  production  of  a  charter, 
written,  as  they  said,  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  city  of 
Naples.  Whatever  were  the  viceroy’s 
motives,  whether  he  had  no  such  deed,  or 
did  not  choose  to  deliver  it,  he  acted 
equally  foolishly  and  criminally  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  palm  on  the  populace  some 
other  document  in  place  of  that  which 
they  required.  As  for  his  unfortunate 
envoy,  the  Duke  of  Matalone,  they  seized 
on  his  person,  loaded  him  with  insults, 
and  dragged  him  to  prison.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  followed  their  course  of  burning 
and  destroying  the  houses  of  all  whom 
they  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  people, 
and  inspired  such  general  terror,  that  bo¬ 
dies  of  a  hundred  men  fled  at  the  approach 
of  one  of  Masaniello’s  lazzaroni,  although 
they  were  merely  ragged  lads,  armed  with 
long  poles  headed  with  iron  hooks,  usually 
employed  for  steering  their  boats,  but  now 
wielded  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  (as  they  said)  from  their  horses. 
The  very  women  took  arms  and  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  marching 
through  the  streets  with  muskets  on  their 
shoulders,  swords  by  their  sides,  and  poig- 
niards  in  their  bosoms.  Others  brought 
their  children  in  their  arms,  and  made 
them  cast  burning  brands  into  the  houses 
of  the  Duke  of  Matalone  and  other  nobles, 
whom  they  now  considered  their  enemies 
as  much  as  the  Spaniards.  c  These 
lambs,’  they  cried,  ‘  shall  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  loss  of  the  bread  they 
have  been  deprived  of  by  traitors  !’ 

“  July  9 th.  The  insurrection  was  equal¬ 
ly  progressive  arid  increasing.  The  in¬ 
surgents,  after  overcoming  the  efforts  of 
a  company  of  soldiers  placed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  that  important  post,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  steeple  and  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  which  commanded  the  city. 
Masaniello  and  his  successors,  in  his 
stormy  exaltation  as  chief  of  the  people, 
made  use  of  the  great  bell  of  that  church 
as  a  tocsin  or  alarm  bell,  and  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  was  wont  to  say,  long  after,  that  he 
never  heard  it  toll  without  thinking  of  the 
judgment  peal.  Cardinal  Filomarino, 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  was  now  employ¬ 
ed,  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Matalone,  to 
negociate  with  Masaniello  and  the  people. 
He  was  a  subtle  and  sagacious  church¬ 
man,  popular  with  the  citizens,  for  hav¬ 
ing  occasionally  taken  their  side  against 
the  Spanish  government,  to  which  he  was 
not  supposed  to  be  partial,  though  willing 
to  contribute  the  weight  of  his  character 
and  influence  to  effect  a  pacification  in 
this  dreadful  emergency.  After  much 


cavallir.g,  he  convinced  the  people  and 
their  leader,  that  he  had  sufficient  powers 
from  the  viceroy  to  assent  to  all  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  that  the  papers  which  he  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  to  which  the  viceroy  expressed 
himself  willing  to  conform,  were  the 
authentic  charters  of  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  V.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DEPARTED. 

For  the  Olio. 


Why  stand  I  weeping  o’er  the  grave 
Of  her  I  loved  so  dear  ? 

Why  add  I  to  the  rippling  wave 
My  sad  fast  falling  tear  i 

Why  doth  tenacious  memory  cling, 

And  her  fond  words  recall  ? 

Why  doth  my  heart  with  tortures  wring, 
And  griefs  my  breast  intliral  ? 

Why  doth  hef  voice  hang  on  mine  ear, 

In  mockery  at  my  woes  ? 

Why  doth  her  fairy  form  appear 
YY  hen  sleep  my  eyelids  close  ? 

Why  do  I  fly  gay  Pleasure’s  scene, 

For  Solitude’s  retreat ; 

And  why  does  Love’s  young,  fairy  dream 
Steal  o’er  my  senses  sweet? 

On  earth  she  cannot  more  be  mine ! 

She  cannot  be  my  bride  ! 

Death  pluck’d  her  in  life’s  early  prime. 
And  me  that  bliss  denied. 

The  cold  earth  was  her  bridal  bed. 

Green  grass  waves  o’er  her  corse; 

No  lofty  marble  rears  its  head 
To  mark  the  fair  one’s  loss. 

For  me,  I  wander  on  the  earth. 

Desolate  and  alone! 

My  heart  a  stranger  is  to  mirth, 

Sorrow  is  only  known  ! 

I  feel  the  icy  hand  of  Death 
Upon  my  burning  brain  ; 

I  feel  by  my  fast  fleeting  breath, 

My  life-chord  rent  in  twain  ! 

My  heart  throbs  not — my  hand  grows  col  d 
And  filmy  is  my  eye — 

My  blood  doth  freeze — my  tale  is  told, 

On  Emma’s  grave  I  die ! 

A.  T.  W.  MARTIN. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  like 
to  the  one  which  forms  the  first  number  of 
Murray's  Family  Library ,  has  long  been 
wanted  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  one  sup¬ 
plied,  written  in  such  an  elegant,  concise, 
and  entertaining  style.  The  convenience 
of  the  size,  and  the  excellence  of  its  con¬ 
tents  must  insure  it  a  favourable  reception, 
and  gain  for  the  author  (the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman)  an  honourable  place  among  our 
ablest  historians.  We  regret  that  the  fol 
lowing  character  of  David  is  the  only  ex- 
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tract  our  limits  will  allow.  “  The  per¬ 
sonal  character  of  David  has  been  often 
discussed,  both  by  his  enemies,  and  even 
by  some  of  his  learned  defenders,  with  an 
ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  his  age  and 
country,  in  writers  of  such  acuteness  as 
Bayle,  as  melancholy  as  surprising.  Both 
parties  have  been  content  to  take  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Man  after  God's  own 
heart ,  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  Both 
have  judged  by  modern,  occidental,  and 
Christian  nations,  the  chieftain  of  an  eastern 
and  comparatively  barbarous  people. 
If  David  in  his  exile  became  a  freebooter, 
he  assumed  a  profession,  like  the  pirate  in 
ancient  Greece,  by  no  means  dishonour¬ 
able.  If  he  employed  craft  or  even  false¬ 
hood  in  some  of  his  enterprises,  chivalrous 
or  conscientious  attachment  to  truth  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  his  day. 
He  had  his  harem,  like  other  eastern 
kings.  He  waged  war,  and  revenged 
himself  on  his  foreign  enemies  with  mer¬ 
ciless  cruelty,  like  other  warriors  of  his 
age  and  country.  His  one  great  crime 
violated  the  immutable  and  universal  laws 
of  morality,  and  therefore  admits  of  no 
excuse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  consum¬ 
mate  personal  bravery  and  military  talent 
— his  generosity  to  his  enemies — his  fide¬ 
lity  to  his  friends — his  knowledge  of,  and 
stedfast  attention  to  the  true  interest  of  his 
country — his  exalted  piety,  and  gratitude 
towards  his  God,  justify  the  zealous  and 
fervent  attachment  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  memory  of  their  great  monarch.” 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Vol.  III.  Part  I.  The  number  of 
this  highly  instructive  work  before  us 
is  devoted  to  a  subject  that  cannot  fail 
to  interest  all  classes  of  readers,  “  The 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficul¬ 
ties ,”  and  contains  numerous  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches  of  individuals,  who  have 
risen  from  obscurity  to  eminence  in  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  philosophy  and  the 
arts,  by  their  indefatigable  perseverance, 
whilst  apparently  labouring  under  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  ;  almost  every  sketch 
is  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  a  diverting 
and  instructive  character,  exhibiting  the 
personages  to  whom  they  relate  in  a 
pleasing  point  of  view.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  open  a  single  page  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  volume  without  being  attracted 
by  its  contents  :  we  will  now  exemplify 
our  assertion  by  an  extract. 

Eminent  men  of  obscure  origin — C(  The 
celebrated  poet,  Metastasio,  was  the  son 


of  a  common  mechanic,  and  used  when 
a  little  boy  to  sing  his  extemporaneous 
verses  about  the  streets.  The  father  of 
Haydn ,  the  great  musical  composer,  was 
a  wheel-wright,  and  filled  also  the  hum¬ 
ble  occupation  of  sexton,  while  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  at  the  same  time  a  servant  in 
the  establishment  of  a  neighbouring  no¬ 
bleman.  The  father  of  our  own  painter, 
Opie ,  was  a  working  carpenter  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  following  is  the  account  that 
Dr.  Walcot,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Peter  Pindar,  gives  us  yf  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  discovered  the  un¬ 
educated  artist.  f  Being  on  a  visit  to 
a  relation  in  Cornwall,’  he  observes, 
*  I  saw  either  the  drawing  or  print  of 
a  farm-yard  in  the  parlour,  and  after 
looking  at  it  slightly,  remarked  that  it 
was  a  busy  scene,  but  ill-executed.  This 
point  was  immediately  contested  by  a 
she  cousin,  who  observed  that  it  was 
greatly  admired  by  many,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  John  Opie,  a  lad  of  great  genius. 
Having  learned  the  place  of  the  artist’s 
abode,  I  immediately  sallied  forth,  and 
found  him  at  the  bottom  of  a  sawpit, 
cutting  wood  by  moving  the  lower  part 
of  an  instrument  which  was  regulated 
above  by  another  person.  Having  in¬ 
quired  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  if  he 
could  paint  ?  *  Can  you  patent  ?*  I 

was  instantly  answered  from  below  in  a 
similar  accent  and  language,  that  he  could 
f  paient  Queen  Charlotte  and  Duke 
William,’  (William,  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land)  e  and  Mrs.  Somebody’s  cot.’  A 
specimen  was  immediately  shewn  me, 
which  was  rude,  incorrect,  and  incom¬ 
plete.  But  when  1  learned  that  he  was 
such  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  that  he  got 
up  by  three  o’clock  of  a  summer’s  morn¬ 
ing  to  draw  with  chalk  and  charcoal. 

I  instantly  conceived  that  he  must  possess 
all  that  real  zeal  necessary  for  obtaining 
eminence.  A  gleam  of  hope  then  darted 
through  my  bosom,  and  I  felt  it  possible 
to  raise  the  price  of  his  labours  from 
eightpence  or  a  shilling  to  a  guinea  a 
day.  Actuated  by  this  motive,  I  instantly 
presented  him  with  pencils,  colours,  and 
canvass,  to  which  I  added  a  few  instruc¬ 
tions.*  After  some  time,  t,he  Doctor 
adds,  his  pupil  became  so  celebrated  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  he  obtained  as 
much  employment  as  he  could  undertake, 
in  painting  heads  at  half-a-guinea  each, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  raise  his  price  to 
a  guinea.  He  afterwards  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
portrait  painter,  upon  which  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  eventually  elected 
Professor  of  Painting  in  that  institution. 

*  Born  in  a  rank  of  life  in  which  the 
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road  to  eminence  is  rendered  infinitely 
difficult,*  says  another  Academician, 
speaking  of  Opie,  (  unassisted  by  par¬ 
tial  patronage,  scorning  with  virtuous 
pride  all  slavery,  and  dependence,  he 
trusted  alone  for  his  reward  to  the  force 
of  his  natural  powers,  and  to  well-di¬ 
rected  and  unremitting  study.  The  toils 
and  difficulties  of  his  profession  were  by 
him  considered  as  matter  of  honourable 
and  delightful  contest ;  and  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much 
paint  to  live,  as  live  to  paint.’  ” 


RULES  FOR  THE  BEHAVIOUR  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  COMPANY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Always  wipe  your  mouth  with  the 
table-cloth,  for  that  must  be  soiled  at  all 
events,  and  will  save  your  host’s  napkins, 
or  your  own  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

Always  observe  the  Abyssinian  custom, 
never  to  speak,  nor  to  drink,  unless  your 
mouth  be  quite  full. 

Champ  whatever  you  eat,  making  as 
much  noise  as  possible,  which  will  show 
you  relish,  and  are  pleased  with  what  you 
are  eating. 

Should  any  thing  at  dinner  stick  in  your 
teeth,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  suffer  from 
it  for  a  moment ;  but  use  a  pin ,  or  if  you 
have  not  such  a  thing  about  you,  a  fork 
will  be  a  good  succedaneum. 

Always  begin  to  speak  before  another 
has  finished  what  he  or  she  has  to  say,  as 
it  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  quickness 
of  your  perception,  in  being  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  thing  before  it  is  uttered,  and 
give  the  company  a  great  opinion  of  your 
intellectual  powers  and  genius. 

Be  sure  on  leaving  a  room  to  turn  your 
back  on  the  company  ;  and  when  you  go 
out  be  sure  to  leave  the  door  open,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  the  weather  be  cold. 

Should  you  have  occasion  to  use  your 
handkerchief  in  company,  do  not  mince 
the  matter,  as  the  fastidious  are  wont  to  do, 
by  slightly  compressing  the  nose ;  but 
hoCdly  and  decidedly  blow  it  (particularly 
if  at  meal  time)  until  relieved  from  the 
inconvenience  ;  and  the  louder  and  more 
violent  the  different  propulsions  are,  the 
more  genteel,  easy,  and  agreeable  you 
will  be  considered. 

When  in  company,  should  you  ever  be 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  your  hands  and 
feet,  (as  is  often  the  case  with  young 
people,)  you  can  occasionally  put  one 
foot  over  the  other  ;  spit  ou  the  floor ; 
pick  your  ears  with  the  head  of  a  pin  ; 
run  your  fingers  through  your  hair  ^  pare 
your  nails  with  a  penknife  ;  beat  a  tatto 


upon  the  table  ;  bite  your  nails ;  yawn  ; 
then  stretch  yourself,  to  open  your  chest; 
cut  a  notch  or  two  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas,  to  try  the  quality  of  the  wood. 

Never  put  your  hands  or  handkerchief 
before  your  mouth  when  coughing. 

Always  flatly  contradict,  and  never  give 
your  reasons,  which  will  impress  the 
company  with  a  high  opinion  of  your 
decisive  character. 

Follow  these  precepts,  and  you  will 
never  fail  to  convince  the  company  of 
your  high  breeding  and  refined  education, 
and  that  j'ou  are  perfectly  free  from 
vulgar  habits,  and  fit  to  move  in  the 
elevated  sphere  of  Fashion. 


A  TOKEN — To  J.  W.  B. 
For  the  Olio. 


O  !  bear  me  to  thy  memory’s  shrine. 

And  offer  prayers  for  me, 

That,  as  I  voyage  “  Friendship’s  Line,” 
Calm  be  my  passage  sea  ! 

Convey  me  to  thy  Memory’s  cell, 

Safe  from  the  Age  of  night ; 

And  let  my  prism’d  feelings  dwell 
Like  rainbows  in  thy  sight. 

Under  the  turf,  or  in  the  stone. 

When  thou  art  in  thy  prime ; 

Bear  me  to  Friendship’s  changeless  zone 
The  Memory  of  thy  Time. 

Musculus. 


REFLECTION  IN  A  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

I  hate  the  flower  whose  wanton  breast 
Awaits  the  sun  at  morn  and  n®on. 

And  when  he’s  hid  behind  the  west 
As  gaily  flaunteth  with  the  moon. 

Mine  be  the  flower  of  virgin  leaf, 

That  when  its  sire  has  left  the  plain, 
Wraps  up  its  charms  in  silent  grief. 

Nor  opes  them  till  he  comes  again. —  e.h. 


TURKISH  CHARACTER. 

The  subjoined  is  the  view  that  Mr. 
Madden  gives  of  the  character  of  the  Turks 
in  his  Travels.  He  says  : — “  As  to  the 
outward  man,  the  Turk  is,  physically 
speaking,  the  finest  animal,  and  indeed 
excels  all  Europeans  in  bodily  vigour  as 
well  as  beauty.  In  my  medical  relations 
with  them,  I  had  much  to  admire,  and  a 
great  deal  to  condemn.  I  found  them 
charitable  to  the  poor,  attentive  to  the 
sick,  and  kind  to  their  domestics ,  but  I 
also  found  them  perfidious  to  their  friends, 
treacherous  to  their  enemies,  and  thank¬ 
less  to  their  benefactors.  Eight  cases  of 
poisoning  have  fallen  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  already  ;  five  of  these  victims  I  at¬ 
tended,  and  in  every  case  the  fatal  dose 
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did  its  deadly  business  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  but  in  most  cases  within 
twelve.  The  nature  of  the  poison  I  cannot 
speak  of  with  certainty  ;  from  its  being 
tasteless  in  the  coffee,  which  is  commonly 
made  its  vehicle,  it  can  neither  be  opium 
nor  corrosive  sublimate ;  but,  from  the 
symptoms  it  produces,  I  believed  it  to  be 
arsenic.  Of  all  things  in  Turkey,  human 
life  is  of  the  least  value ;  and  of  all  the 
roads  to  honour  and  ambition,  murder  is 
deemed  the  most  secure.  I  sat  beside  a 
Candiote  Turk  at  dinner,  who  boasted  of 
having  killed  eleven  men  in  cold  blood  ; 
and  the  society  of  this  assassin  was  courted 
by  the  cousin  of  the  Reis  Effendi ,  at 
whose  house  I  met  him,  because  f  he  was 
a  man  of  courage.’  I  attended  the  harem 
of  a  rich  Ulema ,  a  man  of  the  law  and  of 
the  religion,  whose  slave  was  incapacitated 
for  drudgery.  He  proposed  sending  for 
one  of  the  Jewish  women  who  followed 
the  avocation  of  infanticide,  and  who  are 
consulted  not  only  by  the  Turks,  but  also 
by  the  most  respectable  Levantines.  I, 
of  course,  declined  a  consultation  with  a 
privileged  murderess,  and  represented  the 
evil  consequences  arising  from  such  prac¬ 
tices.  In  short,  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
effects  of  despotism  is,  the  little  value  it 
causes  the  people  to  set  on  human  life.  I 
do  not  imagine  they  are  wantonly  cruel ; 
but  a  government  which  overwhelms 
without  punishing, —  which  visits  crime 
with  the  hand  of  vengeance,  and  not  of 
justice, — which  inflicts  death,  not  for  ex¬ 
ample,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
the  offender, — and  whose  fanaticism  makes 
a  merit  of  shedding  blood, — such  a  go¬ 
vernment,  I  say,  must  deprave  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  render  them  sanguinary 
and  atrocious. 

“The  Turks  are  generally  considered  to 
be  honester  than  the  Greeks,  and  in  point 
of  fact  they  are,  or  at  least  appear  so  ; 
they  are  certainly  less  mendacious,  and 
are  too  clumsy  to  practise  chicanery  to 
advantage.  Their  probity,  however,  de¬ 
pends  not  on  any  moral  repugnance  to 
deceit,  but  solely  on  the  want  of  talent  to 
deceive.  I  never  found  a  Turk  who  kept 
his  word  when  it  was  his  interest  to  break 
it ;  but  then  1  never  knew  a  Greek  who 
was  not  unnecessarily  and  habitually  a 
liar.  He  is  subtle  in  spirit,  insidious  in 
discourse,  plausible  in  his  manner,  and 
indefatigable  in  dishonesty  ;  he  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  scoundrel ;  and  beside  him, 
the  Turk,  with  all  the  desire  he  has  to 
defraud,  is  so  gauche  in  knavery,  that,  to 
avoid  detection,  he  is  constrained  to  be 
honest.” 
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NAUTICOLOGY. 

For  the  Olio. 

Yare ,  yare,  Lucksydrumy  ! — This  is 
corrupted  from  Loxodromy ,  and  applied 
to  a  shipmate  when  he  is  so  inebriated 
that  he  cannot  keep  a  regular  course  in 
his  way,  as  “  half  seas  over”  intimates 
that  a  ship  is  so  laden  with  water,  she 
falls  from  side  to  side, — hence  the  state  of 
a  seaman  in  liquor.  Loxodromics  is  the 
art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  R(h)um(b), 
which  always  makes  equal  angles  with 
every  meridian,  i.  e.  when  you  sail  neither 
under  the  equator,  nor  under  the  same 
meridian,  but  oblique  or  athwart  them. 

Peek  the  mizen.  — Put  the  mizen, 
sometimes  meaning  the  sail,  or  mast,  or 
put  the  mizen  sail  right  up  and  down  the 
mast. 

Spell  (he  mizen . — This  means  let  go 
the  sheet,  and  peek  it  up. 

Piebald  the  Lubber  adrift. — This 
refers  to  the  custom  of  daubing  tar  on  a 
marine,  or  landsman,  that  is  caught  filch¬ 
ing  a  sailor's  prog,  or  grog  :  well  tar  him 
for  his  dishonesty,  and  put  him  on  the 
nearest  land,  as  an  example  of  maritime 
law,  with  the  most  humble  of  a  gallant 
crew. 

Ship's  legs.—1 These  are  small  ropes 
put  through  the  bolt  ropes  of  the  main  and 
foresail. 

Box  her  Compass.—  When  a  sailor  is 
ashore,  and  in  view  of  coming  in  contact 
with  a  pretty  Poll,  or  black-eyed  Susan, 
his  mate,  on  perceiving  the  rencontre, 
and  willing  that  he  should  not  be  re¬ 
pulsed,  cries  out  most  heartily,  f‘  Well 
done,  Jack  1 — box  her  compass  ;”  that  is, 
assail  her  on  all  sides  in  an  honourable 
way  ;  but  if  she  refuses  to  give  one  kiss, 
after  years  of  absence  at  sea,  why  then 
“  box  her  compass” — steal  a  kiss  :  one 
for  poor  old  mother— one  for  cousin  Sue 
— one  for  love’s  sake — another  for  old 
acquaintance,  and  a  score  for  one’s  self 
all  round  the  circle  of  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  so  as  to  box  their  compass. 

Pay  cheap. — At  the  turning  the  anchor 
out  of  the  boat,  turn  it  overboard  faster. 

Knights. — Two  pieces  of  timber,  in 
each  of  which  go  four  shivers,  three  for 
the  halliards  and  one  for  the  top-ropes, 
which  are  commonly  made  in  the  form  of 
some  head.  ~  Joida, 


HIGHLAND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Highlanders  were  not  only  well 
practised  in  the  use  of  the  broad-sword, 
firelock,  and  most  of  the  manly  sports 
and  trials  of  strength  common  through¬ 
out  Scotland,  but  also  used  a  peculiar 
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sort  of  drill,  suited  to  thefr  own  dress  and 
mode  of  warfare.  There  were,  for  in¬ 
stance,  different  modes  of  disposing  the 
plaid  :  one  when  on  a  peaceful  journey, 
another  when  danger  was  apprehended  ; 
one  way  of  enveloping  themselves  in  it 
when  expecting  undisturbed  repose,  and 
another  which  enabled  them  to  start  up 
with  sword  and  pistol  in  hand  on  the 
slightest  alarm. 

Previous  to  1720  or  thereabouts,  the 
belted  plaid  was  universally  worn,  in 
which  the  portion  which  surrounded  the 
middle  of  the  wearer,  and  that  which 
was  flung  around  his  shoulders,  were  all 
of  the  same  piece  of  tartan.  In  a  des¬ 
perate  onset,  all  was  thrown  away,  and 
the  clan  charged  bare  beneath  the  doub¬ 
let,  save  for  an  artificial  arrangement  of 
the  shirt,  which,  like  that  of  the  Irish, 
was  always  ample,  and  for  the  sporran 
molach,  or  goat’s-skin  purse. 

{e  The  manner  of  handling  the  pistol 
and  dirk  was  also  part  of  the  Highland 
manual  exercise”  practised  u  by  men 
who  had  learnt  it  in  their  youth.” 

Sir  W .  Scott's  Notes  to  Waver  ley. 


D15MKE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  TO  PORK. 

Pork,  or  swine’s  flesh;  in  any  shape, 
was,  till  of  late  years,  much  abominated 
by  the  Scotch,  nor  is  it  yet  a  favourite 
food  amongst  them.  King  Jamie  car¬ 
ried  the  prejudice  to  England,  and  is 
known  to  have  abhorred  pork  almost  as 
much  as  he  did  tobacco.  Ben  Jonson 
has  recorded  this  peculiarity,  where  the 
gipsy  in  a  masque,  examining  the  king’s 
hand,  says — 

“ - you  should  by  this  line 

Love  a  horse  and  a  hound,  but  no  part  of  a 
swine.”  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed. 

James’s  own  proposed  banquet  for  the 
devil,  was  a  loin  of  pork,  a  pole  of  ling, 
with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digestion.  Ib. 

ANDREA  DE  FERRARA. 

The  name  of  Andrea  de  Ferrara  is  in¬ 
scribed  on  all  the  Scottish  broadswords 
which  are  accounted  of  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence.  Who  this  artist  was,  what  were 
his  fortunes,  and  when  he  flourished,  have 
hitherto  defied  the  research  of  antiqua¬ 
rians  ;  only  it  is  generally  believed  that 
Andrea  de  Ferrara  was  a  Spanish  or  Ita¬ 
lian  artificer,  brought  over  by  James  IV. 
or  V.,  to  instruct  the  Scots  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sword  blades.  Most  barbarous 
nations  often  excel  in  the  fabrication  of 
arms ;  and  the  Scots  had  attained  great 
proficiency  in  forging  arms  so  early  as 
the  field  of  Pinkie  ;  at  which  period  the 
historian  Patten  describes  them  as  ‘c  all 
notably  broad  and  thin,  universally  made 


to  slice,  and  of  such  exceeding  temper, 
that  as  I  never  saw  any  so  good,  so  I  think 
it  hard  to  devise  better. —  ( Account  of 
Somerset’s  Expeditions. ) 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  best  and 
most  genuine  Andrea  Ferraras  have  a 
crown  marked  on  their  blades.  Ib. 


OATH  UPON  THE  DIRK. 

As  the  heathen  deities  contracted  an 
indelible  obligation  if  they  swore  by  Styx, 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  had  usually  some 
peculiar  solemnity  attached  to  an  oath. 
Very  frequently  it  consisted  in  laying  their 
hand,  as  they  swore,  on  their  own  drawn 
dirk,  which  dagger,  becoming  a  party  to 
the  transaction,  was  invoked  to  punish 
any  breach  of  faith.  But,  by  whatever 
ritual  the  oath  was  sanctioned,  the  party 
was  extremely  desirous  to  keep  secret 
what  the  especial  oath  was,  which  was 
considered  as  irrevocable.  This  was  a 
matter  of  great  convenience,  as  he  felt  no 
scruple  in  breaking  his  asseveration,  when 
made  in  any  other'  form  than  that  which 
he  accounted  as  peculiarly  solemn  ;  and 
therefore  readily  granted  any  engagement 
which  bound  him  no  longer  than  he  felt 
inclined.  Whereas,  if  the  oath  which  he 
accounted  inviolable  was  once  publicly 
known,  no  party  with  whom  he  rmght 
have  occasion  to  contract,  would  have 
rested  satisfied  with  any  other. 

Louis  XI.  of  France  practised  the  same 
sophistry,  for  he  also  had  a  peculiar  spe¬ 
cies  of  oath,  the  only  one  which  he  was 
ever  known  to  respect,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  pledge. 
The  only  engagement  which  that  wily 
tyrant  accounted  binding  upon  him,  was 
an  oath  by  the  Holy  Cross  of  St.  Lo  d? 
Angers,  which  contained  a  portion  of  the 
true  Cross.  If  he  prevaricated  after  tak¬ 
ing  this  oath,  he  believed  he  should  die 
within  the  year.  The  constable  St.  Paul, 
being  invited  to  a  personal  conference 
with  Louis,  refused  to  meet  the  king,  unless 
he  would  agree  to  insure  him  safe  conduct 
under  sanction  of  this  oath.  But,  says 
Comines,  the  king  replied,  he  would  never 
again  pledge  that  engagement  to  mortal 
man,  though  he  was  willing  to  take  any 
other  oath  which  could  be  devised.  The 
treaty  broke  off,  therefore,  amid  much 
chaffering  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
oath  which  Louis  was  to  take.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  the  dictates  of 
superstition  and  those  of  conscience.  Ib. 


Conceit  and  Confidence  are  both  of 
them  cheats  ;  the  first  always  imposes 
upon  itself,  the  second  frequently  deceives 
others  too. 
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INSTANCES  OF  INORDINATE  GOURMAN* 
DKRIE  AND  BRUTAL  EXCESS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

An  author  says,  men  have  their  souls 
merely  for  salt,  to  keep  their  bodies  from 
putrifying,  whose  whole  life  is  to  eat  ami 
drink  and  sport  and  sleep,  as  if  they  came 
into  the  world  as  rats  and  mice,  only  to 
devour  victuals  and  run  squeaking  up  and 
down  ;  whereas  Nature,  in  framing  of 
man,  teaches  him  temperance,  by  giving 
him  a  little  mouth,  with  a  narrow  throat, 
and  a  lesser  belly  than  other  creatures 
have ;  yet  such  is  the  prodigious  unna¬ 
turalness  amongst  most,  that  as  the  French 
proverb  says,  “  they  dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth  while  their  kitchen  is  their 
shrine,  their  cook  their  priest,  their  table 
their  altar,  and  their  belly  their  God. 
Meat  kills  as  many  as  the  musket ;  the 
board  kills  more  than  the  sword.  And 
as  it  is  thus  noxious  to  the  body,  so  also 
to  the  estate ;  whilst  the  spendthrift  en¬ 
tombs  his  ancestors  in  his  own  bowels, 
turning  his  rents  into  ruffs,  and  his  lands 
into  laces.  And,  lastly,  to  his  soul  also  ; 
for  gluttony  is  the  gallery  of  incon- 
tinency. 

M.  Livius ,  having  prodigally  wasted  a 
great  estate,  jested  at  his  own  folly, 
saying,  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  his 
heir  more  than  air  and  mire.” 

Vitellus  was  addicted  to  such  immea¬ 
surable  gluttony,  that  the  whole  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  captains  was  to  provide  him 
cates  :  he  had  2000  dishes  of  fish  and  7000 
of  fowls  at  one  supper;  and  yet  corn- 
amended  his  temperance  in  a  set  oration 
before  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
'In  the  few  months  in  which  he  reigned, 
he  wasted  31,2501.  sterling,  in  luxury. 

Heliogabalus  would  eat  no  fish  near 
"the  sea  ;  in  the  midland,  no  flesh — whole 
meals  were  made  of  the  tongues  of  singing 
'birds  and  peacocks,  or  of  the  brains  of 
costly  creatures.  He  used  to  say,  (f  that 
-meat  was  not  savoury  whose  sauce  was 
not  costly.”  He  gathered  in  Rome 
■10,000  weight  of  spiders,  that  thereby  he 
might  glory  of  the  greatness  of  that  city. 
His  apparel  was  most  rich,  and  never 
twice  worn.  His  shoes  embellished  with 
pearls  and  diamonds ;  his  seats  strewed 
with  musk  and  amber ;  his  bed  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with  pearls, 
and  his  way  strewed  with  powder. 

Caligula  was  so  prodigal  that  he  spent 
100,000,000  in  three  years;  and  so  brutish 
that  he  deformed  three  of  his  sisters  and 
one  of  their  daughters  ;  and  so  cruel  that 
he  wished  all  the  people  of  Rome  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  it  off  at  one 
blow. 


Cleopatra  being  at  a  banquet  with  M, 
Antony,  she  dissolved  a  pearl  worth 
50,0001.  in  vinegar  and  drank  it  at  a 
draught  ;  and  one  dish  in  the  second 
course  was  valued  at  250  pieces  of  gold. 

Maximinus  was  eight  feet  high,  his 
body  great  and  joints  proportionable  ; 
and  according  to  his  limbs  so  was  his  diet, 
for  he  daily  devoured  401bs.  of  flesh  and 
drank  thereto  six  gallons  of  wine.  When 
he  besieged  Aquileia  in  Italy,  the  citizens 
wives  cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads  to 
make  bow-strings  for  the  resistance  of 
this  tyrant. 

After  Alexanderhzidi.  overcome  Darius 
and  got  possession  of  all  his  dominions 
and  riches,  he  began  to  degenerate  into 
the  Asian  luxury.  His  chastity  and  mo¬ 
deration  were  turned  into  pride  and  lust. 
He  esteemed  his”country  manners  and  the 
discipline  of  the  former  Macedonian  kings, 
loo  light  and  mean  for  him.  He  imitated 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  kings  t  he  made 
him  a  crown  and  robes  like  to  Darius. 
He  grew  so  proud  and  insolent,  that  he 
suffered  his  Macedonians  to  fall  down  and 
worship  him  like  a  god.  He  commanded 
his  servants  and  slaves  to  do  so.  He 
clothed  his  captains  and  horsemen  after 
the  Persian  manner.  He  procured  365 
concubines  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
in  Asia,  after  the  manner  of  the  Persian 
kings.  He  spent  days  and  nights  in  pro¬ 
fuse  feasting  and  revelry- — employing 
musicians,  jesters,  singing  women — -all  of 
which  were  highly  offensive  to  his  veteran 
captains  and  soldiers.  p.  r.  j. 


jfflreftju  a nts  |3a3ttmc3. 

TURKISH  AMUSEMENTS.* 

The  only  remnant  of  Saracen  chivalry 
existing  is  th ejereed  tournament.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  one  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  the  imperial  harem,  and  certainly 
never  beheld  so  imposing  a  spectacle  as 
this  immense  assemblage  of  people  exhi¬ 
bited  ;  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  persons 
of  either  sex,  in  all  the  varieties  of  eastern 
costume,  and  in  which  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow  were  blended,  were  seated 
on  the  sloping  sides  of  a  natural  amphi¬ 
theatre  ;  the  Sultan  sat  above,  magnifi- 
centy  apparelled,  surrounded  by  his 
black  and  white  slaves  in  glittering  at¬ 
tire.  He  appeared  about  forty-four  years 
of  age,  his  figure  majestic,  and  his  aspect 
noble  ;  his  long  black  beard  added  to 
the  solemnity  of  his  features,  which  he 
never  relaxed  for  a  moment ;  and  while 
all  around  were  convulsed  with  laughter 


*  Madden’s  Travels. 
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at  the  buffooneries  of  a  merry  andrew 
who  amused  the  multitude,  he  kept  his 
dark  eye  on  the  juggler,  but  he  never 
smiled. 

Hundreds  of  horsemen  were  galloping 
to  and  fro  on  the  plain  below,  hurling 
the  jereed  at  random  ;  now  assailing  the 
nearest  to  them,  now  in  pursuit  of  the 
disarmed.  Their  dexterity  in  avoiding 
the  weapon  was  luckily  very  great,  other¬ 
wise  many  lives  must  have  been  lost,  as 
it  was,  I  saw  one  cavalier  led  off  with  his 
eye  punched  out,  and  another  crushed 
under  a  horse  ;  the  accidents  never  in¬ 
terfered  for  a  moment  with  the  sports, 
one  succeeded  another.  After  ihe  jeered, 
came  the  wrestlers,  naked  to  the  waist  and 
smeared  with  oil.  They  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  several  times  before  the  Sultan, 
performed  a  number  of  very  clumsy  feats, 
and  then  set  to.  Their  address  laying  in 
seizing  one  another  by  the  hips,  and  he 
who  had  the  most  strength,  lifted  his  ad¬ 
versary  off  his  legs,  and  then  flinging 
him  to  the  earth,  fell  with  all  his  force 
upon  him.  Music  relieved  the  tedium 
between  the  rounds,  and  several  occurred 
before  any  serious  mischief  was  sustained. 
At  last  one  poor  devil  was  maimed  for 
life,  to  make  a  Turkish  holiday  ;  he  had 
his  thigh  bone  smashed,  and  was  carried 
off  the  field  with  great  applause  !  Bear 
fighting  was  next  attempted,  but  Bruin 
wras  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into 
pugnacity,  the  dogs  growled  at  him  in 
vain.  During  all  these  pastimes,  the 
slaves  were  running  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  from  the  multitude  to  the  Sultan, 
carrying  him  innumerable  petitions  from 
the  former,  which  he  cannot  refuse  to 
receive,  and  seldom  can  find  leisure  to 
read.  The  departure  of  the  pacific  bear 
terminated  these  brutal  sports,  and  every 
one,  except  the  friends  of  the  dead  man 
and  the  two  wounded,  appeared  to  go 
away  delighted  beyond  measure.  All 
the  amusements  of  this  people  are  of  the 
same  cruel  character. 

I  was  at  a  Turkish  feast,  given  by  a 
patient  of  mine,  where  the  entertainments 
of  the  evening  consisted  in  playing  off  the 
most  appalling  practical  jokes  1  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  person  of  a  buffoon,  who 
was  well  paid  for  suffering  them.  It  was 
the  poor  fellow’s  trade,  and  he  bore  the 
marks  of  its  dreadful  nature  on  his  esca- 
trised  visage. 

Having  sent  him  out  of  the  room,  a 
pipe  was  charged  with  gunpowder,  and 
over  this  a  little  tobacco  was  spread. 
He  was  then  sent  for,  made  to  sit  down, 
and  w7as  presented  with  the  pipe  ;  he  had 
scarcely  lighted  it,  when  it  exploded  at 
the  first  puff,  and  drove  the  tube  against 
the  palate  of  his  mouth  with  great  vio¬ 


lence,  his  lips  were  bloody  in  a  moment, 
and  the  sight  only  excited  a  roar  of  mer¬ 
riment  around  him.  I  was  in  hopes  the 
amusement  was  over,  but  another,  and 
a  more  inhuman  jest  succeeded  ;  a  plate 
was  filled  with  flour,  and  in  this  twenty 
short  pieces  of  lighted  candle  were  stuck, 
the  buffoon  and  his  companion  kneeling 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  they  were  made  to  hold 
the  plate  by  their  teeth,  at  a  given  signal 
they  were  to  blow  the  flour  in  each  other’s 
face  across  the  candles,  and  he^who  gave 
the  quickest  blast  escaped  the  volume  of 
flame  which  the  ignited  particles  of  flour 
sent  forth  ;  the  fellow  who  sustained  the 
first  injury  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
unscorched,  he  completely  singed  the 
bald  head  of  his  companion,  and  burned 
the  upper  part  of  his  face  and  brows 
severely ;  there  was  another  shoutj£of 
savage  laughter,  while  the  unfortunate 
man  was  smearing  oil  over  his  features 
to  allay  the  pain.  I  saw  preparations 
making  for  further  feats  of  Turkish  hu¬ 
mour,  but  I  was  thoroughly  disgusted, 
and  gladly  left  the  place. 


guertwttfftta. 


'  The  following  is  a  paraphrase  of  an 
epigrammatic  epitaph  on  De  la  Riviere* 
the  Bishop-Duke  of  Langres,  1670,  whose 
principal  failing  was  a  love  of  play,  and 
his  principal  misfortune  its  usual  accom¬ 
paniment — poverty 

Here  lies  a  gamester,  poor  but  willing. 
Who  left  the  room  without  a  shilling — • 
Losing  each  stake,  till  he  had  thrown 
His  last,  and  lost  the  game  to  Death, 

If  Paradise  his  soul  has  won, 

’Twas  a  rare  stroke  of  luck  i'faith. 

TESTAMENT  OF  A  USURER. 

I  order  that  my  body  be  returned  to  the 
earth  from  whence  it  came,  and  I  give  my 
soul  to  the  devil.  I  give  likewise  to  the 
devil  the  souls  of  my  wife  and  children, 
who  encouraged  me  in  usury  for  the  sake 
of  good  cheer  and  fine  clothes.  Item — 
I  give  to  the  devil  the  soul  of  my  con¬ 
fessor,  who  connived  at  my  crimes  by  his 
silence.  — — 

BEAU  NASH. 

A  gentleman,  the  first  time  of  his  going 
to  Bath,  was  very  extravagantly  charged 
for  every  thing  by  the  persons  in  whose 
house  he  lodged,  as  well  as  by  others 
whom  he  had  occasion  to  deal  with,  of 
which  some  time  after  complaining  to 
Beau  Nash — “  Sir,”  replied  the  latter, 
(t  they  acted  towards  you  on  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  principles.” — “  How  so?”  says  the 
Gent. — “  Why,”  returned  Nash,  “  you 
was  a  stranger ,  and  they  took  you  in  /” 
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VISCOUNT  D*ORTEZ. 

The  glorious  answer  of  d’Ortez  to  Charles 
IX.  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  it  was  to  this 
effect: — <e  Sire !  I  have  read  the  letter 
enjoining  a  massacre  of  the  Hugonots  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Bayonne.  Your  majesty 
has  many  faithfully  devoted  subjects  in 
this  city,  but  not  6ne  executioner  !” 


THE  RETORT  UNCOURTEOUS. 

A  person  seeing  another  play  unfairly, 
gave  him  a  hint  of  his  knavery.  “  Ah,” 
said  the  leg  with  a  sneer,  ((  you  are  a  sharp 
fellow.” — “  I  know  I  am  a  sharp  fellow,” 
answered  the  other,  “  but  you  are  a 
sharper .” 
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Wednesday,  Aug  19. 

St.  Timothy  and  others  martyred  a.d  S04. 

High  Water,  Morning ,  40m  after  A— Afternoon,  0 in  after  5. 

St.  Timothy. — Our  saint,  during  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  was  inhumanly  scourged  for  having 
boldly  confessed  his  faith;  his  sides  were  torn  with  wooden  combs  on  the  rack, 
and  he  was  at  length  burnt  over  a  slow  fire  at  Gaza,  with  Sts.  Agapius  and  Theela. 

Aug.  19,  1625. — Expired  of  the  plague  on  this  day,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  hzt.  49,  John  Flet¬ 
cher,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet.  He  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Beaumont,  and 
was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire.  Fletcher  and  his  coadjutor,  in  their  writings, 
describe  the  manners  of  gentlemen  with  a  pleasing  and  just  resemblance,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  wit  and  humour;  their  language  Is  chaste,  flowing,  and  elegant,  and 
abounds  In  many  pathetic  passages.  They  have  more  sweetness  of  style  than 
.Tonson,  though  less  of  strength  and  nature  than  Shakspeare. 

Thursday,  Aug.  20. 

St.  Oswin,  king  and  martyr,  6th  century. 

Sun  rises  2m  after  A— Sets  57m  after  7. 

Aug.  20,  1589. — Anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  James  I.  of  England  with  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.  King  of  Denmark,  at  Obsloe,  now  oiled  Christiana,  in  Sweden. 
James  by  his  queen  Anne  had  issue  Henry,  who  died  in  his  20th  year,  a  prince 
celebrated  for  his  virtues,  and  the  darling  of  (he  people  whilst  living  ;  Charles,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  andElizabeth,  who  was  married  to  the  unfortunate  Fre¬ 
derick  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Friday,  Aug.  21. 

St,  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  widow  and  abbess. 

Moon's  Last  Quar.  85 m  after  1  After. 

St.  Our  saint,  says  her  biographer  Butler,  was  foundress  of  many  convents.  She  died 

A.  D.  1641. 

Aug.  21,  1762. — Expired  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  authoress 
of  Letters  written  during  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague’s  Letters  are  peculiarly  excellent,  both  for  the  characteristic  ease  and 
elegance  with  which  they  were  composed,  and  for  their  useful  information  and 
very  natural  and  lively  description  of  Grecian  and  Turkish  manners.  We  are 
also  much  indebted  to  this  talented  lady  for  the  benefit  she  conferred  on  Europe 
by  the  introduction  of  Inoculation  for  the  Small  Pox. 

Saturday,  Aug.  22. 

St.  Andrew  of  Ireland,  died  a  d.880. 

High  Water  34m  after  8  Morning — 14m  after  9  Afternoon. 

Aug.  22,  1773. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  principal  work  of  this  ele¬ 
gant  writer,  the  History  of  Henry  II.,  is  still  prized  as  a  standard  work,  and  Ills 
poems  preserve  a  place  among  the  select  productions  of  the  British  muse,  admired 
for  the  correctness  of  their  versification,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  sentiments. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  23. 

(TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morn ,  21  chap.  Kings  book  1 — Even,  22  chap.  Kings  book  1 . 

St.  Eugenius,  bishop  in  Ireland,  a.d.  618. 

Aug.  23,  1628. — On  this  day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  stabbed  whilst  at  Portsmouth  equip¬ 
ping  out  a  second  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  by  John  Felton,  a  discontented 
lieutenant. 

Monday,  Aug.  24. 

St.  Bartnolemew,  Apostle. 

Sun  rises.  58m  after  4. — Sets  \m  after  7. 

On  St.  Bartholemew’s  day  a  custom  formerly  prevailed  of  giving  away  small 
knives  at  Croyland  Abbey.  Formerly  when  the  windows  of  printing  offices  were 
lined  with  paper  only,  it  was  customary  to  renew  them  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
saint. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  25. 

St.  Ebba,  Virgin,  died  a.d.  683. 

High  Water,  Oh  0m  Morning — Oh  22m  Afternoon 

Aug.  lb,  12,  '..  Died  on  this  day  of  a  pestilential  dysentery,  Louis  IX.  commonly  called 
St.  Louis,  under  the  walls  of  Tunis,  with  most  of  his  soldiers,  during  an  invasion 
of  that  part  of  Africa,  (with  a  view  to  render  the  coast  tributary  to  Sicily,  and  to 
expedite  the  conquest  of  Egypt.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  III. 
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SUtuttrattfr  Article. 


THE  POACHER. 

\ 

Harry  Guerdon  was  a  man  who  de¬ 
spised  all  beaten  tracts  and  common-place 
precedents  :  he  held  the  followers  of  cus¬ 
tom  as  little  better  than  slaves  ;  declaring1 
that  all  the  insipidities  of  life  arose  from 
no  other  cause  than  the  curbing  our  free- 
wills  ;  and  that  our  spirit — if  it  prompt  us 
to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king — has  a 
right  to  independence  in  all  else  beside. 
Guerdon,  in  short,  striking  down  all  the 
petty  presumptions  of  fashion,  was  re¬ 
solved  to  have  a  way  of  his  own  in  all 
things ;  and  his  obstinacy,  as  may  be 
supposed,  got  him  into  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  disasters,  however,  which 
befel  him  on  one  occasion  (and  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  tale,)  were  more 
serious  than  ordinary  ;  and  his  wayward¬ 
ness,  in  this  instance,  received  a  hint  which 
remained  deeply  impressed  on  his  memory 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  had  been  recently  married  to  a  very 
amiable  girl,  when  he  took  up  his  abode 

6— Vol.  IV.  G 


at  a  small  village,  distant  about  fourteen 
miles  from  the  county  town.  The  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  place  called  upon  him,  and 
Guerdon  shortly  after  received  an  invita 
tion  to  dine  at  the  parsonage-house.  He 
was,  however,  pre-engaged,  having,  in 
fact,  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  the  assizes; 
and  his  original  determination  was  not  to 
be  shaken.  The  morning  of  his  departure 
was  wet  and  foggy ;  f  ‘  But  no  matter,”  said 
he,  spreading  a  large  county  map  upon  the 
table,  e(  I  shall  not  suffer  a  few  drops 
of  rain  to  damp  the  ardour  of  my  love  for 
justice  ;  so  bring  me  my  strong  walking 
shoes  and  leathern  gaiters,  and  I’ll  make 
a  short  cut  through  the  forest,  which, 
as  the  map  informs  me,  will  reduce  a 
journey  of  fourteen  miles  to  a  pleasant 
walk  of  about  eight.”  He  then  exa¬ 
mined  the  chart  to  see  how  he  stood 
affected  by  rivers,  bogs,  and  other  im¬ 
pediments  ;  took  what  he  conceived  to 
be  every  necessary  observation  relative 
to  the  points  of  departure  and  destination, 
and  was  now  prepared  to  set  off  upon 
his  journey,  proudly  independent  of  post¬ 
roads  and  finger-posts. 
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u  You  had  better  stay  where  you  are,”  u  But,”  said  his  amiable  partner, 
said  his  young  wife,  “  and  accompany  “  there  will  be  ample  evidence  against 
us  this  evening  to  the  parsonage — par-  him  without  yours — you  had  better  re- 
ticularly,  too,  as  it  is  the  first  invitation,  main.’* 

Do,  Henry,  give  up  this  visit  to  the  Nothing  would  do,  not  even  the  as- 
assizes  !**  surance  that  in  his  absence  she  could  de- 

And  what  motive,  you  will  ask,  could  rive  no  pleasure  from  the  intended  visit, 
induce  a  man  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  a  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  any 
fond  wife,  and  start  off  from  his  com-  thing  in  which  he  would  not  participate, 
fortable  fireside,  on  a  raw  November  I  have  already  alluded  to  Guerdon’s 
morning,  with  the  prospect  of  an  eight  intention  of  traversing  the  forest.  It  is 
mile  walk  through  an  almost  impene-  fit  you  should  be  acquainted  with  his 
trable  wood  ?  motive  for  so  doing.  That  it  would  be 

Thus  it  was  : — Guerdon  was  a  loyal  a  saving  to  him  both  of  distance  and  time, 
subject  and  a  great  sportsman  ;  equally  was  certainly  the  ostensible  reason,  but 
remarkable  for  his  addiction  to  game,  at  the  same  time,  a  mere  evasion,  and  he 
and  his  veneration  for  the  game  laws,  and  was  rather  prompted  to  challenge  the 
his  chief  motive  at  present  for  setting  intricacies  of  the  wood,  by  having  heard 
at  defiance  the  season’s  inclemency,  was  some  one  declare  that  c:  no  man  in  his 
the  desire  of  attending  as  witness  against  proper  senses  would  think  of  doing 
a  renowned  poacher,  who  having  with  so.” 

his  gang  for  some  time  back  rendered  the  **  Are  you  aware,”  said  his  friend, 
expense  of  shooting  licenses  a  dead  loss  (C  that  this  forest  is  said  to  be  haunted  V* 
(or  nearly  so)  to  the  more  legitimate  Harry  Guerdon  laughed  in  his  face, 

sportsmen  of  the  county,  was  at  length  “  You  are  running  into  danger,”  said 

caught  in  a  man-trap,  and  brought  to  the  other. 

justice.  „  “  That’s  my  affair,”  said  Guerdon. 
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“  I  would  on  no  account  attempt  it 
myself.” 

“  That’s  yOur  business,”  replied  the 
undaunted  Harry,  “  and  so  good  mor¬ 
row  to  you.” 

Having  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
haunted  forest,  he  proceeded  onward  in 
a  right  line,  confident  in  the  veracity  of 
a  pocket  compass,  which  ever  and  anon 
he  carefully  consulted,  and  no  way  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  gloom  which  thickened 
around  him.  He  soon  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  made  light  of  a  some¬ 
what  serious  matter,  and  it  was  pride 
rather  than  policy  which  urged  him  to 
prosecute  a  task  so  replete  with  difficulty. 
As  he  advanced,  his  steps  became  more 
and  more  impeded  by  impenetrable 
thickets  and  fearful  cavities.  Lofty 
mounds  and  miry  swamps  alternately 
tried  his  patience,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  most  to  regard  the  romance  or 
the  comfortlessness  of  his  situation.  Un¬ 
questionably,  all  pleasure  now  rested  in 
anticipation.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reputation  which  his 
dare-devil  spirit  was  now  acquiring  for 
him,  and  relished  the  idea  of  laughing 
at  the  timid  and  superstitious.  But  his 
feelings  varied  with  the  course,  and  he 
had  much  ado  to  keep  them  at  a  proper 
height.  Sometimes  they  would  sink  so 
low  as  to  stand  in  need  of  that  powerful 
stimulus  which  miserable  devils  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  what  has  been 
endured  by  devils  more  miserable,  and 
Guerdon  was  occasionally  obliged  to  re¬ 
sort  to  a  comparison  of  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  a  Parry,  or  a  Park.  He 
found  some  comfort  in  reflecting  upon 
Polar  regions  and  African  deserts.  'The 
Black  hole  at  Calcutta  proved  an  abso¬ 
lute  cordial  to  him.  “  Gad,”  said  he, 
<e  how  these  poor  wretches  must  have 
suffered  !”  and  he  followed  up  this  re¬ 
viving  idea  with  a  verse  of  “  Away 
with  melancholy  l”  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  a  tone  better  calculated  to 
express,  <e  Hence,  vain,  deluding  joys  !” 
Still  he  pressed  forward,  notwithstanding 
he  began  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  exertions.  His  course  became 
more  irregular  and  perplexing.  The 
trees,  as  he  advanced,  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  and  height,  and  their  thickly  en¬ 
twined  tops,  excluding  the  little  light 
which  was  afforded  by  a  clouded  sun, 
rendered  all  below  dark,  damp,  and 
dreary.  In  groping  his  way  through  an 
obscure  hollow,  he  slipped  down  in  the 
mud,  soiled  himself  from  head  to  foot, 
and  tore  his  face  in  a  briar- bush.  This 
tried  his  metal,  but  it  bore  the  proof ; 
and  extricating  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  from  his  miry  bed,  he  took  out 


his  handkerchief,  and  with  the  most 
philosophical  calmness  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  it. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  for¬ 
ward,  when  he  became  sorely  puzzled 
on  the  subject  of  the  cardinal  points, 
and  you  may  readily  imagine  his  confu¬ 
sion,  when,  on  searching  for  his  com¬ 
pass,  he  found  it  not !  It  had  evidently 
fallen  from  his  pocket  during  his  late 
flounder  in  the  mud. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  !  which  way  to 
turn,  he  knew  not !  He  made  several 
fruitless  circumambulations  in  search  of 
his  lost  monitor,  but  each  step  that  he 
took  only  served  to  bewilder  him  the 
more.  He  looked  around  and  around — 
walked  to  and  fro  - —  mused  upon  his 
misery,  but  could  devise  no  plan  of  ex¬ 
trication.  He  wandered  about  for  hours, 
cursing  his  obstinacy,  and  hoping  that 
a  due  acknowledgment  of  his  folly,  and 
an  earnest  resolution  to  be  more  tractable 
in  future,  might  recommend  him  to  the 
merciful  guidance  of  some  unseen  spirit, 
for  certainly  he  despaired  of  escaping 
his  present  difficulties  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  supernatural  agency.  To  wish 
for  a  place  at  the  parsonage  fire-side  had 
been  unreasonable — he  might,  with  more 
propriety,  have  envied  the  situation  of 
the  incarcerated  poacher.  Evening  was 
closing  fast  upon  him,  and  his  energies 
grew  fainter  with  the  decrease  of  light. 
Truly,  his  case  was  wretched  !  Which 
way  could  he  direct  his  steps,  when  the 
chances  of  doing  wrong  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-nine  to  one. 

As  he  stood  wrapt  in  unprofitable 
thought,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a 
loud  rustling  among  the  leaves.  <<r  Good 
heavens  !”  exclaimed  the  affrighted  man, 
and  would  have  invoked  the  protection 
of  his  invisible  guardians,  when  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  gun  roused  all  the  forest  echoes 
— and  he  fell  to  the  ground 

«  •  •  «  • 

How  long  he  lay  in  the  damp  chilly  em¬ 
brace  of  his  mother  earth  he  knew  not, 
but,  on  the  return  of  his  senses,  he  soon 
discovered  that  his  nose  was  buried  in 
the  mud.  Convinced,  at  length,  that  he 
was  a  living  man,  he  ventured  to  look 
up,  nor  did  he  raise  his  eyes  without  the 
fear  of  encountering  sohie  forest  bogle, 
or  black  huntsman — perchance  a  poacher 
ghost !  The  sight,  however,  which 
offered  itself  was  nothing  so  terrible. 
There  was  a  man  sitting  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  felled  tree  whistling  cheerily  as  he 
hammered  a  gun- flint.  The  dog,  which 
crouched  panting  at  his  feet,  on  seeing 
Guerdon,,  startled  his  master  with  a  bark. 
f<  Who  goes  there  ?”  exclaimed  the 
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forester,  levelling  his  fowling-piece  at 
Guerdon. 

“  One,”  answered  the  latter,  “  who 
will  make  that  setter  the  poorer  of  a 
brace,  in  consideration  of  his  being  in¬ 
structed  in  the  way  to  - - - — (naming 

the  county  town.) 

“  A  right  liberal  offer,”  said  the  other. 
“Who  are  you?  From  whence?  and 
where  bound  ?  No  poacher ,  I  trust  ?” 

“ Poacher!”  replied  Guerdon  ;  “no, 
on  the  contrary,  a  mortal  enemy  to  all 
such  marauders.  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  the  assizes,  to  appear  against  one  of 
them,  and,  as  I  hope,  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  his  conviction.” 

“  Ay,  indeed  J”  replied  the  forester, — 
“  pray,  who  may  this  fellow  be  ?” 

“No  other,”  answered  Guerdon,  “  but 
Hal  Marsport,  who  was  taken  the  other 
day  poaching  on  the  grounds  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  trial 
to-morrow.” 

“  Ah  !  a  d — d  rascal,  that  Marsport,” 
said  the  forester,  as  he  calmly  proceeded 
to  rectify  his  gun-lock,  “and  so.  Sir, 

you  are  on  the  way  to - - ,  are 

you  ?  Av,  you’re  right — you’ve  evi¬ 
dence  enough,  I  warrant  you,  to  convict 
the  villain,  i  did  think  of  being  in  court 
myself,  but  have  business  of  importance 
elsewhere  ;  and  though  my  stay  in  — - — 
is  much  solicited,  and  I  may  say  com¬ 
manded,  on  account  of  the  very  import¬ 
ant  part  I  might  have  to  play  in  this 
affair,  I  have  still  been  obliged  to  refuse 
my  presence.  However,  you  will  do 
the  work,  I  warrant  you,  and  make  up 
my  deficiency.” 

“  But,”  said  Guerdon,  “  you  return  to 
- - to-night  ?” 

“  0,  ay,”  replied  the  forester,  “  to- 
night  I  will  be  your  companion  and 
guide,”  and  so  they  proceeded. 

Guerdon  was  most  anxious  to  account 
for  his  late  fainting  fit.  Never  before 
had  he  yielded  the  contest  to  fear,  though 
he  confessed  his  heroism  had  never  under¬ 
gone  so  severe  a  trial.  The  forester 
acknowledged  having  fired  his  gun,  and 
Guerdon  remembered  hearing  the  report. 
A  man  in  his  situation,  with  a  predispo¬ 
sition  to  alarm,  harassed  in  mind,  and 
fatigued  in  body,  would  be  naturally 
susceptible  to  the  least  impression,  and 
the  dread  aroused  by  the  firing  of  the 
gun  being  multiplied  by  his  peculiar 
situation,  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  lose 
all  self-possession.  Neither  he  nor  his 
companion  could  solve  the  mystery. 

As  night  came  on,  a  fog  arose  so  dense 
that  the  forester  was  occasionally  per¬ 
plexed  as  to  whether  or  no  they  were 

rsuing  the  proper  path.  They  pro- 

ded  however  for  some  miles,  not 


without  considerable  difficulty.  At  last 
the  stranger  halted.  f‘ I  must  now  leave 
you,”  said  he  ;  “  my  way  is  over  the 
bridge — yours — if  you  walk  about  one 
hundred  yards  a-head,  will  be  plain  to 
you.” 

“  But  ,”  said  Guerdon,  “  where  is  the 
nearest  inn  to  be  found  ?” 

“  The  first  house  you  come  to,”  replied 
the  other,  “  will  afford  you  the  accom¬ 
modation  you  desire — -Good  night !” 

Guerdon  had  not  proceeded  many 
paces,  when  he  perceived  a  distant  light 
gleaming  through  the  fog,  and  his  com¬ 
fort  was  much  revived  at  the  sight,  for 
he  was  in  a  truly  miserable  condition, 
sorely  perplexed  with  bruises  and  scratches 
— wet  to  the  skin,  and  fatigued  past  fur¬ 
ther  bearing.  Yet,  miserable  as  he  felt, 
he  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  seeming 
wretchedness,  for  the  darkness  and  the 
fog,  while  they  had  prevented  him  from 
making  any  observations  upon  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  companion,  had  likewise  kept 
him  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  own  dis¬ 
figurement,  so  that  when  the  door  of  the 
inn  (as  he  supposed  it)  was  opened  to 
him,  he  stood  as  much  surprised  at  the 
amazement  of  the  housemaid,  as  she  did 
at  the  very  extraordinary  appearance 
which  he  exhibited.  Her  exclamation 
of  astonishment  brought  into  the  hall  one 
of  her  fellow-servants,  who  being  a  lady’s 
maid,  necessarily  possessed  a  finer  sen¬ 
sibility,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  on 
seeing  Guerdon,  she  uttered  a  shriek  of 
horror  and  fell  into  a  fainting  fit.  The 
housemaid,  though  not  absolutely  de¬ 
prived  of  her  senses,  lost  her  fortitude, 
and  dropping  the  candle  in  her  fright, 
ran  screaming  for  help  through  the 
house. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  exclaimed  a  gentle¬ 
man,  as  he  opened  a  parlour  door,  and 
thrust  his  head  into  the  dark  hall. 

“  Nay,  I  know  not,”  said  the  supposed 
apparitions  “  Prithee,  let  me  have  a 
chamber  in  thine  inn,  with  bed  and  board 
till  the  morrow,  nor  doubt  either  my  will 
or  ability  to  pay  my  reckoning  ere  1  go.” 

“  You  a.re  mistaken,  fellow,”  said  the 
gentleman,  “  this  is  no  inn.” 

“  Then,”  replied  Guerdon,  “  my  forest 
guide  has  deceived  me.” 

“  Mercy  on  us  1”  exclaimed  a  female, 
(as  though  she  recognised  the  tone  of  the 
mysterious  speaker)  and  the  next  moment 
a  young  woman  entered  the  hall,  just  as 
the  assembled  household  had  made  their 
appearance. 

Guerdon  confronted  them  all,  stiffened 
with  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  most 
extraordinary  scene,  and  beginning  to 
imagine  that  he  had  only  escaped  the 
demon  of  the  forest  to  fall  into  the  clutches 
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of  the  devils  of  the  castle.  His  appear¬ 
ance  was  in  truth,  well  calculated  to 
astonish  any  one,  the  great  splashes  of  mud 
which  disfigured  his  face  and  clothing, 
still  failed  to  conceal  the  identity  of  his 
person  from  one  who  knew  his  voice  so 
well. 

“  Why,  Mr.  Guerdon,”  said  one  of 
the  company,  (having  eyed  him  atten¬ 
tively  for  some  moments)  “  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  ?” 

“Possible  !”  replied  Guerdon,  as  he 
began  to  recognise  the  person  of  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  to  whose  dinner-table  he  had 
been  that  day  invited  ;  tf  possible  !  Egad, 
I  shall  think  nothing  m-possible  after 
this  !” 

“  Explain  yourself,  my  dear  Henry,” 
said  his  affrighted  wife.  “  Have  you 
been  attacked  by  highwaymen,  and  are 
you  dangerously' wounded?” 

Guerdon  knew  almost  every  face  before 
him,  but  on  looking  round  the  room, 
could  claim  no  previous  acquaintance 
either  with  its  form  or  furniture — in  short, 
how  should  he  ?  never  having  before  been 
at  the  Parsonage-house. 

it  was  now  evident  to  all  parties  that 
some  grand  hoax  had  been  performed  ; 
and  Harry,  being  clear  of  enchantment, 
took  a  lanthorn  and  stepped  home  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  himself  a  little 
.in  order. 

In  due  time  he  re-appeared,  bearing  a 
letter  in  one  hand,  and  a  brace  of  birds 
in  the  other  ;  and  then,  relating  so  much 
of  his  adventure  as  you  are  already 
acquainted  with,  he  concluded  by  perus¬ 
ing  the  letter  just  alluded  to.  It  was  as 
follows  : — 

“Sir, — Lest  the  circumstances  o/ your 
not  being  enabled  to  fulfil  your  intentions 
concerning  the  poacher,  should  occasion 
you  too  much  regret,  let  me  afford  you 
some  comfort  by  the  assurance  that  the 
present  safety  of  your  life  is  owing  to  the 
forbearance  of  him  whose  punishment 
you  meditated — to  my  forbearance. 

“  I  owe  the  laws  a  heavy  reckoning,  and 
send  you  a  brace  of  birds,  the  last  fruits 
of  my  evil  doings.  One  of  them  I  killed 
before  you  in  the  wood  ;  and  which 
struck  you  in  its  fall,  and  made  your 
senses  for  a  time  play  the  truant.  No 
matter  why  I  concealed  from  you  this 
information  ;  as  that  instead  of  blowing 
your  brains  out,  I  practised  the  cheat 
upon  you,  which  the  fog  and  darkness 
aided,  is  evidence  of  my  not  being  quite 
the  villain  you  supposed  me.  I  escaped 
from  my  prison  yesterday  morning,  and 
am  now  on  my  way  tO' - ,  no  matter. 

“  Roast  your  birds,  and  fill  a  bumper 
to 
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Oh,  she  was  fair,  as  softly  fair 
As  those  light  clouds  that  float  in  air,— 

Ere,  blushing  o’er  the  eastern  sky. 

The  first  young  tints  of  morning  hie : 

The  dark  braid  parted  on  her  brow 
Gave  fairness  e’en  a  brighter  glow  ! 

Oft  from  her  dark  and  brilliant  eye 
A  thousand  fancies  seemed  to  fly; 

Oft  on  her  features  danced  a  smile, 

Blooming  in  every  playful  wile ; 

Yet  then,  e’en  then,  a  thought  would  steal 
Upon  her  soul,  and  bid  it  feel 
Some  all-resistless  mystic  glow, 

To  check  her  spirits’  wilder  flow. 

Then  her  bright  glance  was  chastened  o’er. 
Veil’d  then  her  eye-lash  more  and  more. 
Those  orbs  of  love — which  late  so  bright 
Had  shone  as  noon-tide  stream  of  light. 

Were  now  more  like  the  lotus  flower, 

When  summer  dews  have  gemm’d  it  o’er. 

To  veil  each  brighter  tint  from  view, 

Yet  shrine  it  still  in  lovelier  hue! 

Ah,  what  that  soft  emotion  told 
Dull  icy  hearts  can  ne’er  unfold  ; 

It  pictured  not  of  grovelling  earth,— 

’Twas  love — ’twas  heaven  that  gave  it  birth. 
Beside  her  home’s  secluded  tower. 

Bloom’d  wild  a  citron’s  fragrant  bower; 

And  deep  within  its  lonely  shade 
Loved  to  recline  that  gentle  maid  : 

There  wake  her  lute’s  soft  dulcet  note, 

That  seem’d  on  trembling  air  to  float 
The  breathing  strains  of  heavenly  lay. 

Such  as  voluptuous  Moslems  say,. 

Come  stealing  from  their  heaven  above, 

To  lure  the  parting  soul  to  love. 

It  chanced— I  know  not  how  in  sooth — 

Those  strains  were  heard  by  stranger  youth  ; 
And  Hinda  found,  beside  her  bower, 

A  half-blown  rose — love’s  message  flower; 

And  yet,  I  ween,  she  kept  that  flower. 

Prized  it  each  long,  each  lonely  hour; 

She  view’d  its  leaflets  withering  die. 

As  fled  the  fading  moments  by  ; 

And  cherish’d  fond  the  idle  theme. 

Of  joy  and  faith,  and  lover’s  dream! 

Her  tancy  raised  a  phantom  youth. 

In  all  the  glowing  guise  of  truth. 

Such  as  the  maiden  loves  to  impart 
To  the  first  inmate  of  her  heart. 

When  love’s  romantic  visions  blind 
The  wakening  feelings  of  the  mind — 

And  her  young  bosom  owns  the  power 
Ot  early  love’s  too  witching  hour! 

She  little  thought  the  flow’ret’s  leaf 
Brought,  as  it  died,  a  taste  of  grief; 

And  told,  that,  like  the  gathered  rose. 

Love  for  a  moment  sweetly  shows, — 

It  blooms,  and  dies : — while  hopes  so  blest. 
That  blossom’d  gaily  in  the  breast, 

Soon,  one  by  one,  flit  far  away; 

As  on  the  sapless  stem  decay 
And  fall  the  parting  leaves  around — 

AH  withering,  scatter’d  to  the  ground.  B. 


TO  A  FRIEND  LEAVING  ENGLAND. 
For  the  Olio. 


If  wishes  the  fondest  that  friendship  can  offer, 
If  hopes  that  a  warm  heart  can  feel. 

Will  ever  avail  thee,  ’tis  such  I  now  proffer 
In  prayers  for  thy  welfare  and  weal ! 

Though  time  will  roll  on,  and  years  pass  away. 
Ere  again  we  eaph  other  shall  see, 

Think  not  my  affection  for  thee  will  decay. 

Or  forgotten  thou  ever  can’st  be.  j.  s — t. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  MASANIELLO  ; 

OR,  THE 

REVOLT  OF  NAPLES.* 

Continued  from  page  7'i. 

“  July  10th. — Masaniello  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  held  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
to  hear  the  terms  proposed  by  the  cardi¬ 
nal.  But  events  took  place,  which  gave 
a  different  turn  to  affairs.  Various  par¬ 
ties  of  banditti,  long  the  dishonour  and 
plague  of  Naples,  seeking  naturally  to 
find  their  own  advantage  amid  rapine 
and  slaughter,  now  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  were  welcomed  as  friends  of 
the  people,  and  one  of  them,  named  Per- 
rone,  a  particular  confidant  of  Masaniello, 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  who  had  been  arrested.  The  Duke 
of  Matalone  being  under  this  person’s 
charge,  (of  whom  he  had  formerly  some 
knowledge,)  found  little  difficulty  in  en¬ 
gaging  him,  and  another  chief  of  banditti, 
named  Pepe  Palombe,  by  a  promise  of 
twelve  thousand  ducats,  in  an  attempt  to 
end  the  insurrection  by  assassinating  Ma¬ 
saniello.  At  the  same  time  the  impri¬ 
soned  duke  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
custody.  An  immense  throng  of  citizens 
crowded  the  square  where  the  assembly 
was  held,  when  five  hundred  banditti 
assembled  among  them,  completely  armed 
and  weli  mounted.  Their  appearance  in 
such  numbers  excited  suspicion,  and 
;  Masaniello  required  them  to  dismount  and 
divide  themselves;  instead  of  this  order 
being  obeyed,  seven  arquebuses  were  fired 
at  the  Capo  del  Popolo ,  so  near  that  they 
burned  his  shirt,  though  not  a  ball  touched 
him  !  The  populace  instantly  discharged 
a  volley  of  musketry  on  the  troop  of  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  killed  thirty  of  them  ;  the  rest 
fled  into  a  neighbouring  church,  which 
notwithstanding  the  respect  usually  paid 
in  Catholic  countries  to  such  an  asylum 
proved  no  place  of  refuge.  The  gates 
were  unhinged,  the  vaults  resounded  to 
the  fire  of  musketry,  while  the  people  slew 
the  wretches  at  the  very  altar,  flooding  the 
church  pavement  with  gore.  Such  of  the 
banditti  as  were  examined  and  executed 
confessed  the  existence  of  the  plot  to  assas¬ 
sinate  Masaniello,  after  which  they  hoped 
to  disperse  the  insurgents,  by  assaulting 
them  at  unawares,  while  astonished  at  the 
loss  of  their  captain.  Other  reports  were 


*  We  iind  since  our  last  that  tlic  interesting 
article  from  which  we  extract  the  above,  is  said 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  we 
therefore  lay  the  information  before  our  rea¬ 
ders,  being  well  aware  it  will  give  additional 
interest  to  the  subject. 


added, — namely,  that  mines  were  formed 
below  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  where  the 
insurgents  were  to  meet, — though,  in 
truth,  the  conspirators  had  neither  time  nor 
means  for  such  a  gunpowder  plot.  All 
agreed,  however,  in  naming  the  Duke  of 
Matalone,  and  his  brother,  Don  Joseph 
Caraffa,  as  the  instigators  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy,  who  were  immediately  sought  after 
with  the  most  vigorous  alacrity.  Masa¬ 
niello,  meantime,  remained  in  the  great 
square,  surrounded  by  the  heads  of  the 
slain  banditti,  planted  upon  pikes,  exag¬ 
gerating  the  dangers  which  he  had  en¬ 
countered,  and  calling  for  vengeance  on 
the  aristocracy.  The  Duke  of  Matalone 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape, 
but  his  brother,  Don  Joseph  Caraffa,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were 
dragging  him  before  Masaniello,  when  a 
butcher,  called  Michael:  de  Santis,  struck 
off  his  head  with  a  cleaver.  His  miserable 
remains  were  brought  to  the  insurgent 
chief,  who  struck  and  spurned  the  sense¬ 
less  body,  which  was  afterwards  gibbetted 
in  the  market-place.  Masaniello’s  rage 
against  the  banditti  was  so  great,  that  he 
ordered  that  no  person,  even  ladies  of 
condition,  or  priests  of  the  highest  orders, 
should  dare  to  wear  long  garments  in  the 
streets  of  Naples.  Even  cardinals  and 
prelates  were  obliged  to  go  in  such  suc¬ 
cinct  dress,  as  to  warrant  that  they  were 
not  banditti  in  disguise,  carrying  arms 
under  their  robes.  The  nobles  and  aris¬ 
tocrats  were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
arms  to  the  popular  officers,  and  with  ad¬ 
mirable  consistency,  an  excise  on  all  eat¬ 
ables  brought  into  the  market  was  imposed 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  revolutionary 
government  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
abolition  of  the  gabelles. 

ee  July  11  th. — In  the  meantime,  the 
accommodation  proposed  by  the  viceroy, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  Fil- 
marino,  though  somewhat  checked  by 
Perrone’s  conspiracy,  was  still  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  truth  is,  that  whether  the  con¬ 
spiracy  succeeded  or  failed,  the  Spaniards 
were  the  party  sure  to  benefit  by  it.  Had 
Perrone  effected  his  object,  they  would 
have  been  rid  of  Masaniello  ;  and  although 
he  had  failed,  the  death  of  Don  Joseph 
Caraffa,  with  other  consequences,  had 
removed  ail  possibility  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  of 
which  the  viceroy  was  so  justly  appre¬ 
hensive.  Assisted  by  the  two  pessons  we 
have  already  mentioned,  Genuino  and 
Arpaya,  who  had  been  formerly  employed 
in  political  business,  Masaniello  had  a  set 
of  articles  drawn  up,  in  which  the  gabelles 
were  abolished,  all  former  privileges 
renewed  and  confirmed,  and  the  actors  in 
the  late  tumults,  including  himself  and  his 
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counsellors  by  name,  assured  of  pardon 
These  articles  were  read  publicly  in  the 
church  of  ouf  Lady  of  the  Carmelites,  after 
which  the  Cardinal  Filomarino  passed  in 
procession  to  the  Gastello  Nuovo,  followed 
by  the  whole  tide  of  the  population,  amid 
loud  acclamations.  On  this  occasion, 
Masanielio,  at  the  Cardinal’s  suggestion, 
exchanged  his  mariner’s  habit,  which  he 
had  rendered  more  awful  than  imperial 
robes  of  Tyrian  purple,  for  a  splendid 
suit  of  cloth  of  silver,  and  mounted  on  a 
fine  charger,  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  vieeroy,  who  received  him  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  wonderful  and  alarming  influence 
which  this  fisherman  had  attained  over  the 
populace.  Vast  numbers  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  had  crowded  in  after  the  procession, 

-  and  filled  the  castle  yard.  Alarmed  at 
the  length  of  Masaniello’s  stay,  they  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  The 
Capo  del  Popolo  was  then  with  the  car¬ 
dinal  and  viceroy  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
latter,  when,  stepping  to  the  window,  he 
silenced  them  by  a  word  of  his  mouth  and 
a  signal  of  his  hand.  At  another  signal, 
all  the  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled  ;  at  a 
third,  the  deafening  peal  was  silenced. 
He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  people  shout¬ 
ed  ;  he  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and 
the  roaring  multitude  became  hushed  as 
death.  Finally,  he  commanded  them  to 
disperse  to  their  homes,  and  the  court¬ 
yard,  as  if  by  magic,  was  evacuated  in  an 
instant.  The  viceroy  and  his  courtiers 
looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  viceroy  felt  it 
necessary  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
captain  general  of  the  people  in  a  dema¬ 
gogue  possessing  such  complete  influence 
over  his  constituents.  The  Duke  of 
Arcos  went  so  far  as  to  put  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  and  to  salute  him  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  St.  George.  So  closed 
the  fifth  day,  the  events  of  which  augured 
a  restoration  of  public  tranquillity. 

<(  July  12/A. — The  events  of  this  day 
proved,  however,  that  peace  was  yet  far 
distant.  Masanielio,  agitated  perhaps  by 
apprehensions  of  the  banditti,  no  longer 
received  petitions  and  applications  in  the 
open  market-place,  but-  at  a  window  of 
his  own  cottage,  which  was  close  by  it, 
where  he  stood  in  his  fisherman’s  dress, 
with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand, 
which  put  the  suitors  in  some  terror  for 
the  reply  which  they  might  possibly  re¬ 
ceive.  His  house  was  surrounded  by 
numerous  guards,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
exhibited  himself — 

1 ' — — - as  a  man  busied  about  decrees, 

Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile  ; 
Ransoming  one,  or  pitying  ;  threatening  the 
other.” 


.  i(  The  petitions  which  were  presented  to 
him,  he  himself  being  unable  to  read  or 
write,  were  examined  and  answered  by 
masked  secretaries,  who  wrote  the  neces¬ 
sary  reply,  which  the  Capo  del  Popolo 
attested  by  a  mark.  His  sentences,  his 
executions,  his  burning  and  pillaging,  still 
indicated  his  being  thoroughly  imbued 
with  that  implacable  hatred  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  proper  to  a  man  of  the  lowest 
class. 

<cJuly  13/A. — A  solemn  ceremony  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  the  Cathedral, 
where  Masanielio  presented  himself  before 
the  viceroy,  the  cardinal  archbishop,  and 
the  whole  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  kingdom,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  charter  of  Charles  V. 
in  the  other.  Here,  after  religious  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  observe  the  articles  stipulated 
betwixt  him  and  the  Capo  del  Popolo , 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Naples.  In 
the  course  of  this  ceremony,  Masanielio, 
for  the  first  lime,  showed  marks  of  deranged 
intellect.  In  discussing  the  different  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  capitulation,  he  made  freakish 
and  absurd  interruptions,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  solemnity  was  with  difficulty 
— almost  perforce — prevented  from  strip¬ 
ping  himself  of  his  ceremonial  dress,  in 
order  to  resume  his  mariner’s  rags,  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  viceroy,  the  cardinal,  and 
the  whole  assembly.  The  viceroy,  on 
returning  from  the  ceremony,  seeing  the 
wife  of  Masanielio  at  a  window,  saluted 
her  with  the  greatest  respect. 

“  July  14/A. — This  day,  being  Sun¬ 
day,  the  eighth  of  the  insurrection,  the 
conduct  of  Masanielio  became  still  more 
capricious  and  fantastic  than  on  the  pre- 
ceeding, —  attracted  general  notice,  and 
began  to  diminish  the  respect  paid  to  him 
even  by  the  ignorant  multitude.  In  the 
morning  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions;  afterwards  gave  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  the  principal  posts  to 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  at  the  moment  the 
popular  chiefs  were  attending  him  in 
council,  rushed  out  suddenly,  half  un¬ 
dressed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  gallopped 
off  to  invite  the  cardinal  to  sup  with  him 
at  Pausilippo.  The  cardinal,  not  daring  to 
refuse,  excused  himself  from  accompa¬ 
nying  him  immediately,  on  account  of  his 
spiritual  duties,  and  promised  to  join  him 
in  the  afternoon.  Masanielio  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  viceroy’s  residence,  and 
invited  him  also  to  be  of  the  party  :  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  contrived  to  excuse  him¬ 
self,  but  gave  orders  that  his  barge  should 
convey  the  Capo  del  Popolo  to  the  foot 
of  Pausilippo.  On  his  way  to  the  barge, 
he  committed  all  sorts  of  extravagances, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Pausilippo,  he  went 
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into  the  church  to  hear  mass  ;  after  which 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  swimming 
about  with  his  clothes  .on,  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  ordered  supper.  It  was  supposed 
that  Masaniello  at  this  lime  had  been  poi- 
soned  with  some  liquor  having  the  power 
of  creating  lunacy.  We  believe  the  art 
of  medicine  knows  no  such  drug  as  would 
destroy  the  mind,  leaving  the  body  unin¬ 
jured,  though  there  is  no  want  of  liquors 
by  which  such  a  temporary  suspension  of 
faculties  may  be  produced.  To  these  also 
Masaniello  applied  himself,  having  drank 
twelve  tumblers  of  the  wine  called  Lach- 
rymce  Chrisli,  a  dose  which  could  not 
tend  to  calm  his  frenzy.  He  was  carried 
home,  and,  for  the  first  time  probably  since 
his  exaltation,  slept  soundly, 

“  July  15 tk, — The  ninth  day  of  the 
insurrection  exhibited  fresh  proofs  of 
Masaniello’s  frenzy,  and  every  class  of 
persons  began  to  be  equally  tired  of  its 
consequences,  which  were  sometimes  lu¬ 
dicrous,  sometimes  fatal.  The  people  of 
every  condition,  and  even  many  of  the 
popular  chiefs,  headed  by  Genuino  and 
Arpaya,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
rid,  by  whatever  means,  of  their  own 
beloved  Copo  del  Popolo.  With  this 
view  a  new  conspiracy  was  formed  to 
assassinate  him,  as  one  whom  friends  and 
foes  were  alike  desirous  to  be  rid  of. 
During  the  day,  he  kept  his  absolute 
authority  in  complete  exercise.  He  drew 
his  sword,  and  cut  furiously  around  him, 
»  — became,  in  short,  so  outrageously 
mad,  that  his  attendants  and  friends  were 
forced  to  bind  and  secure  him  for  the 
night. 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  this 
demagogue  had  always  the  strong  tendency 
to  insanity,  which  is  so  frequently  visible 
in  men  capable  of  bold  and  daring  actions, 
and  indeed,  where  license  is  given  to  the 
passions,  in  men  of  genius  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  In  his  rapid  rise  to  despotic 
authority,  Masaniello  was  like  the  boy 
who  ascends  a  precipice  step  by  step,  but 
becomes  giddy  and  terrified  when,  unsup¬ 
ported  and  alone,  he  looks  around  him 
from  the  summit.  For  the  indulgence  of 
vanity,  that  fruitful  source  of  madness  in 
various  shapes,  no  one  indeed  could  have 
so  much  cause  as  a  poor  fisherman,  whom 
a  week  of  tumult  had  raised  to  be  the  com¬ 
panion  and  controller  of  princes.  The 
possession  of  aibitrary  power  has  deranged 
many,  and  being  so  suddenly  acquired  as 
it  had  been  in  this  instance,  it  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  had  a  deleterious  effect. 
Masaniello’s  rapid  and  stupendous  eleva¬ 
tion  was  the  most  unlooked-for  occurrence 
of  the  kind  which  had  perhaps  ever  been 
witnessed.  Personal  apprehension,  which 
almost  always  accompanies,  and  sometimes 


is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  insanity,  was 
inseparable  from  the  situation  of  Masa¬ 
niello,- — possessed,  as  he  must  have  felt 
himself,  of  a  f  power  too  great  to  keep  or 
to  resign.’  His  extravagant  fears  of  the 
banditti,  and  of  the  nobles  by  whom  he 
believed  them  to  be  instigated,  is  one  proof 
of  his  feverish  alarm  ;  it  is  another  that 
he  would  take  no  food  from  any  other 
hand  than  that  of  a  relation  eallen  Pizza- 
carolo  ;  while  he  often  expressed  his  belief 
that  within  a  week  after  he  had  resigned 
his  authority  he  would  be  slain,  and  his 
body  dragged  through  the  streets.  Lastly, 
want  of  sleep  is  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
symptom  of  madness,  and  Masaniello  for 
several  nights,  was,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  visited  with  insom- 
nium .  He  had  scarcely  laid  him  down 
in  bed,  when  he  would  start  out  of  it,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  Up,  up,  there  is  no  sleeping 
for  us  till  we  are  masters  of  Naples !’  It 
is  needless  surely  to  seek  farther  for  causes 
of  Masaniello’s  insanity^.  No  e  Colchick 
drugs’  can  be  more  potent  to  create  and 
promote  phrenzy  than  vanity,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  arbitrary  power,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  how  to  proceed  in  circumstances 
altogether  new  and  peculiarly-  arduous,  the 
pressing  apprehension  of  conspiracy  and 
death,  the  constant  and  strained  exertion 
of  mind,  the  effects  of  increasing  daily 
toil,  and  the  privation  of  nocturnal  re¬ 
pose. 

“  July  16 Ik. — Upon  the  tenth  and  last 
day  of  his  singular  career,  Masaniello, 
escaping  from  his  best  friends,  (those  who 
detained  him  in  custody  as  a  lunatic,) 
rushed  into  the  church  of  del  Carmine,  the 
day  being  the  festivai'of  the  Virgin  patron¬ 
ess.  The  cardinal  Filomarino  performed 
the  service,  and  after  its  conclusion,  Masa¬ 
niello,  in  a  desponding  mood,  harangued 
the  people  with  a  crucifix  in  hand  ;  com¬ 
plained  of  being  forsaken  by  them,  ming¬ 
ling  expressions  which  were  of  a  pathetic 
description  with  such  as  were  utterly  irra¬ 
tional  and  ridiculous.  He  behaved  with 
such  indecorum  of  speech  and  gesture, 
that  the  priests  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  pulpit  by  force.  To  the 
cardinal  he  next  had  recourse,  expressing 
his  purpose  to  resign  all  his  power  to  the 
viceroy.  The  prelate  with  difficulty  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  enter  the  adjoining  clois¬ 
ter,  and  cease  interrupting  the  pray  ers  of 
the  congregation.  While  the  unfortunate 
man  was  yet  in  the  cloister,  the  assassins, 
few  in  number,  but  followed  by  many 
others  who  favoured  them,  burst  into  his 
place  of  refuge,  exclaiming  *  Long  live 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  death  to  Masa¬ 
niello  !’ — £  Do  ye  seek  me,  my  people  ?’ 
answered  Masaniello.  ‘Here  am  I  As 
he  turned  round  he  received  the  fire  of 
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four  arquebuses,  which  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  giving  him  but  time  to  exclaim, — 
‘  Oil  \e  ungrateful  traitors  !’  So  low  was 
his  popularity  fallen,  that  the  thousands 
assembled  in  the  church  of  del  Carmine, 
heard,  without  (he  least  emotion,  that 
Masaniello  was  slain.  Thereafter  his 
head  was  carried  to  the  viceroy,  and  his 
body,  after  being  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  among  whom 
the  nobility  threw  pieces  of  money,  was 
at  length  tossed  into  the  city-ditches. 

“  But  the  flame  which  Masaniello  had 
kindled  was  not  extinguished  by  his  death. 
Even  in  the  morning  which  succeeded  his 
exit,  some  of  the  striplings  who  had  con¬ 
stituted  the  guard  and  lictors  of  their  mur¬ 
dered  captain-general,  sought  out  his  dis¬ 
honoured  remains,  and  carried  them  to 
the  cathedral.  The  mangled  corpse  was 
arrayed  in  royal  robes,  decorated  with  a 
crown  and  sceptre,  and  after  being  carried 
in  funeral  procession,  it  was  at  length 
solemnly  interred  in  the  church,  with 
many  tears,  prayers,  and  lamentations. 

Thus  ended  the  short  but  eventful 
life  of  Masaniello,  who,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days,  rose  from  the  most  humble  situa¬ 
tion  to  an  unrivalled  height  of  despotic 
authority  ;  and  after  reigning  like  a  mo¬ 
narch,  was  by  common  consent,  shot  and 
dragged  through  the  city  like  a  mad  dog, 
yet  finally  buried  like  a  prince,  and  almost 
worshipped  as  a  saint.” 


SONNET. 

For  the  Olio. 

Cl),  gentle  night,  ascend  thy  throne  and  spread 
Thy  gleaming  banners  o’er  the  world's  wide 
round. 

Dispel  the  sun’s  red  beam  and  softly  shed 
Thy  balmy  tear  drops  o’er  the  arid  ground. 
Thy  silver  lamp  emerging  from  the  deep, 
Slow  up  the  heavens  directs  her  silent  march, 
.And  flings  her  radiance  o’er  yon  turret  keep, 
And  gems  the  crest  of  yonder  soaring  laich. 
Oft  have  t  sat  and  with  untiring  eye 

Beheld  with  vast  delight  yon  mountain  hand, 
Till  morning  flash’d  his  pennons  in  the  sky, 
And  night,  subservient  to  his  high  command. 
Bedimmed  her  cressets  in  the  livening  blue, 
And  slowly  faded  from  the  day  king’s  view. 

T.  F. 


SONG. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


Meet  me,  love,  when  Luna's  beams 
Silver  o’er  the  lake's  blue  streams, 

And  the  star-bespangled  sky 
Filled  is  with  radiancy, 

When  the  minstrel  nightingale 
Pours  her  music  on  the  vale. 

By  the  oak,  beneath  whose  shade 
Ofttimes  we  when  children  play’d. 

Meet  me,  love,  and  we  will  glide 
In  thy  shallop  o’er  the  tide. 

To  that  sweet,  sequester’d  bower. 
Deck’d  with  many  a  spring-tide  flower; 


There  the  lily — there  the  rose, 

To  the  breeze  her  perfume  throws. 

And  of  myrtle,  I  will  tAvine 
A  Avreath  for  that  iv’ry  broAV  of  thine. 

Meet  me,  love,— till  then,  fareAvell ! 

I  hear  the  hunters  in  the  dell. 

And  must  haste  away, to  chase 

The  dark  boar  from  his  hiding  place; 

When  ’tis  over,  and  the  sun 

His  tardy  course  through  heaven  has  run. 

And  the  night  resumes  her  reign. 

Then,  my  love!  we’ll  meet  again.  K. 


THE  REMINISCENT.— Chap.  I. 


PROSE  ETCHINGS  OF  THE  TATE  MR.  SAM. 

SCOTT. 

Hogarth  and  his  Contemporaries. 

( Ta  the  Editor  of  the  Oiio.) 

Sir,— A  near  relation  of  mine,  having 
been  an  annual  benefactor  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samual  Scott,  the  artist, 
who  voyaged  to  the  Isle  of  Grain,  when 
very  young ,  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
introduced  to  the  e  Old  Lady,’  and  recol¬ 
lect  much  of  the  conversation  which  she 
kindly  communicated  relative  to  her  late 
husband,  of  whom  she  spoke  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can, 
1  slate  some  of  the  interesting  colloquies 
which  escaped  her  lips. 

This  venerated  female,  the  quintessence 
of  old  fashion  and  propriety,  sat  in  an 
antique  cane  chair,  with  a  large  spangled 
fan  on  her  lap,  and  an  old  tapestried  fire¬ 
screen,  (representing  a  tale  of  a  Recruit¬ 
ing  Party),  between  herself  and  the  fire, 
which  shone  a  faint  light  on  the  Dutch 
tiles  on  each  side,  pictured  with  ships,  love 
scenes,  fishing  parties,  landscapes  and  rus¬ 
ticities. 

With  a  tranquil  smile,  Mrs.  Scott,  as 
she  drew  a  sigh  of  recollection,  said, 
((  You  desire  particulars.  Sir,  but  I  hardly 
know  where  to  commence  them.  I  inherit 
so  many  floating  thoughts  of  past  expe¬ 
rience,  and  there  are  so  many  acquaint¬ 
ances  interwoven  with  them,  it  is  riot  an 
easy  performance  to  separate  and  mellow 
them  into  shade,  which  proved  their  value 
to  the  prominent  object  and  were  distin¬ 
guished  between  the  selfish  and  the  time¬ 
server  ;  many  enemies  to  my  husband’s 
prosperity  existed  ;  some  out  of  envy,  and 
others  because  he  was  countenanced  by 
the  reigning  sons  and  patrons  of  genius. 
But  untoward  feelings  do  not  come  within 
the  purpose  of  this  narration.  Nature 
moulded  him  into  too  humane  a  cast  for 
ill-will.  He  forgave  them.  Like  Mor- 
land,  Scott  was  improvident  and  wayward, 
following  the  momentary  impulse  of  fancy, 
and  the  only  reflections  he  used,  were  in 
his  professional  studies  ;  his  foibles  relaxed 
often  into  an  injurious  tendency,  and  he 
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generally  suffered  in  pocket  and  health  by 
their  influence.  But,  Sir,  I  am  going  out 
of  the  path  ;  you  wish  me  to  be  less  di¬ 
gressive  and  more  anecdotal.  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  so.  I  observe  that  he  was 
not  exempted  from  difficulties.  A  little 
difference  required  adjusting  with  him  and 
a  publican  then  living  at  the  Robin  Hood, 
Hoxton  Old  Tov/n.  “The  result  was  the 
issuing  a  writ  for  payment.  The  officer, 
as  most  fellows  are  in  this  calling,  being 
blunt  and  pertinacious,  he  entered  our 
little  dwelling,  looking  pleasantly  over 
towards  the  Rosemary  Branch,  famous  for 
company,  water-sport,  and  Devonshire 
cider,  and  finding  Scott  at  work,  told  him 
his  business,  and  said,  4  If  you  can’t  pay 
me  my  demand.  Sir,  I  must  remain  with 
you  and  take  Scott  and  Lot,  or  the  like.’ 
— 4  Not  so,’  replied  my  husband  warmly, 
4  nay,  Mr.  Bailiff,  if  you  want  Scott,  I  am 
your  humble  servant  for  a  sponge  ;  but, 
as  for  Lot,  why  you  may  go  next  door, 
where’  (his  neighbour  kept  a  shop,  and 
was  named  Launce/o/  Salter ,)  4  you  may 
see  his  wife  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt.’ 
— -4  Ay,  ay,’  rejoined  the  unsuspicious 
Bailiff, 4  a  pillar  of  salt,  eh  V — 4  Verily  so,’ 
added  my  husband,  shutting  the  door,  and 
chuckling  most  affectedly  with  me  at  the 
incident.  He  applied,  however,  to  a 
friend  for  assistance,  and  the  needful 
settled  all  dispute  without  further  par¬ 
ley. 

44  As  this  friend  is  dead,  and  his  me¬ 
mory  dear  for’ my  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  amiable  wife,  it  brings  to  my 
recollection  a  more  humorous  enjoyment 
which  passed  current  in  the  city.  When 
Mr.  Scott  was  from  home,  those  of  his 
friends  who  knew  his  haunt,  would  gene¬ 
rally  find  him  at  Mr.  O’s,*  the  print- 
seller’s,  near  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  a 
fine,  skipsome,  gentlemanly,  conversational 
man ;  he  wore  ruffles,  and  his  hair  tied 
into  a  club  tail,  toupeed  at  the  sides,  and 
parted  down  the  forehead  with  pomatum 
and  powder.  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  pictures,  and  a  true  hearted  companion 
with  the  artists  of  the  dominant,  facetious 
school.  In  the  back  room  of  his  shop, 
my  husband  spent  most  of  his  time,  exa¬ 
mining  new  engravings,  old  sketches,  and 
folios  of  the  foreign  schools  with  intense 
interest.  As  his  friend  priced  and  marked 
their  distinctions,  he  would  lift  his  eyes 
and  hands,  and  exclaim  by  his  favourite 
comparison,  4  Cheaper  than  Mulberries!’ 
an  allusion  which  originated  in  a  party 
once  on  their  road  to  Hampstead,  having 
made  a  purchase  of  the  vender’s  stock  of 
mulberries  for  a  sketch  of  the  4  Mother 


*  The  narrator  has  a  miniature  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman  in  his  possession. 


Red  Cap.’  While  he  was  one  evening  at 
O.’s,  absorbed  in  his  delightful  examina¬ 
tions,  a  plan  was  here  concerted  bv  his 
friends  to  rivet  him,  (as  they  called  it,) 
like  bad  money,  to  the  counter.  As  they 
entered  privately,  and  crept  upstairs  un¬ 
perceived  by  him,  and  had  completed  their 
muster,  Mr.  O.  affected  to  be  obliged  to 
go  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  sale  of  en¬ 
gravings  in  the  Row  ;  and  added  he,— 

4  Sam,  my  dear  fellow  !  the  obligation 
would  be  infinite,  and  the  loss  of  your 
treat  extreme,  were  I  to  lose  them. — Will 
you  attend  shop  and  divert  a  chance  cus¬ 
tomer,  should  one  drop  in?’ — 4  Wiih  all 
my  heart,’  said  he,  4  I’d  keep  shop  for  a 
week  rather.’  Mr.  O.  made  the  purchase, 
returned  with  it,  and  privately  joined  his 
friends  upstairs.  It  was  settled  that  Ho¬ 
garth,  who  was  also  with  O.  at  the  sale, 
should  come  appropriately  into  the  shop, 
disguised  in  one  of  his  own  characters, 
and  tease  the  new  shopman  by  inquisitive 
dogmas,  and  exhibit  vehement  impatience 
to  see  his  master,  which  he  did  even  to 
torture,  till  it  was  shop-shutting  time. — 
4  Now,’  said  Hogarth,  hitting  his  gold¬ 
headed  cane  on  the  ground  with  authority, 
4  I  suspect  young  man,  thou  hast  sported 
a  trick  with  me — I  hear  thy  master’s  voice 
at  this  moment  overhead  I’ — 4  It  can’t  be. 
Sir,  ’tis  impossible  !’  Scot  replied,  rather 
angry  with  being  suspected. — 4  ’Tis false!’ 
reiterated  Hogarth,  moving  to  the  passage, 
4  show  me  the  way,  and  convince  me.* 
Scott  took  the  candle,  and  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  impertinence — -old  crabstick — 
and  Duke  Humphrey — led  the  way.  He 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  meanwhile,  Ho¬ 
garth,  who  followed  him,  slipped  off  his 
disguise.  4  Walk  in,’  said  Mr.  O,  4  Shew 
in  the  stranger,’  said  the  guests,  rising 
from  the  table  loaded  with  prints,  with  one 
accord  and  obeisance.  4  Your  humble 
servant,’  said  Hogarth,  as  if  unconscious 
of  4  Who’s  the  Dupe.’  4  Laugh  away/ 
said  my  husband,  4  vour  jokes  are  cheaper 
than  mulberries.’  But  he  always  after 
boasted  that  he  supported  the  character  of 
their  hobby-horse  so  good-naturedly,  that 
after  drinking  three  glasses  of  liquor,  he 
sung  the  4  Calves’  Head  Club,’  song,  and. 
completely  triumphing  over  their  expla¬ 
nation,  jocosely  turned  the  tables. 

44  Speaking  of  Hogarth,  who  was  better 
in  heart  than  most  men,  snatches  of  a  ren¬ 
contre  at  his  lodgings,  (a  glove  shop  for  a 
century,)  in  St.  John  Street,  opposite  Wil¬ 
derness  Row.  A  wager  was  laid  at  the 
club,  that  Scott  (I  call  him  so  familiarly) 
would  break  open  Hogarth’s  door,  if  re¬ 
fused  admission,  even  though  he  were 
taking  a  living  sketch  of  a  gentleman  at 
the  time.  Hogarth,  affecting  ignorance, 
seemed  to  be  dozing  snugly  in  another 
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box,  and  prepared  himself  for  completing 
the  wager.  Aware  of  my  husband’s  in¬ 
tention  and  arrival  at  the  said  lodgings, 
the  next  evening,  he  fastened  the  door, 
and  put  his  dog  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  proceeded  with  the  sketch .  4  Who’s 

there  asked  Hogarth,  in  return  for  three 
distinct  thumps  ag&inst  the  door.  £  It  is  I,’ 
said  Samuel.  ‘  Who  art  thou  V  asked 
Hogarth.  ‘  Sam  Scott,  you  varlet  !’  re¬ 
plied  my  husband,  impatiently.  ‘  I  am,’ 
said  Hogarth,  pitching  his  voice  in  sub¬ 
dued  parenthesis  at  the  key-hole, — £  I  am 
very  particularly  engaged,  Sam.,  with  a 
curious  gentleman  —  to-morrow  —  come 
to-morrow  — -  there’s  a  good  fellow.1 — 
e  Not  I,’  Scott  replied,  £  now  or  never  ! — 
Remember  the  prints.*’  *  Don’t  be  trou¬ 
blesome  ; — recollect  my  character,’  said 
Hogarth.  *  Pshaw  !’  replied  Scott,  £  I 
will  be  admitted.*  He  pushed  and  entered. 
To  his  mortification,  the  gentleman,  whose 
sketch  Hogarth  was  taking,  appeared  in 
the  canine  familiar  of  his  favourite  dog'. 
The  point  being  discussed  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  night  at  the  Club  to  decide  the  wager, 
it  was  declared,  una  voce ,  that,  as  no  dog 
could  be  a  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  no 
gentleman  would  acknowledge  himself  to 
be  a  dog, f  the  wager  must  be  in  Hogarth’s 
favour,  Scott  having  failed  in  the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  it.” 

The  daughter  of  Mrs,  S.  returning  from 
a  water  party,  interrupted  her  thread  of 
discourse,  which  became  more  interesting 
as  it  lengthened.  This  young  lady  was 
very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  1  think 
she  said  to  our  friend,  <e  I  wish.  Sir,  you 
could  prevail  with  my  mother  not  to  take 
and  waste  so  much  snuff.” — ft  It  is  better 
child,”  said  Mrs.  S.,  <e  to  feed  a  friend 
than  a  foe.”  Thus,  bidding  our  devoirs, 
we  parted  in  promise  of  another  inter¬ 
view. 

Interlocutor. 


Impromptu  to  the  Plagiarist — E.  H. 


I  hate  a  scribbler  that  descends 
To  cheat  another  with  his  pen; 

He  should  not  number  with  my  friends, 
But  herd  with  ignominious  men. 

Be  mine  the  critic’s  lash,  to  cut 
His  vitals  into  sense  of  pain  ; 

That,  after  this,  he  may  not  put 
Others  deserts  as  from  his  brain. 

MUSCULUS. 


*  This  grudge  and  retort  gave  rise  to  the 
liberty  taken  by  forcible  entry. 

+  The  Society  of  Old  Dogs — Jolly  Dogs — Sad 
Dogs,  and  \  arious  others,  then  associated,  of 
course  excepted. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BOUDOIR. 

By  Lady  Morgan. 

This  new  work  of  her  Ladyship  might, 
we  think,  have  been  more  appropriately 
christened  ;  instead  of  the  name  it  bears, 
to.have  titled  it,  “  The  Book  Novelty ,” 
(for  such  it  really  is)  would  have  been 
more  befitting  its  character,  and  kept  pace 
better  with  the  varied  contents,  which 
comprise  novelty  enough  for  a  half  dozen 
volumes,  instead  of  two.  In  the  pages 
(about  660)  we  have  nearly  150  different 
subjects,  replete  with  anecdote,  research, 
and  gaiety.  Having  spoken  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  we  will  endeavour  by  a  few  extracts 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
quality.  Our  first  selection  is  a  short 
article  upon  Eternity , — a  word  made  to 
sound  very  awful  in  our  ears  by  a  class 
of  persons  who  furnish  correctives  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  age,  at  the  trifling 
charge  of  sixpence  per  hundred.  Her 
Ladyship  discusses  the  matter  somewhat 
differently.  “  A  collection  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  desires  of  individuals,  respecting 
eternity,  would  afford  food  for  meditation. 
The  desire  for  existence  beyond  the  grave 
is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
organic  desire  to  live  in  the  flesh  ;  yet  few 
would  relish  an  eternity  of  the  life  they 
now  lead,  or  even  consent  to  retrace  the 
past.  Horne  Tooke  was  among  these 
few,  and  was  so  satisfied  with  his  mortal 
career,  as  to  wish  its  repetition  in  a  per¬ 
petually  recurring  series.  One  day,  at 
dinner,  he  said,  — f  A  little  Brentford 
election — 'a  little  trial  for  high-treason, 
(though,  on  another  occasion,  he  said  he 
would  plead  guilty,  rather  than  undergo  a 
second  speech  from  the  Attorney  General) 
- — a  little  with  Junius — a  little  every¬ 
thing,  down  to  the  hdre  upon  the  table.* 
This  was  the  sentiment,  however,  of  a 
man  refreshed  by  good  wine ;  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  dinner-table  is  always 
suspicious.  One  must  appeal  from 
*  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,’  to  come 
at  the  real  opinion  of  the  individual 

‘  L’esprit  que  tient  du  corps, 

En  bient  mangeant,  remonti  ses  ressorts 

but  the  tones  of  an  overstrained  instrument 
are  always  false ;  and  the  proverb  of 
‘  truth  in  wine’  fails  in  its  application  to 
the  instance  in  question.  To  judge  with 
sang  froid  of  existence,  the  party  must 
be  neither  full  nor  fasting.” 

The  page  which  her  Ladyship  devotes 
to  that  troublesome  race,  Meddlers ,  runs 
as  follows. 

“  L’Abbe  Gagliani  says,  f  that  man¬ 
kind  are  born  with  a  disposition  to  meddle 
with  other  people’s  affairs ;  and  that  li¬ 
berty  consists  in  nothing  else  but  the 
power  of  indulging  the  propensity.’  As 
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a  sneer  against  popular  governments,  this 
may  be  an  excellent  joke,  but  it  is  directly 
the  contrary  of  truth.  The  propensity  to 
which  men  are  really  predisposed,  is  that 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  directing  the  actions  of  the 
public  towards  their  own  private  advan¬ 
tage.  The  utility  of  liberty  is,  that  it  puts 
some  restraint  upon  the  indulgence  of  this 
inclination.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  are 
the  affairs  of  every  one  of  its  members ; 
and  tyrants  and  oligarchs  are  the  real  in¬ 
terlopers  in  their  geslion,  whose  inter¬ 
ference  is  impossible,  when  the  guarantees 
of  liberty  are  perfect. 

“  It  is,  however,  quite  true,  that  in  free 
states  the  citizens  are  disposed  to  resent 
any  abridgment  of  another’s  rights,  and 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the  oppressed, 
so  far  as  to  procure  him  redress.  But 
every  one,  thus  employed,  is  really  acting 
for  himself,  and  with  the  perfect  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  is  fighting  his  own  battle. 
Few  of  Wilkes’s  cotemporaries  either  loved 
or  respected  him,  personally  ;  but  when 
his  rights  were  attacked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  represented  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  people  had  the  sense  and 
the  spirit  to  force  the  ministry  to  desist 
from  their  violence.” 

Out  of  an  ingenious  paper  upon  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  we  extract  the  following  bit, 
which  we  think  will  not  prove  uninterest¬ 
ing  : — 

“  How  many  professions  depend  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
flourish.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  apothe¬ 
caries  were  general  shopkeepers,  and,  in 
England,  for  a  long  time,  the  exclusive 
dealers  in  wine.  In  Italy,  where  so  many 
traces  of  the  middle  ages  still  subsist  un¬ 
changed,  the  apothecary  is  called,  to  this 
day,  speziale ,  or  spice-dealer.  When 
we  resided  at  Como,  we  purchased  our 
lea,  sugar,  wax-lights,  oils,  and  medi¬ 
cines,  ali  at  the  same  shop.  Up  to  the 
time  of  James  I.  the  apothecaries  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  not  a  distinct  body,  but  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Grocers’  Company.  The. 
probability  is,  that  humanity  gained  little 
by  the  change  ;  for  a  trade,  when  turned 
into  a  mystery,  is  but  better  fitted  to  play 
upon  the  innate  gullibility  of  man.  The 
hocus-pocus  of  pouring  one  bottle  into 
another,  lost  nothing  in  the  hands  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  assumed  the  right  of  adminis¬ 
tering,  by  gallons,  their  own  compositions. 
Rabelais,  by-the-by,  was  the  son  of  an 
apothecary,  who  was  Seigneur  de  la  De- 
viuiere.  Could  this  feudal  lord  of  lands 
have  been  an  apothecary,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  ? — or  was  he  not  rather 
a  wholesale  general  merchant  ? 

The  Chinese,  in  their  dull  wisdom, 
have  a  curious  custom  in  their  great  towns 


— a  substitute  for  our  dispensaries.  A 
stone,  of  many  cubits  high,  is  erected  in 
some  public  place,  with  the  names  and 
prices  of  every  medicine  inscribed;  and 
when  the  poor  want  physic,  they  apply  to 
the  treasury,  and  get  the  price  of  the  drug 
required.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
probity  of  the  people.  If,  in  Ireland,  the 
treasury  was  authorized  thus  to  advance 
the  purchase-money  of  medicines  to  the 
poor,  instead  of  their  applying  to  the  Me¬ 
dical-Hall,  I  fear  their  steps  would  more 
probably  wander  to  the  whisky-shop. 
This  public  pricing  of  drugs  bespeaks  also 
great  and  general  ignorance  among  the 
people,  who  are  not  considered  capable 
of  purchasing  the  outlandish  commodity. 
How  different  from  the  modern  American, 
who  buys  not  only  his  physic,  but  his 
theology,  where  and  how  he  pleases!” 

In  our  next  we  shall  turn  to  these  plea¬ 
sant  volumes  again,  and  cull  a  few  more 
flowers  for  our  columns  ;  meanwhile,  we 
most  cordially  commend  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers,  as  deserving  their 
notice. 

A  READER’S  SCRAPS. 

(For  the  Olio J 

The  custom  of  using  forks  at  fable  is, 
indeed,  even  yet  far  from  general.  The 
Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  and 
all  the  eastern  nations,  still  serve  them¬ 
selves  with  their  fingers  only.  The 
Chinese  make  use  of  small  sticks,  which 
require  considerable  dexterity  of  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  man  of  fashion  in  Abyssinia, 
disdaining  the  use  of  either,  seats  himself, 
when  he  dines,  between  two  of  his  wives, 
each  of  whom  roll  up  slices  of  meat  into 
the  form  of  balls,  which  they  cram  into 
his  mouth  as  he  presents  it  to  them  alter¬ 
nately. 

The  king’s  falcons  were,  anciently, 
kept  where  the  stables  now  are,  at 
Charing-cross  ;  and  it  was  from  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  it  derived  its  name  of 
Mews — a  term  used  in  falconry — which 
has  since  been  generally  applied  to  all 
collections  of  stabling  :  the  place  was 
appropriated  to  stables  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  in  considerable 
towns  had  no  chimneys,  the  fire  was 
kindled  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out  as  well  as  it  could  by 
the  roof,  the  door,  or  the  windows. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  directions 
were  given  “  to  examine  every  night  the 
straw  of  the  King's  bed,”  that  no 
daggers  might  be  concealed  therein. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  card, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  York,  in  the 
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bar  of  the  same  inn  to  which  it  refers :  — 
“  York  four  days  Coach  begins  the  I8th 
April,  1703.  All  that  are  desirous  to 
pass  from  London  to  York,  or  from  York 
to  London,  or  any  other  place  on  that 
road,  let  them  repair  to  the  Black  Swan 
in  Holbourne,  in  London,  and  to  the 
Black  Swan  in  Coney-street,  York,  at 
each  which  places  they  may  be  received 
in  a  stage-coach,  every  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Friday — which  performs  the 
whole  journey  in  four  days— if  God 
permit. 

In  France,  in  the  twelfth  century,  no¬ 
blemen  alone  were  permitted  to  have 
vanes  on  their  houses ;  and  at  one  time 
this  privilege  was  only  accorded  to  those 
who  first  planted  their  standards  on  the 
walls  of  a  town  when  stormed. 

The  oldest  watch  known  in  this  country 
is  that  which  was  lately  in  Sir  Ashton 
Lever’s  Museum  ;  the  date  is  1541 :  but 
another  is  mentioned  in  Derham’s  Arti¬ 
ficial  Clockmaker,  published  in  1741, 
which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  King 
Henry  VIIL  and  was  therefore  probably 
earlier.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  it  was 
still  in  order  when  Derham  wrote. 

Some  monks,  it  seems,  were  desirous 
of  erecting  a  wind-mill  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Zevoll ;  but  the  lord  of  the  soil 
opposed  their  intentions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  wind  in  that  district  belonged 
to  him  J  Upon  this  the  monks  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  who 
decided,  in  a  great  passion, ee  that  no  one 
had  power  over  the  winds  in  his  diocese, 
but  himself  /” 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  great 
astonishment  was  excited  by  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  fact,  that  the  Parisian  gold¬ 
beaters  could  produce  1600  leaves,  which 
together  covered  an  area  of  105  square 
feet,  from  a  single  ounce  of  gold.  But 
soon  after  the  fine  skin  came  into  use,  it 
was  found  that  the  same  could  be  extended 
so  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  nearly  147 
square  feet. 

The  first  mention  that  it  is  made  of  a 
diamond  being  employed  for  writing  on 
glass,  occurs  in  the  history  of  Frances  I. 
of  France,  who  inscribed  the  following 
lines  on  a  window  at  the  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  near  Blois,  in  order,  as  it  is  said, 
to  intimate  to  the  Duchess  of  Estampes 
that  he  was  jealous  : — 

“  Souvent  femme  varie 

Cleal-habil  qui  s'y  tie.” 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  a  piece  of 
steel,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings ,  may, 
by  the  mere  operation  of  labour,  be  ma¬ 
nufactured  into  as  many  watch  springs  as 
would  be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Extraordinary  instances  are  related  of 
the  longevity  of  hawks  ;  among  the  most 


prominent  of  which  is  that  of  one  being 
taken,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
September  1792,  with  a  golden  collar 
round  its  neck,  on  which  was  the  follow¬ 
ing — “  This  goodlie  hawk  doth  belong  to 
his  most  excellent  Majestie,  James,  King 
of  England,  a.d.  1610.” 

The  first  toll  that  we  know  of  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  repairing  the  highways,  was 
imposed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  for  mending  the 
road  between  St.  Giles  and  Temple-bar. 
It  was  not  until  1417  that  Holborn  was 
paved,  though  it  was  often  impassable 
from  its  depth  of  mud. 

We  are  told  that  when  Boniface,  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  richest 
princes  of  his  time,  went  to  meet  his  bride, 
Beatrice,  in  the  year  1038,  his  horses’  feet 
were  shoed  with  silver ,  and  nailed  with 
the  same  metal.  ^ 

The  first  carriages  used  in  England 
were  called  whirlicotes.  They  appear  to 
be  as  old  as  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  ;  for  history  informs  us  that  King 
Edward  III.  appeared  at  a  tournament  in 
Smithfield,  along  with  his  mistress,  Alice 
Pierce,  “  in  a  triumphal  car and  that 
when  Richard  II.  was  flying  before  Bol- 
ingbroke,  his  mother  rode  in  a  carriage, 
with  a  canopy  supported  on  pillars,  and 
surrounded  with  curtains  that  could  be 
drawn  up  at  pleasure. 

The  first  match  upon  record  in  this 
country  is  one  against  lime,  which  oc 
curred  in  the  year  1604.  John  Lepton, 
a  groom  in  the  service  of  James  I., 
undertook  to  ride  five  times  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  York,  from  Monday  morning 
until  Saturday  night,  and  actually  per¬ 
formed  the  task  within  five  days. 

So  great  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy 
in  the  eight  century,  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  tithe  of  the  profits  of  courtezans 
in  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

Clarence. 


$0te  3300  &. 

mumps’s  ha’. 

The  following  is  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  locality  described  at  p.  220  of  the 
22d  chapter  of  Guy  Mannering— There 
is,”  says  our  author,  “  or  rather  1  should 
say  there  was,  a  little  inn,  called  Mumps’s 
Hall,  that  is,  being  interpreted,  Beggars’ 
Hotel,  near  to  Gilsland,  which  had  not 
then  attained  its  present  fame  as  a  Spa. 
It  was  a  hedge  alehouse,  where  the  Border 
farmers  of  either  country  often  slopped  to 
refresh  themselves  and  their  nags,  in  their 
way  to  and  from  the  fairs  and  trysts  in 
Cumberland^  and  especially  those  who 
came  from  or  went  to  Scotland,  through 
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a  barren  and  lonely  district,  without  either 
road  or  pathway,  emphatically  called  the 
Waste  of  Bewcastle.  At  the  period  when 
the  adventures  described  in  the  novel  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  there  were 
many  instances  of  attacks  of  freebooters 
on  those  who  travelled  through  this  wild 
district,  and  Mumps’s  Ha’  had  a  bad  re¬ 
putation  for  harbouring  the  banditti  who 
committed  such  depredations. 

ie  An  old  and  sturdy  yeoman  belonging 
to  the  Scottish  side,  by  surname  an  Arm¬ 
strong  or  Elliot,  but  well  known  by  his 
soubriquet  of  Fighting  Charlie  of  Liddes- 
dale,  and  still  remembered  for  the  courage 
he  displayed  in  the  frequent  frays  which 
took  place  on  the  Border  fifty  or  sixty 
years  since,  had  the  following  adventure 
in  the  West,  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  scene  in  the  text.  ... 

<f  Charlie  had  been  at  Stagshaw-bank 
fair,  had  sold  his  sheep  or  cattle,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  had  brought  to  market,  and  was 
on  his  return  to  Liddesdale.  There  were 
then  no  country  banks,  where  cash  could 
be  deposited,  and  bills  received  instead, 
which  greatly  encouraged  robbery  in  that 
wild  country,  as  the  objects  of  plunder 
were  usually  fraught  with  gold.  The 
robbers  had  spies  in  the  fair,  by  means  of 
whom  they  generally  knew  whose  purse 
was  best  stocked,  and  who  took  a  lonely 
and  desolate  road  homeward,— those,  in 
short,  who  were  best  worth  robbing,  and 
likely  to  be  most  easily  robbed. 

“  All  this  Charlie  knew  full  well ;  but 
he  had  a  pair  of  excellent  .pistols,  and  a 
dauntless  heart.  He  stopped  at  Mumps’s 
Ha’,  notwithstanding  the  evil  character  of 
the  place.  His  horse  was  accommodated 
where  it  might  have  the  necessary  rest 
and  feed  of  corn  ;  and  Charlie  himself,  a 
dashing  fellow,  grew  gracious  with  the 
landlady,  a  buxom  quean,  who  used  all 
the  influence  in  her  power  to  induce  him 
to  stop  all  night.  The  landlord  was  from 
home,  she  said,  and  it  was  ill  passing  the 
Waste,  as  twilight  must  needs  descend  on 
him  before  he  gained  the  Scottisli  side, 
which  was  reckoned  the  safest.  But 
Fighting  Charlie,  though  he  suffered' him¬ 
self  to  be  detained  laterthan  was  prudent, 
did  not  account  Mumps’s  Ha’  a  safe  pluce 
to  quarter  in  during  the  night.  He  tore 
himself  away,  therefore,  from  Meg’s  good 
fare  and  kind  words,  and  mounted  his 
nag,  having  first  examined  his  pistols,  and 
tried  by  the  ramrod  whether  the  charge 
remained  in  them. 

ee  He  proceeded  a  mile  or  two,  at  a 
round  trot,  when,  as  the  Waste  stretched 
black  before  him,  apprehensions  began  to 
awaken  in  his  mind,  partly  arising  out  of 
Meg’s  unusual  kindness,  which  he  could 
not  help  thinking  had  rather  a  suspicious 


appearance.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
reload  his  pistols,  lest  the  powder  had 
become  damp  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  he  drew  the  charge,  to  find  neither 
powder  nor  ball,  while  each  barrel  had 
been  filled  with  tow,  up  to  the  space  which 
the  loading  had  occupied  1  and  the  prim¬ 
ing  of  the  weapons  being  left  untouched, 
nothing  but  actually  drawing  and  exa-  v 
mining  the  charge  could  have  discovered 
the  inefficiency  of  his  arms  till  the  fatal 
minute  arrived  when  their  services  were 
required.  Charlie  bestowed  a  hearty 
Liddesdale  curse  on  his  landlady,  and  re¬ 
loaded  his  pistols  with  care  and  accuracy, 
having  no  doubt  that  he  was  to  be  waylaid 
and  assaulted.  He  ^as  not  far  engaged 
in  the  Waste,  which  was  then,  and  is  now, 
traversed  only  by  such  routes  as  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  text,  when  two  or  three  fel¬ 
lows  disguised  and  variously  armed,  start¬ 
ed  from  a  moss-hag,  while,  by  a  glance 
behind  him,  (for  marching,  as  the  Spa¬ 
niard  says,  with  his  beard  on  his  shoulder, 
he  reconnoitred  in  every  direction)  Charlie 
instantly  saw  retreat  was  impossible,  as 
other  two  stout  men  appeared  behind  him 
at  some  distance.  The  Borderer  lost  not 
a  moment  in  taking  his  resolution,  and 
boldly  trotted  against  his  enemies  in  front, 
who  called  loudly  on  him  to  stand  and 
deliver  ;  Charlie  spurred  on  and  presented 
his  pistol.  ‘  D- — n  your  pistol,’  said  the 
foremost  robber,  whom  Charlie  to  bis 
dying  day  protested  he  believed  to  have 
been  the  landlord  of  Mumps’s  Ha*  ; — 
f  D — n  your  pistol !  I  care  not  a  curse  for 
it.’  f  Ay,  lad,’  said  the  deep  voice  of 
Fighting  Charlie,  ‘  but  the  low's  out 
now.’  He  had  no  occasion  to  utter  ano¬ 
ther  word  ;  the  rogues,  surprised  at  find¬ 
ing  a  man  of  redoubled  courage  well 
armed,  instead  of  being  defenceless,  took 
to  the  moss  in  every  direction,  and  he 
passed  on  his  way  without  further  moles¬ 
tation  . 

<e  The  author  has  heard  this  story  told 
by  persons  who  received  it  from  Fighting 
Charlie  himself ;  he  has  also  heard  that 
Mumps’s  Ha’  was  afterwards  the  scene  of 
some  other  atrocious  villany,  for  which 
the  people  of  the  house  suffered.  But 
these  are  all  tales  of  at  least  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  and  the  Waste  has  been  for 
many  years  as  safe  as  any  place  in  the 
kingdom. 

CLAN  SURNAMES. 

The  distinction  of  indviduals  by  nick¬ 
names  when  they  possess  no  property,  is 
still  common  on  the  Border,  and  indeed 
necessary,  from  the  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  having  the  same  name.  In  the  small 
village  of  Lustruther,  in  Roxburghshire, 
there  dwelt,  in  the  memory  of  man,  four 
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inhabitants,  called  Andrew,  or  Dandie 
Oliver.  They  were  distinguished  as  Dan¬ 
die  Eassil-gate,  Dandie  Wassal-gate, 
Dandie  Thumbie,  and  Dandie  Dumbie. 
The  two  first  had  their  names  from  living 
eastward  or  westward  in  the  street  of  the 
village  ;  the  third  from  something  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the -conformation  of  his  thumb  ;  the 
fourth  from  his  taciturn  habits. 

It  is  told  as  a  well-known  jest,  that  a 
beggar  woman  repulsed  from  door  to  door, 
as  she  solicited  quarters  through  a  village 
of  Annandale,  asked,  in  her  despair,  if 
there  were  no  Christians  in  the  place.  To 
which  the  hearers,  concluding  that  she 
inquired  for  some  persons  so  surnamed, 
answered,  “  Na,  na,  there  are  nae  Chris¬ 
tians  here  ;  we  are  a’  Johnstones  and  Jar- 
dines.”  Ib. 


Custom#  of  &Tartott£  Cotmfrtctf. 


MARK  IN  THE  FOREHEAD. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

After  performing  their  religious  ablu¬ 
tions,  the  Hindoos  receive  in  their  fore¬ 
head  the  mark  of  either  of  their  deities — • 
Vishnoo  or  Siva.  This  mark,  affixed  by 
a  Brahmin,  varies  in  form  and  colour  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sect  they  profess — the  one 
being  horizontal,  the  other  perpendicular. 
It  is  made  from  a  composition  of  sandal¬ 
wood,  turmeric,  and  cow-dung.  The 
latter  is  held  peculiarly  sacred.  The 
mark  in  the  forehead  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Scripture :  Cain  was  marked  ; 
and  tho-e  who  were  honoured  with  the 
mark  of  the  Beast  were  not  admissible 
into  glory,  till  the  pure  river  of  the  water 
of  life  cleansed  off  the  impression.  Many 
provincial  customs  of  marking  have  simi¬ 
lar  allusions;  and  the  Hindoos,  no  doubt, 
derived  their  custom  from  the  ancient 
source  of  the  eastern  nations.  p.  r  j. 


WEST  COUNTRY  CUSTOM. 

“  Berry  Press.” 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  rural 
beauties  cannot  but  admire  the  white 
blossoms  of  alder,  or  elder,  trees,  and 
afterwards  the  clusters  of  berries  black  as 
jet,  which  fruitfully  issue  therefrom. 
After  these  berries  are  collected  from 
bushes  and  hedges,  it  is  customary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nettleton,  to  make  a 
rustic  feast  in  commemoration  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  attends  their  exertions  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  wine.  A  small  barrel  is  set 
on  a  stand  before  the  door,  dressed  in  the 
branches  of  alder,  and  the  party,  which 
consists  of  young  and  old,  sit  round  and 
enjoy  themselves.  If  a  fiddler  can  be 
got,  a  dance  is  got  up,  and  as  the  after¬ 
noon  is  chosen  for  the  celebration,  so 


does  the  dancing  and  various  joyance 
last  till  dusk.  The  mistress  of  the  cottage 
to  whom  the  wine  belongs  is  called  the 
“  Berry  Queen,”  and  potations  of  liquid 
are  drank  to  her  prosperity.  She,  in  re¬ 
turn,  thanks  them  for  their  assistance, 
and  pledges  herself  to  give  them  a  cheer¬ 
ing  glass  in  cold  weather,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  faithfully  and  freely  fulfilled,  as 
it  leads  to  insure  her  guests’  aid  in  the 
succeeding  “  Alder  Berry  Gathering” 
and  “  Berry  Pressing”  season.  The 
“  alder  wine”  made  by  these  cottagers  is 
most  excellent  and  spicy,  not  yielding  in 
flavour  even  to  the  superlative  gooseberry 
and  cowslip,  celebrated  by  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  p.r.j. 

Uneclfottana. 

A  CASUIST. 

When  during  the  violent  clamour 
about  seditions  and  plots  in  the  city  of 
London,  a  fellow  was  taken  before  the 
magistrates  for  crying  out, (e  No  King, 
we  want  no  King  /”  he  was  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  used  the  words,  but  said  in 
his  defence,  that  he  was  sorry  that  they 
should  be  misunderstood,  for  he  only 
meant  that  we  did  not  want  a  King,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  a  King,  and  a  very  good 
King  too.  - -  j.w.b. 

,  EARLY  HOURS 

A  father  chiding  his  son  for  not  leav¬ 
ing  his  bed  at  an  earlier  hour,  told  him 
as  an  inducement  that  a  certain  man 
being  up  betimes,  found  a  purse  of  gold, 
(i  It  might.be  so,”  said  the  son,  “  but 
he  that  lost  it  was  up  before  him.” 

CHARADE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

My  first  is  taken  when  you  feel  unwell ; 

Deduct  one  letter,  and  you’ll  quickly  tell 
Why  I  exist.  Without  you  are  the  same, 

You  have  no  need  of  me,  or  of  my  name. 

My  second  is  a  word  that’s  often  used. 

In  naming  aught  that’s  terrible,  confused. 
Hideous,  uncouth,  the  expression  of  the  face. 
Unlike  serenity,  and  opposite  to  grace. 

My  third  you  must  attain;  but  more  or  less 
As  you  abstain  from  drinking  and  excess; 

And  in  great  cities  is  less  known  than  where, 
“  Pure  is  the  stream  and  wholesome  is  the  air.” 
The  three* united  form  a  journey  o’er 
Far  distant  climes, -perform’d  by  rich  and  poor; 
The  warrior  then  put  former  thoughts  aside, 
And,  in  a  higher  cause,  it  was  his  pride 
To  leave  his  home,  his  family,  his  friends, 
When  every  thought  to  one  great  object  tends. 

S.M. 

Pil-grim-age. 


Epigram  on  Mr.  Death,  a  Baker . 

Ye  hungry,  buy  not !  Death  prepares  all  here  : 
Can  “  bread  of  life”  within  Death’s  shop 
appear  ? 

“  Bread  is  the  staff  of  life.” — My  muse  take 
breath : 

Do !  Life's  support  is  here  supplied  by  Death  ! 

R.  JARMAN. 
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Wednesday,  Aug  26. 

St.  Genesius. 

High  Water,  Oh  49m.  Morning — 1  h  20m  Afternoon. 

St  Genisius. — This  saint,  who  was  of  Arles,  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  4th  centurv. 

Aug.  26,  I34fi. — Anniversary  of  the  signal  victory  obtained  over  Philip  of  France,  by  the  army 
of  Edward  IIT.,  at  Crecy.  We  are  told  that  the  English  monarch,  desirous  to  form 
his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Into  a  hero  like  himself,  had  him  knighted  on  his 
landing  in  France.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  of  Crecy,  he  was  told  that  his  son  was 
in  danger.  “  Is  he  wounded  ?’»  said  the  king.  They  answered  no.  “Then.”  re¬ 
plied  the  king,  “  tell  him  that  I  will  not,  by  hastily  assisting  him,  deprive  him  of 
this  opportunity  of  showing  himself  a  good  knight.”  Animated  by  this  message, 
the  prince,  though  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  fought  his  way  through  the  thickest  of 
the  French,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory.  In  this  fatal  conflict,  that  gal¬ 
lant  monarch,  John  of  Luxemburg  had  the  reins  of  his  horse  fastened  to  the  head- 
stalls  of  two  veteran  knights;  rushed  with  them  in*o  the  thickest  of  the  fight; 
and  fell  with  glory  His  arms  and  motto,  “  Ich  Dim,"—"  I  serve,”  have  “ever 
since  been  worn  by  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

Thursday,  Aug.  27. 

St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln. 

Sun  rises  bm  after  5— Sets  55m  after  6. 

St.  Hugh.  Our  saint  was^  martyred  early  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Honorius.  We  must  distinguish  this  prelate  from  another  eminent  churchman 
who  filled  this  see,  and  assisted  personally  at  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  carrying  both  stones  and  mortar  up  the  scaffold  to  the  workmen,  such  was 
his  zeal  and  activity. 

Aug,  27,  1813. —Gained  on  this  day  by  the  allied  powers,  the  great  battle  of  Dresden,  over 
Buonaparte,  who  bad  on  this  occasion  upwards  of  8,000  men  slain,  and  from  15  to 
20,000  taken  prisoners  ;  twentv-six  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  the  ablest  of  Napoleon’s  generals  were  killed  during  the  cbnflict. 

Friday,  Aug-.  28. 

St.  Augustine. 

,  ..  Hi%h  Water,  Morning,  13 m  after  2- Afternoon,  30 m  after  2. 

St.  Augustine.—' This  saint,  who  was  the  oracle  of  his  own  times,  and  founder  of  the  oldest 
order  of  monks,  calmly  resigned  his  spirit,  a.d.  430. 

Aug.  28,  1048  On  this  day,  the  garrison  of  Colchester,  in  Essex,  having  endured  a  ten  week’s 
siege;  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  whereupon  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle  were  immediately  shot,  without  being  brought  before  a  council  of 
war,  or  so  much  as  allowed  time  to  settle  their  affairs. 

Saturday,  Aug.  29. 

The  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

New  Moon  h&m  after  8  Morn. 

Aug.  29,  1481.— Expired  on  this  day,  the  odious  King  of  France,  Louis  XI.  To  this  monarch 
the  fear  of  death  was  so  dreadful,  that  every  folly  that  fancy  could  invent,  or  su¬ 
perstition  suggest,  were  tried  in  vain  to  ward  off  the  terrors  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  During  the  reign  of  this  sanguinary  tyrant,  upwards  of  4,000  per¬ 
sons  were  put  to  death  without  form  of  law.  Some  were  thrown  down  precipices 
some  tortured  to  death,  and  many  starved  or  stifled  in  deep  damp  dungeons. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  30. 

(ELEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day — Morn ,  2  Kims.  chap.  5— Even,  2  Kings,  chap.  9. 

Aug.  SO,  70.— Anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  In  this  war  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  against  the  Jews,  1,100,000  were  slain,  and  97,000  were  carried  captives  to 
Rome,  of  whom  2,000  were  slain  at  a  triumph  at  Rome.  Josephus  informs  us  that 
the  siege  took  place  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
people  were  assembled  nt  it. 


Monday,  Aug.  31. 

St.  Isabel,  virgin,  a  d.  1270. 

Aug-  19,  1422.  -  Expired  on  this  day,  Henry  V.  of  England,  a  monarch  whose  career  was  sin- 
gulariy  brilliant.  Almost  every  historian  has  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  beauties 
of  his  person  and  character.  His  mind  was  firm  and  well-informed ;  his  courage 
-TC'ble  ;  3nd  hl8^lsP°siti°n  generous  and  humane.  An  author,  contemporary 
with  Henry,  says,  He  was  very  strong,  and  so  swift,  that  without  either  does 
or  mibsive  weapons,  he  could  catch  a  doe,  one  of  the  fleetest  animals  ”  * 

Tuesday,  September  1. 

St.  Giles. 

Hig/i  Water  28m  after  4  Morning— 4dm  after  4  Afternoon. 

Our  Saint,  who  was  an  abbot,  and  lived  in  the  7th  century,  is  regarded  as  the 
S?  rTwith  ®  PurS°”8,ra  c'rcumstance  ^at  explains  why  the  part  near  to  one  of 
parish  still  retain^?8  Lond°n’  was  Called  Crlpplegate,  a  cognomen  which  that 

l_— Died  on  this  day  Cuthbert  Shaw,  mt.  33,  a  poet  of  considerable  powers.  His 
Evening  Address  to  the  Nightingale  in  which  he  laments  the  loss  of  a  daughter  who 
survived  its  mother  but  a  short  time,  she  having  died  in  childbed,  and  the  Monody 
.  e  wrote  upon  thatmelancholy  occasion  evinced  great  genius  and  genuine  feeling. 
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Erratum  Page  23,  3rd  line  from  top,  for  "  Years  he  can  draw,”  read  “  Tears,”  &c. 
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See  page  98. 


Illustrate*!  &rtule. 

ROSALENE’S  GOLDEN  CROSS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Can’st  thou  bid  the  sunbeams  flow  ? 

Can’st  thou  darken  Etna\glow  ? 

Can’st  thou  bid  the  waves  be  still, 

Or  stir  them  with  thy  wayward  will  ? 
Accomplish  these — thou  can’st  not  yet. 
Teach  the  torn  heart  to  forget. 

In  a  little  sequestered  village,  many 
miles  from  the  gay,  the  great,  the  heart¬ 
less  metropolis,  stood  an  inn  well  known 
to  the  few  travellers  who  passed  that  way 
by  the  cognomen  of  the  Red  Lion.  The 
civility  of  the  host,  the  good-natured 
jesting  of  the  landlady,  the  pretty  bar¬ 
maid,  and  the  superiority  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  rendered  this  house  the  favourite 
resort  of  all  the  travellers  who,  led  either 
by  chance,  convenience,  or  pleasure,  be¬ 
came  temporary  inmates  of  the  picturesque 
hamlet.  The  natural  beauties  of  its  sur¬ 
rounding  vicinity  insured  a  few  visitants, 
but  excepting  these,  the  Red  Lion  boasted 
a  very  small  number  of  customers  ;  nath- 
less  the  jolly  figure  of  Stephen  Benton  and 
7— Vo*..  IV,  H 


his  laughing  eye  told  any  tale  but  that  of 
misery  or  despair.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  the  event  which  we  are  about  to 
record  occurred,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
remembrance  of  it  still  forcibly  exists  in 
the  breasts  of  many  of  the  peasantry. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  fine  autumnal 
day,  that  a  solitaiy  horseman  alighted  at 
the  door  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  sojourning  for  a  few  days 
at  the  house  of  portly  Stephen.  He  had 
been  led,  he  said,  to  ramble  thither  by  the 
representations  of  a  friend,  who  had  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  surrounding  scenery 
would  amply  repay  a  somewhat  extended 
journey. 

Stephen  hastened  to  assure  his  newly 
arrived  guest  that  his  friend  had  not  misled 
him,  nor  misrepresented  the  attractions 
which  the  spot  displayed  to  the  admirers 
of  nature’s  works,  and  having  duly  in¬ 
stalled  him  into  the  possession  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  room,  left  him  as  desired,  to 
repose. 

The  blacksmith’s  or  the  barber’s  is 
ever  the  news-room  of  a  country  village, 
and  in  this  case  the  former  was  the  general 
rendezvous  of  all  the  neighbouring  gossips. 
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Somewhat  about  three  weeks  after  the 
above  event,  for  event  it  was  in  rustic 
annals,  several  individuals  were  assembled 
in  the  shed  which  stood  by  the  roadside, 
and  while  the  blacksmith  and  his  son  stole 
a  few  moments’  rest  from  their  laborious 
employment,  discussed  the  scraps  of  news 
which  each  in  his  turn  contributed  to  the 
general  stock  of  intelligence. 

‘f  Well,  Andrew,  any  thing  fresh  since 
yesterday  V*  queried  one  of  the  villagers, 
addressing  this  oft  repeated  question  to 
the  worthy  blacksmith. 

“  Why,  farmer  Giles,”  replied  the 
latter,  I  have  heard  of  nought — have 
you,  son  Philip  V*  dismissing  the  far 
from  easy  task  of  answering  this  question 
to  the  sturdy  young  fellow  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who  aided  and  assisted  in  the 
noisy  business. 

“  Not  much,”  answered  Philip, — 
“  the  strange  gentleman  that  nobody 
knows — no,  not  even  his  name — yonder 
at  the  Red  Lion,  paid  his  bill  last  night. 
I’ll  be  sworn  master  Stephen  is  at  his  wits’ 
ends  to  know  something  about  him.  He 
asked  him  his  name  the  othe^day.” 

“  Did  lit  ?” — “  What  did  he  say  ?” — 


cc  Tell  us  his  name?” — burst  from  all 
assembled. 

“  Why,  he  did  not  tell  his  name  at  all, 
and  only  said  it  was  of  no  consequence  ; 
he  had  no  friends  here  who  would  be 
glad  to  learn  his  name,  and  that  he  should 
not  abide  there  much  longer.  So  master 
Benton  took  the  hint,  and  asked  no  more 
questions. V 

c<  What  can  be  his  business  here  ?” 
another  wondered — e(  he  has  been  all 
over  the  neighbourhood  a  dozen  times.” 

i<l  You  hav  e  seen  him,  then  ?”  demanded 
farmer  Giles. 

<(  Oh,  yes ;  I  met  him  yesterday.  He 
looks  so  pale,  and  his  forehead  is  so  fur¬ 
rowed,  that  1  am  sure  he  must  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  misfortune,  although  he  is 
quite  young.” 

“  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?”  asked  Philip. 

“  No  ;  but  when  I  touched  my  hat,  he 
bowed  so  politely,  and  seemed  as  though 
he  tried  to  smile  and  could  not  force 
one.” 

u  And  as  I  live,  yonder  he  comes,”  said 
the  blacksmith,  and  a  general  move  was 
the  result.  The  stranger  having  emerged 
from  the  doorway  of  the  Red  Lion,  pro- 
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ceeded  down  the  little  village  street,  and 
bent  his  way  towards  the  church-yard, — 
a  place  which  the  gossips  had  already 
discovered  was  with  him  a  favourite.  He 
was  a  man  of  Elegant  deportment,  and 
apparently  of  accomplished  manners  :  his 
face  was  decidedly  handsome,  although 
pale,  sallow,  and  clouded  with  deep  me¬ 
lancholy  :  his  age  might,  perhaps,  be 
eight-and-twenty,  although  his  mournful 
aspect  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having 
numbered  many  more  years. 

fcPoor  gentleman  1”  ejaculated  farmer 
Giles,  (i  perhaps  he  has  lost  some  valued 
friend,  or  perhaps  his  beloved  wife,”  with 
a  sigh,  and  a  glance  at  his  own  black  gar¬ 
ment. 


“  Or,  maybe,  his  dear  sweetheart,” 
conjectured  Philip,  with  a  glance  towards 
the  Red  Lion. 

ie  I  doubt  it,  Philip,'’  said  another — 
“  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  and  1 
think  it  just  as  probable  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  done  something  of  which  be  is 
ashamed,  and  so  has  come  here  to  spend 
a  little  time,  and  allow  the  affair  to  become 
forgotten.” 

‘f  Very  likely,  very  likely,  master 
Ralph,”  rejoined  the  blacksmith, — ec  per¬ 
haps  killed  somebody  in  a  duel.” 

<i  Well,  I  will  endeavour  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  more  about  him,”  answered  Philip. 
“1  shall  go  this  evening  to  the  Red  Lion.” 

ee  I  do  not  doubt  it,”  remarked  farmer 
Giles,  archly  ;  and  so  ended  that  morn¬ 
ing’s  conversation. 

The  stranger  returned  at  his  accustomed 
hour,  and,  as  usual,  the  dinner  was  re¬ 
moved  almost  untouched  ;  but  instead  of 
Will  the  waiter,  master  Stephen  appeared 
himself  bearing  in  the  wine,  of  which  the 
stranger  generally  took  a  small  quantity. 
Bowing  at  the  most  respectful  distance, 
for  innkeepers  being  much  used  to  all 
degrees  of  society,  are,  generally  speaking, 
very  accurate  judges  of  the  rank  of  their 
guests,  and  master  Stephen  placed  the 
stranger  tolerably  high  in  the  first  grade 
of  nobility,  he  advanced  to  the  table,  and 
having  placed  the  wine  thereon,  paused 
for  a  moment  to  consider  how  he  could 
best  express  what  he  was  meditating. — 
The  stranger  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise — 

“  Will  you  assist  me  to  drink  this 
wine,  Mr.  Benton?”  he  said. 

"  I  thank  you.  Sir,  but — but,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  angry  with  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  Sir,”  and  there  he  stopped. 

“  Proceed,  Sir,”  said  the  stranger, 
somewhat  sternly,  <e  provided  your  words 
betray  no  unpleasing  or  impertinent  cu¬ 
riosity,  I  shall  not  feel  angered.” 

“  You  mistake  me.  Sir,”  replied  our 
host,  “  I  would  merely  say  that  I  fear  you 


must  be  very  dull,  sitting  by  yourself  for 
hours  every  evening,  and  that  in  the 
room  below  there  are  two  persons,  whose 
society  will  perhaps  amuse  you  for  a  little 
time.  You  need  not  join  them.  Sir,  un¬ 
less  you  wish  it,  for  there  is  a  dark  corner 
near  the  fire,  in  which  you  may  sit  per¬ 
fectly  at  your  ease.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  replied  the  stranger  ; 
“  but  I  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  acquiesce 
to  your  proposal  .  strangers  I  rarely  mix 
with.  Pray,  who  are  these  gentlemen  ?” 

“  One,  Sir,  is  a  traveller  from  London, 
who  generally  visits  us  about  twice  a- 
year,  the  other  is  farmer  Harrowby.” 

“  Harrowby  !”  shouted  the  guest,  and 
Stephen  dropped  the  glass  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  to  his  lips.  The  former 
was  slightly  agitated  for  a  moment,  but 
immediately  recovered  his  self-possession. 

fi  Do  not  be  alarmed,”  he  added,  I 
once  knew  an  individual  of  that  name. 
What  is  this  Harrowby  ?” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  richest  farmers  in 
the  village,  and  has  the  largest  store  of 
tales  of  any  one  I  know  :  I’ll  be  sworn  he 
will  be  telling  Mr.  Wilmott  some  of  his 
stories,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would 
amuse  you.  Sir,  to  hear  them.” 

The  stranger  discovered  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  intentions  of  his  host,  and  unwilling 
to  refuse  the  proffered  kindness,  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  desired  the  landlord  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  room  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  chance  customers.  Excepting 
the  two  already  mentioned  the  room  te¬ 
nanted  none,  and  the  stranger  having 
slightly  bowed  to  the  previous  occupants, 
took  possession  of  the  chair  the  host  had 
described,  while  Stephen  seated  himself  at 
a  trifling  distance. 

Farmer  Harrowby  was  a  stout  respect¬ 
able  looking  man,  declining  into  the  vale 
of  years,  and  bearing  marks  of  having 
received  a  somewhat  superior  education. 
Mr.  Wilmott,  his  companion,  was  such 
an  one  as  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
all  pi  aces  of  public  entertainment, — a 
tolerably  pleasant  companion,  but  whom 
we  should  care  little  about  meeting  again. 
Both  these  having  returned  the  stranger’s 
salutation,  Mr.  Wilmott  resumed  the  con¬ 
versation,  which  the  entrance  of  the  for¬ 
mer  had  interrupted,  and  said —  . 

“  Yes,  yes,  farmer,  that  tale  you  told 
me  last  time  ;  but  ihink  you  well,  is  there 
nothing  you  can  tell  me  which  I  have  not 
heard  before  ?” 

ee  I  know  enough  to  fill  a  large  vo¬ 
lume,”  replied  the  farmer,  and  having 
assured  himself  that  his  new  companion 
(the  host  he  well  knew  it  was  needless  to 
ask)  had  no  objection  to  listen  also,  he 
continued,  (c  I  will  tell  you’  an  f  ower 
true  tale;’  almost  all  the  circumstances 
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happened  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  con¬ 
sequently  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what 
I  shall  relate.  I  will  tell  you,”  and  he 
sighed,  “  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Ro- 
salene  Grey. 

“  Some  years  back  there  dwelt  in  this 
village  a  wealthy  farmer,  his  name  was 
Grey  ;  he  had  but  one  child,  and  of  her 
both  he  and  her  mother  were  passionately 
fond  ;  and,  truly,  if  any  being  could  ex¬ 
cuse  ridiculous  partiality,  it  was  Rosalene. 
Gentle,  affectionate,  and  amiable,  she  was 
the  beloved,  not  only  of  her  parents,  but 
of  the  whole  village.  I  have  traversed 
many  weary  miles,  and  many  a  fair  face 
have  I  beheld,  but  a  fairer  than  that  of 
Rosalene  Grey  I  never  saw.  1  have  seen 
many  a  fine  form  mingle  in  the  merry 
dance,  but  a  more  perfect  one  than  that 
of  Rosalene  never  beamed  upon  my  sight. 
Nor  were  the  charms  Of  a  cultivated  mind 
and  polished  manners  denied  to  render  this 
noble  creature  almost  perfect. 

“  Accident  introduced  her  to  the  War- 
dour  family,  who  inhabit  that  splendid 
baronial  mansion,  which  rises  to  the  eye  as 
you  leave  the  village  onthe  road  toLondoq. 
Those  proud  members  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  deigned  to  unbend  and  give  a 
farmer’s  daughter  admission  to  their  re¬ 
fined  circle.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
never  done  so  !  for  then  Rosalene  would 
still  have  been  with  us  in  life  and  health, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  clud  of  the  valley. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour 
was  in  the  army,  and  at  the  time  that 
Rosalene  almost  domiciliated  at  the  castle, 
he  returned  home  on  a  short  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  accompanied  by  a  young  officer, 
who  had  already  rendered  his  name  well 
known  by  the  deeds  of  valour  which  his 
arm  had  wrought.  A  more  fascinating 
being  than  Reginald  Hylton  did  not  exist; 
the  polished  gentleman  was  in  him  united 
with  the  highly  gifted  scholar,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  these  manifold  attrac¬ 
tions,  when  joined  to  the  military  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  young  Major,  for  such  was 
the  rank  he  had  attained,  possessed,  won 
the  heart  of  Rosalene,  long  before  she  was 
herself  aware  the  fluttering  captive  had 
ceased  to  tenant  its  ivory  prison-house. 
Let  me  do  justice  to  one  who  has  long 
since,  in  all  human  probability,  found  a 
foreign  grave.  Major  Hylton  was  the 
soul  of  honour ;  he  perceived  the  im¬ 
pression  he  had  made  on  the  heart  of  Ro¬ 
salene,  but  was  far  too  noble  to  take  any 
ungenerous  advantage  of  the  discovery  : 
he  first  pitied  her,  then  felt  interested  in 
her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
virtue,  and  ended  by  passionately  return¬ 
ing  her  love  ;  if  he  loved  in  a  less  degree 
than  her,  it  was  merely  because  her  ido¬ 
latry  was  scarcely  to  be  parallelled. 


iC  Week  after  week  past  away';  young 
Wardour  had  long  since  returned  to  the 
seat  of  war;  dispatches  recalling  Reginald 
had  arrived  several  times,  and  had  been 
as  regularly  disregarded,  until,  at  length, 
the  term  of  Rosalene’s  visit  had  expired, 
and  she  prepared  to  return  to  her  father’s 
roof.  This  circumstance,  alike  unwel¬ 
come  and  unlhought  of,  awoke  the  Major 
from  his  day-dream  ;  a  mutual  acknow¬ 
ledgment  followed,  and  vows  of  eternal 
constancy  were  interchanged.  Reginald 
Hylton  accompanied  Rosalene  home  ;  her 
parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to 
a  marriage  which  would  raise  their  child 
to  that  courtly  station  of  society  which  she 
was  born  to  adorn,  and  the  lovers  were 
completely  happy,  when  a  still  more  per? 
emptory  order  arrived  for  the  Major  to 
join  his  regiment.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  save  that  of  resigning  his  commission  ; 
even  the  love-sick  Reginald  scorned  that 
idea,  and  the  lovers  parted. 

(i  Among  the  trinkets  which  Rosalene 

c* 

possessed  was  one  which  she  dearly  prized  ; 
it  was  a  small  golden  cross  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  but  valued  far  beyond  its 
intrinsic  worth,  because  presented  to  her 
by  her  favourite.  Miss  Wardour,  when 
lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  whence 
she  was  speedily  afterwards  borne  to  an 
early  grave.  This  cross  she  hung  round 
the  neck  of  her  lover  at  their  parting,  and 
bid  him  never  part  with  the  sacred  gift. 
Hylton  swore,  and  ratified  his  oath  onthe 
lips  of  Rosalene.  They  parted — never  to 
meet  again  ! 

“  Rosalene  lost  mucli  of  her  joyous 
buoyancy  of  spirits  after  the  departure  of 
Reginald  ;  they,  however,  regularly  cor¬ 
responded,  and  it  was  only  after  receiving 
his  letters  that  she  displayed  any  sy  mptoms 
of  her  former  enchanting  vivacity.  Her 
parents  were  naturally  much  afflicted  by 
this  change,  and  at  length  her  father 
wrote  to  the  Major,  described  the  painful 
feelings  which  the  despondency  of  his 
daughter  was  calculated  to  create  in  his 
breast,  and  counselled  her  lover,  to  avert 
by  an  immediate  return,  the  declining 
state  of  health  which  now  threatened  her. 

“  This  letter  produced  a  most  affection¬ 
ate  answer  both  to  Rosalene  and  her  father, 
in  which  his  speedy  return  was  an  event 
predicted  with  certainty.  Many  months 
elapsed  after  that  period,  ere  any  thing 
again  was  heard  of  Reginald  Hylton. 

c‘  Rosalene  wrote  repeatedly  ;  but  her 
letters,  however  couched  in  the  fondest 
terms,  produced  no  reply",  and  eventually 
she  was  forced  to  conclude  that  some  fresh 
beauty  had  obliterated  her  image  from  his 
mind.  For  a  long  period,  her  confidence 
in  the  honour  of  her  lover  struggled  against 
this  fearful  conjecture,  but  suspense  at  last 
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became  dismal  certainty.  Rosalene  was 
not  made  for  revenge  ;  she  pitied,  she 
pardoned,  and  she  prayed  for  him  who 
had  left  her  to  misery  and  despair. 

<c  At  that  time  I  was  a  constant,  almost 
daily  visitor  at  her  father’s  house,  and 
who  shall  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
1  regarded  this  beauteous,  this  gentle  vic¬ 
tim.  Each  day  I  noted  her  cheek  look¬ 
ed  paler  than  the  preceding  :  her  fine 
form  became  attenuated,  and  her  spirits 
wholly  fled.  All  this  was  not  evident  to 
the  casual,  the  unacquainted,  or  the  heart¬ 
less  observer.  Rosalene’s  woes  were  not 
displayed  for  general  sympathy  ;  Rosa¬ 
lene’s  slow  but  certain  journey  to  eternity 
was  not  palpable  to  every  eye  ;  she  strove 
to  be  cheerful,  and  to  those  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  the  countenance  betrays, 
and  who  seek  not  tb  penetrate  that  laby¬ 
rinth  of  hopes  and  fears,  the  heart,  she 
appeared  to  succeed.  Me  it  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  ;  1  saw  the  glance  of  internal  an¬ 
guish  which  followed  the  merry  smile,  or 
the  cheerful  repartee  ;  I  saw  the  paleness, 
and  the  flushing  I  noticed,  which  denoted 
where  gradual  decline,  that  curse  of  our 
English  climate,  had  marked  its  lovely 
victim.  Still  it  was  not  too  late  to  save 
her ;  I  had  been  somewhat  a  favourite 
with  the  Major  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
village,  and  by  the  advice  of  her  father, 
I  determined  to  write  a  few  lines  to  him, 
concealing  the  real  interest  I  felt  in  the 
event,  and  merely  representing  myself  as 
a  casual  observer.  I  conjured  him  by  the 
love  of  Heaven,  not  to  suffer  the  victim  of 
affection  for  him  to  perish,  and  I  implored 
him  as  he  would  save  himself  from  years 
of  fruitless  repentance,  to  hasten  hither. 

“  I  procured  his  address  from  $ir  Ar¬ 
thur  W  ardour,  and  dispatched  the  letter  ; 
I  have  reason  to  know  he  received  it.  It 
was  never  answered.” 

Mr.  Harrowby  paused,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  suppress  a  sigh  on  the  painful  retros¬ 
pect,  while  Mr.  Wiimott  uttered  an  inter¬ 
jection  expressive  of  indignation  and  sur¬ 
prise.  The  host,  who  had  pondered  over 
the  tale  until  it  had  ceased  to  excite  emo¬ 
tion  in  his  unrefined  bosom,  sipped  his 
ale,  and  gazed  with  sleepy  eye  upon  the 
huge  fire  which  blazed  in  the  old  fashion¬ 
ed  chimney  corner.  The  stranger,  appa¬ 
rently  uninterested,  had  quitted  the  room, 
unperceived,  during  the  foregoing  recital. 
The  farmer  resumed. 

ie  Meantime  Rosalene  sunk  quietly 
under  this  unexpected  stroke  of  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  the  inconstancy  of  her  lover  had 
never  been  contemplated  as  possible.  At 
this  juncture  came  an  invitation  from  Sir 
Arthur  and  Lady  Wardourto  Rosalene  to 
spend  some  time  with  them  at  their  seat  in 
Y - .  In  the  hope  that  it  would  divert  her 


melancholy,  Mr.  Grey  and  her  mother 
insisted  on  the  invitation  being  accepted, 
and  Rosalene,  wholly  in  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  departed  to  join  her  kind 
friends  at  the  Hall.  Her  absence  was 
but  of  short  duration,  and  the  incident 
which  occurred  there  and  accelerated  her 
death,  I  will  relate  as  I  have  good  reason 
to  know  it  occurred. 

“  A  grand  dinner  party  was  given  at 
the  Hall  by  Sir  Arthur,  shortly  after  Ro¬ 
salene’s  arrival,  and  to  which  most  of  the 
surrounding  gentry  were  invited,  and  like¬ 
wise  some  of  young  Wardour’s  military 
companions  then  in  England.  Among 
these  latter  was  a  dissipated  slave  of  fa¬ 
shion,  named  Frederic  Halliday,  and  after 
dinner  was  removed,  but  before  the  ladies 
retired,  he  began  to  boast  of  his  various 
exploits  on  the  Continent. 

‘  See,’  he  added,  addressing  those 
around  him,  and  displaying  a  trinket, 
f  this  I  received  from  the  fair  hand  of  a 
lady,  after  being  fortunate  enough  to  save 
her  life  at  Paris.  It  was,  she  told  me, 
the  gift  of  her  favoured  lover,  and  had 
she  possessed  another  trifle  worthy  my 
acceptance,  she  would  not  have  parted 
with  it.’  After  being  duly  admired  by 
those  nearest,  it  was  handed  down  the 
table,  and  Rosalene,  half  involuntary, 
leant  forward  to  see  it — it  was  her  Golden 
Cross  !  You  may  imagine  what  were  her 
agonising  feelings  ;  but  here  pride  for  a 
period  came  to  her  aid  ;  no  shriek,  no 
sign  of  recognition  escaped  her  ;  she  took 
it  in  her  hand,  gave  it  to  the  next  person, 
and  even  smiled  at  the  remark  of  Lady 
Wardour,  that  it  was  similar  to  one  she 
had  seen  her.  favourite  wear. 

tc  Shortly  afterwards  the  ladies  retired, 
and  immediately  on  reaching  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Rosalene  fainted.  She  was  borne 
to  her  chamber,  and  a  violent  attack  of 
delirium  followed  ;  it  was  more  than,  her 
feeble  frame  could  bear ;  and  the  family 
physician  having  declared  her  state  hope¬ 
less,  she  desired  to  be  conveyed  back  to 
her  father’s  house.  After  some  conside¬ 
ration,  her  wishes  Were  not  disputed,  and 
by  easy  stages  she  returned  to  her  native 
village,  alas  l  only  to  die. 

I  chanced  to  be  at  her  father’s  when 
she  was  borne  from  the  carriage,  and  ere 
I  left  the  house,  she  beckoned  me  to  her, 
and  said, — 

“  ‘  Mr.  Harrowby,  if  you  ever  see — 
Reginald  Hylton — pray  bear  my  forgive¬ 
ness  to  him.  Tell  him  my  last  prayer  was 
for  his  happiness — farewell  !’  She  gave 
me  her  hand  ;  it  was  cold  and  clammy. 
In  seven  hours  from  that  period,  her  pure 
and  noble  spirit  had  fled  to  Heaven. 

I  cannot  describe  the  misery  of  her 
wretched  parents  ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  be 
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imagined  ;  for,  alas  !  there  are  few  if  any 
who  have  not  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
some  object  equally  valued. 

“  The  day  of  the  funeral  had  been 
fine,  but  towards  evening  it  became  tem¬ 
pestuous,  the  thunder  rolled  hoarsely,  the 
vivid  lightning  flashed  with  painful  bril¬ 
liancy  ;  and  the  rain  descended  in  tor¬ 
rents.  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  my 
solitary  parlour,  when  a  knocking  at  the 
door  informed  me  some  visitor  had  arrived. 

‘  Perhaps,’  thought  I,  ‘  ’tis  farmer  Grey, 
come  to  soothe  his  sorrow  by  condoling 
with  me.’  A  single  glance  at  the  person 
who  immediately  afterwards  entered  the 
room,  convinced  me  I  was  in  error.  A 
tall  and  manly  figure,  enveloped  in  an  un¬ 
dress  military  cloak  advanced  towards  me, 
and  the  voice  of  Major  Hylton  fell  with 
astounding  effect  upon  my  startled  ear. 

“  ‘  Well,  farmer  Harrowby,  how  is  it 
with  you  ?  and  how  with  my  kind  father- 
in-law  that  is  to  be,  and  his  dear  lady, 
and  my  peerless  Rosalene  ?’ 

“  My  blood  began  to  boil  most  fu¬ 
riously  at  this  address,  I  looked  upon  the 
speaker  as  the  murderer  of  Rosalene,  and 
these  words  sounded  to  me  in  that  agi¬ 
tated  moment  as  the  laugh  of  the  demon 
who  triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  has  worked. 

1  had,  however,  been  early  taught  not  to 
give  way  to  sudden  impulses  of  passion, 
and  a  forced  coldness  was  the  result. 

“  ‘  As  well.  Major  Hylton,  as  the  last 
letters  you  received  can  lead  you  to  ex¬ 
pect.’ 

“ ‘  Good  news,’  he  answered,  with 
astonishing  composure,  ‘  this  is  good 
news,  indeed.  I  have  not  seen  Rosalene 
yet :  you  told  me  her  state  of  health  was 
delicate,  and  I  feared  my  sudden  appear¬ 
ance,  after  an  absence  so  long  and  so 
tediously  protracted,  might  alarmingly 
agitate  her  ;  and  so  you,  perhaps,  dear 
sir,  wilt  be  kind  enough  to  go  first,  and 
prepare  her  for  my  arrival.’ 

“‘If  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I 
go  first.  Major  Hylton,  I  must  obey  it, 
but  not  to  prepare  her  for  your  arrival, 
for  give  me  leave  frankly  to  tell  you, 
where  she  now  is  you  will  never  ap¬ 
pear.’ 

“  ‘  How  1’  he  uttered  impatiently, 
‘  what  is  your  meaning  ?  some  fearful 
mystery  lurks  in  those  words,  explain  ! 
explain  1’  v 

“  ‘  Can  you  not  guess.  Sir,  at  my 
meaning  ?  The  mortal  part  of  Rosalene 
Grey,  which  you  have  destroyed,  lies  in 
yon  churchyard  ;  but  her  spirit,  which 
you  could  not  injure,  is  in  Heaven  !* 

Again  the  farmer  paused. 

“  What  did  he  answer  ?”  inquired 
the  interested  Wihnot. 

(To  be  continued,,) 


A  TALE  OF  BARTLEMY  FAIR. 

For  the  Olio. 

In  “  rare  Ben  Jonson’s”  days,  this  Fair 
Was  flourishing  and  green; 

An  open  space  and  copious  lair 
Gave  pleasure  to  the  scene; 

Each  corner  led  to  44  Solar  Inns,” 

Where  friends  revived  their  clay. 

And  in  the  Galleries  shrived  their  sins 
With  priests  in  orders  gray. 

The  44  Court  Pye  Poudre”  held  its  scales 
To  balance  right  and  wrong; 

Clothiers  and  liuxters  showed  their  hales. 

With  traffic,  claim  and  song: 

44  Saint  Bartlemy”  with  open’d  gates, 

The  44  Magnus”  and  the  44  Less,” 

Renew’d  their  mandates  and  their  states, 

And  saved  them  from  the  “  Presse.” 

The  “  Cross  at  Chepe,” — the  “  Change  at 
Ponies,” 

The  “  Mysteries  atthe  Barrs;” 

The  44  Come,  buye !”  Maydens  at  the  “  Stalls” 
To  Saracens  from  wars : 

The  pious  masques  of  Scripture  writ, 

44  Processions  of  the  Jews,” 

Seasoned  with  wise  and  foolish  wit. 

Clowns  in  all  ages  use. 

The  44  Gallant  Knights  in  Giltspur”  ride. 

The  44  Templars  from  the  Flete;” 

The  ruffled  coxcombs,  side  by  side, 
Quintessence  of  conceit ; 

The  “  Ladies”  from  the  windows,  dress’d. 

In  laughter,  love  and  chat. 

Bending  to  beaux,  their  nods  caress’d 
Responsive  with  the  hat. 

The  choicest  men,  of  wines  and  spice. 

That  haunted  town  all  day,' 

And  sat  in  taverns’  nooks  to  slice 
The  night  in  broils,  or  play  : 

64  Princes”  disguised  as  44  serving  wights,” 
Monks  in  their  cloisters  garbed  ; 

And  many  a 44  hue  and  cry”  for  sights 
The  unsheathed  rapiers  barbed. 

The  44  Fair  was  Foul,” —  the  44  Market” 
check’d. 

The  44  Charter  Trade”  abused  ; 

Fun,  frolic,  crime  increased  ;  neglect 
Industrious  men  refused 
Their  lawful  callings — Hence,  cabal 
Succeeded  to  prevent 
The  erection  of  a  44  business  stall,” 

The  original  intent. 

What  is  it  now  ? — The  times  compare  : 

’Tis  44  Smithfield”  and  ’tis  44  Fair;” 

A  crowd  confined  within  a  square. 

Nine-tenths  the  sons  of  care  : 

One  day  the  horned  tribe  is  pent, 

Another,  swine  and  steed ; 

Then  44  hay  and  straw”  from  country  sent, 
And  sold  with  salesmen’s  speed. 

The  Fair  by 44  Shrieves  and  Mayor”  proclaim’d, 
The  Shows  on  purchased  ground, 

Booths,  stalls  and  wonders,  wond’rous  famed 
The  44  Seven”  of  British  ground  ; 

Pictures  more  large  than  life  display’d. 

More  rare  than  that  within. 

For  which  the  rated  price  is  paid 
In  circling  scenes  of  din. 

44  Hamlet’s”  performed  in  half  an  hour, 

A  44  Comedy”  in  less  ; 

And  to  conceive  the  44  Farce,”  no  power 
Without  a  sight  can  guess  : 
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The  tumbling,  ride  and  horsemanship, 

The  sleight  of  hand,  the  wax, 

Giants  and  dwarfs  and  clowns  that  skip 
O’er  Pantaloons  and  backs. 

“  Red  Barns”  are  seen — “  Murders”  are  cried 
“  Lambourn !’’ — In  dens  “  Wild  Beasts,” 

Cowhearted  slaves,  of  home  denied. 

Half  starved  to  show  their  feasts;* 

The  elephants,  inured  to  tricks, 

All  magnitudes  enlarged ; 

And  e’en  the  “  Salt  Box”  sounds,  to  fix 
Attentions  folly-charged. 

He  that  stares  here,  stares  more,  anon. 

To  find  his  pocket  fleeced  ; 

Experience  comes  when  money’s  gone, 

And  minds,  when  that’s  released  : 

The  organs,  gongs,  mouthpieces,  bands 
Make  the  most  noise  they  can ; 

While  sweeps  the  “  wet  uns fried  in  stands. 
Enjoy  their  “  sop  in  pan.” 

Lucky  bags,  oysters,  toys  and  nuts, 

With  ginger  spiced  for  toys  ; 

Gilt  wares  for  children,  wares  for  sluts, 

And  drums  for  infants’ noise : 

What  is  there  not  ?  What  is,  there  ? — Here 
Description’s  aim  must  fail— 

“  lit.  Bartlemy”  comes  once  a  year, 

This  comes  to  end  the  Tale. 

PR-iEco. 

One  of  the  Hundred  of  the 
Smithfield  Pens.  Sept.  1839. 


NOBODY ! 

WITH  NOTES  FEELING  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

“  What  manner  of  man  is  he?” — By  Some¬ 
body. 

For  the  Olio. 


It  is  a  matter  of  derision  among  philo¬ 
sophers — it  is  the  constant  appellative  with 
the  vulgar — it  is  the  sceptical  opinion  of 
three  parts  of  the  generated  from  Adam — 
who,  most  undoubtedly  (and  undeniably) 
came  from  nobody  ;  that  this  illiterate, 
defective,  and  phantomic  substance  has 
never  yet  had  any  individual  and  real 
existence. 

It  will,  doubtless,  appear  strange  to  the 
erudite  part  of  this  metropolitan  mart  for 
cacology,  theology,  physiology,  cranio- 
logy,  and  every  other  “  ology  ”  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  that  an  unenlighted  and  in¬ 
significant  individual  like  myself — a  crea¬ 
ture  emanating  from  the  smoke  and  fog 
of  London — a  being.generated  without  the 
aid  either  of  steam  or  gas,  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  irradiate  the  minds  of  Thames’ 
enlightened  philosophers,  and  prove  to 
occular  demonstration,  the  existence  of 
this  bodiless  cacho-demon. 

But  I,  (individual,  glorious //)  have 
stronger  proofs  than  the  metaphorical  ideas 
which  revel  in  the  fancy  of  a  superannu¬ 
ated  opium-eater,*  of  the  co-existence  of 
this  “  non-entity,”  as  is  generally  applied 


*  Vide  “  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater.” 


to  this  harmless,  miserable,  and  disem¬ 
bodied  creation. 

I  am.  Nobody  ! 

It  is  no  less  “  trite”  than  “  true,”  that 
there  are  innumerable  classes  of  Nobodies 
in  the  world  ;  breathing  the  same  atmos¬ 
pheric  and  putrescent  place  with  you. — ■ 
Ay  I  with  you ,  gentle  reader,  ( gentle  if 
ye  are  feminine  and  lovely — but  other¬ 
wise,  if  masculine.)  Look  at  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  our  reviews,  magazines,  that 
appear  quarterly  and  monthly  ;  and  some 
that  are  born  weakly ,  amid  the  press  of 
literature  and  life  ; — look  into  their  pages, 

I  say — read  their  contents  and  enquire, 
who  they  are  by,  and  the  answer  invari¬ 
ably  is,  “  Oh  Nobody.’’ 

It  is  not  with  me,  as  with  the  rest  of 
the  world — they  can  exclaim  in  the  words 
of  the  song,  in  tones  of  happiness  and 
ease — 

I  care  for  nobody ,  no  not  I, 

While  nobody  cares  for  me. 

Now,  Nobody  is  all  my  care ,  all  my  suf¬ 
ferings  :  and  somebody,  nay,  perhaps, 
dozens  of  bodies,  care  for  me.  Alas  !  I 
am  the  link  between  life  and  death— a 
dissecting  mass,  that  waits  to  be  entombed, 
and  yet  remains  among  the  living. 

To  make  this  article  more  explicit  and 
perspicuous,t  I  must  relate  some  of  the 
extraordinary  events  which  have  darkened 
the  leaves  of  my  existence.  Life  is  but  a 
book,  each  page  denotes  a  day,  and  we, 
but  as  in  reading,  turn  over  a  fresh  leaf, 
with  the  same  monotony  and  unchange¬ 
able  ideas.  It  is  true,  each  day  varies  in 
its  comments  on  misery  and  bliss — but  if, 
like  life,  the  subject  is  interesting,  we 
continue  perusing  and  perusing  till  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  things — the 
end. 

I  am  informed,^  I  was  from  the  cradle 
a  sickly  fading  being  ;  life  seems  to  have 
been  allotted  to  me  merely  to  render 
existence  unendurable.  However,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  (to  my  sorrow)  to  battle  through 
the  months  and  years  of  my  boyhood,  (by 
the  aid  of  medicine)  with  some  little  suc¬ 
cess  ;  my  parents,  and  indeed,  every  tie 
of  kindred  and  friendship, [|  had  long  been 
mingled  in  the  dust,  before  I  had  scarcely 
attained  my  teens  ;  while  I,  the  sickly 
scion  of  a  healthy  tree,  lingered  on  earth. 


t  Two  things  erased  from  the  vocabulary  of 
metaphysics  ;  not  that  I  (Heaven  help  me  !) 
am  any  metaphysician  ;  or  that  the  substance 
of  this  disembodied  body  is  at  all  metaphysi¬ 
cal.  No — I  maintain  that  it  is  a  fact,  an  un¬ 
deniable  fact,  a  truth— though  uncommon, 
strange,  and  wonderful  I 
t  For  I  cannot  vouch,  with  any  certainty, 
or  safety  myself;  being  at  that  period  too  in¬ 
fantine  to  note  any  circumstance. 

||  Beings,  on  whose  lives  you  might  have 
taken  a  lease  of  999  years. 
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Placed  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
impenetrable  man,  both  with  respect  to 
kindness  and  amusement,  I  became  a 
curious  modification  of  man  and  beast ; 
indeed,  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  that 
all  the  better  qualities  of  my  heart  have 
germinated  from  the  brute  creation.  Edu¬ 
cated  under  the  care  of  this  human  statue 
— he  was  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the 
power  of  correction  and  severe  discipline 
— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  I  grew  up 
a  creature  totally  unknown  among  the 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe.  Living 
in  a  state  of  isolation,  all  my  ideas  be¬ 
came  torpid,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  slept  away  that  part  of  my  existence 
— would  that  the  rest  were  sleep  ! 

From  this  state  of  slavery  I  at  length 
escaped,  but,  being  still  under  age,  I  was 
obliged  to  conceal  myself  from  the  search 
of  my  guardian.  Arriving  in  London, 
after  a  wearisome  walk  on  foot,  with  the 
little  cash  I  had  about  me,  I  took  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  that  dirty,  disagreeable  place,  Mid¬ 
dle  Row,  High  Hoiborn,  corner  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Street,*  Seven  Dials, — the  elegant 
receptacle  and  refuge  for  worn  out  soles3 
and  I  had  three  needed  repairing  ;  thus 
safely  housed,  for  a  fleeting  time  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  enjoy  the  evanescent  gaieties 
that  abound  in  this  many  scened  metro¬ 
polis.  Each  shadow  of  pleasure  now 
glided  before  my  astonished  eyes  r  but  the 
tide  of  my  transient  bliss  was  at  length 
brought  to  an  ebb  by  the  emptiness  of  my 
purse.  To  apply  to  my  guardian  for  a 
further  supply,  was  to  be  again  incarce¬ 
rated  with  additional  severity,  leaving 
alone  the  punishment  and  cool  taunts  I 
must  have  endured  from  his  hands  and 
lips. 

A  twelvemonth  had  yet  to  expire  before 
I  could  exclqjm  with  the  freedom  of  youth 
— “  I  am  twenty-one  !”  Thought  upon 
thought  passed  through  my  memory,  and 
each  new  idea  was  driven  away  by  its 


*  If  any  of  my  readers  are  inquisitive  enough 
4o  learn  the  authenticity  of  this  narrative,  they 
may  inquire  at  the  fishmonger’s,  (the  landlord 
of  my  elegant  and  ethereal  attic,)  from  the 
window  of  which  I  have  so  often  ruminated 
on  the  Malay  colour  of  the  bricks  and 
mortars  of  the  opposite  domiciles.  One 
anecdote,  sufficiently  expressive  of  my  ex- 
tremeg  destitution  at  this  time,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  relating.  One  day,  l  had  an  uncon¬ 
querable  desire  to  visit  the  theatre  ;  hut  I  had, 
(at  the  same  time)  no  money.  I  by  chance 
cast  my  eyes  upon  a  pair  of  leather  under¬ 
standers,  they  were  the  best  and  only — I  had 
buta  pair  of  shoesbesides;so  I  took  them  under 
my  arm,  and  stopped  at  the  various  laborato¬ 
ries  for  old  shoes,  and  at  last,  after  parading 
the  street  till  my  spirit  was  worn  out,  I 
was  glad  to  take  eighteen-pence,  with  which  I 
entered  the  one  shilling  gallery,  and  with  the 
remaining  sixpence  feasted  gloriously  on  a-la- 
mode  beef  1 S 


successor,  but  all  were  alike  unavailable. 
Money  I  was  determined  to  possess — but 
how  ?  Jews  were  my  antipathy,  and 
brokers  I  knew  nothing  about. 

At  last,  with  the  intensity  of  my  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  the  terror  of  my  being  discovered, 
I  threw  myself  into  a  delirious  fever.  A 
poor  old  woman  (my  neighbour,  who 
occupied  the  opposite  tile-chamber )  feel¬ 
ing  for  my  situation,  called  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  surgeon,  a  man  of  extensive 
practice,  but  little  respectability.  In  this 
state  of  extreme  illness’,  I  continued  to 
linger  some  months,  each  week  incurring 
additional  expences,  which  I,  thus  situat¬ 
ed,  was  unable  to  discharge. 

In  the  various  conversations  on  human 
nature  witli  which  my  medical  attendant 
enlivened  the  dulness  of  the  hour,  death 
was  a  frequent  and  a  favourite  theme  with 
him  ;  and  among  other  professional  anec¬ 
dotes,  he  related  many  of  persons  having 
a  total  indifference  of  interment.,  and  told 
of  several  who  had  disposed  of  their  body 
to  him,  to  be  submitted  after  life  to  dis¬ 
section. 

Mr.  Peter  Klaus  (a  German  by  birth) 
was  a  great  anatomist ;  and  though  the 
subject  at  first  appeared,  to  my  ardent 
mind,  hideously  revolting,  I  however, 
came  to  the  determination  of  selling  my 
body  ;  for,  by  this  only,  could  I  obtain 
the  smallest  command  over  the  god  of  my 
existence-gold  5 

After  some  slight  demur  on  the  part  of 
Klaus  with  respect  to  terms,  we  at  length 
agreed  upon  a  settlement ; — he  was  to  pay 
me  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  and 
cancel  all  obligations  I  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Peter,  for  his  attendance  and  medi¬ 
cine  during  my  illness.  This  deed  was 
legally  drawn  up,  wherein  I  bequeathed 
my  body  after  “  this  life”f  to  the  German 
Professor  of  Anatomy  for  value  received, 
to  be  “  cut,  dissected,  and  quartered  as  he 
thought  fit.” 

At  this  period  of  my  life  reflection  was 
seldom  the  companion  of  my  pillow  or 
my  couch  ;  goaded  on  by  the  delusions  of 
a  bewildered  mind,  I  plunged  unheedful 
into  every  pleasure  that  the  town  could 
afford.  It  is  true,  that,  even  with  this 
sum,  which  appeared  to  me  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  treasure,  I  was  obliged  to  be  econo¬ 
mical.  Month  after  month  passed  away, 
yet  still  the  wished-for  moment  when  the 
fetters  of  my  youth  were  to  be  broken  by 
a  word — a  mere  word — but  what  a  talis¬ 
man  !  It  was  the  charm  that  was  to  give 


t  Which  was,  by  the  by,  in  a  very  com- 
sumptive  way,  and  also  gloriously  inflicted, 
(tor  Mr,  Peter  !)  with  a  disease  that  was  liable 
to  carry  me  oil'  without  “  Benefit  of  Clergy.'5 
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me  liberty— but  above  all  money, — both 
of  which  I  was  dying  to  possess."^' 

The  hour— the  day— at  length  burst 
upon  me  in  its  glittering  charms,  and  1 
became  another  man  !  I  was  myself, 
though  in  fact,  I  was  anything  but  my¬ 
self  l  Again  I  launched  forth  into  every 
expensive  depravity,  and  became  an  adept 
in  libertinism.  But  among  the  other  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  charter  on  my  life,  was  that 
I  should  never  employ  any  one  but  this 
double-bodied  Peter  Klausf  in  sickness  ! 

Again  I  fell  under  the  care  of  my  body- 
holder  ;  indeed,  how  such  a  withered  piece 
of  mortality  existed  in  this  depraved  stale 
of  living,  seemed  to  me  a  wonder  ;  to  him 
it  appeared  a  miracle  of  Prince  Hohen- 
loe’s.  Now  it  was  that  the  idea  of  my 
body  not  belonging  to  me,  burst  upon  me 
with  terrible  reality,  and  I  at  last  became 
sensible  to  my  sufferings  and  unnatural 
crime.  To  do  old  Klaus  justice,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  bestowed  every  care  on  me  through 
all  my  series  of  disease  and  wretchedness. 
But  the  most  dreadful  and  powerful  accu¬ 
sers  of  my  conscience,  now  attended  me 
in  my  dreams.  Surely — surely,  we  are 
gifted  with  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain 
in  these  chimeras  of  the  soul :  may  it  not, 
without  the  least  impropriety,  be  termed  a 
second  existence— a  life  within  a  life.  Oh! 
it  was  in  these  dreams  that  the  hideous  fate 
which  awaited  me,  first  alarmed  me  with 
all  its  tormenting  terrrors.  Night  after 
night  have  I  felt  and  seen  myself  the  vic¬ 
tim — the  unwilling  but  powerless  victim 
of  the  dissecting  room  !  Ay,  (dreadful  to 
relate)  I  have  endured  the  excoriating 
marks  of  the  knife — have  felt  limb  from 
limb  separated  from  the  body,  while  the 
sense  of  existence  still  remained  in  <each 
divided  part !  I  have  beheld  myself  an 

anatom}7 - have  counted  with  ideal 

hands  every  bone  in  the  skeleton  which 
was  so  lately  mine,  and  I  knew  it  was 
myself — and  I  felt  the  touch  of  those 
ideal  hands!  I  have  seen,  after  each 
gross  mass  of  flesh  had  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  dissection — seen  it  thrown  to  the 
dogs  !  Yes  !  I  have  felt  them  eat  me — 
felt  their  devouring  jaws  consuming  the 
flesh,  while  I  gazed  on  and  endured  ! 

To  be  continued . 


*  I  could  Lave  written  that  word  then  with¬ 
out  my  hand  trembling  from  the  excess  of 
horror  ;  it  would  not  have  seemed  to  my  dis¬ 
ordered  faculty  as  it  does  now,  the  omen  for 
my  approaching  dissolution,  but  I  cannot  now 
calmly  glance  ovor  the  paper  and  not  feel  a 
horrible  and  uncomfortable  sensation,  that  I 
may  be  next  week  the  victim  of  the  dissecting 
room  ! 

+  Double-bodied. —  Heaven  alone  can  say 
how  many  this  Vampire  had  possessed  himself 
of.  By  the  by,  with  all  his  dealings  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  other  persons’  flesh,  he  out-skeleton¬ 
ed  even  the  Anatome  Vivante. 


RANDOM  IDEAS  OF  A  SCRIBBLER. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Idleness  is  the  murderer  of  time  and 
the  destroyer  of  comfort  ;  it  is  the  rich 
man’s  bane,  the  tradesman’s  ruin,  and  the 
poor  man’s  curse. 

Genius,  like  an  exotic  plant,  is  rare ; 
and  requires,  not  only  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  also 
a  shelter  from  the  squalls  of  fortune  and 
the  frosts  of  adversity,  without  which  it 
will  wither  and  die. 

Ingratitude  is  a  vice  more  repugnant, 
perhaps,  than  most  others  to  the  hearts  of 
all  men.  The  ungrateful  man  seems 
better  fitted  for  the  society  of  demons, 
than  for  that  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the 
vice,  which  has  degraded  him  below  the 
level  of  his  species,  appears  rather  as  the 
depravity  of  a  fiend,  than  as  the  failing 
of  a  man. 

Happiness  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  all 
men  :  how  few,  alas!  there  be  who  seek 
it  aright !  Pleasure  and  wealth  may  well 
be  called  ils  phantoms,  in  the  chace  of 
which  we  too  frequently  pass  by,  as  of 
little  consequence,  its  only  tangible  reality 
— a  good  conscience. 

Disappointments  are  to  the  mind, 
what  ill-health  is  to  the  body  :  the  latter 
is  certainly,  in  itself,  a  thing  we  must  be 
desirous  of  shunning  ;  yet,  without  it,  we 
could  not  feel  half  the  enjoyment  of 
health  :  the  same  observation  will  hold 
good  as  regards  the  former ;  for,  if  all  our 
wishes  were  granted,  and  all  our  hopes 
fulfilled,  man,  restless  as  he  is,  and  fond 
as  he  ever  has  been  of  change,  would  find 
but  little  pleasure  in  the  constant  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  desires  ;  and  even  happi¬ 
ness  itself  would  be  likely  to  become  irk¬ 
some. 

Truth  should  ever  be  held  sacred  : 
equivocation  is  the  worst  species  of  lying  ; 
and  falsehood  disgraces  the  utterer, 
whether  it  be  in  a  trifle  or  in  things  of 
more  importance. 

Perseverance  will  do  more  than  we  may 
at  first  be  aware  of :  if  it  will  not  remove 
every  difficulty,  it  will  certainly  remove 
many  :  the  most  persevering  may  some¬ 
times  be  disappointed  ;  but  those  who  are 
careless  and  indifferent  are,  doubtless,  dis¬ 
appointed  much  oftener. 

Obstinacy  is  the  most  deadly  foe  that 
improvement  has.  While  the  indolent 
have  but  little  chance  of  shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  prejudice,  the  obstinate  have 
none  whatever.  It  is  to  obstinacy  that 
we  may  trace  all  that  has  ever  been  op¬ 
posed  to  truth  ;  and  it  is  to  nothing  else 
that  the  frequent  quarrels  among  friends 
and  relations,  so  trivial  in  themselves,  but 
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often  so  distressing  in  their  consequences, 
may  be  attributed. 

Benevolence  imprints  a  godlike  beauty 
upon  the  soul  of  man  :  this  feeling  is  op¬ 
posed  to  every  thing  that  is  unworthy  of 
our  nature,  and  is  that  which  immortal 
beings  should  be  most  anxious  to  cultivate 
and  expand. 

Conscientious  Probity  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  honest  dealing  :  the  man  within 
whose  bosom  it  is  not  to  be  found,  may  be 
trusted  only  as  far  as  you  have  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  discovering  whether  he  cheats 
you  or  not. 

Serenity  of  temper  is  the  mind’s 
good  health,  which  we  should  always  (as 
is  clearly  our  interest)  assiduously  endea¬ 
vour  to  preserve.  r.  jarman. 


A  SONG. - By  Thomas  Cambria  Jones, 

Author  of  the  Bard’s  Dream ,  &c.  &c. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  Stranger,  where  goest  thou 
All  through  the  falling  snow  ; 

Is  there  no  home  below, 

Palmer,  for  thee  V* 

“  Long  may  I  gaze  around, 

Over  this  winter  ground. 

Ere  such  a  place  is  found. 

Maiden,  for  me.” 

“  Stranger,  if  right  I  ween, 

From  thy  bland  eye  and  mien, 

Love  to  thy  heart  hath  been 
Telling  his  tale : 

Else  why  do’st  thou  careless  roam, 
Thus  from  thy  far-off  home, 

In  the  wild  winter’s  gloom, 

With  the  bleak  gale.” 

“  Maiden,  there  once  lived  one, 

Ere  I  to  the  war  had  gone. 

Who  vow’d  unto  me  alone 
Constant  to  be.” 

“  Come  in  from  the  falling  snow, 
Beloved  !  I  know  thee  now — 

Heart  and  all  I’ll  bestow, 

True-love,  to  thee.” 


THE  HOSTLER. 


Heigh  ho  !  An’t  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I’ll 
be  hanged :  Charles’  wain  is  over  the  new 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed — 
What,  Hostler! - 

H.  Anon— anon.  Hen.  IV. 

The  hostler  is  accustomed  to  reckon 
with  his  host.  He  is  a  serving  man  in 
every  sense,  yet  his  sense  does  not  always 
serve  him.  He  is  a  kind  of  “  Will  o’  the 
wisp,”  because  he  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
midnight  perambulator,  and  sometimes 
produces  the  vapours.  But  the  ostler  is 
not  an  ignis  fatuus,  for  he  is  known  to  be 


substantially  erected  ie  oft  on  a  plat  of 
rising  ground.”  The  star  of  his  horizon 
is  that  which  waxes  and  wanes  in  his  lan- 
thorn.  He  is  lord  of  his  own  ascendant, 
as  he  often  takes  his  repose  on  a  throne  of 
hay,  which  is  well  trussed  in  the  snugly 
thatched  loft,  and  he  accounts  for  his 
being,  though  a  dwarf  in  stature,  a  lofty 
man.  The  horse  knows  him  at  a  glance 
for  his  stable  commodities.  '  He  is  not 
excelled  by  Roman  acolothists  in  their 
obsequies  for  their  manes, — for  he  keeps 
those  of  his  steed  in  awe  as  well  as  order. 
He  is  apt  in  the  re-ceiving  oats,  and 
mixes  as  few  beans  in  the  measure  as 
would  deceive  any  grammarian, Dr. Syntax 
or  Hudibras,  or  Sancho  Panza,  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  So  far  as  he  supplies  the  troughs, 
he  is  a  waterman  ;  but,  like  those  who 
are^chary  of  the  heaven  and  sea-united 
liquid,  he  doles  it  out  sparingly,  even  by 
the  pail  and  bucket.  He  makes  preten¬ 
sions  to  veterinary  knowledge,  and  like  a 
good  netter  frequently  uses  the  mesh. 

I  /ike  a  Scotch  washerwoman,  he  is  a  good 
scrubber,  and  can  currycomb  with  more 
skill  than  Solon’s  wife.  That  he  is  a  man 
of  straw,  the  horse  is  proud  to  find  ;  and 
though  he  be  not  a  French  scholar,  he 
understands  the  verb  ff  manger,”  to  eat. 
He  is  a  bridler  of  the  noblest  animal,  yet, 
perhaps,  is  himself  bride-led.  He  can 
curb  the  rein  and  control  the  loins  better 
than  “  Francis  Moore,  Physician.”  But 
if  you  may  believe  the  asseverations  of 
his  lips,  he  cannot  temper  his  own  passions. 
His  halter  is  often  round  the  necks  of 
those  in  his  custody,  but  he  is  never 
caught  hanging  them.  Unlike  the  je- 
suislical  forms  of  the  inquisition,  his  rack 
is  plenteously  supplied  with  provender, 
and  the  confessions  are,  (i  that  he  im¬ 
proves  the  flesh,  without  a  mangle  or 
torture.”  He  can,  however,  screw  a  tail 
up  to  the  dock,  and  find  a  remedy  for  a 
crib  biter.  So  arbitrary  is  custom,  that 
the  garment  the  fair  sex  wear  next  to 
their  skin,  he  proudly  wears  outside,  and 
worked  with  no  mean  portion  of  plaits 
and  stitches,  which,  as  if  desirous  to 
divide  the  honour,  he  twists  it  as  neatly 
as' he  does  a  horse’s  tail,  with  a  twitch  of 
taste  round  his  wraist  when  he  is  fully 
adorned,  not  like  Lavinia,  “  the  lovely, 
young  Lavinia  l — unadorned  the  most.” 
He  will  give  and  take  a  kick,  but  woe  to 
the  quadruped  that  returns  it.*  If  he 
performs  the  twofold  offices  of  ((  ostler 


*  He  generally  keeps  a  collar  ready  for  an 
installation, — like  a  cock,  crows  on  his  own 
dunghill,  and  uses'his  pitchfork  with  the  skill 
of  a  musician.  Those  who  wish  to  be  regaled 
in  his  clover  must  beware  of  his  cliaf-fing, 
and  knowing  his  “  ways  and  means,”  be 
scrupulous  of  his  “  measures.” 
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and  boots  then  he  has  to  make  the  early 
call,  and  give  his  lights  to  the  drowsy 
traveller,  with  a  gentle  tap  and  the  state 
of  the  weather.  He  is  a  harnesser,  a 
saddler,  and  sometimes  is  sad-led.  But  a 
happy  fellow  when  he  is  under  the  zodiac 
of  the  “  Tap,”  with  pot  companions.* 
A  ghost  story  would  raise  his  credulity  to 
the  highest  pitch — but  a  pleasant  one, 
rock  him  to  sleep  as  firm  as  a  rock.  He 
fetches  and  carries  for  his  employers,  and 
knows  every  corner  of  the  town.  No 
witch  may  be  without  shoes  and  a  broom 
in  his  province,  though  could  he  catch 
one,  he  would  give  her  a  ducking  in  the 
horsepond.  An  old  woman  with  preter¬ 
natural  pretensions  would  not  escape  his 
vengeance.  He  can  whip  better  than  a 
milliner,  and  lash  with  any  critical  re¬ 
viewer.  To  sum  up  his  character  In  a 
word— he  is  useful,  unpretending,  and 
practical.  P. 


I’D  BE  A  PARODY.f 

BY  THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLEY. 

I’d  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  ninny 

On  some  little  song  with  a  popular  tune, 

Not  worth  a  halfpenny,  sold  for  a  guinea. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  : 

I’d  never  sigh  for  the  sense  of  a  Pliny, 

(Who  cares  for  sense  at  St.  James’s  in  June?) 

I’ d  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  ninny, 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Oh  could  I  pickup  a  thought  or  a  stanza, 

I’d  take  a  flight  on  another  bard’s  wings, 

Turning  his  rhymes  into  extravaganza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp— and  then  pilfer  its 
strings  ! 

When  a  poll-parrot  can  croak  the  cadenza 
A  nightingale  loves,  he  supposes  he  sings ! 

Oh,  never  mind,  I  will  pick  up  a  stanza, 

Laugh  at  his  harp  —  and  then  pilfer  its 
strings ! 

What  though  you  tell  me  each  metrical  puppy 
Might  make  of  such  parodies  two  pair  a  day  ; 

Mockingbirds  think  they  obtain  for  each  copy 
Paradise  plumes  for  the  parodied  lay  : 

Ladder  of  fame  !  if  man  can't  reach  thy  top,  he 
Is  right  to  sing  just  as  high  up  as  he  may ; 

I’d  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  puppy. 

Who  makes  of  such  parodies  two  pair  a  day. 


*  I  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  in  an  actual 
scene  recently  represented  by  an  hostler  at  an 
inn.  Being  ready  to  depart,  I  ordered  my 
horse  and  chaise.  “  Be  you  the  gentleman 
what  do  belong  to  the  black  hearse ,  Sir  J”  said 
he,  in  a  drawling  provincial  accent,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Commercial  Room,  and  addressing 
himself  to  me.  “  Yes,”  I  replied.  “Then, 
Sir,  he  be  ready.”  “  Very  good,”  said  I. — 
But  what  was  my  surprise  to  find,  instead  of 
my  black  horse— a  hearse  and  four  waiting  at 
the  door,  that  had  been  resting  at  the  same 
inn,  and  my  black  horse,  enjoying  his  feed  in 
the  stable. 

+  Sharpe’s  Lon.  Mag. 


PROPOSED  BILLS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
SESSION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

For  the  Olio. 


An  act  to  oblige  parents  to  blow  their 
children’s  noses,  or  to  cause  them  to  be 
blown  by  nurse,  cook,  housemaid,  groom, 
helper,  or  other  proper  and  fit  person, 
or  by  any  of  them,  three  times  a  day  in 
summer,  and  nine  in  winter ;  and  to 
preserve  and  keep  clean,  or  cause  or  pro¬ 
cure  to  be  preserved  and  kept  clean,  all 
and  every,  his,  her,  and  their,  and  every 
of  their  faces  and  hands,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  being  committed  as  vagrants  to 
his  majesty’s  jail  or  jails. 

An  act  to  prevent  adults,  male  and 
female,  from  swallowing  cherry-stones, 
and  giving  magistrates,  suspecting  the 
same  to  be  practised,  the  right  of  search 
in  private  places. 

An  act  to  prevent  tipling,  cursing,  and 
swearing,  and  using  improper  language 
among  judges,  as  tending  to  bring  into 
disrespect  the  person  and  authority  of 
our  lord  the  king. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  laid  before  us 
at  our  court  of  St.  James,  that  divers  of 
our  trusty  and  faithful  liege  subjects  are 
hindered  from  receiving  that  justice  in' 
their  several  causes  in  our  several  courts, 
by  reason  of  the  great  volubility  of 
speech  of  barristers,  counsel,  &c.  It  is 
therefore  intended  to  bring  an  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  useless  talking  among  counsel, 
and  that  they  may  not  be  longer  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  longest  at 
any  opening  or  stating  their  client’s  cause, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  disabled  for 
practising  for  the  space  of  one  calendar 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  such  term,  to 
be  publicly  whipped,  and  to  be  whipped 
upon  the  repetition  of  such  offence. 

An  act  to  prevent  judges  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury  from  sleeping  during 
trials,  under  the  penalty  of  being  impri¬ 
soned  for  forty-eight  hours. 

An  act  to  prevent  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  from  being  qualified  to  represent 
any  city,  town,  and  borough,  in  the 
United  Parliament  and  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  without  he  and  they 
shall  in  the  first  place  be  able  to  write 
his  name,  and  repeat  his  catechism,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  hulks 
to  learn  to  read  and  write. 

An  act  to  prevent  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  from  putting  their 
legs  on  the  tables,  chairs,  benches.  See. 
and  to  prevent  yawning,  gaping,  &c. 
under  the  penalty  of  their  exemption 
from  arrests  being  repealed. 

Whereas  of  late  it  hath  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  females  to  obtrude  themselves 
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under  various  unlawful  pretences  into 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  thereby  sedu¬ 
cing  the  attention  of  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  be  it  therefore  known  unto  all 
women,  wives  and  spinsters,  or  deemed, 
reputed  and  known  as  such,  that  it  is 
intended  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  all 
such  further  molestation  apd  interruption, 
and  unlawful  entrance,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  wives  (or  deemed  reputed  or  known 
as  such  as  aforesaid)  being  separated 
from  their  husbands  for  the  space  of  one 
whole  week,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Royal 
Caste  of  Windsor  ;  and  the,  spinsters  (or 
deemed  reputed,  accepted,  taken,  or 
known  as  such  as  aforesaid)  being  like¬ 
wise  imprisoned  in  hulks  and  employed 
in  the  fisheries  at  Virginia  water  for  the 
space  of  one  calendar  month,  or  during 
his  majesty’s  pleasure. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of 
husbands  and  their  wives,  and  to  prevent 
assaults  and  batteries. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  wearing  by 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  of  prepos¬ 
terous  bonnets,  hats,  &c.  and  to  limit 
the  size  of  all  such  bonnets,  hats,  and 
other  coverings  for  the  head  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  forty-five  inches,  or  one  yard 
and  a  quarter,  it  being  presumed  by  such 
salutary  limitation  that  not  more  than 
six  of  his  majesty’s  liege  subjects  can  be 
inconvenienced  by  any  one  bonnet  or 
hat,  used  or  worn,  by  a  single  individual 
at  any  theatre,  concert,  or  other  place 
of  public  amusement,  instead  of  a  dozen 
as  at  present. 

An  act  to  prevent  women  from  wear¬ 
ing  bustles,  or  false  protuberances  be¬ 
hind,  wigs  and  false  teeth. 

An  act  to  prevent  men  from  using 
slays,  and  false  calves. 

An  act  to  enlighten  the  corporation 
of  London,  and  such  members  as  are 
stupid  or  foolish  to  be  denied  turtle  soup 
upon  every  city  dinner  or  dinners. 

Whereas  it  hath  been  intimated  to  our 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  at  our 
court  of  St.  James’  in  solemn  delibera¬ 
tion  assembled,  that  the  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
Old  Maids,  hath  of  late  exceedingly  in¬ 
creased,  threatening  to  overrun  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  destroy  by  their  ferocity  all  the 
young  maids  and  virgins,  and  youthful 
bachelors,  or  otherwise  to  raise  dissen¬ 
sions  among  families,  to  the  manifest  in¬ 
jury  as  tending  to  decrease  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  kingdoms.  Now  therefore 
be  it  known  that  it  is  intended  to  bring 
an  act  for  the  destruction  and  annihila¬ 
tion  of  all  useless  and  dangerous  animals 
and  vermin,  among  which  old  maids  are 
included,  and  our  magistrates  and  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  will  be  empowered  to 


give  a  reward  of  10s.  for  every  head  of 
an  old  maid  so  brought  to  them,  and 
their  heads  and  bodies  afterwards  to  be 
distributed  among  the  hospitals  for  the 
furtherance  of  science,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race. 

God  save  the  King. 


THE  TAPPIT  HEN. 

The  learned  and  indefatigable  author 
of  Waverley,  in  his  notes  to  the  second 
volume  of  Guv  Mannering,  informs  us 
that  tne  ancient  measure  of  capacity, 
denominated  the  Tappit  Hen,  contained 
three  quarts  of  claret. 

Weel  she  toed  a  Hawick  gill. 

And  leugh  to  see  a  Tappit  Hen. 

It  -was  a  pewter  measure,  the  claret 
being  in  ancient  days  served  from  the 
tap,  and  had  the  figure  of  a  hen  upon  the 
lid.  In  later  times,  the  name  was  given 
to  a  glass  bottle  of  the  same  dimensions. 
These  are  rare  apparitions  among  the 
degenerate  topers  of  modern  days. 


GALWEGIAN  LOCALITIES  AND  PERSONAGES 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

ALLUDED  TO  IN  THE  NOVEL  OF  GUY 

MANNERING. 

We  cannot  resist  extracting  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  “  pieces  of  local  history  and 
tradition,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
coincide  with  the  fictitious  persons,  in¬ 
cidents  and  scenery”  of  the  above  delight¬ 
ful  novel. 

“  The  prototype  of  Dirk  Hatteraick  is 
considered  as  having  been  a  Dutch  skip¬ 
per  called  Yawkins.  This  man  wasyvell 
known  on  the  coast  of  Galloway  and 
Dumfries-shire,  as  sole  proprietor  and 
master  of  a  Buckkar,  or  smuggling  lug¬ 
ger,  called  the  Black  Prince.  Being 
distinguished  by  his  nautical  skill  and 
intrepidity,  his  vessel  was  frequently 
freighted,  and  his  own  services  employed, 
by  French,  Dutch,  Manx,  and  Scottish 
smuggling  companies. 

“  A  person  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Buckkar-tea,  from  having  been  a 
noted  smuggler  of  that  article,  and  also 
by  that  of  Bogle-Bush,  (he  place  of  his 
residence,  assured  my  kind  informant, 
Mr.  Train,  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
upwards  of  two  hundred  Lingtow-men 
assemble  at  one  time,  and  go  o  ff  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  fully  laden  with 
contraband  goods. 

“  In  those  halcyon  days  of  the  free 
trade,  the  fixed  price  for  carrying  a  box 
of  tea,  or  bale  of  tobacco,  from  the  coast 
of  Galloway  to  Edinburgh,  was  fifteen 
shillings,  and  a  man  with  two  horses  car- 
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ried  four  such  packages.  The  trade  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  Mr.  Pitt’s  celebra¬ 
ted  commutation  law,  which,  by  reducing 
the  duties  upon  excisable  articles,  enabled 
the  lawful  dealer  to  compete  with  the 
smuggler.  The  statute  was  called  in 
Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  by  those 
who  had  thriven  upon  the  contraband 
trade,  ‘  the  burning  and  starving  act.’ 

“  Sure  of  such  active  assistance  on 
shore,  Yawkins  demeaned  himself  so 
boldly,  that  his  mere  name  was  a  terror 
to  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  He  availed 
hirnself  of  the  fears  which  his  presence 
inspired  on  one  particular  night,  when, 
happening  to  be  ashore  with  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  goods  in  his  sole  cus¬ 
tody,  a  strong  party  of  excisemen  came 
down  on  him.  Far  from  shunning  the 
attack,  Yawkins  sprung  forward^  shout¬ 
ing,  c  Come  on,  my  lads;  Yawkins  is 
before  you.’  The  revenue  officers  were 
intimidated,  and  relinquished  their  prize, 
though  defended  only  by  the  courage  and 
address  of  a  single  man.  On  his  proper 
element,  Yawkins  was  equally  successful. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  landing  his  cargo 
at  the  Manxman’s  lake,  near  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  when  two  revenue  cutters  (the 
Pigmy  and  the  Dwarf,)  hove  in  sight  at 
once  on  different  tacks,  the  one  coming 
round  by  the  Isles  of  Fleet,  the  other  be¬ 
tween  the  point  of  Rueberry  and  the 
Muckle  Ron.  The  dauntless  free-trader 
instantly  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  down 
right  between  the  luggers,  so  close  that 
he  tossed  his  hat  on  the  deck  of  the  one, 
and  his  wig  on  that  of  the  other,  hoisted 
a  cask  to  his  maintop,  to  show  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  bore  away  under  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  pressure  of  canvass,  without 
receiving  injury.  To  account  for  these 
and  other  hair-breadth  escapes,  popular 
superstition  alleged  that  Yawkins  insured 
his  celebrated  Buckkar  by  compounding 
with  the  devil  for  one-tenth  of  his  crew 
every  voyage.  How  they  arranged  the 
separation  of  the  stock  and  tithes,  is  left 
to  our  conjecture.  The  Buckkar  was 
perhaps  called  the  Black  Prince  in  honour 
of  the  formidable  insurer. 

“  The  Black  Prince  used  to  discharge 
her  cargo  at  Luce,  Balcarry,  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  coast ;  but  her  owner’s 
favourite  landing  places  were  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Dee  and  the  Cree,  near  the 
old  Castle  of  Rueberry,  about  six  miles 
below  Kirkcudbright.  There  is  a  cave 
of  large  dimensions  in  the  vicinity  of  Rue¬ 
berry,  which,  from  its  being  frequently 
used  by  Yawkins,  and  his  supposed  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  smugglers  on  the  shore, 
is  now  called  Dirk  Hatteraick’s  cave. 
Strangers  who  visit  this  place,  the  sce¬ 
nery  of  which  is  highly  romantic,  are 


also  shown,  under  the  name  of  the  Gau¬ 
ger’s  Loup,  a  tremendous  precipice,  being 
the  same,  it  is  asserted,  from  which  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  precipitated. 

“  Meg  Merrilies  is  in  Galloway  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  had  her  origin  in  the 
traditions  concerning  the  celebrated  Fl§ra 
Marshal,  one  of  the  royal  consorts  of 
Willie  Marshal,  more  commonly  called 
the  Caird  of  Barullion,  King  of  the 
Gipsies  of  the  Western  Lowlands.  That 
potentate  was  himself  deserving  of  notice, 
from  the  following  peculiarities.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  about 
the  year  1671  ,  and  as  he  died  at  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  23rd  November,  1792,  he 
must  then  have  been  in  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  this  unusually  long  lease  of 
existence  was  noted  by  any  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  of  conduct  or  habits  of  life. 
Willie  had  been  pressed  or  enlisted  in  the 
army  seven  times,  and  had  deserted  as 
often ;  besides  three  times  running  away 
from  the  naval  service.  He  had  been 
seventeen  times  lawfully  married  ;  and, 
besides  such  a  reasonably  large  share  of 
matrimonial  comforts,  was,  after  his  hun¬ 
dredth  year,  the  avowed  father  of' four 
children,  by  less  legitimate  affections. 
He  subsisted  in  his  extreme  old  age  by 
a  pension  from  the  present  Earl  of  Sel¬ 
kirk’s  grandfather.  Will  Marsha]  is 
buried  in  Kirkcudbright  Church,  where 
his  monument  is  still  shown,  decorated 
with  a  scutcheon  suitably  blazoned  with 
two  tups’  horns  and  two  cutty  spotms. 

“  In  his  youth  he  occasionally  took  an 
evening  walk  on  the  highway,  with  the 
purpose  of  assisting  travellers  by  reliev¬ 
ing  them  of  the  weight  of  their  purses. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Caird  of  Barullion 
robbed  the  Laird,  of  Barg  ally,  at  a  place 
between  Carsphairn  and  Dalmellington. 
His  purpose  was  not  achieved  without  a 
severe  struggle,  in  which  the  Gipsy  lost 
his  bonnet,  and  was  obliged  to  escape, 
leaving  it  on  the  road.  A  respectable 
farmer  happened  to  be  the  next  passen¬ 
ger,  and  seeing  the  bonnet,  alighted,  took 
it  up,  and  rather  imprudently  put  it  on 
his  own  head.  At  this  instant,  Bargally 
came  up  with  some  assistants,  and  re¬ 
cognising  the  bonnet,  charged  the  farmer 
of  Bantoberick  with  having  robbed  him, 
and  took  him  into  custody.  There  being 
some  likeness  between  the  parties,  Bar¬ 
gally  persisted  in  his  charge,  and  though 
the  respectability  of  the  farmer’s  charac¬ 
ter  was  proved  or  admitted,  his  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  Circuit  Court  came  on  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  fatal  bonnet  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  court :  Bargally  swore  that 
it  was  the  identical  article  worn  by  the 
man  who  robbed  him  ;  and  he  and  others 
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likewise  deponed  that  they  had  found  the 
accused  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
commuted,  with  the  bonnet  on  his  head. 
The  case  looked  gloomily  for  the  pri¬ 
soner,,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  seem¬ 
ed  unfavourable.  But  there  was  a  per- 
sqja  in  court  who  knew  well  both  who 
did,  and  who  did  not,  commit  the  crime. 
This  was  the  Caird  of  Barullion,  who, 
thrusting  himself  up  to  the  bar,  near  the 
place  were  Bargally  was  standing,  sud¬ 
denly  seized  on  the  bonnet,  put  it  on  his 
head,  and  looking  the  Laird  full  in  the 
face,  asked  him,  with  a  voice  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Court  and 
crowded  audience — c  Look  at  me,  sir, 
and  tell  me,  by  the  oath  you  have  sworn 
—Am  not  I  the  man  who  robbed  you 
between  Carspliairn  and  Dalmellington  V 
Bargally  replied,  in  great  astonishment, 
*  By  Heaven  !  you  are  the  very  man.’— 
e  You  see  what  sort  of  memory  this  gen¬ 
tleman  has,’  said  the  volunteer  pleader  ; 
f  he  swears  to  the  bonnet,  whatever  fea¬ 
tures  are  under  it.  If  you  yourself,  mv 
Lord,  will  put  it  on  your  head,  he  will 
be  willing  to  swear  that  your  Lordship 
was  the  party  who  robbed  him  between 
Carsphairn  and  Dalmellington.’  The 
tenant  of  Bantoberick  was  unanimously 
acquitted,  and  thus  Willie  Marshal  inge¬ 
niously  contrived  to  save  an  innocent 
man  from  danger,  without  incurring  any 
himself,  since  Bargally’s  evidence  must 
have  seemed  to  every  one  too  fluctuating 
to  be  relied  upon. 

<e  While  the  King  of  the  Gipsies  was 
thus  laudably  occupied,  his  royal  consort. 
Flora,  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  steal  the 
hood  from  the  Judge’s  gown  ;  for  which 
oflfence,  combined  with  her  presumptive 
guilt  as  a  gipsy,  she  was  banished  to 
New  England,  whence  she  never  re¬ 
turned. 

(e  Now,  I  cannot  grant  that  the  idea 
of  Meg  Merilies  was,  in  the  first  concoc¬ 
tion  of  the  character,  derived  from  Flora 
Marshal,  seeing  I  have  already  said  she 
was  identified  with  Jean  Gordon,  and  as 
I  have  not  the  Laird  of  Bargally’s  apolo¬ 
gy  for  charging  the  same  fact  on  two 
several  individuals.  Yet  I  am  quite  con¬ 
tent  that  Meg  should  be  considered  as  a 
representative  of  her  sect  and  class  in 
general — Flora,  as  well  as  others. 

tc  The  other  instances  in  which  my 
Gallovidian  readers  have  obliged  me,  by 
assigning  to 

Airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name, 

shall  also  be  sanctioned  so  far  as  the 
Author  may  be  entitled  to  do  so.  I  think 
the  facetious  Joe  Miller  records  a  case 
pretty  much  in  point  ;  where  the  keeper 
of  a  Museum,  while  showing,  as  he  said. 


the  very  sword  with  which  Balaam  was 
about  to  kill  his  ass,  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  visitors,  who  reminded  him 
that  Balaam  was  not  possessed  of  a  sword, 
but  only  wished  for  one.  f  True,  sir,’ 
replied  the  ready-witted  Cicerone;  fbut 
this  is  the  very  sword  he  wished  for.’ 
The  Author,  in  application  of  this  story, 
has  only  to  add,  that  though  ignorant  of 
the  coincidence  between  the  fictions  of 
the  tale  and  some  real  circumstances,  he 
is  contented  to  believe  he  must  uncon¬ 
sciously  have  thpught  or  dreamed  of  the 
last,  while  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  Guy  Mannering. 

PATENT  THEATRES. 

A  fierce  newspaper  controversy  has 
been  started,  from  assertions  relative  to  the 
Covent  Garden  patent,  some  saying  that 
it  must  lapse  if  the  theatre  is  not  opened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  facts 
are,  however,  these 

Charles  II.  granted  to  Tom  Killegrewr, 
and  to  Sir  W.  Davenant,  (who  had  a 
grant  from  Charles  I.  in  1632)  full  power 
and  authority  to  collect  two  companies  of 
players,  and  to  purchase,  build,  and  hire 
two  theatres  for  the  representation  of  tra¬ 
gedies,  comedies,  operas,  &c.  The  grant 
was  dated  August  21,  1660,  and  was  for 
their  personal  advantage.  Davenant’s 
was  called  the  Duke  of  York’s  company, 
and  Killegrew’s  the  King’s.  The  latter 
commenced  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1663. 
Davenant  continued  at  Dorset  Gardens  in 
1682  ;  there  was  a  junction' of  the  com¬ 
panies,  and  both  patents  lapsed  into  one, 
under  the  name  of  f‘  His  Majesty’s  Ser¬ 
vants.”  In  1714,  George  I.  granted  a 
license  to  Steele,  Wilks,  &c.,  to  estab¬ 
lish  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  1719, 
since  which  lime  both  theatres  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  by  suffrance  only.  Drury 
Lane  licence  commenced  in  1.816,  and 
ends  in  1837,  300L  a-year  being  paid  to 
Mr.  Mash.  The  ie  Act  of  Patents”  pro¬ 
hibits  a  grant  for  more  than  twenty-one 
years,  Mon .  Mag. 


Ctt£trrm£  at  GFartotig  Cnirntm^. 


A  WATER  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  BURMESE. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Irawadi  begin  to 
fall,  a  yearly  festival  of  three  days  is  held, 
consisting  chiefly  of  boat-racing.  It  is 
called  the  Water- Festival,  the  following 
account  of  which  is  from  Mr.  Crawford’s 
ee  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava.”  Our 
author  says,  <e  According  to  promise,  a 
gilt  boat  and  six  common  war-boats  were 
sent  to  convey  us  to  the  place  where  these 
races  were  exhibited,  which  was  on  the 
Irawadi,  before  the  palace.  We  reached 
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it  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  Kyi-wun,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  palace  secretary,  received 
us  in  a  large  and  commodious  covered 
boat,  anchored,  to  accommodate  us,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  The  escort  and  our 
servants  were  comfortably  provided  for  in 
other  covered  boats.  The  king  and  queen 
had  already  arrived,  and  were  in  a  large 
barge  at  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  This 
vessel,  the  form  of  which  represented  two 
huge  fishes,  was  extremely  splendid ; 
every  part  of  it  was  richly  gilt ;  and  a 
spire  of  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  resemb¬ 
ling  in  miniature  that  of  the  palace,  rose 
in  the  middle.  The  king  and  queen  sat 
under  a  green  canopy  at  the  bow  of  the 
vessel,  which,  according  to  Burman  no¬ 
tions,  is  the  place  of  honour  ;  indeed,  the 
only  part  ever  occupied  by  persons  of 
rank.  The  situation  of  their  Majesties 
could  be  distinguished  by  the  white  um¬ 
brellas,  which  are  the  appropriate  marks 
of  royalty.  The  king,  whose  habits  are 
volatile  and  restless,  often  walked  up  and 
down,  and  was  easily  known  from  the 
crowd  of  his  courtiers  by  his  being  the 
only  person  in  an  erect  position  ;  the  mul¬ 
titude  sitting,  crouching  or  crawling  all 
Tound  him.  Near  the  king’s  barge  were 
a  number  of  gold  boats  ;  and  the  side  of 
the  river,  in  this  quarter,  was  lined  with 
those  of  the  nobility,  decked  with  gay 
banners,  each  having  its  liftle  band  of 
music,  and  some  dancers  exhibiting  occa¬ 
sionally  on  their  benches.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival,  nine  gilt  war-boats  were  or¬ 
dered  to  manoeuvre  before  us.  The  Bur- 
mans  no  where  appear  to  so  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  in  their  boats,  the  management  of 
which  is  evidently  a  favourite  occupation. 
The  boats  themselves  are  extremely  neat, 
and  the  rowers  expert,  cheerful,  and  ani¬ 
mated.  In  rowing,  they  almost  always 
sing  ;  and  their  airs  are  not  destitute  of 
melody.  The  burthen  of  the  song,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  was  literally  trans¬ 
lated  for  me  by  Dr.  Price,  and  was  as 
follows  :■ — c  The  golden  glory  shines  forth 
like  the  round  sun  ;  the  royal  kingdom, 
the  country  and  its  affairs  are  the  most 
pleasant.  *  If  this  verse  be  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is,)  they  are,  at  least,  satisfied 
with  their  own  condition,  whatever  it  mav 
appear  to  others.” 
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HABITUAL  PHRASEOLOGY. 

A  head  of  a  certain  house  at  Oxford, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  had  the  trick  of 
prefixing  rf  I  say  ”  to  every  thing  he  did 
say  ;  this  habit  was  notorious,  and  the 
dean  became  a  subject  for  imitation  to  all 
the  young  men  in  the  college,  till  at  last 
a  regular  information  was  laid  against  an 


under  graduate  for  f<  taking  off”  the 
principal  ;  for  this  he  was  taken  to  task 
by  the  dean  in  these  words  : — f(  I  say,  I 
say — they  sav,  you  say,  I  say,  f  I  say,  I 
say/ — did  you  say  so,  I  say  ?” 

THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  ROYALTY  ;  OR,  UPS 

AND  DOWNS. 

An  anecdote  is  given  of  a  Mr.  P.,  once 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  having  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  damned  the  King’s  wig  in 
his  Majesty’s  presence,  with  great  credit 
to  his  loyalty,  and  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  King. 

The  King  was  hunting,  Mr.  P.  was 
in  the  field  ;  the  King’s  horse  fell,  and 
his  Majesty  was  thrown.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  feet  immediately,  and  being, 
as  every  body  knows,  extremely  near 
sighted,  began  unsuccessfully  to  hunt  for 
his  hat  and  wig,  which  had  been  thrown 
forward  some  distance.  P.  rode  up  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  spot,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  Majesty  was  looking  about,  and 
saying  to  those  around  him,  u  My  wig, 
my  wig,  where’s  my  wig?”  P.  cried 
out,  Oh,  d — n  your  wig — is  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  safe  ?”  . — -» 

UNCLE  SA-M. 

This  term  which  is  the  national  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  a  drummer-boy, 
who  being  questioned  by  a  British  officer 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  initials  U.  S.  on 
his  drum,  replied, I  guess  they  be  Uncle 
Sam.”  The  epithet  is  not  bad,  nor,  con¬ 
sidering  the  relationship  among  the  States 
inapplicable. 


ROYALTY  LIONISING. 

His  late  Majesty  and  a  party  of  the 
nobility  visiting  the  tower  to  behold  the 
Royal  Menagerie,  had  the  animals  ex¬ 
plained  to  himself  and  suite  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  uncouth  but  natural  strain  by  the  man 
appointed  to  show  them. 

Cf  This,  please  your  Kingship,  is  the  . 
wonderfulest  creture  alive — this  here  ele¬ 
phant  is  as  docile  as  a  child,  and  will  do 
whatsoever  he  is  told,  just  like  a  humane 
creture.  If  your  Kingship  will  just  tell 
one  of  your  loose  hands  to  step  and  pump 
this  here  pail  full  of  water,  I  shall  be 
able  to  prove  what  I  says  is  true.”  The 
loose  hands  of  which  the  keeper  spoke, 
being  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber. 

Dorat  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in 
1588,  having  been  twice  married.  When 
he  was  censured  for  marrying  a  beautiful 
young  woman  in  his  old  days,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  it  is  better  to  die  by  a  bright 
sword,  than  by  a  rusty  one.”  h,  b.  a. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  2. 

St.  Stephen,  King  of  Hungary. 

Sun  rises  15m  after  5 — Sets  44m  after  G.  \ 

St.  Stephen. — This  saint  was  the  son  of  Geysa,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Hungary.  He  became  a 
saint  of  extraordinary  virtue,  and  died  in  his  60th  year,  a.d.  1038. 

Sept.  2,  e.c.  31. — On  this  day  the  united  powers  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were  overthrown  in 
a  great  naval  fight  at  Actiutn,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Epirus,  by  Octavius,  after¬ 
wards  Augustus  Caesar.  At  this  battle  Anthony  fought  bravely,  till  Cleopatra  fled 
with  her  gallies,  which  he  no  sooner  discovered,  than  he  left  the  scene  of  action 
and  followed  her.  Thus  closed,  by  the  flight  of  the  leaders,  the  battle  of  Actium, 
which  was  followed  immediately  by  their  voluntary  deaths.  After  this  conflict, 
Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  Rome. 

Thursday,  Sept.  3. 

St.  Remaclus,  Bishop  of  Maestrieht,  died  a.d.  664. 

High  Water ,  Morning ,  35m  after  5 — Afternoon ,  52m  after  5. 

Sept.  3,  1066.  -  Anniversary  of  the  descent  made  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy;  (afterwards 
William  the  Conqueror,)  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  with  a  very  fine  army,  in  order 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  English  crown.  One  of  our  historians  informs  us 
that  when  William  landed  on  the  English  shore,  he  chanced  to  fall  on  the  sands, 
which  incident  (in  an  age  so  superstitious)  might  have  discouraged  his  soldiers, 
had  not  his  presence  of  mind  turned  it  to  a  favourable  presage;  5‘  Thank  hea¬ 
ven,”  he  cried,  “  I  have  now  taken  possession  of  England.”  Just  then  a  Norman 
soldier  rushing  to  a  cottage,  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  thatch  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke, 
to  complete  the  form  of  delivering  over  England  as  an  estate. 

Friday,  Sept.  4. 

St.  Ultan.  Bishop  of  Ireland,  died  A.  n.  665 

Sun  rises  19m  after  5 — Sets  40m  after  6. 

Sept.  4, 1402. — Expired  on  this  day,  John  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  on  the  point  of  being 
made  King  of  Italy.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts.  The  cathedral  of 
Milan,  and  the  citadel  and  chartreuse  of  Pavia,  are  some  of  his  works.  He  caused 
his  subjects  to  obey  strictly  the  laws,  though  he  made  no  scruple  of  violating  them 
himself.  ii  I  wish,”  said  he,  “  to  be  the  only  robber  in  my  estates.” 

Saturday,  Sept.  5. 

St.  Laurance  Justinian,  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

High  Water  53 m  after  6  Morning — 15m  after  7  Afternoon. 

St.  Laurance.— Our  saint,  who  was  a  most  exemplary  Christian,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  a.d.  1455.  The  year  preceding  his  dissolution,  he  wrote  his  last  work,  “  On 
the  Degrees  of  Perfection  ” 

Sept.  5,  1569. — Died  on  this  day  the  cruel  and  savage  persecutor  of  the  protestants,  Edmund 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  This  odious  man  was  twice  deprived  of  his  see,  and 
died  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  whither  he  had  been  committed  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  6. 

(TWELFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morn,  2  Kin%s,  chap.  10 —Even,  2  Kings,  chap.  18. 

Moon's  First  Quar.  Oh  0 m  Noon. 

St.  Pomba. — This  saint  led  a  life  of  solitude  at  Nitria,  where  he  founded  an  abbey,  and  became 
abbot  of  it.  He  died  a.d.  385. 

Sept.  6,  1683. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Baptist  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  upright 
statesmen  that  France  ever  had,  and  a  pattern  for  all  ministers  of  state.  Colbert 
was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  country.  Under  him,  new  acadamies 
were  formed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  sciences,  and  the  perfection  of  the  arts. 
Commercial  establishments  arose  to  swell  individual  wealth,  and  augment  the  na¬ 
tional  resources,  whilst  the  erection  of  charitable  institutions  offered  an  asylum  to 
the  poor  and  suffering.  In  short,  for  all  those  noble  and  permanent  establishments 
which  are  the  pride  and  ornament  of  every  country  where  they  exist,  to  Colbert 
is  France  indebted.  » 

Monday,  Sept.  7. 

St.  Reine,  Virgin,  Martyr,  died  A.D.  251. 

Sept  7,  1533.— -Born  on  this  day  the  celebrated  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  England. 

Henry’s  joy  was  so  unbounded  at  Anne  Boleyn’s  presenting  him  with  a  daughter, 
that  he  gave  to  the  infant  the  title  of  “  Princess  of  Wales,”  though  only  presump¬ 
tive  heir  to  the  crown. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  8. 

Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

High  Water,  llh  him  Morning — Oh  0 m  Afternoon. 

Sept.  8,  1656. — Expired  on  this  day  the  amiable  Bishop  Hall,  mt.  82.  His  fame  as  a  moralist 
gained  him  the  title  of  the  English  Seneca.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  pre¬ 
late  of  more  excellent  character,  or  one  whose  talents  deserve  more  honourable 
mention.  The  “  Meditations”  of  Bishop  Hall  are  greatly  admired  and  have  been 
often  printed. 
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illustrated  article. 


MARY  GRAHAM. 

BY  JOHN  CUMMINGj  A.M. 


<5h  heavens !  is’t  possible  a  young  maid’s  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man’s  life. 

— —  Shakspeare. 

Mary  Graham  was  the  innocent  cause 
and  the  innocent  victim  of  a  foul  deed 
ignobly  expiated.  The  perpetrator  satis¬ 
fied  the  laws  of  his  country  by  rendering 
a  life  for  a  life  : 

“  And  happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died. 

For  many  deaths  hath  the  survivor  suffer'd.” 

Reason  “  the  guiding  spark5’  has  fled  ; 
and,  haunted  by  a  distempered  imagina¬ 
tion,  she  roams  abroad  in  abject  poverty, 
the  jeer  of  the  wicked  and  the  thoughtless, 
the  pity  of  the  kind  hearted  and  humane. 
I  have  only  met  her  once,  but  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  that  single  interview 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind 
te  while  memory  holds  her  seat.” 

Finding  that  my  business  would  admit 
of  such  an  arrangement,  I  started,  a  few 
summers  ago,  on  a  long  meditated  ramble 
through  the  more  romantic  districts  of 
8— Vol.  IV.  I 


Scotland.  I  visited  every  scene  which 
was  remarkable  either  for  its  natural 
beauty  or  its  historic  associations.  On  the 
field  of  Culloden  I  have  pondered  on  the 
hair-breadth  ’scapes”  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Charles,  and  admired  the  generous 
attachment  of  his  devoted  though  mistaken 
followers.  At  midnight  I  have, climbed 
the  lofty  Nevis,  ee  whose  mountain  top 
is  pinnacled  in  icy  cold  sublimity,”  and 
I  have  bewailed  the  atrocities  of  Glencoe 
on  the  spot  where  the  crimson  torrent 
flowed.  While  sailing  on  the  Leven, 
poor  Mary  Stuart’s  sufferings  would  per¬ 
force  intrude,  and  the  heroic  ardour,  the 
romantic  chivalry  of  the  noble  Douglas 
made  me  but  the  more  deeply  lament  his 
fate.  Within  the  regal  halls  of  Holyrood 
I  have  gazed  on  all  that  art  could  do  in 
perpetuating  the  remembrance  of  our 
Scottish  monarchs,  and  my  fancy  has 
conjured  up  “  the  song,  the  revel,  and 
the  dance,”  which  pervaded  the  court  in 
'•"the  days  of  other  years.”  But  why 
expatiate  upon  these  topics,  familiar  as 
they  must  be  to  all  who  have  perused  the 
writings  of  our  northern  enchanter  ?— 
Rather  Let  me  proceed  with  my  tale. 
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I  had  taken  up  my  residence  at  Dunkeld 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  few  days’ 
angling  on  the  Tay,  and  was  returning  to 
the  inn  one  evening,  when  my  attention 
was'arrested  by  hearing  an  old  Scottish 
ballad  warbled  forth  with  exquisite  pathos. 
There  was  a  plaintive  wildness  in  the 
tones  which  bespoke  a  heart  but  ill  at  ease, 
and  I  unconsciously  pressed  forward  till 
1  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  songstress. 
She  was  beautiful.  I  do  not  intend  to 
attempt  a  description  of  her  person,  or 
her  features,  knowing  that  I  should  be 
able  to  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
original,  and  shall  leave  the  reader  to  fill 
up  the  portrait  in  imagination.  Her  dress, 
certainly  somewhat  fantastic,  was  arranged 
with  great  neatness,  and  her  external  ap¬ 
pearance  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
indicate  her  internal  malady.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  wildness  in  her  eye — a  vacant 
wandering  in  her  gaze,  which,  at  times, 
betrayed  the  absence  of  reason,  but  she 
was  free  from  those  unequivocal  peculia¬ 
rities  which  generally  denote  the  maniac. 
While  I  conversed  with  her,  she  spoke 
calmly  and  reasoned  sensibly,  save  when 
she  attempted  to  relate  her  own  sufferings. 


Then  her  whole  frame  became  convulsed, 
and  she  spoke  so  incoherently,  that  her 
meaning  was  more  readily  ascertained 
from  her  gestures  and  her  looks  than  her 
words.  I  contrived  to  divert  her  from 
this  subject,  and,  ere  I  had  left  her,  she 
was  comparatively  calm.  The  sad  fate 
of  one  so  beautiful,  so  young, — for  she 
did  not  then  appear  more  than  twenty,— 
of  course  interested  me  deeply  ;  and,  on 
my  return  to  the  village,  I  instituted  some 
inquiries  regarding  her.  The  answers  I 
obtained,  and  the  information  derived  from 
her  own  recital,  have  supplied  me  with 
the  following  particulars  of  her  short  but 
eventful  life. 

Mary  Graham  was  the  only  daughter, 
indeed  the  only  child,  of  parents  wfyp 
moved  in  a  respectable  sphere,  and  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  rigid  piety. 
Were  it  not  <c  to  consider  it  too  curiously 
to  consider  it  thus,”  I  should  probably  be 
more  correct  if  I  said  t(  a  rigid  observance 
of  religious  ordinances  ;”  for  in  Scotland 
the  one  is  frequently  suffered  to  usurp  the 
place  of  the  other,  and  many  contrive,  by 
outward  semblance,  to  obtain  credit  for 
inward  feeling.  She  was  beloved  by 
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Donald  Rose,  and  she  returned  his  passion 
with  the  ardent  fervour  of  a  woman’s  first 
and  only  love.  He  was,  in  all  respects, 
her  equal,  and  there  was  not  a  lass  in  the 
parish  who  did  not  set  her  cap  at  Donald. 
Yet  there  was  not  one  who  envied  Mary 
because  she  was  his  choice.  She  was  so 
good,  so  kind,  and  so  clever,  that,  every¬ 
body  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  her  union 
with  the  man  of  her  heart ;  and,  to  crown 
her  happiness,  the  parents  of  both  parties 
smiled  upon  their  love.  It  was  settled 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  Donald  could  obtain  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  meantime  lived 
in  the  indulgence  of  those  fond  endear¬ 
ments  which  can  be  better  felt  than  de¬ 
scribed.  About  this  time  a  Mr.  Wilson 
became  a  neighbour  of  old  Graham’s. 
There  was  little  wonder  that  Mary’s 
beauty  and  address  should  attract  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  made 
her  proposals  of  marriage.  They  were 
received  as  might  have  been  expected. 
She  thanked  him  for  his  kind  opinion,  she 
was  proud  of  his  partiality,  but  her  heart 
and  hand  were  plighted  to  another.  Like 
a  true  man  of  the  world,  he  instantly  went 
to  her  father,  and,  representing  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  soon  convinced  the  old  man 
that  he  was  a  much  more  eligible  son-in- 
law  than  Donald  Rose.  A  few  evenings 
after,  Donald  was  sitting  ss  usual  con¬ 
versing  with  Mary  in  her  father’s  house, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  entered,  and  the  subject 
was  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his 
hearing.  The  old  man,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Donald,  said,  “  I’ve  been  thinking 
my  lad,  that  ye’re  owre  young  to  marry. 
Ye’re  no  sae  steady  as  a  man  should  be 
wha  taks  charge  o’  a  family.  I  would 
like  to  see  how  ye  come  on  for  a  few 
years  afore  I  would  suffer  my  bairn  to 
leave  her  father’s  rocf  for  yours.  Now, 
Mr.  Wilson’s  a  douce  man  and  a  man  o’ 
substance,  and  Mary’s  milher  and  my- 
sel’  think  it  best  for  a’  parties  that  she 
should  accept  his  offer,  and  that  ye 
should  be  your  ain  master  again.  We’ll 
aye  be  glad  to  see  you  though,  and  to 
hear  o’  your  welfare.”  A  hectic  flush 
passed  over  Donald’s  cheek— for  a  few 
moments  he  sal  motionless  ;  but  at  length 
he  rose  and  said,  “  Mary  Graham,  is  it 
by  your  desire  that  this  is  spoken  ?  Say, 
ay,  and,  miserable  though  it  maks  me, 

I  relinquish  my  claim  at  once;  for  if  I 
have  lost  your  love,  what’s  a’  beside  ?  Say 
no,  and  nae  earthly  power  shall  separate 
us.”-— “  Can  ye  ask  me  sic  a  question, 
Donald  ?  Hear  me,  father  :  your  ain 
tongue  betrothed  me  to  this  lad  ;  in  the 
presence  of  an  all-seeing  Heaven  ye  de¬ 
clared  me  his,  and  in  the  presence  of  that 
Heaven  I  now  call  upon  you  to  keep,  your 


word.  It’s  no  to  me  ye  forfeit  it,  but  to 
ane  wha  will  require  an  account.  The 
first  lesson  ye  taught  me  was  to  respect 
the  truth,  and  no  to  tell  a  falsehood  even 
in  sport.  I  hae  tended  ye  frae  child¬ 
hood,  an’  the  best  proof  that  I  have  been 
a  dutiful  daughter  is  this — though  austere 
to  ithers,  ye  never  said  to  me,  f  Mary, 
that  waswrang.’  Still  would  I  tend  you, 
still  watch  your  sick  bed,  day  and  night, 
nor  e’er  repine  ;  but  when  ye  would  mak’ 
traffic  o’  your  daughter’s  heart,  when  you 
would  drive  her  to  a  mercenary  prostitu¬ 
tion  (for  it  is  a  prostitution  o’  the  mind, 
and  waur  than  that  o’  the  body),  her  soul 
sickens  at  the  revolting  perjury  —  she 
maun  claim  what  is  due  to  hersel’  and 
her  character,  and  protest  against  sic  un¬ 
natural  barbarity.  O  mither,  ye  hae 
loved  yersel’,  and  how  would  ye  hae  liked 
had  your  cruel  parents  torn  ye  frae  the 
man  o’  your  heart  and  gi’en  ye  to  a 
stranger  ?— But  ae  word  mair.  Ye  may 
tear  me  frae  my  Donald,  but  I  never, 
never  will  be  anither’s.  I  here,  before 
Heaven  an’  these  witnesses,  declare  my- 
sel’  this  lad’s  wife.”* — i(  Tak’  her  frae 
him,”  said  her  father,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
rose  to  obey  the  order.  “  Never,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Donald  ;  “  she  has  placed  hersel’ 
under  my  protection,  seeing  that  her 
parents  are  unequal  to  the  task,  and  sooner 
than  suffer  her  to  quit  my  side,  my  heart’s 
blood  stains  your  floor.  Ye’ve  driven  me 
to  despair,  but  I  still  ken  whar  to  bestow 
my  Mary.”  On  leaving  the  cottage  to¬ 
gether,  Mary  turned  round,  and  with  a 
tone  of  mingled  anguish  and  reproach, 
exclaimed,  “  Walter  Graham,  ye  are 
henceforth  a  childless  man.”  Donald 
conveyed  her  to  the  residence  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  by  whom  every  effort  was  made  to 
reconcile  old  Graham  to  the  match — but 
in  vain.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  worldly  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  a  union  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  ac¬ 
cused  Mary  of  disobedience  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  This  charge  stung  her  to  the  heart, 
but  she  repined  not:  “Alas!  our  affec¬ 
tions  are  not  at  our  command.  We  cannot 
bestow  them  on  an  object,  and  then  recall 
them  at  pleasure.  We’re  fickle  enow  as 
it  is,  an’  why  should  we  mak ’  oursels 
mair  sae  ?”  Ungrateful  she  was  not,  for 
no  bad  feeling  could  find  a  place  in  her 
pure  bosom  ;  and,  spite  of  their  unnatural 
treatment,  she  still  inquired  for  her  pa¬ 
rents  with  truly  filial  solicitude,  and  never 
did  she  lay  her  head  upon  her  pillow  with¬ 
out  commending  them  to  the  care  of 
Heaven.  One  would  have  thought  that 
time  would  soften  Walter  Graham’s  heart, 
and^  that  the  declining  health  of  his 
daughter  would  induce  him  to  secure  her 
happiness  by  withdrawing  his  opposition  ; 
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but  no  :  gold  was  his  only  object,  and  he 
cared  not  if  it  were  purchased  by  his 
daughter’s  misery. 

One  Sunday  morning,  about  this  time, 
Donald  had  sauntered  alone  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood.  There  he  accidentally 
met  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  first  time  since 
their  interview  at  Walter  Graham’s,  and 
intended  to  pass  without  the  usual  saluta¬ 
tions  ;  but  he  was  prevented.  Wilson 
tauntingly  inquired  how  Mary  was,  and 
insinuated  that  few  discreet  maidens 
would  leave  a  father’s  roof  to  live  with  a 
gay  young  man.  “  Breathe  not  a  word. 
Sir,  either  against  her  virtue  or  my  ho¬ 
nour,  or  we  may  both  repent  it.  If  she 
has  left  her  father’s  house,  ye  weel  ken 
whij ,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  my 
parents  have  done  wrang  in  shelterin’  a 
lassie  whose  only  crime  was  keeping  her 
faith  to  their  son.  Gude  mornin’,  Sir.” 
He  would  have  pursued  his  walk,  but 
Wilson,  determined  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on 
him,  used  still  more  offensive  language. 
Love  and  honour  both  incited  Donald  to 
retaliation  ;  and,  ere  he  left  the  spot, 
Wilson  lay  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
Unknowing  whither  he  went,  or  what  he 
did,  the  hapless  youth  proceeded  directly 
to  the  church.  The  service  had  already 
commenced,  and  he  took  his  seat  beside 
Mary.  But  he  could  not  join  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  as  he  was  wont  to  do  ; — he  was  rest¬ 
less  and  perturbed,  and  his  altered  de¬ 
meanour  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who 
sat  near  him.  In  the  evening  Wilson’s 
body  was  found,  and  it  will  excite  little  sur¬ 
prise  that  Donald’s  conduct  in  church, 
and  the  previous  rivalship  between  him 
and  the  deceased,  at  once  rendered  him  an 
object  of  suspicion.  He  was  apprehend¬ 
ed,  aud  instantly  avowed  himself  the  mur¬ 
derer.  On  his  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes 
he  still  persisted  in  asserting  his  guilt, 
spite  of  the  advice  of  his  counsel  and  the 
court.  “  Why,  my  lords,  should  I  add 
falsehood  to  the  list  of  my  crimes?  I 
here  stand  before  you— alas  1  that  it  should 
be  so — and  I  can  safely  say  that,  till  that 
fatal  day,  I  never  wronged  the  living 
being  my  Creator  formed.  Nor  was  this 
crime  premeditated.  I  entertained  not  the 
slightest  enmity  towards  the  deceased,  but 
he  heaped  insult  upon  insult,  and  aspersed 
the  fame  of  her  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life.  I  then  lost  all  command  over  my 
feelings,  and  they  hurried  me  to  madness 
— to  murder.  Think  not  that  I  urge  this 
in  extenuation  of  my  crime.  No  :  I  wait 
for  judgment — c  An  eye  for  an  eye — a 
tooth  for  a  tooth — a  life  for  a  life.’  By 
an  earthly  tribunal,  my  doom  is  fixed- 
inevitable,  but  I  look  for  mercy  from  the 
Judge  above.  I  only  feel  for  my  Mary  ; 
and,  were  I  assured  of  her  future  com¬ 


fort,  I  would  leave  the  world  without  a 
sigh.”  He  was,  of  course,  found  guilty, 
in  terms  of  his  own  confession,  and  tire 
presiding  judge  pronounced  the  awful 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  a  vener¬ 
able  man,  and  the  tears  which  that  day 
bedewed  his  cheek  did  not  disgrace  his 
ermine. 

But  who  can  describe  poor  Mary’s 
sufferings  ?  She  refused  to  be  separated 
from  her  lover.  She  shared  his  cell — she 
ministered  to  his  wants,  and  unceasingly 
upbraided  herself  as  the  author  of  his 
misery.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
scaffold  with  firm  step.  She  joined  in  the 
devotions  of  the  day  with  calmness,  and 
fervency ;  but  when  the  fatal  signal 
dropped,  she  uttered  a  frantic  shriek,  and 
sunk  motionless  into  the  arms  of  the 
chaplain.  Animation  was  speedily  re¬ 
stored,  but  her  senses  had  fled  for  ever ! 

Sharpe's  London  Mag. 
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STANDING.” 

For  the  Olio. 

None  can  describe,  or  feel  the  joy, 

That  triumph’d  in  the  cot, 

When  ’twas  proclaim'd  a  “  thumping  boy” 
Was  heir  to  Harry  Nott. 

Gossips  the  father’s  image  traced 
As  like  as  spot  to  spot ; 

The  sugar’d  toast, — the  caudle  feast. 

Was  kept  for  Mistress  Nott. 

Just  like  the  Caesars  in  one  line, 

Success  succession  brought ; 

But  whose  so  great  ?  or  what  so  fine  ? 

Proper,  as — Harry  Nott. 

Thus  christen’d,  like  “  Cld  Harry,”  soon 
The  child  received  his  lot, 

And  stretch’d  to  months,  as  does  the  moon, — 

A  “  Moon-raker ”  was  Nott. 

The  youth  was  to  a  garden  bred. 

And  this  was  bread,  to  what 

Would  starve  an  idle  glutton  fed 
By  that  which  he  lived, — Nott. 

He  simper’d,  sigh’d ;  he  loved,  declared 
His  passion  for  “  Miss  Lot :  ’ 

Her  salt  tears  showed  his  heart  she  shared, 

“  Better  for  worse,”  or — Nott. 

The  ring  put  on,  the  service  said, 

A  dinner  in  the  pot; 

The  bells  pronounced  the  couple  wed — 

“  Miss  Lot”  was  changed  to — Nott. 

Like  thrift  they  lived  in  peace  and  loved 
Till  they  a  nosegay  got 

Of  little  negatives,  that  moved 
And  added  knot  to — Knott. 

The  knot  well  tied,  they  firmer  grew, 

And  toil’d  in  cold,  or  hot : 

Of  all  the  burden’d  porters,  few 
Could  like  them  bear  the  knot. 

But  “  Harry  Nott ”  was  not.  Disease 
Destroy’d  him  like  a  rot ; 

Mortification  gave  him  ease, — 

Life  made, — Death  broke  the  knot. 

An  honest  fame — a  quiet  grave — 

A  memory  not  forgot; 

The  knot’s  untied, — and  Mercy  save 

The  “  widow” — art  thou  Nott  ?  P. 
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NOBODY.  * 

Continued  from  page  105. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

I  sought  relief  in  opium  :  I  had  read 
the  commencement  of  the  “  Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater,”  and  so  determined 
to  seek  consolation  from  his  remedy,  at 
the  same  time  regaling  myself  with  a  de¬ 
licious  feast.  I  had  not  then,  as  I  have 
since  done,  perused  the  final  part  of  that 
work.*  Opium  with  all  its  intoxicating 
oblivion,  brought  no  allay  to  my  woes; 
it  only  added  fresh  horrors  to  the  continual 
and  torturing  night-mare  that  for  ever 
clothed  the  realities  of  my  slumber.  My 
mind  teemed  with  myriads  of  skeletons — 
my  brain  was  a  dissecting  room  of  unli¬ 
mited  extent  and  horror !  In  some  of  the 
sufferings  of  my  delirium,  I  have  found 
myself  laid  out  upon  the  table — all  my 
limbs  distended,  so  as  to  expose  every 
muscle  of  my  frame,  and  this  drawn  to 
such  a  nicety  of  cut,  that  it  was  the  thread 
between  life  and  death  ;  one  extra  pull, 
(so  it  appeared  to  me,)  would  have  ended 
the  excruciating  pains  which  ran  through¬ 
out  my  body.  While  thus  lingering  in 
this  extreme  of  agony,  the  slow  and  pro¬ 
fessional  hand  of  the  infernal  Klaus  has 
extracted  the  internals,  and  a  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  held  upon  the  nature  of 
their  disease,  while  I  have  seemed  to  exist 
and  behold  all  ! 

These  surely  are  sufficient  to  explain 
what  I  have  suffered  ;  alas !  human  na¬ 
ture  would  only  shudder  at  what  I  could 
relate  ;  but  let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the 
rest,  and  keep  to  the  events  of  my  real 
life.  I  became  a  reformed  being  : — study 
alone  occupied  my  mind.  1  had  Qffered 
thrice  the  sum  to  my  diabolical  body- 
holder  for  his  redemption  ; — but  no,  I 
was  his — irrevocably  his  ! 

It  was  not  the  care  of  interment,  but  the 
abhorrence  that  had  now  possessed  me 
against  dissection.  I  fancied  I  should  sus¬ 
tain  those  torments  to  which  I  had  already 
been  a  martyr  in  my  dreams.  My  only 
consolation  (if  1  had  any)  was,  that  my 
embryo  dissector,  being  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  might  be  carried  off,  and  become 
a  dissected  before  me — for  thus  only  could 
i  escape  from  him,  and  be  preserved,  for 
1  had  contracted  myself  to  Klaus  only , 
and  not  to  his  “  heirs,  exors.  admors.  and 
assigns.”  But  no,  his  cheeks  though  hol¬ 
low,  were  still  healthy,  and  his  gait  firm  ; 
he  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  life  infer¬ 
nal .f  If  he  wished  for  my  death, — I 
am  sure  I  have  hourly  prayed  for  his];. 


*  Ketaiksof  his  slumbers — can  they  equal 

m,;ne ! 

■  -t  Query — Eternal  ?  Printer’s  Devil. 

%  Talk  of  Meptmtophiles,  and  the  thin 


It  must  appear  evident  to  all  calm  and 
sensible  philosophers,  (and  how  numerous 
has  this  class  at  length  become,)  that  the 
only  dissection  I  was  doomed  to  experience 
was  that  during  my  life — that  which  lived 
in  perspective  was  nothing — but  that  no¬ 
thing  was  my  dread. 

I  was  myself,  yet  had  no  clai/n,  no 
command  over  my  body  ! 

At  this  period  of  my  narrative  I  was 
violently  attached  to  an  amiable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  young  female,  the  daughter  of  a 
retired  naval  officer.  Affection  was 
mutual,  and  the  balmy  and  enraptured 
feeling  which  now  breathed  upon  mv 
existence,  seems  to  me  now  as  the  perusal 
of  some  tale  of  enchantment ;  indeed, 
during  this  portion  of  my  days,  the  thoughts 
which  had  previously  been  my  eternal 
companions,  waking  or  sleeping,  were 
erased  from  my  memory  by  the  warm 
halo  which  the  presence  and  charms  of 
my  beautiful  intended  threw  around  her  ! 
We  had  lingered  through  two  years  of 
unclouded  bliss,  and  had  approached  the 
termination  of  our  hopes — hopes  that  were 
to  be  realized,  in  united  affection.  The 
contract  was  already  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  some  blanks  which  were  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  hand  of  him,  whose 
body  was  no  longer  his  own  !  I  had 
taken  the  contract  of  protracted  love  home 
with  me,  and  after  filling  up  the  blanks 
with  some  delicate  settlements  on  my  wife, 
placed  it  in  a  drawer  containing  my  pri¬ 
vate  papers.  It  was  not  (through  some 
neglect)  endorsed  as  is  usually  the  case, 
and  in  the  hurry  and  workings  of  my 
mind,  I  had  forgotten  to  do  so. 

The  following  evening  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  father  of  my  blushing  bride, 
for  his  sanction,  and  I  accordingly  left  it 
with  him  when  we  parted  for  the  night. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Two  days  had  elapsed,  before  I  again 
visited  them — business  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  had  detained  me — but,  when  at 
length,  uncaged  from  the  toil,  I  flew  to 
their  abode  on  the  wings  of  blissful  ex¬ 
pectation,  to  be  amply  rewarded  with  the 
smiles  of  my  Eliza.  On  entering  the 
house,  I  was  most  ceremoniously  ushered 
into  a  room  where  I  was  requested  to  re¬ 
main  until  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  Com¬ 
modore,  her  father.  Little  did  I  anticipate 
the  event  that  followed,  nor  had  I  the 
most  distant  idea  of  this  unusual  coolness. 
Au  hour  had  passed  in  this  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  and  I  had  almost  summoned 


gentleman  in  Peter  Schlemel,  who  possessed 
the  grand  passion  for  every  body’s  shadow  ex¬ 
cept  his  own;  they  are  nothing  compared 
to  this  Peter  Klaus,— this  being,  whose  knife 
thus  sharpened,  was  suspended  over  my  head 
like  the  guillotine  of  fate. 
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up  resolution  sufficient  to  penetrate 
farther  into  this  mystery,  when  a  step 
I  well  knew  creeked  heavy  on  the  stairs. 
There  was  a  solemnity  and  solidity  in 
the  tread  that  .seemed  to  betoken  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  hearts  and  lives  for  ever  in 
this  world.  Upon  reaching  the  door,  they 
made  a  pause  ;  to  me  there  was  a  melan¬ 
choly  stillness  in  everything  around  me, 
that  augured  well  with  the  visit  which  I 
was  about  to  receive.  Every  nerve  was 
braced  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that 
few,  very  few  but  the  condemned  crimi¬ 
nal,  suffering  under  the  writhing  hope  of 
a  reprieve,  can  ever  have  known  !  The 
door  at  last  opened— -it  was  the  Commo¬ 
dore— the  father  of  my  beautiful  Eliza  ! 
And  where  was  she  ?  Where  ?  Let  the 
words  of  my  sorrow  give  answer  to  the 
question.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  little 
black  box  bound  with  tape  and  sealed 
with  wax  of  the  same  colour  ;  he  placed 
it  in  my  hands,  with  an  injunction  that  I 
would  not  open  it  till  at  my  own  house. 
Insatiable  as  was  my  curiosity,  I  com¬ 
plied  ;  we  parted — and  as  I  pressed  his 
band,  I  felt  it  grow  cold  and  tremble  in 
my  grasp,  as  if  within  the  coil  of  some 
unhallowed  being.  A  thought— a  vague 
idea  of  the  reason — the  curse — but  I  ba¬ 
nished  it  from  my  memory,  and  hurrying 
through  the  crowded  streets,  arrived  at 
noy  home.  I  closed  the  door  of  my  apart¬ 
ment,  and  throwing  myself  into  a  chair, 
gazed  with  an  eye  of  fascination  upon  the 
box.  There  was  a  small  card  on  the  lid 
with  the  following  inscription  : — “  From 
Eliza.” 

I  suppose  I  must  have  sat  for  hours, 
existing  in  this  state  of  doubt,  dreading, 
yet  wishing  to  break  the  seal  that  would 
unravel  all.  But  the  colour  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  too  plainly  told  the  secret.  It  was  at 
last  accomplished  !  Better— better  had  it 
been  for  me  if  I  had  still  remained  in  the 
torturing  anxiety  which  I  had  so  lately 
experienced — it  was relieved,  but  how — 
how,  thou  infernal  Peter  Klaus  1  Still  it 
was  true  ;  could  I  live — believe  what  1 
saw- — read-had  I  feeling— sense — or  was 
iba.vision  ?  No,  the  box  was  there  !  I 
bad,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  given 
the.  fatal  bond  which  consigned  my  body 
to  another !  She — my  adorable  Eliza, 
bad  beheld  it !—  read  that  I  was  a  char¬ 
tered  being— a  man  with  an  unearthly 
spell  upon  his  existence — a  being  with¬ 
out  a  body  / ;  What  claim  had  I  upon 
her  affections  ?  None.  I  was  an  out¬ 
cast  upon  the  world.  On  the  contract,  in 
her  own  handwriting,  were  the  following 
words  :— Unnatural  man,  farewell  for 
ever!”  I  sank  back  into  the  chair,  and 
fell  (as  I  have  since, learnt)  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  a  corpse  ! ' 


I  remained  in  this  situation  till  the  next 
morning,  when  I  was  discovered  by  my 
servants,  who  instantly  gave  the  alarm  ; 
and  that  diabolical  Peter  Klaus  came  to 
claim  his  own.  Judge  of  my  situation 
when  he  entered  the  room,  clad,  as  he 
was,  in  habiliments  of  black:  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  in  his  dress  a  preternatural  feel¬ 
ing  of  comfortable  expectation.  There 
was  a  smile  of  self-satisfaction  on  his  lips, 
which  appeared  to  concentrate  all  the  hel¬ 
lish  laughs  of  Pandemonium,  as  with  a 
Vampire’s  grasp,  he  seized  hold  of  the 
hand  that  was  his — his  for  the  knife.* 

When  my  will  was  opened,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  (much  to  Peter’s  disappoint¬ 
ment)  I  had  commanded  that  my  body 
should  be  laid  out  with  unusual  magnifi- 
cencef  for  fourteen  days  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  thus  deferring  the  time  of  my  can- 
naballic  excoriation.  Everything  was 
conducted  in  the  most  sedate  stile,  and  I 
wondered  (well  I  might)  that  I  still  re¬ 
tained  the  power  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  not  that  of  motion.  The  eventful 
evening  arrived — they  had  now  closed  my 
eyes  j ,  and  fresh  horrors  were  thus  added 
to  my  sufferings.  I  felt  distinctly  the 
bandage  which  confines  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  head,  fastened  on  me  ;  felt  that  most 
detestable  clothing  the  shroud,  and  other 
deathlike  garments,  swathed  around  me. 
I  had  always  a  mortal  dislike  to  shrouds, 
and  since  this,  they  have  become  my  an¬ 
tipathy. 

Now  behold  me,  extended  on  my  bier, 
with  four  men  at  each  corner,  to  watch 
over  my  body .  [j  The  room  was  hung 
with  real  Genoa  velvet,  bordered  and 
flounced  with  the  richest  white  satin,  illu¬ 
minated  by  splendid  silver  lamps  and  im¬ 
mense  wax  candles ;  the  whole  gave  a 
tout  ensemble  to  the  appearance,  that 
might  have  made  even  deceased  royalty 
envy,  (that  is,  if  a  corse  has  any  feeling 
of  envy,)  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  In 
fact,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  undertaker 
and  my  body -holder,  (vile  Peter  Klaus  !) 


*  Alas  !  might  I  not  as  well  have  entered 
into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  America,  and  have  been  cooked  and 
cut  up  under  their  superior  and  original  dis¬ 
section. 

t  My  readers  must  excuse  the  egotism  which 
may  sometimes  prevail  in  this  part  of  irty  life, 
{death,  I  mean,)  as  they  will  remember  upon 
reflection,  that  I  (no,  he)  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  defunct ! 

f  This  was  an  act  of  kindness  which  I  could 
have  agreeably  dispensed  with,  and  the  next 
time  1  go  into  a  trance — pshaw,  nonsense  !  I 
mean,  1  think  it  would  be  better  for  all  tran¬ 
sient  beings  (who  have  the  least  idea  of  what 
is  to  take  place)  to  be  waked  with  their  eyes 
open. 

[]  My  Bony  ! — Heavens,  it  was  no  longer 
mine,  though  1  was  still  an  inhabitant  of  its 
corruption. 
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who  were  the  chief  directors  of  this  gor¬ 
geous  paraphernalia. 

The  gradual  but  increasing  gloom  that 
grew  upon  my  mind,  and  the  total  inade¬ 
quacy  of  myself  to  tell  when  the  expected 
day  would  arrive,  almost  drove  me  mad. 
It  was  very  strange  that  I  should  possess 
this  internal  and  invisible  sensibility  of 
things,  and  not  have  the  power  to  exert 
it.  The  continual  fever  and  fright  with 
which  I  was  tormented,  rose  to  such  an 
extreme,  that  I  almost  expected  my  heart 
would,  burst  from  his  body — and  ulti¬ 
mately  I  became  “  oblivious.5’* 

•  ••••• 

A  noise  like  the  sharpening  of  knives 
restored  me  to  a  sense  of  knowledge,  and 
indescribable  feeling.  I  heard  his  voice  ! 
Yes,  I  heard  him  say,  “Tom,  this  knife 
has  not  sufficient  edge.”  Edge  !  Only 
conceive  what  I  must  have  endured  !  I 
knew  I  was  in  Peter’s  dissecting  room — 
knew  that  I  was  about  to  experience  all 
those  feelings  that  I  had  millions  of  times 
imagined  in  my  sleep.  Some  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  talked  of  applying  the  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery  to  me — but  he — he  ! — the  barbarous 
unfeeling  Peter,  gave  a  decided  negative, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish  to  pro¬ 
ceed  first  with  the  knife. 

I  had,  on  the  mention  of  the  battery, 
formed  some  hopes  that  the  force  of  gal¬ 
vanism  would  have  caused  a  reaction  of 
the  suspended  animation,  and  restored  me 
to  life.  But  no,  I  was  to  suffer — I  tried 
-—and  thought  I  clenched  his  hands  with 
a  firmness  that  would,  had  they  possessed 
the  power,  have  annihilated  a  giant,  f 

The  knives  were  again  whetted — (my 
blood  runs  cold  at  the  idea) — I  could  hear 
this— hear  them  drawn  across  the  thumb, 
to  feel  the  fineness  of  their  edge,  so  acute 
was  my  hearing.  Their  death-like  hands 
now  arranged  me  in  a  position  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  first  essay  ; — a  cold  per¬ 
spiration  stole  over  my  body.  One  of  the 
pupils  noticed  it — yet  it  could  not  save  me 
from  the  merciless  appetite  of  my  dissector. 
His  handj  fell  heavy  on  his  body  ;  I 
felt  his  knuckles  graze  over  /ms  body  with 
the  knife  within  the  grasp  of  my  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  which  often  cut  the  flesh  ! — 
At  length,  an  incision  was  made  near  the 
right  arm — the  blood  gushed  from  the 
wound  into  his  face— with  ungovernable 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Guy  Mannering,  see 
Dominie  Sampson.  I  am  very  particular  as  to 
avowing  my  plagiarisms,  as,  since  I  am  no 
more,  calumny  may  accuse  me  wrongfully.  I 
beg  to  recommend  this  to  all  the  scrlbendi. 

-f  Now  I  only  wished  to  annihilate  Peter 
Klaus,  and  it  was  a  great  pity  my  wish  could 
not  be  accomplished. 

X  I  knew  it  was  Peter’s  ;  there  was  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  his  hand  that  I  could  never  forget. 


force  I  jumped  from  the  fable,  and  felled 
Peter  Klaus  to  the  floor  !  § 

.  .  .  I  am  yet  alive,  and  the 

disappointed  anatomist  also. 

Poor  Eliza  is  dead.  She  was  the  only 
being  that  ever  had  the  power  or  feeling 
of  influencing  me  with  the  soft  passion — 
love.  She  received  the  first  shock  from 
the  perusal  of  that  infernal  contract ;  and 
the  tidings  of  my  death  completing  the 
fatal  effects,  hurried  her  to  an  early  and 
ill-fated  tomb.  Peace  to  her  soul ! — and 
if  the  spotless  mausoleum  can  speak  the 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  she  must 
know  mine — know,  that  although  a  bonds¬ 
man,  I  still  cherish  the  adoration  for  her, 
which,  living,  she  accepted. 

Peter  has  to  lament  my  resuscitation  ; 
he  often  indulges  me  with  an  unprofes¬ 
sional  visit  (as  he  calls  it)  to  see  how  his 
body  still  triumphs  over  death.  It  is  a 
curious  war  between  two  mortals,  of  who 
shall  exist  the  longest — I  am  in  hopes  I 
may  outlive  Klaus,  if  only  by  a  few  weeks. 
His  visage  (to  my  joy)  at  last  wears  a 
very  rueful  appearance,  and  although  I 
am  in  health  and  bodily  better,  I  am  still 
in  the  greatest  fear  of  being  an  anatomy. 
His  visits  of  late  have  been  so  frequent 
and  solemn,  that  I  am  much  afraid  my 
(T  beg  pardon)  his  body  has  become  a 
desirable  object.  This  has  made  me  so 
nervous,  that  I  dare  not  walk  in  any  of 
the  streets  but  such  as  are  strongly  lighted 
with  gas  and  are  public.  As  for  going 
into  a  square,  I  am  positive  if  a  thousand 
pounds  (but  I  don’t  want  money) — if 
the  shade  of  my  Eliza  tempted  me  in  hu¬ 
man  form,  I  could  not  enter  one.  The  late 
diabolical  mode  of  plastering  the  mouths 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  as  they  peram¬ 
bulate  the  streets,  has  so  disordered  my 
senses,  that  I  shall  positively  become  de¬ 
lirious  if  Parliament  does  not  take  it  into 
consideration. 

And  now,  I  hope,  I  have  evidently 
proved  (though  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
private  history)  the  existence  of  that  long 
doubted  being.  No  Body  ; — indeed  I  have 
shown  in  the  commencement,  the  un¬ 
doubted  existence  of  this  persecuted 
race.H  To  doubt  the  self-evident  facts 
which  I  have  stated  so  plainly,  would  be 
to  doubt  creation. 


§  If  any  gentleman  or  lady  is  sceptical 
enough  to  doubt  the  consistency  of  this  nar¬ 
rative,  evident  proofs  can  be  given  and  the 
scar  shewn.  N.B.  Application  must  be  made 
between  the  hours  of  two  and  three,  99,  Gros- 
venor  Place. 

But,  oh,  that  I  could  dismember  myself 
from  them,  and  once  more  walk  with  firmness 
in  the  streets  as  Somebody,  without  the  super¬ 
natural  denunciation  which  is  continually 
being  uttered  by  the  passenger  “  There  goes 
Nobody 
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I  must  now  conclude  with  saying,  that 
— What’s  that  ?” 

Twelve  o’clock,  Saturday,  August, 
1829. — He  has  just  left  me.  Thank 
Heaven  !  and  for  ever.  He  finds  I  am 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  knife,  and  has 
offered  to  compromise  the  affair  for  two 
hundred  pounds.  They  are  paid — the 
deed  burns — I  am  free — and  Peter,  poor, 
deceived  Peter  Klaus,  is  gone  for  ever ! — 
while  I  can  at  length  say,  that  in  break¬ 
ing  (he  chains  of  my  sufferings,  I  am  no 
longer  Nobody  but  Somebody,  f.  l.  n. 


THE  HORNED  OWL. 

A  PARODY  OF  “  l’o  BE  A  BUTTERFLY,” 

I’d  be  a  Horned-Owl,  born  in  a  lower. 

Where  yew  trees  and  cypress  boughs  darken 
the  gloom ; 

Sipping  sweet  draughts  from  the  young  poppy 
flower. 

And  lull’d  into  dreams  by  narcotic  perfume. 

I’d  never  languish  for  sun  or  for  day-light : 

I’d  never  sigh  for  the  blaze  of  the  noon  ; 

I’d  be  a  Horned-Owl,  moping  at  midnight, 
Hooting  a  dirge  to  the  pale  silent  moon. 

There  would  I  watch  for  some  half-famished 
rabbit, 

So  timidly  cropping  the  j  oung  buds  of  Spring, 
Or  rat,  with  grey  whiskers — delighted  I’d 
nab  it. 

And  feast  on  my  prey  while  the  nightingales 
sing. 

Just  give  me  a.  feast,  and  I  care  not  for  power. 
Hunger,  alas !  nought  but  wi'etchedness  brings : 
I’d  be  a  Horned-Owl,  born  In  a  tower. 

And  fann’d,  when  I’m  sleeping,  by  Vampyre’s 
wings. 

What,  though  you  tell  me,  when  daylight  is 
streaming. 

That  I  must  away  to  my  yew-girdled  nest. 
Sure  it  is  better  all  day  to  be  dreaming. 

And  wake  with  the  moon  when  the  sun’s  in 
the  west. 

Some  may  desire  like  the  golden  sunflower. 

To  turn  to  her  God,  and  his  splendour  prolong  : 
I’d  be  a  Horned-Owl,  born  in  a  tower, 

And  waken’d  at  eve  by  the  nightingale’s  song. 


A  LADY  TO  HER  HARP. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

My  lovely  harp,  again  I’ll  try 
The  soothing  sweetness  of  thy  strains, 

W  hich  has  so  oft,  in  days  gone  by. 

Released  my  soul  from  sorrow’s  chains. 

Oft  have  I  strayed  with  thee  at  eve 
Where  gently  glides  the  rippling  stream. 
And  listened  to  thy  magic  tones, 

While  sweetly  shone  the  moon’s  soft  beam. 

Yet,  ah!  when  fancy  paints  those  joys. 
Which  ever  to  my  heart  was  dear, 

I  think  of  one  whose  love  I  prized, 

Whose  memory  chains  affection’s  tear. 

But  tyrant  Time’s  unerring  hand 
Has  snatch’d  from  me  the  treasured  form, 
And  thou  alone,  sweet  harp  !  are  left 
To  cheer  my  soul  through  life’s  dark  storm. 

F.  SANDERS. 


VOLTAIRE  AT  FERNEY.* 


A  spacious  park,  not  far  from  the  cha¬ 
teau  at  Ferney,  usually  formed  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  Voltaire’s  rambles  ;  in  its  cool 
shades  he  delighted  to  indulge  his  poetic 
meditations.  To  this  place  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  daily  in  a  little  open 
caleche,  drawn  by  a  favourite  black  mare. 
The  space  which  separates  the  park  from 
the  chateau,  and  which  forms  a  gentle 
acclivity,  is  planted  with  vines  ;  and  there 
he  once  amused  himself  with  a  comic 
scene,  in  which  he  was  the  principal 
actor,  and  which  was  thus  described  by 
the  old  gardener  at  present  belonging  to 
the  chateau,  who  resided  there  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  philosophers  life  * 
Voltaire’s  farming  steward  experienced  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Savoyards  to  work  in  the  vineyard;  for 
the  latter  had  been  so  well  tutored  by  their 
village  saints,  who  depicted  Voltaire  as 
Satan  himself  in  propria  persona ,  that 
they  invariably  refused  every  proposal  to 
work  near  the  diabolical  premises  of 
Ferney.  The  steward,  by  dint  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  research  and  liberal  payment,  at 
length  succeeded  in  finding  a  few  hardy 
spirits  bold  enough  to  agree  to  work  on 
this  unholy  ground.  His  next  step  was 
to  present  himself  to  Voltaire,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  that  he  would  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  near  the  spot  where  the  Savoyards 
were  at  work.  Voltaire,  aware  of  the 
dread  inspired  by  his  excommunicated 
ground,  desired  his  steward  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  tranquil,  and  instantly  proceeded  to 
attire  himself  in  a  Mahometan  costume, 
enveloped  his  head  in  the  folds  of  an  im¬ 
mense  turban,  and  wrapped  himself  in  an 
ample  pelisse,  which  had  been  a  present 
from  the  Empress  Catharine.  He  then 
issued  suddenly  from  behind  the  row  of 
elm  trees,  and  presenting  himself  to  the 
gaping  and  affrighted  vine-dressers,  apos¬ 
trophised  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
terrified  them  with  a  volley  of  tragic  im¬ 
precations.  At  the  sight  of  Voltaire’s 
grotesque  countenance,  lofty  stature,  dia¬ 
bolical-looking  costume,  and,  above  all, 
at  the  sound  of  his  tremendous  voice,  the 
peasants  were  persuaded  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  Lucifer  himself.  The 
poor  devils,  who  were  seized  with  a  panic 
terror,  scampered  off  in  every  direction, 
and  stopped  to  take  breath  only  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues  from  the  infernal 
chateau.  Their  alarm  was  even  so  ex¬ 
cessive,  that  they  never  returned  to  claim 
possession  of  the  agricultural  instruments 
which  they  had  left  behind. 


*  Sharpe’s  Loudon  Mag. 
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Sprightly  lads,  and  blithesome  lasses, 
Take  the  field  at  early  morn ; 

Slow  behind  the  farmer  passes, 

’Midst  the  shocks  of  yellow  corn  : 

Filmy  gossamer  floats  lightly 
O’er  the  stubble  field  at  noon; 

Wains  pass  to  the  stack-yard  ;  brightly 
Shines  at  night  the  harvest  moon  : 

From  the  field  the  gleaning  widow, 
Homeward,  weary,  creeps  along; 

Labour’s  laugh  rings  o’er  the  meadow, 
Mingling  with  the  rural  song. 

Now  Toil  exults,  her  jubilee  is  come, 

And  round  the  festive  board  is  heard  glad 
Harvest  Home.  Scottish  Lite  Guz. 


RQSALENE’S  GOLDEN  CROSS. 

Concluded  from  page  102. 

tf  Major  Hylton  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground. — Gentlemen,  I  have  dwelt  on 
this  subject  until  the  reminiscences  have 
become  painful  :  I  will  hasten  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  unhappy  story. 

((  Reginald  had  been  busily  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  events  of  the  last  campaign 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  consequently, 
had  seldom  remained  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  any  particular  spot.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  many  of 
his  letters  must  miscarry,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  none,  after  the  one  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Grey,  reached  his  eye, 
save  that  which  I  had  written,  and  this 
letter  not  until  two  days  before  he  had 
embarked  for  England.  Shortly  after 
dispatching  the  last  letter  which  poor 
Rosalene  received,  a  change  of  quarters 
took  place,  and  the  packet  in  which  he 
communicated  that  important  event,  and 
likewise  added  his  fear  that  for  some  little 
period  his  replies  must  (  be  few  ahd  far 
between,’  unfortunately  became  lost  in 
the  convulsions  and  rapid  changes  which 
immediately  follo’wed. 

“  e  But  how  was  it,’  I  anxiously  in¬ 
quired,  ‘  that  you  lost  the  golden  cross 
which  Rosalene  gave  you  V 

ic  ‘  How  became  you  acquainted  with 
that  circumstance  ?’  he  hastily  inquired. 

<f<Alasl  it  was  that  unfortunate  event 
which  crushed  the  bruised  reed,  and  des¬ 
troyed  the  object  of  your  affections,’  and 
I  sketched  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
occurred. 

“  When  I  had  finished,  Hylton  drew 
forth,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  iden¬ 
tical  cross  from  his  bosom. 

“ f  I  have  avenged  her  1*  he  cried 
wildly,  as  he  turned  and  grasped  my  arm, 
*  Frederick  Halliday  fell  in  a  duel  by  my 
hand  this  morning.  When  in  the'  Pe¬ 
ninsula  he  jestingly  snatched  this  cross 
frome  me  and  refused  to  return  it,  nay, 
quilted  the  army  without  doing  so.  I 


saw  him  not  again  until  yesterday  ;  he 
was  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Spain  at  the 
sea-port  to  which  I  arrived.  I  demanded 
my  cross,  he  jested  with  me ;  impatient 
at  his  unconcern  and  coolness,  I  struck 
him — a  restitution  of  the  cross  imme¬ 
diately  followed — a  challenge  ensued — 
he  fell — and  I  fled  hither  to  see  my  Ro¬ 
salene,  and  then  seek  some  place  of  con¬ 
cealment.  Farmer,  you  cannot  imagine 
the  agony  which  wrings  my  bosom.  In 
the  dread  battle,  when  hundreds  fell 
around  me,  and  death  exulting  strode 
across  the  field,  the  thought  of  Rosalene 
nerved  my  arm,  and  made  me  emulate 
the  deeds  of  heroes ;  in  the  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  thought  of  Rosalene  has  made 
me  merciful  and  temperate  ;  in  the  hours 
of  slumber  I  have  dreamt  of  her,  in  the 
drear  night-watch  the  thought  of  her, 
and  the  anticipation  of  our  hour  of  meet¬ 
ing,  has  made  me  bold  and  fearless,  the 
hour  is  come,’  and  he  laughed  so  wildly 
that  the  sound  will  ring  in  my  ears  until 
eternity  shall  dull  their  sense.  After  a 
short  pause,  during  which  he  gazed  on 
the  cross  and  passionately  kissed  it,  he 
added,  *  With  thee,  thou  fatal  gift,  I 
will  never  part,  thou  shalt  be  my  con¬ 
stant  companion,  and  whoever  shall  raise 
this  wretched  frame  from  where  the  last 
throe  of  mortal  agony  shall  wring  it, 
will  find  thee  lying  close  to  a  broken 
heart.’  These  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered,  and  as  he  finished  he  rushed 
from  the  cottage,  and  l  saw  him  no  more. 
From  some  slight  rumours  which  after¬ 
wards  met  my  ear,  I  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  entered  the  army  disguised 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  that  the  gay, 
the  accomplished,  the  skilful  Major  Regi¬ 
nald  Hylton,  perished  in  the  ranks  in 
some  trifling  skirmish.  Mr.  Halliday 
died  shortly  after  receiving  the  wound  ; 
he  lived,  however,  long  enough  to  con¬ 
fess  that  vanity  had  prompted  him  to 
forge  the  absurd  but  dangerous  false¬ 
hood,  which  proved  fatal  in  its  effects  to 
a  fondly  enamoured  girl.  Mr.  Grey  and 
his  wife  shortly  followed  their  deeply 
lamented  daughter  to  the  grave,  and  so, 
gentlemen,  ‘  thus  ends  this  strange  event¬ 
ful  history.*  ” 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  and 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  Red  Lion 
stood  the  pretty  barmaid  before  alluded 
to,  she  was  dressed  evidently  with  some 
little  straining  after  effect,  her  hair  was 
curled  even  more  beautifully  than  usual, 
and  a  little  coquettish  looking  pink  top- 
knot  bought  (the  scandal  mongers  of 
the  village  would  have  it  by  Philip  the 
blacksmith)  at  the  last  fair,  completed 
her  tout  ensemble ,  she  was  evidently  ex- 
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peeling  somebody,  for  occasionally  she 
would  gaze  down  the  village  street,  and 
then  count  the  chimes  of  the  church  clock 
somewhat  angrily.  At  last  an  expression 
of  sulky  impatience  somewhat  distorted 
her  pretty  features,  and  she  turned  with 
the  intention  of  re-entering  the  house, 
when  the  hasty  step  of  some  one  approach¬ 
ing  was  heard,  and  Philip  appeared. 

<e  So,  Sir,  you  are  come  at  last  ?” 

Yes,  dearest  Mary,  I  am  only  five 
minutes  past  my  time.” 

“  Don’t  tell  me,  I  am  very  angry  with 
you,  that  is  I  ought  to  be  very  angry  ; 
but  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
so  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you.” 

“  Only  do  that,  Mary,  and  I’ll  do  any 
thing — what  is  it  ?” 

“  Why,  you  must  know,  that  every 
evening  directly  the  moon  has  risen,  that 
strange  gentleman  who  lodges  here  goes 
out  and  stays  about  two  hours  ; — now, 
Philip,”  coaxingly,  “  I  should  like  so 
to  know  where  he  goes  to.” 

te  Well,  Mary,  and  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  ?”  queried  Philip,  pretending 
to  misunderstand  that  which  was  very 
plain,  and  not  very  agreeable. 

Why  I  want  you  to  follow  him.” 
Mary  easily  perceived  that  her  proposal 
was  not  received  very  readily,  but  like 
most  girls  she  had  discovered  the  temper 
of  her  admirer,  and  like  all  girls  she  was 
determined  to  carry  her  point ;  so,  after 
a  moment’s  pause,  she  cunningly  added, 
“  but  don’t  go,  Philip,  if  you  are  afraid.” 

Is  there  such  an  animal  as  a  coward 
existing  ?  We  opine  not,  for  all  man¬ 
kind  declare  themselves  courageous,  and 
all  mankind  are  not  lions.  Philip  was  a 
fine  bold  young  fellow,  although,  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  coast,  not  over 
partial  to  moonlight  excursions,  but  this 
insinuation  was  not  to  be  borne. 

“  Afraid,  Mary!  why  what  do  you 
mean  ?  afraid,  ay  ?  why  I  fear  no¬ 
thing,  no  nothing  on  earth.  He  will  not 
go  to-night,  I  suppose,  as  he  is  in  the 
parlour  with  Mr.  Harrowby  and  some 
one  else,  or  I  would  soon  shew  you  how 
much  1  am  afraid .” 

“  Hush  !  hush  !”  cried  the  girl,  as  she 
drew  her  lover  under  the  shade  which  was 
cast  on  the  ground  bw  a  neighbouring 
stable. 

The  object  of  her  curiosity  passed  them, 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  ;  he  observed  them 
not,  but  hurried  with  rapid  and  agitated 
motions  down  the  village. 

<e  Now,  Philip,  now,”  cried  Mary,  in 
an  eager  whisper  ;  and  Philip,  conscious 
that  if  he  paused  he  should  be  for  ever 
the  laugh  and  scorn  of  his  comrades,  fol¬ 
lowed  at  some  distance. 


Philip  perceived,  with  no  trifling  feel¬ 
ing  of  discomfort,  that  the  stranger  pur¬ 
sued  the  path  which  led  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage  churchyard,  and  thoughts  of  ghosts 
and  vampires,  feeding  on  dead  bodies, 
began  to  agitate  his  mind,  and  produce 
some  slight  trepidation.  But  Philip  was 
any  thing  but  a  real  coward  ;  nature  had 
made  him  bold  as  a  lion,  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  strength  of  that  animal ;  his  tre¬ 
mors  were  merely  the  result  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  or  rather  of  his  ignorance,  and  he 
now  formed  a  stout  determination  to  seek 
out  and  solve  the  whole  of  the  mystery— 
it  was  ordered  he  should  do  so < 

The  churchyard  gained,  the  stranger 
passed  through  the  little  gate  which  led 
into  it,  crossed  among  the  graves,  and 
then  suddenly  appeared  to  vanish.  Philip 
was  for  a  moment  astonished,  but  his  re¬ 
solution  now  continued  firm,  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  shade  of  the  church,  he 
bent  his  way  round  towards  the  spot  where 
the  object  of  his  curiosity  had  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  discovered  that  he  was  lying  at 
full  length  upon  a  grave,  while  convul¬ 
sive  sighs  burst  from  his  labouring  bosom. 
Too  much  absorbed  in  grief  to  notice  the 
presence  of  Philip,  the  stranger  appeared, 
for  a  short  period,  to  labour  under  the 
effects  of  a  violent  paroxysm  of  madness, 
until  he  suddenly  sprung  wildly  up — 
gazed  for  a  moment  towards  the  sky,  and 
shouted  ”  I  come  !  I  come  !” — another 
moment — and  he  fell  again  across  the 
grave. 

Philip  started  forward  and  attempted  to 
raise  him — life  had  fled  for  ever.  To  be 
alone  with  a  dead  person,  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  seemed  the  extreme  of  horror,  and 
the  young  blacksmith  bounded  back  to 
the  Red  Lion  with  the  speed  of  an  ante¬ 
lope  ;  darted  past  the  expectant  Mary, 
who  stood  watching  for  his  return,  and 
rushed  into  the  parlour. 

“  Help  !  help  !”  he  cried  ;  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ton,  help  ! — The  strange  gentleman  is 
dead  !” 

The  host  started  from  his  chair  ;  Mr. 
Harrowby  had  not  long  finished  his  reci¬ 
tal  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  stranger  had 
not  been  noticed. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ? — How  do  you 
know  ? — Quick,  tell  me  ?”  burst  from  all. 

Philip  briefly  described  what  he  had 
witnessed,  and  Mr.  Harrowby  listened 
with  evident  interest. 

(i  Surely,”  he  cried,  ef  this  cannot  be 
Reginald  Hylton  !  I  did  not  observe  his 
countenance  ;  let  us  hasten  to  the  church¬ 
yard.”  Mr.  Wilmott  started  from  his 
seat,  and  the  three,  accompanied  by  Phi¬ 
lip,  who  bore  a  lantern,  and  several  men, 
hastened  towards  the  spot  where  the  wild 
old  temple  of  Religion  reared  its  head. 
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“  Philip/’  cried  Mr.  Harrowby,  (e  did 
you  notice  what  grave  he  lay  on  V 
“  l  saw  there  was  ,R.  G.  on  the  stone. 
Sir.” 

“  Merciful  powers  1  the  grave  of  Rosa- 
lene  Grey  !” 

A  short  time  elapsed,  and  they  stood 
round  the  spot  where  the  stranger  lay. 
“  Raise  him,  Philip,”  cried  the  landlord 
of  the  Red  Lion,  “  and  let  Farmer  Har¬ 
rowby  see  if  tins  be  the  unfortunate 
Major.”  Philip  did  so,  and  the  farmer 
gazed  on  the  manly  form. 

(e  No,  this  is  not  Reginald  Hylton.  I 
have  heard  that  deep  sorrow  changes  the 
human  form  most  fearfully,  but  surely  it 
cannot  have  worked  such  strange  havoc. 
Reginald  cannot  have  become  so  mere  a 
wreck  of  manly  beauty  as  is  here.  This 
is  not  him  I  thought  of.” 

“  Here  is  something  suspended  round 
his  neck  with  black  ribbon,”  cried  Phi¬ 
lip,  “  perhaps  it  will  tell  us  his  name.” 
He  cut  the  ribbon,  and  gave  that  which  it 
it  had  sustained  to  Farmer  Harrowby. 
The  latter  was  deeply  agitated — <e  And 
yet— -and  yet  it  is  he  !—  Poor  Reginald  !” 

He  dropped  the  trinket— and  brightly 
played  the  cold  unconscious  moonbeams 
on  its  glittering  surface— it  was  Rosa- 
lene's  Golden  Cross  !  y . 


SEPTEMBER.* 


Next  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot; 

Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoyle 
Of  harvest’s  riches,  which  he  made  his  hoot, 
And  him  enrich’d  with  bounty  of  the  soyle. 

In  his  one  hand,  as  lit  for  harvest  toyle. 

He  held  a  knife-book  ;  and  in  the  other  hand 
A  pair  of  weights,  with  which  he  did  astsoyle 
Both  more  and  lesse,  where  it  in  doubt  did 
stand, 

And  equal  gave  to  each  as  justice  duly  scann’d. 

Spenser. 

The  poet  takes  advantage  of  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  harvest  and  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  in  this  month,  to  read  us  a  lesson 
on  justice. 

Autumn  has  now  arrived.  This  is  the 
month  of  the  migration  of  birds,  of  the 
finished  harvest,  of  nut  gathering,  of  ci¬ 
der  and  perry-making,  and,  towards  the 
conclusion,  of  the  change  of  colour  in 
trees.  The  swallows,  and  many  other 
soft-billed  birds  that  feed  upon  insects, 
disappear  for  the  warmer  climates,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  few  stragglers  behind,  pro¬ 
bably  from  weakness  or  sickness,  who 
hide  themselves  in  caverns  and  other  shel¬ 
tered  places,  and  occasionally  appear  on 
warm  days. 

The  few  additional  flowers  this  month 
are  corn-flower,  Guernsey -lillies,  star- 


wort,  and  saffron,  a  species  of  crocus, 
which  is  cultivated  in  separate  grounds. 
The  stamens  of  this  flower  are  pulled, 
and  dried  into  flat  square  cakes  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purposes.  It  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  in  cooker}\  The  Clown  in  the 
Winter’s  Tale,  reckoning  up  what  he  is 
to  buy  for  the  sheep-shearing  feast,  men¬ 
tions  “  saffron  to  colour  the  warden  pies.” 
The  fresh  trees  and  shrubs  in  flower  are 
bramble,  chaste-tree,  laurustinus,  ivy, 
wild  honeysuckle,  spirea,  and  auburns 
or  strawberry-tree,  a  favourite  of  Virgil, 
which  like  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  in 
Homer,  produces  both  flower  and  fruit  at 
once.  Hardy  annuals,  intended  to  flower 
in  the  spring,  should  now  be  sown  ;  an¬ 
nuals  of  curious  sorts,  from  which  seed 
is  to  be  raised,  should  be  sheltered  till 
ripened  ;  and  auriculas  in  pots,  which 
were  shifted  last  month,  moderately  wa¬ 
tered. 

The  stone-curlew  clamours  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  month,  wood-owls  hoot, 
the  ring  ouzel  re-appears,  the  saffron 
butterfly  is  seen,  hares  congregate ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  the  wood-lark/  thrush, 
and  blackbird,  are  heard. 

September,  though  its  mornings  and 
evenings  are  apt  to  be  chill  and  foggy, 
and  therefore  not  wholesome  to  those 
who  either  do  not  or  cannot  guard  against 
them,  is  generally  a  serene  and  pleasant 
month,  partaking  of  the  warmth  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  vigour  of  autumn.  But  its 
noblest  feature  is  a  certain  festive  abun¬ 
dance  for  the  supply  of  all  the  creation. 
There  is  grain  for  men,  birds,  and  horses, 
hay  for  the  cattle,  loads  of  fruit  on  the 
trees,  and  swarms  of  fish  in  the  ocean. 
If  the  soft-billed  birds  w7hich  feed  on  in¬ 
sects  miss  their  usual  [supply,  they  find 
it  in  the  “southern  countries,  and  leave 
one’s  sympathy  to  be  pleased  with  an  idea, 
that  repasts  apparently  more  harmless 
are  alone  offered  to  the  creation  upon  our 
temperate  soil.  The  feast,  as  the  philo¬ 
sophic  poet  says  on  a  higher  occasion, 
The  feast  is  such  as  earth,  the  general  mother. 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she 
smiles 

In  the  embrace  of  Autumn.  To  each  other. 
As  some  fond  parent  fondly  reconciles 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 
With  their  own  sustenance  ;  they  relenting 
weep. 

Such  is  the  festival,  which  from  their  isles. 
And  continents,  and  winds,  and  oceans 
deep, 

All  shapes  may  throng  to  share,  that  fly,  or 
walk,  or  creep.  Shelley. 


LINES  INTENDED  FOR  AN  ALBUM. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Reader,  bestow  some  trifle  in  this  book, 

If  in  its  pages  you  should  chance  to  look  ; 

For  though  each  day  brings  with  it  but  one  line. 
Such  small  bequests  will  fill  the  book  in  time. 

it - t  h - y. 
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Awake,  oh!  my  love,  see,  the  pale  moon  is 
beaming. 

The  bright  star  of  even  hath  sunk  in  the  west; 

And  whilst  the  one-half  of  this  dull  world  is 
dreaming, 

Arise,  and  bring  joy  to  my  sorrowing  breast. 

Hark,  hark,  the  soft  zephyrs  are  sighing  their 
vespers 

(The  theme  is  of  love  !)  to  the  wood  and  the 
grove ; 

And  the  trees  bend  their  heads,  and  replying 
in  whispers, 

Say,  ‘  this  is  the  hour  that  is  sacred  to  love.’ 

Awake,  then,  arise  at  the  still  voice  of  nature, 

Oh!  rise  at  my  call— at  thy  true  lover’s 
voice ; 

Thy  presence  will  cast  o’er  the  fields  a  glad 
feature, 

And  soothing  my  woes  bid  my  bosom  rejoice. 


Clje  2S0Ofc. 

AN  AMERICAN  JUMPER. 

We  meet  with  the  following  curious 
letter  in  a  New  York  paper  :■ — “  Messrs. 
Editors — Please  to  notice  in  your  valuable 
paper,  that  I  propose  celebrating  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  glorious  independence  by 
leaping  over  the  Little  Falls,  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  which  not  being  sufficiently 
deep,  I  have  erected  a  stage,  so  that  the 
clear  leap  will  be  about  eighty  feet.  I 
perceive,  by  a  notice  in  Alderman  Binns’s 
paper,  that  some  base  person  proposes 
that  I  should  leap  with  a  frog  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  sovereigns.  I  will  leap  with  the 
worthy  Alderman  over  as  many  coffin 
hand  bills  as  he  shall  be  able  to  collect, 
and  will  leap  with  him  into  Tartarus,  if 
he  bets  me  two  to  one,  and  goes  first.  I 
regret  to  perceive  that  exploits  of  a  most 
daring  character  make  but  an  indifferent 
impression  upon  a  gallant  people.  Look 

at  Leander,  who  swam  across  the - , 

I  forget  the  name  of  the  sea,  to  get  a  peep 
at  his  sweetheart — history  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  him.  Look  at  Hannibal,  who 
crossed  the  Catskill  mountains  in  winter, 
before  Mr.  Webb  had  built  the  Mounta-in- 
house.  Look  at  our  late  worthy  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Adams,  who  swam  across  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  and  the  same  river  at 
Washington  city  ;  and  look  at  me,  who 
have  jumped  over  the  Passaic  Falls  se¬ 
veral  times  without  being  killed — will 
history  forget  these  exploits  ?  Will  not 
Noah  Webster,  in  his  next  dictionary, 
notice  them  ?  Every  skimble-skamble 
thing  in  the  country  is  patronised — an 
Italian  singer— a  pair  of  fat  babbies — a 
dancing  corps — an  Egyptian  mummy,  or 
the  dog  Apollo,  can  make  fortunes,  aud 
can  visit  Saratoga  Springs  in  summer, — 
while  I,  who  have  done  what  Jove  never 
did,  can  scarcely  make  up  a  paltry  fifty 


dollars.  Some  day  or  other  I  shall  take 
such  a  leap,  that  you  will  hear  no  more 
of  me,  and  thus  leave  the  country  to 
mourn  over  their  loss,  samufl  vatch.” 

no  one’s  enemy  but  his  own. 

“  No  man’s  enemy  but  his  own”  hap¬ 
pens  generally  to  be  the  enemy  of  every 
body  with  whom  he  is  in  relation.  The 
leading  quality  that  goes  to  make  this 
character,  is  a  reckless  imprudence,  and 
a  selfish  pursuit  of  selfish  enjoyments, 
independent  of  all  consequences.  “  No 
one’s  enemy  but  his  own”  runs  rapidly 
through  his  means  ;  calls,  in  a  friendly 
way,  on  his  friends,  for  bonds,  bail,  and 
securities ;  involves  his  nearest  kin  ; 
leaves  his  wife  a  beggar  ;  and  quarters  his 
orphans  upon  the  public  ;  and,  after 
having  enjoyed  himself  to  his  last  guinea, 
entails  a  life  of  dependence  on  his  pro¬ 
geny,  and  dies  in  the  odour  of  that  ill- 
understood  reputation  of  harmless  folly, 
which  is  more  injurious  to  society  than 
some  positive  crimes.  The  social  chain 
is  so  nicely  and  delicately  constructed, 
that  not  a  link  snaps,  rusts,  or  refuses  its 
proper  play,  without  the  shock  being  felt 
like  an  electric  vibration  to  its  utmost 
limits. —  -The  Book  of  the  Boudoir. 


beaux  of  old. 

What  funny  fellows  the  dandies  of  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  were  !  A 
fine  man,  then,  was,  like  Sir  Harry  Wil- 
dair,  the  joy  of  the  playhouse,  the  life 
of  the  Park!”  -Think  of  one  of  the  fine 
men  of  the  present  day  being  a  joy  any 
where,  or  the  life  of  any  place  ! — No 
gentleman,  then,  walked  out  (when  he 
did,  for  we  find  even  Squire  Western 
going  to  visit  in  a  chair)  without  a  foot¬ 
man  after  him.  Dependence  and  osten¬ 
tation  are  the  characteristics  of  semi-civi¬ 
lization  !  they  are  also  infallible  proofs 
of  mediocrity  in  individuals,  in  all  times 
and  ages.  Ib. 


AYLESBURY. 

This  town  was  a  Royal  Manor  as  early 
as  the  time  of  William  the  Norman,  who 
gave  it  to  some  of  his  favourites  to  hold 
by  the  following  singular  tenure — “  that 
they  should  find,  or  provide,  litter  or 
straw  for  the  king’s  bed  and  chambers, 
and  furnish  him  with  three  eels  in  the 
winter,  and  three  green  geese  in  the 
summer,  and  thrice  in  the  year,  if  the 
king  came  so  often.”  r.j. 


WOLVES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  following  (according  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall)  is  the  official  account  of  live  stock 
and  domestic  animals  devoured  by  wolves 
upon  the  lands  of  the  comparatively  po- 
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pulous  government  of  Livonia  only,  in 
the  year  1823  : — Horses,  1,841  ;  foals, 
1,243 ;  horned  cattle,  1,807  ;  calves, 
733  ;  sheep,  15,182  ;  lambs,  726  ;  goats, 
2,545  ;  kids,  183 ;  swine,  4,190  ;  suck¬ 
ing  pigs,  312  ;  dogs,  703  ;  geese,  673. — 
This  amount  is  almost  incredible,  and 
shews  the  extent  of  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  this  country  by  the  extermination  of 
this  destructive  animal. 

SWISS  CHALETS. 

The  following  description  of  the  ap" 
pearance,  appropriation  and  construction 
of  the  kind  of  buildings  to  which  the  term 
chalet  is  applied,  is  given  by  the  author 
of  ff  The  Alpenstock,”  who  says  they 
are  “  constructed  of  the  trunks  of  the 
pine,  either  merely  stripped  of  their  bark, 
or  more  or  less  accurately  squared.  They 
are  laid  horizontally  one  over  the  other, 
intervals  of  about  three  inches  being  left, 
to  admit  a  free  passage  for  the  air.  Across 
the  rafters,  which  form  a  very  obtuse 
angle,  a  roof  of  shingles  of  great  thickness 
is  laid,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  transverse 
rods,  with  heavy  stones  upon  them.  The 
smaller  chalets  have  no  interior  partition, 
and  are  merely  used  as  barns,  where  the 
hay  of  the  adjoining  meadows  is  stowed 
away  for  winter  use,  or  as  a  mere  cattle 
shed.  The  next  in  size  is  appropriated 
partly  to  these  purposes,  and  partly  also 
to  serve  as  a  summer  habitation  for  the 
vacher  or  cow-herd,  where  the  operations 
of  the  dairy- maid  may  be  carried  on  while 
the  cattle  are  on  the  higher  pastures.  In 
this  case,  a  loose  partition  is  run  up,  the 
second  division  containing  a  rude  fire¬ 
place,  or  hearth  of  stones,  a  few  shelves 
for  stowing  away  the  cheeses,  milk  and 
utensils  of  the  dairy,  &c.  a  small  cauldron, 
and  one  or  two  stools.  A  loft  is  then 
constructed  in  the  roof,  and  serves  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  vacher  and  his  assist¬ 
ants.  But  there  is  another  class,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  richer  peasants,  much  more 
extended  and  elaborate  in  their  construc¬ 
tion.  The  two  kinds  here  mentioned, 
however,  are  the  most  frequently  met  with- 
it  is  computed  that  there  are  12,000  of 
these  buildings  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ober  and  Meder  Simmenthal.” 


THE  FALL  OF  AN  AVALANCHE. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  from  the 
above  interesting  work,  the  stirring  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  those  terrific  and  awful 
falls  of  snow  and  ice,  mingled  with  rock, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  Switzerland.  Our 
author  says,  “  whilst  sitting  writing  one 
dusky  evening  within  a  chalet,  he  was 
roused  from  his  seat  by  a  distant  rumble. 


which  made  him  hasten  to  the  door.  The 
sound  continued  to  increase,  but  for  some 
short  time  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  mo¬ 
tion.  At  length  we  saw  the  avalanche 
emerge,  like  a  rolling  cloud  of  dense 
smoke  from  the  fogs,  resting  upon  the 
mountain.  It  rushed  forward  like  a 
whirlwind  down  the  last  stage  of  the 
glaciers,  and  approached  the  edge  of  the 
precipices.  My  breathless  attention  was 
naturally  directed  towards  the  advancing 
mass ;  when  it  was  diverted,  by  hearing 
the  vacher  cry  out,  from  the  little  eleva¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  run — -*  O  God  !  the 
sheep,  the  poor  sheep  !’  My  eye  in¬ 
stantly  glanced  at  the  little  green  slope, 
and  had  hardly  time  to  lake  cognizance 
of  its  situation,  before,  dashing  high  over 
the  precipice  above,  the  snow,  ice  and 
rock  poured  down  upon  it,  swept  like 
lightning  over  its  surface,  and  then  hurried 
down  out  of  sight  into  the  depths  of  the 
Trumletenthal,  leaving  the  spot  of  green 
a  patch  of  dingy  brown.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  but  the  sheep,  whether  few  or 
many,  were  instantaneously  overwhelmed. 
No  living  animal  could  be  seen  anywhere 
on  the  precipices  ;  down  which,  by  the 
regular  channels,  the  snow  and  ice,  dis¬ 
turbed  and  set  in  motion  by  the  great 
avalanche,  continued  to  thunder  for  several 
minutes  after. 


THE  VATICAN. 

“  Infamibus  Vaticani  locismagna  parstetendit; 
unde  crebrae  in  vulgus  mortes.”  Tacitus. 

The  highest  splendour  and  the  lowest 
poverty  come  here  in  contact.  The  im¬ 
measurable  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  enormous  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  are 
hemmed  in  by  narrow  filthy  streets  and 
wretched  hovels.  The  unfortunate  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  pestilential  district  are 
chained  there  by  their  necessities,  and 
look  forward  to  each  returning  summer 
with  a  foreknowledge  that  its  malignant 
fevers  and  epidemics  will  be  fatal  to  no 
small  portion  of  their  number.  The 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  tills  quarter  com¬ 
pels  the  Pope  to  abandon  the  Vatican 
palace  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot 
season,  when  he  removes  to  his  pleasant 
summer  mansion  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the 
air  of  which  is  the  most  salubrious  in 
Rome.  In  some  streets  near  the  Vatican, 
the  malaria  is  so  deadly  in  the  summer 
nights,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  dare  not 
sleep  in  their  houses  during  that  season. 
A  young  artist  fromDresden  lately  perished 
here  :  presuming  too  much  upon  his  youth 
and  vigorousconstitution,  he  took  lodgings 
here  in  the  summer,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  rashness.  Blackwood's  Mag. 
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AMBITION  WORSE  THAN  SLAVERY. 

The  slave  has  only  one  master ;  the 
ambitious  has  of  them  as  many  as  there 
are  persons  useful  to  his  fortune. 

MARRIAGTE. 

Of  all  actions  of  a  man’s  life  his  mar¬ 
riage  does  least  concern  other  people,  yet 
of  all  actions  of  our  life,  it  is  most  med¬ 
dled  with  by  other  people. 


OLD  PROVERBS. 

“  Ax.”  To  ask.  This  word,  which 
now  passes  for  a  mere  vulgarism,  is  the 
original  Saxon  form,  and  used  by  Chaucer 
and  others.  See  “  Tyrwhitl’s  Glossary.” 
We  find  it  also  in  Bishop  Bale’s  “  God’s 
Promises.”  t(  That  their  synne  ven¬ 
geance  axed  continually.”  Old  Plays, 
i.  18.  Also  in  the  “  Four  P.’s”  by  Hey- 
wood,  “  And  axed  them  tbys  question 
than.”  Old  Play,  i.  84.  An  axing-  is 
used  by  Chaucer  for  a  request.  Ben 
Jenson  introduces  it  jocularly  — 

A  man  oat  of  wax, 

As  a  lady  would  ax. 

Masques,  yol.  6,  p.  85. 

ei  Between  the  Cup  and  the  Lip.” — 
The  proverb  that  many  things  fall  out 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  is  a  literal 
version  of  one  in  Latin — Multo  inter  po- 
culo  ac  libra  cadunt.  The  origin  of 
which  was  as  follows: — -A  king  of  Thrace 
had  planted  a  vineyard,  when  one  of  his 
slaves,  whom  he  had  much  oppressed  in 
that  very  work,  prophesied  that  he  should 
never  taste  of  the  wine  produced  in  it. 
The  monarch  disregarded  the  prediction, 
and  when  at  an  entertainment  he  held  a 
glassful  of  his  own  wine,  made  from  the 
grape  of  that  vineyard,  he  sent  for  the 
slave,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
his  prophecy  now  ;  to  which  the  other 
replied,  “  Many  things  fall  out  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,”  and  he  had  scarcely 
delivered  this  singular  response,  before 
news  was  brought  that  a  monstrous  boar 
was  laying  waste  the  favourite  vineyard. 
The  king,  in  a  rage,  put  down  the  cup 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  hurried 
out  with  his  people  to  attack  the  boar  ; 
but  being  too  eager,  the  boar  rushed  upon 
him  and  killed  him,  without  having  tasted 
of  the  wine.  Such  is  the  story  related  by 
some  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  though 
evidently  apocryphal,  it  certainly  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  good  practical  moral. 

<c  Under  the  Rose  be  it  spoken.” — 
The  rose  being  dedicated  by  “  Cupid  to 
Harpocrates,”  the  god  of  Silence,  to  en¬ 
gage  him  to  conceal  the  amours  of  Venus, 
was  an  emblem  of  Silence;  whence  to 
present  it  or  hold  it  up  to  any  person  in 
discourse,  served,  instead  of  an  admoni¬ 
tion,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  hold  his 


peace  ;  and  in  entertaining  rooms-it  was 
customary  to  place  a  rose  above  the  table, 
to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken 
should  be  kept  private. 

Sllugtratumtf  at 


ANCIENT  MODES  OF  WRITING. 

The  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  in  answering  the  inquiries  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records, 
and  returning  copies  of  Royal  Charters 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry 
VIIL,  from  originals  in  his  possession, 
states,  concerning  the  different  modes 
heretofore  used  in  writing,  that  the  cha¬ 
racters  which  were  introduced  into  this 
country  by  William  f.  were  at  that  time 
called  Lombardic,  but  soon  afterwards 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Norman 
characters.  They  were  generally  used  in 
grants,  charters,  public  instruments,  and 
law  proceedings,  with  very  little  alteration 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  that  of 
Richard  II.  variations  took  place  in  hand¬ 
writings  of  records  and  law  proceedings  ; 
the  characters  used  from  that  time  to 
Henry  VIII.  are  composed  partly  of  cha¬ 
racters  called  set  chancery  and  common 
chancery  and  court  hand.  The  chancery 
characters  were  used  for  all  records  which 
passed  the  great  seal  ;  the  court  hand  in 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  The  latter  characters  came  into 
general  use  about  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  were  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  when  they 
were  entirely  disused.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  Lombardic  or  Norman,  but  cor¬ 
rupted  and  deformed  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  they  bore  very  little  resemblance  to 
their  prototypes.  In  the  16th  century  the 
English  lawyers  engrossed  their  convey¬ 
ances  and  legal  instruments  in  characters 
called  secretaries,  which  are  still  in  use. 
Many  grants  and  charters,  especially  those 
written  by  the  monks,  were  in  letters  called 
modern  Gothic,  which  took  place  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  12th  century.  From  the  latter 
end  of  the  13th  to  the  17th  century,  our 
lawyers,  when  they  wrote  in  the  English 
language,  made  use  of  characters  which 
were  derived  from  the  modern  Gothic. 
These  were  generally  used  by  them  for 
conveyances,  wills,  &c.  until  about  the 
17th  century.  Several  of  the  Scotch 
records,  in  particular,  are  mentioned  as 
being  written  in  a  character  extremely 
minute,  and  in  lines  very  much  crowded. 
Messrs.  Robertson,  the  Lord  Clerk  Re¬ 
gister’s  deputies  (accompanying  their  re¬ 
port  to  the  Commissioners  with  an  engraved 
copy  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
Crown  of  Scotland,  1371)  say — We 
have  at  this  moment  before  us  one  of 
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those  books,  in  one  page  of  which,  not 
quite  \2\  inches  long,  and  (exclusive  of 
the  margin)  less  than  seven  inches  broad, 
we  count  1T2  lines,  and  in  each  line  19 
words  at  an  average.  This  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  (they  add)  to  a  paternoster, 
written  on  a  bit  of  paper  not  larger  than  a 
half-crown  piece.” 


gnectwttatia. 


GEORGE  III. 

The  late  King  was  very  partial  to  Eton 
College.  He  used  often  to  write  to  the 
head  master  to  obtain  a  half-holiday  for 
the  boys,  and  invariably  recommended  to 
the  noblemen  about  court  to  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  there.  His  Majesty 
used  to  relate  the  following  characteristic 
anecdote  : — ce  Some  years  past  I  saw  two 
of  the  urchins  shooting  in  my  preserve ; 
both  shirked  in  a  ditch  ;  I  caught  them, 
and  took  away  their  guns.  Didn’t  know 
me  ;  took  me  for  a  a  keeper,  and  offered 
me  a  half-crown  to  let  them  off,  and  said 
they  would  tell  the  King,  who  they  were 
sure  would  not  mind  their  killing  a  hare. 
Frightened  them  out  of  their  wits  when  I 
said  who  I  was,  and  that  I  should  com¬ 
plain  to  their  Doctor  (their  master)  ; — - 
instead  of  which  I  sent  a  few  pheasants 
and  a  hare,  upon  their  promising  not  to 
poach  again  ;  and  they  kept  their  word. 
Both  Peers  now,  and  two  of  the  strictest 
game  preservers  in  England,”  continued 
the  King,  laughing,  ”  a  proof  of  the 
saying  that  an  old  poacher  makes  the  best 
game-keeper,  eh  ?” 


STRANGE  SIGHT. 

A  poor  Irishman,  passing  thropgh  a 
village  near  Chester,  saw  a  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  approaching,  which  made  him  inquire 
what  was  the  matter  ?  He  was  answered, 
“  A  man  was  going  to  be  buried.” — 
cc  Oh,”  replied  he,  “  I’ll  stop  to  see  that, 
for  we  carry  them  in  our  country.” 

A  parish  clerk  in  the  Coteswold  part 
of  Gloucestershire,  was  ordered  by  the 
clergyman  to  give  notice  to  his  congre¬ 
gation,  that  there  would  be  no  service 
on  the  following  Sunday,  he  obeyed  as 
follows :  —  “  As  how  this  is  to  ghee 
nautis,  that  there  wool  be  naw  church 
here  tell  next  Zundah ,”  perceiving  he 
had  made  a  trifling  mistake,  he  added, 
£f  naw  not  then  neither ,  nor  tell  the 
next  Zundy  ahter .**  h.b.a. 


ANY  THING  FOR  A  QUIET  LIFE. 

The  late  Dr. - had  unluckily  pitched 

upon  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  but  her  tongue 
was  unable  to  disturb  his  phlegm.— One 


day  she  flew  into  a  passion  about  some¬ 
thing,  or  perhaps^  nothing,  and  lavished 
on  her  obedient  spouse  the  elegant  epi¬ 
thets  of (C  villain,  fool,  monster,  wretch,” 
cum  multis  aliis.  At  last,  piqued  at  his 
coolness,  for  he  sat  calmly  smoking  his 
pipe  all  the  while,  she  cried,  “  And  why 
don’t  you  answer  me,  Doctor?” — <e  Be¬ 
cause,”  quietly  replied  he,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth, — “  because  I  never  like 
to  interrupt  soliloquies .” 


VOLTAIRE  AND  GIBBON,  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Gibbon,  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  was 
anxious  to  see  Voltaire,  and  eagerly  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  cf  the 
illustrious  inmate  of  the  chateau.”  Vol¬ 
taire  being  unluckily  prepossessed  with  an 
idea  that  the  English  historian  had  written 
against  him,  positively  refused  to  see  him. 
Gibbon,  in  despair  at  his  disappointment, 
tried  every  expedient  to  satisfy  his  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  bribing  a 
servant  of  Voltaire’s,  who,  early  in  the 
morning,  concealed  him  behind  the  row 
of  elm-trees  in  the  alley  adjoining  to 
which  Voltaire  soon  afterwards  presented 
himself  as  usual.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  philosophe  passed  before  the 
spot  where  Gibbon  was  concealed,  the 
latter  rushed  forward  to  meet  him,  looked 
at  him  attentively  from  head  to  foot,  and 
retired  without  uttering  a  word.  Voltaire 
retreated  to  his  closet,  and  summoned  his 
secretary,  to  whom  he  said — cc  Vanieres, 
go  down  to  the  garden,  where  you  will 
find  an  Englishman  ;  demand  from  him 
twelve  sols — the  price  of  admission  to  see 
the  wild  beast.”  Vanieres  went  down, 
and  obeyed  the  orders  of  Voltaire  to  the 
letter.  On  his  claiming  the  twelve  sols, 
“  Here,  Sir,”  said  Gibbon,  with  sang 
froid,  “  here  are  four-and-twenty  ;  but 
1  must  have  another  sight  of  the  wild 
beast.”  The  next  day  Gibbon  received 
a  polite  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Chateau.' — 

The  Three  Chapters. 

ORIGINAL  QUIDDITIES. — JUST  HATCHED. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Why  is  a  match-contriver  like  a  party- 
wall  ? — Because  it  is  a  go-between  two. 

Why  is  a  butcher’s  cart  like  his  boots  ? 
—Because  it  carries  his  calves. 

Why  is  a  man  nailing  down  the  floor 
of  a  a  house  like  a  certain  fish  thrown  into 
a  pond  ? — Because  yon  see  carp-enter 
there.  Joida. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  LIAR. 

Friend,  tread  but  gently  on  this  ground,  for 
know — 

A  liar  lieth  just  six  feet  below ; 

Who  lied  when  living,  and  now  dead  lies  too. 
And  will  lie  on  until  the  trumpet  blow.  s.m. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  9. 

St.  Bettelin,  hermit. 

High  Water,  1 1/t  51m  Morning-— Oh  Om  Afternoon. 

St,  Bettelin. — Our  saint,  who  is  sometimes  called  Beccelin,  was  patron  of  Stafford,  where  his 
reliques  were  kept.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Guthlake  of  Croyland  Abbey.  He 
led,  it  is  said,  an  anchoretical  life  in  a  forest  near  Stafford 

Sept  9,  1806. — Expired  on  this  day  at  Somerset  House,  the  learned  antiquary,  John  Brand, 
author  of  numerous  works  of  great  value.  Perhaps  those  entitled,  “  Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities,”  and  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Newcastle,”  may  be  reckoned  the  best,  though  he  wrote  several  others, 
displaying  great  knowledge  and  research.  Brand  may  be  adduced  as  an  instance 
of  obscure  origin  and  mean  birth  raising  itself  to  eminence  by  ardour  and  success 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  when  he  began  to  study  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and  at 
his  death  he  filled  the  important  station  of  Secretary  to  that  learned  body,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Thursday,  Sept.  10. 

St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  died  A.  d  1306. 

Sun  rises  31m  after  5 — Sets  28 m  after  6. 

Sept.  10,  1547.— Anniversary  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Pinkey  or  Musselburgh,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  fought  between  the  English  and  Scots,  when  the  former  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  latter.  In  this  severe  conflict  the  Scotch  lost  upwards  of  i0,000 
men,  besides  which  1500  were  made  prisoners  :  whilst  the  loss  of  the  conquerors 
did  not  exceed  200  men.  This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkey  from  a  noble¬ 
man’s  seat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Friday,  Sept.  11. 

St.  Patiens,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  died  A.  d.  480. 

High  Water ,  Morning ,  2 7m  after  1— Afternoon,  bAm  after  I . 

Sept  li,  1745.  — Died  on  this  day  Mrs.  Mary  Chandler,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  talents  in  poe¬ 
try.  Her  poems  inculcated  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue  ;  and  for  one  in  particular,  upon  the  Bath,  she  had  the  honour  of  being 
complimented  by  Mr.  Pope, 

Saturday,  Sept.  12. 

St.  Guy  of  Anderlent,  died  11th  cent. 

Sun  rises  35 m  after  5 — Sets  24 rn  after  6. 

Sept.  12,  1792. — Expired  on  this  day,  asT.  81,  William  Tytler,  the  eminent  antiquary.  Mr. 

Tytler  was  the  editor  of  the  Poetical  Remains  of  James  I.  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
dissertation  on  the  Literary  History  of  Europe;  and  author  of  the  able  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  13. 

(THIRTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morn ,  2  Kings,  chap.  19 — Even,  2  Kings ,  chap.  23. 

St.  Amatus,  Abbot,  died  a.d.  627- 
Full  Moon,  29 m  after  6  Morn. 

Sept.  13,  1395. — Expired  at  the  Escurial  on  this  day,  .®t.  81,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  memory 
of  this  monarch  is  universally  execrated  by  the  Protestants  as  a  persecutor,  while 
the  Low  Countries  have  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  French  as  an  unfeeling 
politician. 

Monday,  Sept.  14. 

Holy  Rood  Day. 

High  Water  39 m  after  3  Morning — 57m  after  3  Afternoon. 

Ho'y  Rood  Day  — Formerly  all  churches  had  a  Rood  Loft  or  gallery  across  the  nave  at  the  en  - 
trance  of  the  chancel  of  the  church,  whereon  is  placed  the  Holy  Rood  or  Cross, 
which,  when  perfectly  made,  had  not  only  the  image  of  our  Saviour  extended  upon 
it,  but  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.John,  one  on  each  side.  The  Rood 
to  our  ancestors,  we  are  told,  conveyed  a  full  type  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  the 
nave  representing  the  church  militant,  and  the  chancel  the  church  triumphant; 
denoting  that  all  who  would  go  from  the  one  to  the  other,  must  pass  under  the 
Rood,  that  is,  carry  the  Cross  and  suffer  affliction. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  15. 

St.  Nicomedes,  died  a.  d.  90. 

Sept.  15,  1613. — Poisoned  in  the  Tower,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  his  time,  and  the  first  writer  of  characters  of  our  nation.  The 
under  agents  in  the  foul  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  were  all  apprehended,  tried,  and 
executed  for  the  atrocious  act,  two  years  after  it  was  committed.  The  Earl  and 
the  execrable  Countess  above-mentioned,  (whom  Somerset  married)  were  also 
both  tried  and  condemned  but  pardoned  by  the  profligate  Jnmes  I.,  (although  he 
invoked  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  his  knees,  upon  himself  and  posterity,  if  he 
did  not  yield  them  up  to  justice,)  who  conferred  on  them  a  pension,  with  which 
they  retired,  and  ended  their  miserable  lives  in  obscurity  and  infamy. 
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See  page  131. 


3Hlu£trat£tr  Article. 


COLONNA  THE  PAINTER. 

A  TALE  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ARTS. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  of  which 
there  are  two  numbers  this  month,  con¬ 
tains  many  articles  of  great  merit,  but 
with  none  are  we  more  pleased  than  with 
a  powerfully  written  tale  under  the  above 
title.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  narrative 
contained  in  a  time-worn  manuscript, 
discovered  at  the  country  seat  of  an  Ita¬ 
lian  nobleman,  near  the  Lake  of  Garda 
in  Lombardy.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving 
the  whole  of  this  admirable  tale,  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  extract  a 
most  interesting  portion  of  it,  particularly 
the  concluding  scene,  which  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed  for  graphic  force 
and  beauty. 

The  writer  of  the  supposed  narrative 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  young  pain¬ 
ter  who  saves  him  from  perishing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  mutual 
friendship  is  cemented  between  them, 
when  the  narrator  (Angelo  Pisani)  dis- 
9 — Vol.  IV.  K 


covers  that  his  new  acquaintance  is  the 
proscribed  son  of  a  Florentine  noble¬ 
man,  named  Montalto.  Soon  after  the 
young  painter  learns  that  Barozzo,  the 
governor  of  Candia,  had  employed  as¬ 
sassins  at  the  instigation  of  Cosmo-de- 
Medici,  to  murder  his  father,  and  he 
vows  to  destroy  the  savage  governor, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  has  pre¬ 
viously  wooied  in  secret  and  won  the  love 
of  Laura,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Fos- 
cari,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  is  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  governor  ;  and  Barozzo 
becoming  suspicious  of  his  rival,  and 
perceiving  with  great  alarm  the  likeness 
he  bears  to  the  man  he  had  assassinated, 
employs  one  of  the  numerous  Greeks  in 
his  pay  to  murder  him. 

After  hearing  of  Colonna’s  encounter 
with  the  Greek  asassin,  Pisani  determines 
to  assist  him  to  destroy  the  governor, 
and  says  : — <e  I  urged  Colonna  to  seek,  in 
immediate  repose,  the  restoration  of  his 
exhausted  strength,  and  undertook  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  a  managed  horse,  armour, 
and  weapons,  which  should  place  him  upon 
a  level  with  his  mailed  and  well- mounted 
antagonist.  Horse  and  armour,  however, 
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he  promptly  declined.  He  would  find 
an  expedient,  he  said,  to  compel  Barozizo 
to  fight  him  fool  to  foot ;  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  find  a  way  with  a  good  wea¬ 
pon  through  the  scaly  corslet  of  his  ser¬ 
pent  foe.  He  requested  only  a  straight 
two-edged  sword,  of  well-tried  temper  ; 
and  a  woodman’s  axe,  the  purpose  of 
which  he  did  not  explain.  He  then  left 
me,  to  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  to  find 
in  its  pure  and  bracing  waters  that  re¬ 
freshment  which,  he  said,  it  would  be 
a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  in  sleep  \  while 
I  proceeded  to  my  father’s  armoury,  and 
selected  from  the  numerous  weapons 
which  adorned  it,  a  long  and  powerful 
two-edged  blade,  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Levant.  This  sword  was  black 
from  hilt  to  point,  and  destitute  of  orna¬ 
ment,  except  some  golden  hieroglyphics 
near  the  guard  ;  but  I  knew  that  it  had 
stood  the  brunt  of  several  stirring  cam¬ 
paigns,  without  material  injury  to  its 
admirable  edge  and  temper. 

“  After  a  short  and  unrefreshing  slum¬ 
ber,  I  arose  with  the  sun,  and  hastened 
with  the  sword  and  woodman’s  axe,  to 
the  saloon  of  Colonna.  His  garb  was 


usually  plain,  alihdst  to  homeliness,  and 
chosen  probably  with  a  view  to  the  better 
concealment  of  his  rank  :  but  for  this 
day  of  vengeance,  he  had  donned  the 
princely  costume  of  the  Tuscan  nobles. 
A  rich  vest  of  embroidered  scarlet,  and 
pantaloons  of  Woven  silk  were  closely 
fitted  to  his  noble  person,  which,  I  have 
said  before,  was  fashioned  in  the  choicest 
mould  of  manly  beauty,  and  now,  so 
worthily  adorned,  displayed  in  all  its 
high  perfection  that  faultless  Union  of 
symmetry  and  strength,  so  rarely  seen  in 
life  ;  equalling,  indeed,  the  Vatican  An- 
tinous  in  classic  elegance  of  form,  but 
far  surpassing  that  fine  statue  in  stature 
and  heroic  character  of  look  and  bearing. 
A  mantle  of  the  richest  velvet  hung  from 
his  well-formed  shoulders,  while  a  nod¬ 
ding  plume  adorned  his  Spanish  hat  and 
shaded  his  dark  eyes,  which  lighted  up 
as  they  beheld  me  with  bright  and  eager 
flashes  of  impatience. 

cc  ‘  Thou  art  indeed  the  f  pearl  and 
pride  of  Florence,’  my  Colonna  !’  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  irrepressible  admiration,  ap¬ 
plying,  as  I  approached  him,  the  poetical 
simile  of  his  Laura. 
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e<  Regardless  of  the  compliment,  he 
grasped  the  unpretending  weapon  I  held 
out  to  him,  and  plucked  it  from  the 
scabbard.  Tracing  at  a  glance  its  Orien¬ 
tal  pedigree,  he  doubled  the  strong  blade 
with  ease,  until  the  point  touched  and 
rebounded  from  the  guard,  and  then  se¬ 
vered  with  its  unyielding  edge  an  iron 
nail  projecting  from  the  wall.  ‘'This 
plain  old  weapon,’  said  he,  with  an 
exulting  smile,  4  is  worth  a  dukedom. 
’Twill  pierce  a  panoply  of  Milan  steel, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  make  it  search  the 
vitals  of  this  ruffian  governor.  But  these 
are  words,  Pisani,  and  words,  the  Ro¬ 
man  proverb  says,  are  feminine,  while 
deeds  alone  are  masculine.  Farewell, 
then,  till  we  meet  in  the  defile.  It  is 
essential  to  my  purpose  that  I  reach  the 
ground  some  hours  before  Barozzo.’ 

fC  He  then  embraced  me  cordially, 
concealed  the  axe  beneath  his  mantle, 
and  departed  for  the  mountains,  intending 
to  cross  the  lake  to  a  point  not  distant 
from  the  scene  of  action.  At  an  early 
hour  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  to¬ 
wards  the  Villa  Foscari.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Peschiera  I  descried  the  governor  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  his  daily  morning  excursion 
to  the  mountains.  I  had  hitherto  rarely 
seen  him  with  more  than  one  attendant, 
but  he  was  now  closely  followed  by  two 
well-mounted  Greeks  of  lofty  stature, 
attired  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the 
Levant,  and  armed  with  scymitar  and 
dagger.  The  square  and  athletic  person  of 
their  chief  was  arrayed  in  the  splendid 
garb  of  a  military  commander  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank.  His  ample  chest  was 
covered  with  a  corslet  of  light  scale- 
armour,  which  yielded  to  every  motion  of 
his  frame,  and  was  partially  concealed 
by  a  broad  sash,  and  a  capacious  velvet 
mantle.  A  sword  of  unusual  length 
hung  from  his  belt,  whence  also  projected 
the  handle  of  a  poniard,  which  blazed 
with  jewels  of  great  lustre  and  value. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two,  Barozzo  was 
still  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood,  and 
the  martial  ease  and  energy  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  indicated  that  he  would  find  full 
occupation  for  the  quick  eye  and  unri¬ 
valled  skill  of  the  comparatively  unarmed 
Colonna. 

“  The  governor  saluted  me  as  usual, 
and  after  some  remarks  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  he  carelessly 
enquired  where  my  friend  the  painter 
was.  I  replied,  that  he  was  gone  up  the 
lake  in  his  bark,  and  described  him  as  an 
itinerant  personage,  who  delighted  in 
ranging  over  the  Brescian  mountains, 
where  he  passed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  in  sketching,  and  was  but  an 
occasional  inmate  of  my  father’s  villa. 


The  governor  made  no  comnrent,  and 
resumed  his  observations  on  the  wild 
mountain-scenery  to  which  we  were 
approaching.  I  enquired  if  he  had  yet 
discovered  in  his  rides  a  defile  of  singu¬ 
lar  and  romantic  beauty,  the  avenue  to 
which,  from  the  main-road-,  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  grove  of  beech.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  assented  to  my  pro¬ 
posal  that  we  should  explore  it.  A  ride 
of  two  hours  brought  us  to  the  secluded 
entrance  of  this  picturesque  ravine,  and 
we  descended  into  its  deep  and  silent 
recesses.  The  road  was  stony,  rugged, 
and  unfrequented  ;  and,  except  at  inter¬ 
vals,  admitted  only  two  horsemen  abreast. 
The  mountains  on  each  side  rose  with 
bold  abruptness,  and  their  mossy  surfaces 
were  dotted  with  perennial  oaks  and  lofty 
beeches,  which  threw  their  arched  and 
interwoven  branches  across  the  chasm, 
and  intercepted  agreeably  the  glare  and 
heat  of  the  morning  sun.  We  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  about  a  league  along  this  still 
and  duskv  hollow,  when  we  distinguished 
the  sound  of  a  woodman’s  axe,  and  the 
sharp  report  of  its  sonorous  echo  from 
the  opposite  cliffs.  We  soon  reached 
the  spot  above  which  the  labourer  was 
employed,  but  the  profusion  of  foliage 
and  underwood  entirely  screened  the 
person  of  the  woodman,  whose  axe  con¬ 
tinued  to  descend  with  unabated  energy. 
We  had  advanced  about  a  hundred  paces 
beyond  this  point,  when  our  course  was 
arrested  bv  a  groaning  and  mighty  crash, 
succeeded  by  a  stunning  shock,  which 
shook  the  ravine  like  an  earthquake,  and 
was  re-echoed  in  deep,  long  niutterings 
by  the  adjacent  rocks.  Tranquillizing 
our  startled  coursers,  we  looked  around 
and  beheld  a  colossal  beech,  lying  in 
the  narrow  pathway,  which  it  filled  up 
like  a  rampart.  The  Greeks,  who  had 
loitered  to  discern,  if  possible,  the  person 
of  the  vigorous  woodman,  were  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  fallen  giant  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  had  escaped  injury,  as  we  could 
perceive  them  in  their  saddles  through 
the  foliage. 

c‘  Startled  by  the  ominous  appearance 
of  this  incident,  the  governor  immedi¬ 
ately  rode  back,  and  bade  his  attendants 
dismount  and  lead  their  horses  over  a 
sheep-path  which  rose  on  the  mountain 
slope,  above  the  level  of  the  fallen  tree, 
while  he  would  ride  on  slowly  until  they 
rejoined  him.  Execrating  the  peasant 
who  had  thus  annoyed  him,  he  turned 
his  courser’s  head,  and  we  proceeded  at 
a  slow  pace  to  the  now  contiguous  spot 
which  I  had  described  to  Colonna  as  best 
suited  to  his  purpose.  Here  the  base  of 
an  enormous  cliff  projected  like  a  ram¬ 
part  into  the  defile,  and  sloped  abruptly 
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into  two  right  angles,  connected  by  a 
level  line  of  nearly  perpendicular  rock, 
which  rose  in  castellated  grandeur  to  a 
towering  height.  The  numerous  crevices 
and  hollows  were  fringed  with  dazzling 
heath-flowers  and  luxuriant  creepers, 
between  which  the  bare  black  surface  of 
the  rock  frowned  on  the  passing  gazer, 
like  the  ruined  stronghold  of  some  moun¬ 
tain  robber.  We  now  turned  the  first 
angle  of  the  cliff,  looking  upward  as  we 
rode  at  the  majestic  front  of  this  singular 
work  of  nature.  Still  gazing,  we  had 
proceeded  about  fifty  paces,  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  remarking,  that  the  level  and 
lofty  summit  would  make  a  commanding 
military  station,  when  suddenly  our  cour¬ 
sers  halted,  and  looking  down  we  saw 
before  us  the  tall  and  kingly  figure  of 
Colonna,  standing  like  an  apparition  in 
the  pathway.  His  right  hand  rested  on 
his  unsheathed  sword,  and  his  attitude 
was  that  of  careless  and  assured  compo¬ 
sure  ;  but  in  his  gathered  brow,  and  in 
the  boding  glitter  of  his  eye,  I  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  deadly  purpose  of  the  forest  lion, 
about  to  spring  upon  his  prey,  and  fully 
confident  in  his  own  powers  and  resour¬ 
ces.  At  this  sudden  encounter  of  Mon- 
t alto’s  son,  who  seemed  to  start  with 
spectral  abruptness  from  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  us,  Barozzo  shook  in  his  saddle  as 
if  he  had  seen  an  accusing  spirit.  For  a 
moment  the  blood  left  his  face,  his 
breath  shortened,  and  his  chest  heaved 
with  strong  internal  emotion,  but  his  iron 
features  soon  regained  their  wonted  cha¬ 
racter  of  intrepidity.  He  then  darted 
upon  me  a  keen  look  of  enquiry  and  sus¬ 
picion  ;  before,  however,  he  had  time  to 
speak,  Colonna  was  upon  him.  Rapidly 
advancing,  he  seized  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  and  thus  addressed  him  :--c  Ba¬ 
rozzo  !  the  measure  of  thy  crime  is  full, 
and  retribution  is  at  hand  l  Colonna  the 
painter  is  no  more,  but  the  son  of  Mon- 
talto  has  escaped  thy  dagger,  and  de¬ 
mands  atonement  for  his  father’s  blood. 
Dismount,  assassin  !  and  defend  thy  worth¬ 
less  life!’ — Thedeep  and  startless  grandeur 
of  Colonna’s  voice,  and  the  implacable 
hostility  which  flashed  from  his  fierce  eye¬ 
balls,  shook  the  firm  sinews  of  the  guilty 
governor,  and  again  his  swarthy  linea¬ 
ments  were  blanched  with  terror.  By  a 
sudden  and  powerful  effort,  however,  he 
regained  self-mastery,  and  gathering  into 
his  grim  features  ali  the  pride  and  inso¬ 
lence  of  his  soul,  he  darted  upon  his 
youthful  enemy  a  sneer  of  contempt. 
*  Presuming  vagrant  !’  he  shouted,  in 
accents  hoarse  with  wrath,  ‘  dare  to  im¬ 
pede  my  progress,  and  my  retinue,  which 
is  at  hand,  shall  scatter  thy  limbs  on  the 
highway  !’ 


Still  firmly  grasping  the  bridle,  Co¬ 
lonna  eyed  him  for  a  moment  with  quiet 
scorn,  and  then  he  smiled — briefly  in¬ 
deed,  but  with  a  stinging  mockery,  a  hot 
and  withering  scorn  of  eye  and  lip,  that 
seared  the  haughty  chieftain  to  the  brain. 
Writhing  with  sudden  frenzy,  he  spurred 
his  mettled  charger,  and  endeavoured  to 
ride  down  his  opponent ;  but  the  gene¬ 
rous  animal,  true  to  the  better  instincts  of 
a  nature  nobler  than  his  master’s,  refused 
to  advance,  and  plunged  and  demi-volt- 
ed  with  a  violence  which  would  have 
unseated  a  less  experienced  rider.  At 
this  moment,  the  heavy  trampling  of 
approaching  horses  rolled  in  doubling 
echoes  through  the  ravine.  Encouraged 
by  the  welcome  sound,  Barozzo  attempted 
to  draw  his  sword  ;  but  before  the  plung¬ 
ing  of  his  horse  would  allow  him  to  reach 
the  hilt,  the  vigilant  Colonna  smote  him 
on  the  cheek  with  his  sheathed  weapon. 
Then  relinquishing  the  bridle,  and  step¬ 
ping  lightly  sideways,  he  struck  the 
horse’s  flank,  and  the  startled  animal, 
straining  every  sinew,  bounded  away 
like  a  ball,  and  quickly  disappeared  round 
the  second  angle  of  the  cliff,  followed  by 
the  loud  laugh  of  the  exulting  Colonna, 
whose  fierce  ha !  ha  !  re-echoed  through 
the  rocky  hollow  like  a  trumpet-call.—- 
Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  who  had  turned 
the  first  angle  in  time  to  behold  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  struggle,  drew  their  sa¬ 
bres,  and  pushing  their  horses  into  a  gal¬ 
lop,  rushed  down  upon  us  like  infuriated 
tigers.  Anticipating  their  attack,  I  was 
not  unprepared  to  aid  my  gallant  friend 
in  this  emergency  ;  but  all  assistance  was 
superfluous  to  one  so  fertile  in  resources. 
He  turned  with  graceful  promptitude  upon 
the  savage  Cretans,  and  before  their 
powerful  steeds  could  measure  the  short 
intervening  distance,  his  sword  was  firmly 
set  between  his  teeth,  and  two  pistols 
appeared  with  magical  abruptness  in  his 
grasp.  Levelled  by  an  eye  which  never 
failed,  these  weapons  lodged  a  bullet  in 
the  breast  of  each  approaching  Greek. 
The  colossal  riders  reeled  in  their  saddles, 
their  sabres  quivered  in  their  weakened 
grasp,  and  reclining  for  support  upon 
the  necks  of  their  startled  horses,  they 
successively  passed  us,  and  turned  the 
angle  beyond  which  their  chief  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Colonna  now  threw  down  his 
pistols,  and  exclaimed  exultingly,  f  Now 
is  the  crowning  hour,  my  Angelo  !  follow 
me,  and  you  shall  find  the  scaly  monster 
of  my  dream  caught  in  a  trap  front  which 
no  human  power  can  free  him.’ 

<e  I  rode  by  his  side  in  wondering  an¬ 
ticipation,  and  when  we  had  passed  the 
angle,  I  beheld  a  scene  which  still  re¬ 
mains  engraven  on  my  memort.  The 
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defile  here  expanded  into  an  irregular 
oval,  the  extremity  of  which  was  block¬ 
ed  up  by  a  dense  and  impervious  mass 
of  young  beech  and  poplar,  rising  above 
thrice  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  and  le¬ 
velled  that  morning  by  the  ponderous 
axe  of  the  indefatigable  Colonna.  The 
courser  of  Barozzo  had  plunged  deep 
into  the  leafy  labyrinth,  and  the  unhorsed 
governor,  entangled  by  his  velvet  dra¬ 
pery,  was  endeavouring  to  extricate  him¬ 
self  from  the  forked  and  intersecting 
branches,  while  the  horses  of  the  Greeks 
stood  panting  in  the  shade,  near  the 
bleeding  bodies  of  their  fallen  masters, 
and  the  noble  brutes  snorted  with  horror, 
and  shook  in  every  joint,  as  with  lower¬ 
ed  necks  and  flaming  eyes,  they  snuffed 
the  blood  of  the  expiring  wretches. 

c<  As  we  approached  the  governor,  he 
succeeded  in  releasing  himself  by  cut¬ 
ting  his  rich  mantle  into  shreds  with  his 
dagger.  Stepping  out  of  his  leafy  toils, 
he  stood  before  us  like  a  wild  beast  caught 
in  a  hunter’s  trap,  foaming,  furious,  and 
breathless,  but  evidently  dismayed  by  the 
sudden  and  irremediable  loss  of  his  armed 
followers.  Divested  of  the  drapery  which 
had  served  the  double  purpose  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  display,  we  observed  that 
he  was  accoutred  in  back  and  breast 
proof  armour,  of  the  light  steel  scales 
I  have  before  described.  He  looked  the 
very  serpent  of  Colonna’s  dream,  and  the 
malignant  scowl  of  his  small  and  snaky 
eyes  gave  singular  force  to  the  resem¬ 
blance.  His  generous  enemy  allowed 
him  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
disentangling  himself,  and  then  approach¬ 
ed  him.  ‘  Barozzo  !’  said  he,  *  last  night 
I  shot  thy  cowardly  assassin.  In  dying 
penitence  he  called  himself  thy  agent  in 
the  murder  of  my  noble  parent,  and  bade 
me  shun  the  daggers  of  thy  savage  Cre¬ 
tans.  But  Montaho’s  son  would  risk  a 
thousand  lives  to  gain  his  just  revenge, 
and  again  he  warns  thee  to  defend  thy 
life.  Pisani  shall  be  umpire  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  his  time-honoured  name  is  pledge 
enough  that  no  foul  play  is  meant 
thee.’ 

“  The  governor,  who  had  now  recover¬ 
ed  breath  and  self-possession,  folded  his 
arms,  and  met  the  stern  defiance  of  his 
youthful  foe  with  a  look  of  contemptuous 
indifference.  Not  deigning  a  reply,  he 
addressed  himself  to  me  in  tones  of  angry 
expostulation,  and  expressed  his  indig¬ 
nant  surprise  that  a  son  of  the  Senator 
Pisani  should  thus  lend  himself  to  the 
designs  of  a  young  vagrant,  who  was 
destined  to  grace  the  benches  of  a  galley. 
My  reply  was  anticipated  by  the  fiery 
Colonna,  whose  sword  flashed  with  light¬ 
ning  quickness  from  the  scabbard,  while 


his  haughty  lip  curled  up  with  unutterable 
scorn. 

“  ‘  Remorseless  villain!’  he  shouted, 
in  a  voice  of  appalling  wrath,  c  I  know 
a  venom  yet  shall  sting  thy  recreant  spi¬ 
rit  into  action.  Know,  Ercole  Barozzo  ! 
that  Foscari’s  daughter  was  wooed  and 
won  by  me — plighted  her  troth  to  me — ■ 
long  ere  she  saw  thy  truculent  and  yel¬ 
low  visage.  Nay,  more,  she  would  ere 
this  have  fled  with  me  from  Lombardy, 
had  not  higher  duties  staid  our  mutual 
purpose.’ 

“  The  governor,  although  a  renowned 
and  fearless  soldier  in  early  life,  had 
betrayed  a  terror  on  the  first  view  of 
Colonna,  and  a  reluctance  to  engage  with 
him  in  single  handed  conflict,  which  I 
had  referred  to  the  depressing  action  of 
a  diseased  conscience,  or  to  the  increased 
love  of  life  generated  by  his  prosperous 
condition  ;  but  a  taunt  like  this  was  be¬ 
yond  all  human  endurance  ;  it  stung  him 
to  the  very  soul,  and  roused  his  lazy  va¬ 
lour  into  life  and  fury.  His  sinews  stif¬ 
fened  with  rage,  and  his  widely  opened 
eyes  glared  upon  Colonna  like  those  of  a 
tigress  at  bay,  while  his  teeth  remained 
firmly  clenched,  and  inaudible  maledic¬ 
tions  quivered  on  his  working  lips. — 
Tearing  his  formidable  sword  from  its 
sheath,  he  rushed  like  one  delirious  upon 
his  smiling  adversary,  and  their  blades 
met  with  a  clash  which  told  the  deadly 
rancour  of  the  combatants. 

“  I  now  witnessed  a  conflict  unparal 
leled  for  intense  and  eager  thirst  of  blood. 
It  was  truly  the  death  grapple  of  the 
lion  and  the  serpent.  The  noble  and 
generous  Colonna,  pursuing  his  just  re¬ 
venge,  and  trusting,  like  the  kingly  ani¬ 
mal,  to  native  strength  and  courage, 
sought  no  unfair  advantage  ;  while  the 
crafty  Barozzo,  huge  in  body,  tortuous 
in  mind,  and  scaled  with  impenetrable 
steel,  well  personified  the  reptile  of  Co¬ 
lonna’s  vision.  Although  a  practised 
and  wary  swordsman,  he  did  not  wield 
his  weapon  like  Colonna,  who,  with  equal 
skill  in  stratagem  and  feint,  was  unrivalled 
in  that  lightning-quickness,  and  ready 
sympathy  of  eye  and  hand,  for  which  the 
Italians  are  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
swordsmen  of  Europe;  but  the  courage 
and  self-possession  of  the  governor  had 
been  exercised  in  frequent  conflicts  with 
the  Moslem  ;  his  sinews  were  strung  with 
martial  toil  and  daily  exercise  ;  and  his 
well-mailed  person  presented  so  little  vul¬ 
nerable  surface  as  greatly  to  protract  and 
facilitate  his  defence.  He  soon  learned, 
however,  to  respect  the  formidable  skill 
and  untiring  arm  of  his  young  opponent, 
whose  weapon  played  with  a  motion  so 
rapid  and  incessant,  that  he  seemed  to 
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parry  and  thrust  at  the  same  instant ;  and 
had  not  the  large  and  powerful  han<j  of 
Barozzo  retained  a  firm  grasp  of  his  hilt, 
he  would  have  been  disarmed  at  the  first 
onset.  fAfter  a  few  passes,  Colonna’s 
point  struck  the  centre  of  the  governor’s 
corslet  with  a  force  which  made  the  scales 
sink  deep  beneath  the  pressure  ;  but  the 
tempered  steel  resisted  this  and  many 
other  well-directed  hits.  The  conflict 
proceeded  with  unabated  fierceness,  and 
for  a  period  which  would  have  utterly 
exhausted  men  of  ordinary  lungs  and 
sinews,  when  Barozzo,  finding  all  his 
lunges  ineffective,  and  fearing  premature 
exhaustion,  endeavoured  to  sustain  and 
collect  his  powers  by  remaining  on  the 
defensive  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  His 
sword  was  irrecoverably  entangled  in  the 
whirlwind  involutions  of  Colonna’s  wea¬ 
pon — his  hold  began  to  relax — and  he 
saw  the  moment  rapidly  approaching 
when  he  should  be  disarmed,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  an  unappeasable  foe.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  success,  thirsting  for  revenge,  and 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  fair  and  open 
combat,  he  suddenly  drew  his  long  dag¬ 
ger,  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  made  a 
thrust  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
a  less  vigilant  adversary.  But  Golonna 
had  anticipated  the  possibility  of  this  base 
attempt  from  one  so  destitute  of  all 
chivalrous  feeling,  and  his  quick  eye 
observed  and  met  the  movement.  Step¬ 
ping  lightly  back,  he  whirled  his  keen 
edged  blade  with  a  force  which  cut  deep 
into  Barozzo’s  wrist.  The  dagger  dropped 
from  his  palsied  grasp,  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  his  sword  flew  above  his  head. 
Colonna,  having  disarmed  his  treacherous 
enemy  while  still  kneeling,  disdained  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  and  coolly  said 
to  him,  *  That  trick  was  worthy  of  you, 
governor !  but  your  murderous  game  is 
nearly  up.  Resume  your  sword,  and 
clutch  the  guard  more  firmly,  or  in  three 
passes  more  you  will  be  food  for  vul¬ 
tures  !’ 

h  <f  Barozzo,  who  had  started  from  the 
ground,  and  now  stood  foaming  at  the 
mouth  like  a  chafed  panther,  said  no¬ 
thing  in  reply,  but  seized  his  sword,  and 
rushed  upon  his  generous  adversary  with 
desperate  but  unavailing  ferocity.  I 
could  now  perceive  that  Colonna  pressed 
him  more  hollv  than  before,  and  that  his 
point  no  longer  sought  the  corslet,  but 
the  throat  of  Barozzo,  where  indeed  alone 
he  was  mortally  vulnerable,  and  where, 
ere  long,  the  deaili  stroke  reached  him. 
A  few  passes  had  been  exchanged  with¬ 
out  a  hit,  when  suddenly  Barozzo’s  sword 
a^ain  flew  from  his  grasp,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  it  reached  the  ground,  Colonna’s 
point  was  buried  in  his  throat.  The  thrust 


was  mortal.  The  steel  had  severed  the 
duct  of  life  ;  the  hot  blood  bubbled  out 
in  streams  ;  and  the  huge  Barozzo  stag¬ 
gered,  reeled,  and  fell  upon  his  back. 
A  bloody  froth  now  gathered  round  his 
lips,  which  worked  with  agony  and  rage, 
the  life-blood  ebbed  apace,  and  soon 
the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  colossal  chief¬ 
tain  were  stiffened  in  death.  But  even 
in  death  the  dominant  passions  of  his 
soul  were  strongly  written  in  bis  livid 
features.  His  glazed  and  sunken  eyes 
still  glared  with  fiend -like  and  collected 
malice  on  his  conqueror,  and  every  linea¬ 
ment  was  inwrought  with  reckless  and 
insatiable  ferocity. 

“  Colonna  gazed  awhile  in  solemn  and 
impressive  silence  upon  the  foe  he  had' 
destroyed.  His  broad  forehead  darkened 
with  deep  thought,  and  his  eyes  sad¬ 
dened  with  painful  recollections  of  the 
beloved  parent  whose  untimely  death  he 
had  so  well  avenged.  Soon,  however, 
his  noble  features  brightened  with  a 
fervent  look  of  mingled  filial  piety  and 
exultation.  He  wiped  his  reeking  blade 
upon  the  remnants  of  Barozzo’s  mantle, 
and  we  retraced  our  steps.  Golonna 
ascended  a  sheep  path,  and  crossed  the 
mountain  to  regain  his  boat,  while  I  re¬ 
turned  by  a  circuitous  road  to  the  villa, 
leaving  the  governor  of  Candia  and’  his 
retinue  to  the  vultures  of  the  Apennine, 
which,  with  unerring  ken,  had  seen  or 
scented  the  dead  Greeks,  and  were  al¬ 
ready  sailing  in  wide  eddies,  high  above 
the  scene  of  blood.  *  *  * 
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Equipp’d  in  his  hauberk, 

Wi’  claymore  and  shield. 

The  young  Scottish  chieftain’s 
Awa’  to  the  field. 

Nae  terrors  can  daunt,  him. 

Nor  power  controul 
The  ardor  which  burns 
In  his  resolute  soul. 

Wi’  pennon  uplifted. 

Sap  gallant  and  gay. 

He’s  awa’,  like  the  osprey. 

To  pounce  on  his  prey. 

Fu’  brawly  he  spurreth 
His  courser  along. 

And  leads  to  the  onset 
His  iron-clad  throng; 

Wha  wi*  voices  uplifted. 

And  hearts  light  and  gay. 
Press  bauldly  and  fearlessly 
On  for  the  fray  ; 

’Mid  pealing  o’  pibrochs 
And  lolling  o’  drums, 

’Mid  waving  o’  banners 
And  rattling  o’  guns. 

But  where  is  the  chieftain 
Wlia’s  helmet  and  shield 
Flash’d  an  halo  of  light 

On  the  carcass-strewn  field  ? 
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Uike  a  comet  a’  flaming. 

He  rushes  afar. 

Unheeding  the  bruilzie 
O’  bullet  and  scaur  : 

Now  squadrons  surround  him, 

Yet.,  scorning  to  fly, 

He,  falling,  exclaimeth, 

“  On— conquer,  or  die!”  t.  F. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL. 

Continued. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

James  Barry,  R.  A. 

“  Draw  me  a  man 

Struggling  for  fame.”— Iron  Chest. 

After  Barry’s  expulsion  from  the  office 
of  Professor  of  Painting,  and  shorn  of  the 
distinction  of  an  R.  A.,  his  enterprising 
and  soaring  mind  could  not,  even  under 
the  accumulated  pangs  of  unmerited  oblo¬ 
quy  and  despised  genius,  be  idle  ;  he 
petitioned  —  he  entreated  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  then  the  constellation  from  which 
emanated  every  thing  that  was  elegant  and 
refined,  to  second  his  efforts,  to  aid  him 
in  his  mighty  undertaking.  But  even 
from  this  assemblage  of  literature  and  wit, 
he  met  with  a  rebuff.  Now  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  if  a  mean  stock  jobber  had 
advertised  the  formation  of  a  company  to 
work  mines,  perhaps  conceived  only  in 
the  stock  jobber’s  head,  or  anything  else 
as  equally  absurd,  but  by  which  there 
was  any  prospect  of  gain ,  the  first  names 
of  the  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the 
laud  would  have  graced  the  list  of  the 
mercenary  horde.  Oh  l  pitiful  to  think, 
that  avarice,  the  curse  and  loadstone  of 
civilization,  should  so  benumb  and  blunt 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  mind — de¬ 
grade  the  being  to  the  level  of  the  brute, 
in  spite  of  education  and  refinement ! 
Gain — gain,  is  the  god  which  is  worship¬ 
ped.  For  him,  what  pangs,  what  misery 
is  endured  ;  in  the  vain  hope  that  wealth 
will  crown  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
worshipper  if,  perchance,  successful, 
that  One,  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  and 
who  all  wish  to  avoid,  by  whose  dart 
countless  thousands  have  passed  into 
oblivion, — 'grisly  Death,  jealous  of  his 
prosperity,  hurries  him  “  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.”  This 
is  mostly  the  reward  and  end  of  what  are 
called  rich  and  worldly-minded  men.  By 
centering  the  one  universal  maxim — self- 
interest  (we  mean  sordidly)  behold  the 
man.  Sleepless  nights,  cheating  nature 
of  her  vest,  in  pondering  how  he  shall  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  day’s  gain  for  greater  interest 
to-morrow  ;  what  new  monied  friends  to 
court,  what  woman  to  flatter  ;  in  these 


imaginings,  he  drowns  all  thoughts  of 
nature,  and  his  God,  who  made  him,  who 
formed  him  to  enjoy  those  very  luxuries 
which  he  anticipates  with  such  feverish 
excitement.  He  never  once  considers  how 
he  came  into  the  world — how  it  is  that  he 
lives,  breathes,  sees,  and  feeds  his  senses; 
no,  perhaps  sometimes,  he  fancies  he 
made  himself,  and  therefore  might  live  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  All — all  is  engrossed 
by  gain.  Friends,  country,  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  his  own  immortality,  would  lie  for¬ 
feit,  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser.  His 
wife  vainly  looks  for  that  return  to  her 
fervent  love,  so  natural  and  so  exquisite 
to  women,  whose  existence  hangs  upon 
his  love — his  children  partake  not  of  a 
father’s  blessing — friends  are  only  consi¬ 
dered  such  as  can  be  made  subservient  to 
accumulate  his  wealth  ;  the  end ,  not  the 
means,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  In 
the  case  we  have  just  drawn,  human  na¬ 
ture  is  degraded. 

Turn  we  now  to  Barry  ;  he  contemned 
riches— -his  fate — poverty  in  its  most  cut¬ 
ting  form — his  was  the  degradation  of  the 
person ,  the  other  of  the  mind  ;  which  of 
the  two  the  generality  of  men  would  pre¬ 
fer,  is  plain — the  latter.  What  does  a 
man,  who  commands  his  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  want  with  mind  ? — is  their  ques¬ 
tion  r  he  enjoys  every  luxury,  gratifies  to 
a  surfeit  every  sense  which  demands  ex¬ 
citement  ;  courted  by  the  great,  familiar 
with  sovereignty  itself,  what  is  mind  to 
him  ? — what  are  your  works  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  abstruse  metaphysics,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  ? — nothing,  nothing.  To 
the  man  of  intellect,  they  are  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  riches,  more  to  be  valued  than 
the  wealth  of  Indies.  The  end  of  one  is 
everlasting  peace,  the  other  both  inquie¬ 
tude  here,  and  certain  misery  hereafter. 
To  the  virtuous  and  contemplative  mind, 
joys  unbounded  are  his  reward  ;  nature 
and  his  Creator  are  his  companions  ;  by 
the  studying  of  the  first  his  mind  is  en¬ 
larged,  made  more  susceptible  of  devo¬ 
tion,  more  alive  to  the  tenderest  feelings 
of  the  soul,  and  consequently,  stimulated 
to  benefit  his  fellow  beings  ;  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  he  never  relaxes  in  his  adorations,  to 
implore  succour  in  time  of  need,  to  appeal 
to  God  for  strength  to  bear  the  ills  of  life, 
to  keep  in  mind  that  one  all-ruling  power 
exists,  who  knows  the  minutest  spring  of 
the  human  heart,  before  whom  hypocrisy 
is  unmasked,  and  deceit  can  find  no  veil. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  Barry’s 
existence,  whether  in  his  writings  or  his 
paintings,  the  mind  was  the  master- spring 
of  all  his  actions  ;  all  his  works,  every 
thing  he  performed,  bore  the  stamp  of 
inspiration.  A  mind  aiming  at  few  pitched 
and  superior  accomplishments,  cannot  but 
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be  guilty  of  many  faults,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  art,  but  these  are  minor  conside¬ 
rations —  mere  mechanical  faults.  Idea 
and  conception  are  the  true  traits  of  a 
superior  faculty  ;  these  Barry  possessed 
to  the  fullest  degree— he  exercised  them, 
and  the  remains  are  held  justly  in  high 
estimation.  The  student  reveres  his  me¬ 
mory,  and  worships  the  products  of  his 
genius  with  admiration  and  reverence  ; 
these  are  undying  monuments,  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mounds  of  marble  or  brass  , 
his  memory  lives  in  the  heart  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  this  is  true  fame,  true  glory  which 
never  can  be  forgotten.  Not  so  the  man 
of  wealth, — he  lives  but  in  his  day,  he  is 
remembered  but  by  his  sycophants  and 
enemies, — brought  to  mind  but  to  be 
cursed. 

When,  bv  the  prejudice  and  gross  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul’s,  the 
scheme  of  ornamenting  gratuitously  the 
interior  of  that  Cathedral  was  rejected,  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  the  same  talents 
in  the  decorations  of  the  great  room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi  ;  but  this 
was  declined  by  all,  excepting  Barry. 
He  undertook  the  task  ;  he  accomplished 
it ;  executed  while  labouring  under  every 
disadvantage  of  poverty  and  hardship  ; 
sustaining  life, — that  life  upon  which  de¬ 
pended  the  success  of  his  hopes,  which 
also  was  necessary  to  support  the  mind 
which  was  to  conceive,  and  fly  to  the 
regions  of  imagination,  to  form  beings  and 
scenes  existing  only  in  the  fitful  brain. 
Whet)  we  look  at  all  these  circumstances, 
and  behold  the  produce  of  his  studies,  that 
mind  must  be  obdurate  indeed,  if  it 
will  not  acknowledge  the  greatness  of 
Barry,  and  place  him  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  British  Artists. 

.How  adversely  prone  is  the  human 
heart  !  Ever  dealing  in  contrarieties,  pre¬ 
judices,  and  injustice.  Never  was  it  more 
painfully  exemplified,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  unfortunate  Barry.  Naturally  quer¬ 
ulous,  sensitive  to  a  degree,  from  the 
high  intellectual  bent  of  his  mind,  his 
temper  was  soured  by  disappointment, 
rendered  captious  by  the  unfeeling  conduct 
of  mankind,  he  sunk  into  a  misanthrope. 

Thus  was  blasted  a  being  of  undoubted 
originality  and  genius,  with  a  superiority 
of  mind  seldom  equalled,  and  capable  of 
the  most  exalted  subjects  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
During  the  time  he  was  painting  the  series 
of  pictures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  was 
living  upon  the  miserable  pittance  of  four- 
pence  a  day  !  Here  it,  ye  volupiuous 
minions,  revellers  in  vice  and  dissipation  1 
Can  the  mind  conceive,  or  pen  portray 
a  more  shocking  instance  of  injustice  and 
inhumanity  ? — Can  we  sufficiently  work 


our  minds  to  view  the  scene  of  misery  and 
wretchedness  which  the  abode  of  this  man 
must  have  presented  ?  In  life  neglected, 
look  we  now  when  dead.  When  that 
miserable  body  was  laid  in  death, — when 
the  Promethean  fire  had  fled  from  its  mor¬ 
tal  tenement — when  the  mind,  that  invi¬ 
sible  essence  of  the  Creator’s  self,  had  for¬ 
saken  the  narrow  habitation  of  the  brain 
— he,  that  when  living,  was  despised,  in 
death  was  worshipped,  and  arrayed  in  all 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  human  gor¬ 
geousness  and  vanity.  But, 

Here  let  Oblivion  cast  her  sable  robe. 

O’er  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs; — and 
speak 

We  but  in  admiration.  c.  i.  h. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

PART  II  VOLUME  II. 


We  hail  with  considerable  pleasure  the 
appearance  of  every  succeeding  part  of 
this  delightful  library  of  instruction  and 
amusement.  The  one  before  us  is  devoted 
to  a  very  pleasing  subject,  C(  Fruits,” 
and  at  this  season,  when  we  can  indulge 
in  nearly  all  the  varieties,  it  proves  highly 
acceptable.  Those  who  have  made  these 
valuable  natural  productions  their  study, 
will  find  this  humble  volume  deserving  of 
their  attention,  for  the  sound  knowledge 
combined  with  diligent  research,  which  it 
contains  ;  whilst  the  uninformed  may,  by 
its  perusal,  learn  from  whence  havfe  been 
derived  all  our  Fruits,  with  their  history, 
modes  of  culture,  and  qualities,  clearly 
and  concisely  detailed  ;  as  well  as  those 
which  are  cultivated  and  grow  in  ether 
parts  of  the  world.  We  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  few  extracts.  At  page  253, 
in  the  account  of  the  Vine,  we  find  the 
following  : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  vine  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  if  so,  it  could  not  have  been  till  near 
the  close  of  their  influence,  for  Tacitus 
mentions  that  it  was  not  known  when 
Agricola  commanded  in  the  island.  At 
the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  country  had  been  under 
the  Roman  dominion  four  hundred  years, 
and  had  received,  during  that  long  period, 
all  the  encouragement  which  that  people 
gave  to  the  agriculture  of  their  provinces, 
the  vine,  without  doubt,  was  extensively 
cultivated.  Vineyards  are  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  Saxon  charters,  as  well  as  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards,  f  and  this  was  before 
the  combating  invaders  had  time  or  ability 
to  make  them,  if  they  had  not  found  them 
in  the  island.’*  In  the  Cottonian  Ma- 


*  Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix  to  vof. 
ii.  Svo. 
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nuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  there 
are  some  rude  delineations  in  a  Saxon 
calendar,  which,  in  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  represent  men  cutting  or  pruning 
trees,  some  of  which  resemble  vines. 
King  Edgar,  in  an  old  grant,  gives  the 
vineyard,  situate  at  Wecet,  as  well  as  the 
vine  dressers.  In  ‘  Domesday  Book,’ 
vineyards  are  noticed  in  several  counties. 
According  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  culture  of  the  vine 
had  in  his  time  arrived  at  such  perfection 
within  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  that  a  sweet 
and  palatable  wine,  f  little  inferior  to  that 
of  France,’  was  made  there  in  abundance. 
In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
almost  every  large  castle  and  monastery 
in  England  had  its  vineyard.  The  land 
on  the  south  side  of  Windsor  Castle,  now 
a  pleasant  green  lawn,  running  from  the 
town  under  the  castle-wall,  was  a  vine¬ 
yard,  of  which  a  particular  account  may 
be  seen  in  the  4  Archreologia.’  At  this 
period  wine  was  made  in  England  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  ;  and  yet  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  wines  was  very  large. 
In  the  year  1272,  London  imported  3799 
tons ;  Southampton  and  Portsmouth, 
3147 ;  and  Sandwich,  1900f .  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  a  trade  in  Rhenish 
wine  was  carried  on  between  Hull  and  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  J.  The  vineyards  were, 
probably,  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  when  the  ecclesiastical  gar¬ 
dens  were  either  neglected  or  destroyed  ; 
and  about  this  period,  ale,  which  had 
been  known  in  England  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  seems  to  have  superseded  the  use  of 
wine  as  a  general  beverage.  Ritson,  a 
celebrated  antiquary,  has  preserved  a  rude 
ballad  of  this  period  in  praise  of  that  be¬ 
verage  which  was  becoming  the  national 
favourite  : 

Brjng  us  home  no  sydyr,  nor  no  palde  wyne; 
For  an  that  thou  do  sbalt  have  Cryst’s  curse 
and  mine ; 

But  bryng  us  home  good  ale,  and  bryng  us 
home  good  ale. 

And  for  our  der  lady’s  love  bryng  us  home  good 
ale.’ 

“  We  understand  that  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Devonshire,  possessing  the  mild¬ 
est  temperature  of  the  English  counties, 
there  are  still  two  or  three  vineyards, 
from  which  wine  is  commonly  made.  A 
vineyard  at  the  castle  of  Arundel,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Sussex,  was  planted  about 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  of 
the  produce  there  are  reported  to  have 
been  sixty  pipes  of  wine  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1763.  This 


t  Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce, 
f  Rymer’s  Fcedera. 


wine  is  said  to  have  resembled  Burgundy  ; 
but  the  kind  of  grape  and  the  mode  of 
culture  have  not  been  particularly  record¬ 
ed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  and  qualities  of  the  early  English 
grapes  employed  in  making  wine,  we 
know  that  they  must  have  been  ripened 
by  the  natural  temperature  of  the  climate, 
as  artificial  heat  was  not  resorted  to  for 
the  ripening  of  grapes  till  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  ;  and  then  the  heat  was 
applied  merely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  on  which  the  vines  were  trained ; 
nor  is  it  till  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  that  we  have  any  account  of  vines 
being  covered  with  glass.  Professor 
Martyn  is  an  advocate  for  the  renewal  of 
grape  culture  in  this  country  for  wine. 
For  that  purpose  he  recommends  that  the 
vines  should  be  trained  very  near  the 
ground,  he  having  found  that,  by  this 
method  of  training,  the  berries  were  much 
increased  in  size,  and  also  ripened  earlier. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  France,  where  it  is  found  to 
be  successful. 

es  The  culture  of  the  grape,  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  husbandry,  extends  over  a  zone 
about  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth,  that 
is,  from  about  the  twenty -first  to  the  fif¬ 
tieth  degree  of  north  latitude  :  and  reach¬ 
ing  in  length  from  the  western  shores  of 
Portugal,  at  least  to  the  centre  of  Persia, 
and  probably  to  near  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus.  Farther  north  than 
that,  it  does  not  ripen  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
the  making  of  wine  ;  and  farther  south, 
it  seems  to  be  as  much  injured  by  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat.  The  best  wines  are  made 
about  the  centre  of  the  zone  ;  the  wines 
towards  the  north  being  harsh  and  austere, 
and  the  grapes  towards  the  south  being 
better  adapted  for  drying  and  preserving 
as  rasins  ” 

Out  of  the  accounts  of  the  Apple  and 
the  Pear,  we  pick  the  following  curious 
particulars : — 

tc  Apples  were  probably  at  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  greater  part  of  our  names 
of  apples  are  French,  either  pure  or  cor¬ 
rupted.  Those  varieties  which  had  been 
celebrated  abroad  were  spread  through 
the  kingdom  by  their  cultivation  in  reli¬ 
gious  houses  :  and  many  of  these  fine  old 
sorts  still  exist.  Thus  the  Nonpariel , 
according  to  the  old  herbalists,  was 
brought  from  France  by  a  Jesuit  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  first  planted  in 
the  gardens  of  Oxfordshire.  The  Oslin, 
or  Arbroath  Pippin ,  an  ancient  Scotch 
variety,  was  either  introduced  or  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Aberbrothwith.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  celebrated  Golden  Pippin  has 
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been  considered  as  the  native  growth  of 
England  ;  and  noticed  as  such  by  French 
and  Dutch  writers.  It  is.  described  by 
Duhamel  under  the  name  of  f  Pomme 
d’Or  ;  Reinelte  d’Angleterre.’  The  same 
celebrated  authority  on  fruit-trees,  also 
mentions  the  e  Grosse  Reinette  d’Angie- 
terre.’  The  more  delicate  apples  for  the 
table,  such  as  the  pippins,  were  probably 
very  little  known  here  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fuller  states 
that  one  Leonard  Maschal,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
brought  pippins  from  over  sea,  and  plant¬ 
ed  them  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex.  Pippins 
are  so  called  because  the  trees  were  raised 
from  the  pips,  or  seeds  ;  and  bore  the 
apples  which  gave  them  celebrity,  with¬ 
out  grafting.  In  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  the  same  king,  we  find  the  barking  of 
apple-trees  declared  a  felony ;  and  the 
passing  of  the  law  had  probably  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  more  extended  growth  of  the 
fruit  through  the  introduction  of  pippins. 
f  Costard-monger’  is  an  old  English  term 
for  the  dealers  of  vegetables,  derived  from 
their  principal  commodity  of  apples;  the 
costard  being  a  large  apple,  round  and 
bulky  as  the  head,  or  ‘  costard.’  If  we 
may  deduce  any  meaning  from  this  name, 
which  is  the  same  as  f  coster,’  it  would 
appear  that  the  costard,  04*  large  apple, 
was  the  sort  in  common  use,  and  that 
hence  the  name  of  the  variety  became 
synonymous  with  that  of  the  species  ;  the 
more  delicate  sorts  were  luxuries  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  consumers  of  our  native 
fruits,  till  they  were  rendered  common  by 
the  planting  of  orchards  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  Pear. — ‘f  Amongst  the  trees  which 
Homer  describes  as  forming  the  orchard 
of  Laertes,  the  father  of  Ulysses,  we  find 
the  pear*.  Pliny  mentions  several  sorts 
of  pears  which  were  grown  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  mentions  that  a  fermented 
liquor  was  formed  of  their  expressed  juice. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  brought 
the  cultivated  pear  to  England,  and  that 
the  monks  paid  great  attention  to  its  varie¬ 
ties.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  John 
was  poisoned  in  a  dish  of  pears  by  the 
monks  of  Swinsted  ;  and  the  tale,  whether 
true  or  false,  would  imply  that  the  fruit 
was  such  as  the  churchmen  would  offer  to 
the  monarch  as  a  luxury.  In  an  old  book 
of  household  accounts  of  Henry  VIII., 
there  is  an  item  of  twopence  f  to  a  woman 
who  gaff  the  Kyng  peres and  in  the 
time  of  Gerard  we  find  that  great  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  their  growth  by  the  nur¬ 
serymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  old  herbalist,  after  declaring  that  in 


his  time  to  write  of  the  sorts  of  apples  and 
pears,  ‘  and  those  exceeding  good,’  would 
require  c  a  particular  volume,’  adds — • 
‘  Master  Richard  Pointer  has  them  all 
growing  in  his  ground  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  who  is  a  most  cunning  and 
curious  grafter  and  planter  of  all  manner 
of  rare  fruits  ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of 
an  excellent  grafter  and  painful  planter. 
Master  Henry  Bunbury,  of  Touthil-street, 
near  unto  Westminster  ;  and  likewise  in 
the  ground  of  a  diligent  and  most  affec¬ 
tionate  lover  of  plants.  Master  Warner, 
neere  Horsly  Down,  by  London  ;  and  in 
divers  other  grounds  about  London.’  The 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester  was  probably 
then  celebrated,  as  at  the  present  day,  for 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  for  three  pears 
are  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  city.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  manufacture 
of  perry,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Wor¬ 
cestershire.” 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  Fig, 
enables  us  to  give  the  subjoined  : — 

“  Of  the  fig-tree,  botanists  now  de¬ 
scribe  very  many  species.  One  of  these, 
the  banian  tree  ( Ficus  Indica)  deserves 
notice,  not  as  a  fruit  tree,  but  from  its 
being  a  sacred  tree  with  the  Hindoos  in 
the  East  Indies,  from  the  vast  size  that  it 
attains,  and  from  the  singularity  of  its 
growth.  The  fruit  does  not  exceed  that 
of  a  hazel  nut  in  bigness  ;  but  the  lateral 
branches  send  down  shoots  which  take 
root,  till,  in  course  of  time,  a  single  tree 
extends  itself  to  a  considerable  grove. 
This  remarkable  tree  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  Strabo  mentions  that  after  the 
branches  have  extended  about  twelve  feet 
horizontally,  they  shoot  dewn  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  earth,  and  there  root  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  when  they  have  attained  ma¬ 
turity,  they  propagate  onward  in  the  same 
manner,  till  the  whole  becomes  like  a 
tent  supported  by  many  columns.  This 
tree  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  modern  travellers  ; 
and  Milton  has  rendered  the  description 
of  the  ancient  naturalist  almost  literally, 
in  the  following  beautiful  passage 
“  Branching  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root;  and  daughter* 
grow 

About  the  mother  tree;  a  pillared  shade 
High  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  be¬ 
tween. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat. 
Shelters  in  cool  :  and  tends  his  pasturing 
herds 

At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade.’ 

“  Some  specimens  of  the  Indian  fig- 
tree  are  mentioned  as  being  of  immense 
magnitude.  One  near  Mangee,  twenty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Patna,  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  spread  over  a  diameter  of  370  feet. 
The  entire  circumference  of  the  shadow 


*  Odyssey,  1.  xxiv.  v.  337. 
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at  noon  was  1116  feet,  and  it  required  920 
feet  to  surround  thefiftv  or  sixty  stems  bv 
which  the  tree  was  supported.  Another 
covered  an  area  of  1700  square  yards  ; 
and  many  of  almost  equal  dimensions  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  Co¬ 
chin  China,  where  the  tree  grows  in  the 
greatest  perfection.’* 

Where  Gooseberries  are  treated  on,  we 
are  informed,  that — 

The  names  of  the  Lancashire  goose¬ 
berries  are  indicative  of  their  humble  ori¬ 
gin. — c  Jolly  Miner,’  4  Jolly  Painter,’ 
4  Lancashire  Lad,’  f  Pastime,’  ‘  Top  Saw¬ 
yer,*'  and  so  forth,  may  appear  odd  to  a 
foreigner ;  but  they  are  characteristic  of 
the  manners  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  produced,  as  the  high  sounding  titles 
which  distinguish  the  fruits  of  other  na¬ 
tions  are  indicative  of  theirs. 

4<  The  gooseberry  shows  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
and  other  manufacturing  counties,  are 
conducted  with  great  system  ;  and  an  an¬ 
nual  account  of  them,  forming  a  little  vo¬ 
lume,  is  printed  and  published  at  Man¬ 
chester.  The  heaviest  gooseberry  which 
appears  to  have  received  a  prize,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Shakspeare  Tavern, 
Nantwich,  in  1825  ;  it  weighed  31  dwts. 
16  grains.  The  prizes  given  on  these 
occasions  are  adapted  to  the  manners  of 
the  homely  people  who  contend  for  them, 
being  generally  either  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  a  copper  teakettle  (the  favourite 
prize),  a  cream-jug,  or  a  corner  cup¬ 
board.  The  proceedings  of  these  con¬ 
tests,  and  the  arrangements  for  future 
years,  are  registered  with  as  much  preci¬ 
sion  as  the  records  of  horse-racing  ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  triumphs  which  are  thus 
handed  down  to  the  collier’s  or  the  wea¬ 
ver’s  children,  by  the  additions  which  the 
goodman  makes  to  his  household  orna¬ 
ments,  are  as  deeply  valued  as  the  4  gold 
cups’  of  Newmarket.” 

“  The  Strawberry  is  very  widely  dif¬ 
fused,  being  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  Europe  and  America. 
Its  common  name  is  peculiar  to  England, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  custom  of  laying  straw  under  straw¬ 
berry  plants  when  their  fruit  begins  to 
swell.  Oihers,  however,  contend  it  is 
strayberry,  from  its  trailing  along  the 
ground.  The  gardener  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  revived  this  old  method  with  advan¬ 
tage.  The  fruit  was  known  in  London, 
as  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  In  a  poem  of  that 
age,  called  4  London  Lyckpeny,’  by  John 
Lidgate,  who  died  about  1483,  we  find 
the  following  lines  : — 

“  Then  unto  London  I  dyde  me  hve, 

Of  all  the  Lind  it  bearyeth  thepryse; 

*  Gode  peaeoee,’  owne  began  to  cry — 

*  Strabery  rype,  and  cherries  in  the  ryse.’ 


‘c  It  is  mentioned  by  Hollinshed,  and 
the  fact  has  been  dramatised  by  Shaks¬ 
peare,  that  Glo’ster,  when  he  was  con¬ 
templating  the  death  of  Hastings,  asked 
the  bishop  of  Ely  for  strawberries  : — 

•  My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 

I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there.’ 

<s  The  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  at 
the  present  time,  is  very  extensive  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  largest 
quantities,  and  the  finest  sorts,  are  grown 
at  Isleworth  and  Twickenham.” 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  further 
extracts.  In  our  next,  probably,  we  may 
turn  to  the  pleasant  pages  of  this  divert¬ 
ing  work  again,  to  which  we  have  done 
very  imperfect  justice.. 


TABLETS  FOR  ACTORS. 
Sixth  Series. — — (For  the  Olio.) 


Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 

More  a  little,  and  then  done.  Perie . 


No.  31 — Elliston. 

Well  hast  thou  lesson’d  us.  Titus. 

None  who  have  seen  thee  can  forget 
The  shrewd  and  lucid  truth. 

Which  e’en  by  fibs  thy  lips  have  met. 

As  thou  hast  risen  from  youth  : 

Thy  Rapid — urface—Dornton — Pur  e. 
Illusions  rich,  and  such 

Effect  in  natural  action,  sure 
The  hearts  of  all  to  touch. 

A  liberal  manager,  whose  son 
Is  following  in  the  race ; 

And  late,  though  late,  when  thou  hast  done 
Well, — may  he  fill  thy  place! 


No.  32 — W.  H.  Williams. 

Nay,  pray  thee,  come; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes.  Much  Ado. 

A  Breslau,  or  a  vocalist,  replete 
With  qualities  in  one  we  rarely  meet ; 

A  favourite,  by  the  merit  he  displays 
And  perfect  knowledge  of  the  humorous  ways  : 
A  very  Momus — fraught  with  all  the  powers 
Which  make  the  heart  glad  in  o’erwearied 
hours. 


No.  33— Mr.  Davijdge. 

Choose  your  own  company ,  and  command 
what  cost  your  heart  has  mind  to.  Ant . 

The  Coburg  Manager ! 

A  Minor  cuffed  by  Major  Price, 

For  taking  pieces  which  confer 

Chances  to  cast,  like  casts  in  dice; 

At  other  seasons,  catering  well 
To  fill  the  seats  that  pay. 

And  “  Raise  the  Wind,”  whose  breezes  quell 
The  Actor’s  stormiest  day. 

No.  34 — Mr.  Fitzwilliam. 

He  is  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  into  his  head. 

Hen.  VI. 

A  shuffling  waiter, — nimble  man 
Of  odd  and  lackey  gait; 

A  good  trite  songster  after  dinner, 

To  fill  the  annual  plate: 

A  “  Caleb  Quotem,” — he  can  quote 
The  theme  that’s  most  in  vogue; 

And  fit  his  fitz  to  acting  well 
The  Scottish,  French,  or  Irisli  brogue. 
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No.  35 — Mr.  Vale. 

Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

L*  L.  Lost • 

He  takes  the  Cockney’s  character,  and  sings 
A  round  old  ditty  with  a  tact  that  brings 
Encores.  His  “  Good  old  days”  at  Sadlers 
Wells 

Brought  him  repute,  which  at  the  Surrey  tells. 
His  “  Spider  Limb”  is,  like  a  spider’s  web, 
Silky,  and  makes  the  feelings  flow  and  ebb; 
With  good  conceptions  of  vivacious  parts. 

He  stretches  laughter,  almost  bursting  hearts. 

No.  36 — Mr.  Williams. 

Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
Thou  hast  so  long  walk’d  hand  in  hand  with 
time. 

Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Troil. 

A  huntsman  brave,  a  welcome  guest. 
With  shrill  voice,  shrewd  and  gay; 

A  “  Mr.  Curtis”  for  “  Mrs.  Bell”  * 

Till  epilogued  the  play  : 

Qaint  but  severe, — yet  merry  hearted 
To  give  or  take  a  wife; 

Or  settle  jars  with  those  who’ve  parted 
In  separating  strife. 


No.  37 — Mr.  O.  Smith. 

The  wizard  famous  in  his  death. — Hen.  VI. 

If,  by  thy  demon  laugh  and  fiendish  eye, 

Thy  horrid  gestures,  which  defy 
Compeer  or  imitation, — if  the  mind 
Conceives  thou  nothing  art  of  human  kind, 
And  terror  fixes  thee,  when  all  is  past, 

A  supernatural  being, — thy  fame  will  last; 
For  all  that  hear,  or  see  thee,  must  confess 
The  reckless  vampire  in  an  actor’s  dress.  P. 


A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
MR.  COBBETT. 

We  extract  the  following-  curious  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  last  number  of  this  inde¬ 
fatigable  writer’s  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

“  When  I  first  saw  my  wife,” 
says  Mr.  Cobbett,  “  she  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  I  was  within  about  a 
month  of  twenty -one.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  serjeant  of  artillery,  and  I 
was  the  serjeant-major  of  a  regiment  of 
foot,  both  stationed  in  forts  near  the  city 
of  St.  John  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  I  sat  in  the  same  room  with  her, 
for  about  an  hour,  in  company  with 
others,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  she 
was  the  very  girl  for  me.  That  I  thought 
her  beautiful  is  certain,  for  that  I  had 
always  said  should  be  an  indispensable 
qualification  ;  but  I  saw  in  her  what  I 
deemed  marks  of  that  sobriety  of  conduct 
of  which  I  have  said  so  much,  and  which 
has  been  by  far  the  greatest  blessing  of 
my  life.  It  was  now  dead  of  winter,  and, 
of  course,  the  snow  several  feet  deep  on 
the  ground,  and  the  weather  piercing  cold. 
It  was  my  habit,  when  I  had  done  my 
morning’s  writing,  to  go  out  at  break  of 
day  to  take  a  walk  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 


*  Sweethearts  and  Wives. 


which  our  barracks  lay.  In  about  three 
mornings  after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had, 
by  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  me,  got 
up  two  young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk  ; 
and  our  road  lay  by  the  house  of  her 
father  and  mother.  It  was  hardly  light, 
but  she  was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing 
out  a  washing-tub.  i(  That’s  the  girl  for 
me,”  said  I,  when  we  had  got  out  of  her 
hearing.  One  of  these  young  men  came 
to  England  soon  afterwards  ;  and  he,  who 
keeps  an  inn  in  Yorkshire,  came  over  to 
Preston,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  to 
verify  whether  I  were  the  same  man. 
When  he  found  that  I  was,  he  appeared 
surprised  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  I  told  him  that  those  tall  young  men, 
whom  he  saw  around  me,  were  the  sons 
of  that  pretty  little  girl  that  he  and  I  saw 
scrubbing  out  the  washing-tub  on  the 
snow  in  New  Brunswick  at  day-break  in 
the  morning ! 

fi  From  the  day  that  I  first  spoke  to 
her,  I  never  had  a  thought  of  her  ever 
being  the  wife  of  any  other  man,  more 
than  I  had  a  thought  of  her  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  chest  of  drawers  ;  and  I 
formed  my  resolution  at  once,  to  marry 
her  as  soon  as  we  could  get  permission, 
and  to  get  out  of  the  army  as  soon  as  I 
could.  So  that  this  matter  was,  at  once, 
settled  as  firmly  as  if  written  in  the  book 
of  fate.  At  the  end  of  about  six  months, 
my  regiment,  and  I  along  with  it,  were 
removed  to  Frederickton,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles,  up  the  river  of  St.  John  : 
and,  which  was  worse,  the  artillery  were 
expected  to  go  off  to  England  a  year  or 
two  before  our  regiment !  The  artillery 
went,  and  she  along  with  them  ;  and  now 
it  was  that  I  acted  a  part  becoming  a  real 
and  sensible  lover.  I  was  aware,  that, 
when  she  got  to  that  gay  place, Woolwich, 
the  house  of  her  father  and  mother,  ne¬ 
cessarily  visited  by  numerous  persons  not 
the  most  select,  might  become  unpleasant 
to  her,  and  1  did  not  like,  besides,  that 
she  should  continue  to  work  hard.  I  had 
saved  150  guineas,  the  earnings  of  my 
early  hours,  in  writing  for  the  paymaster, 
the  quartermaster,  and  others,  in  addition 
to  the  savings  of  my  own  pay.  I  sent 
her  all  my  money  before  she  jailed  ;  and 
wrote  to  her  to  beg  of  her,  if  she  found 
her  home  uncomfortable,  to  hire  a  lodg¬ 
ing  with  respectable  people  ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  not  to  spare  the  money,  by  any 
means,  but  to  buy  herself  good  clothes, 
and  to  live  without  hard  work,  until  I 
arrived  in  England  ;  and  I,  in  order  to 
induce  her  to  lay  out  the  money,  told  her 
that  I  should  get  plenty  more  before  I 
came  home. 

“  As  the  malignity  of  the  devil  would 
have  it,  we  were  kept  abroad  two  years 
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longer  than  oui  time,  Mr.  Pitt  (England 
not  being  so  tame  then  as  she  is  now) 
having  knocked  up  a  dust  with  Spain 
about  Nootka  Sound.  Oh,  how  l  cursed 
No-otka  Sound,  and  poor  bawling  Pitt  too, 
I  am  afraid  !  At  the  end  of  four  years, 
however,  home  I  came  ;  landed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  got  my  discharge  from  the 
army  by  the  great  kindness  of  poor  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  the 
Major  of  my  regiment.  I  found  my  little 
girl  a  servant  of  ail  work  (and  hard 
work  it  was),  at  Jive  pounds  a  year ,  in 
the  house  of  a  Captain  Brisac  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  hardly  saying  a  word  about  the  matter, 
she  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  of  my 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  unbroken  /” 


Clje  $ote  2S 00ft. 

TAVERNS. 

te  You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in 
the  morning,”  says  brow- beating  John¬ 
son,  to  his  gape-mouthed  admirer  Boswell, 
<(  and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the 
evening.”  What  n  trait  of  manners  1 
Fancy  a  man  of  fashion,  or  a  man  of 
letters,  or  any  man  in  the  rank  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  setting  forth  after  dinner,  to  be 
“  gay  at  a  tavern  in  an  evening/* — The 
tavern  life  has  now  fallen  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.  In  the  times  of  Charles 
and  James  the  Second,  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  proudest  of  the  peerage, 
frequented  the  tavern.  In  Louis  XIV. *s 
days,  men  of  fashion  resorted  to  places  of 
the  same  description  in  France;  and 
ladies  of  rank,  by  way  of  a  frolic,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  them  to  some  fashion¬ 
able  auberge  in  the  suburbs,  or  the  Bou¬ 
levards.  In  another  half  century ,*  there 
will  be  nothing  between  the  common 
chop-house  and  a  magnificent  club — 
between  Crockford’s  and  “  the  cheap  and 
nasty.”  The  improvements  of  social  and 
domestic  life  are  filling  up  the  interval. 
The  improvements  in  female  education 
are  also  giving  a  charm  to  home,  which 
it  wanted  in  those  limes,  when  the  women 
were  treated  as  slaves  or  sultanas  in  one 
class  ;  and  were  deemed  in  others  crea¬ 
tures  only  fit 

“  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.5* 

The  Boudoir. 


THE  BELLS  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

In  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
there  is  a  bell  called  Le  Bourdon,  weigh¬ 
ing  fourty-four  thousand  weight,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Parisian  Cathedral 
by  Louis  XIV.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  it  was  doomed  to  de¬ 
struction  by  a  vote  of  the  commune,  which 


declared  that  all  the  bells  of  the  city  should 
be  broken  and  recast  for  cannon,  and  it 
was  only  saved  by  the  address  with  which 
an  honest  admirer  of  its  peals  contrived  to 
enlist  the  personal  pride  of  a  leading  re¬ 
publican  in  its  behalf. 

When  there  was  a  question  of  putting 
the  decree  in  execution,  the  honest  person 
alluded  to  rose,  and  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  whimsical  oration  : - ‘f  Citizens, 

Friends,  and  Brethren  ! — A  motion  for 
melting  down  all  the  bells  in  Paris  has 
been  agreed  to,  upon  the  principle,  that, 
having  removed  religion  as  an  abuse,  and 
suppressed  the  Divinity,  bells  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  necessary  to  summon  the  faithful  to 
chaunt  his  praises  ;  and  moreover,  that 
being  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason,  we  have  no  longer 
need  of  his  assistance.  I,  therefore,  high¬ 
ly  approve  of  the  decree  in  general  ;  but 
I  have,  however,  an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
pose  in  favour  of  the  bell  at  Notre  Dame. 
Fellow  Citizens,  you  are  aware,  or  per¬ 
haps,  you  are  not  aware,  that  this  famous 
bell  was  baptized  under  the  name  of 
Emanuel. — This, my  friends  and  brethren, 
is  also  the  name  of  the  brave  Manuel, 
Procureur-General  of  the  Commune.  And 
I  now  propose  that,  in  grateful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  signal  services  which  this 
ardent  patriot  has  rendered  to  the  public 
good,  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  under 
his  protection  this  bell,  which  is,  in  fact, 
his  brother’s  and  our’s.  I  propose  that, 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  name  it  bears, 
this  bell  remain  suspended  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Temple  of  Reason,”  (for 
thus  was  Notre  Dame  called  during  the 
reign  of  Terror)'*  to  announce  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Republic  our  victories,  our 
national  fetes,  and  all  the  great  and  me¬ 
morable  events  of  our  glorious  and  sacred 
revolution.” 

The  speech  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  universal  approbation,  and  M.  Manuel 
was  allowed  to  save  his  namesake  from 
the  general  proscription. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  GAZETTE. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  ancient 
Roman  Gazette,  termed  Acta  Diurna, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  English 
reader,  as  they  serve  to  show  how  nearly 
a  Roman  newspaper  ran  in  the  style  of  a 
modern  one : — 

A.  U.  C.  DLXXXV.*  Fourth  of  the 
kalends  of  April. — The  fasces  with 
Licinius,  the  Consul. 
te  It  thundered,  and  an  oak  was  struck 
with  lightning  on  that  part  of  Mount  Pa- 


*  A.  U.  C.  anno  rub.  corut  DLXXXV,  i.  e. 
in  the  585th  year  from  the  building'  of  Home. 
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lantine  called  Sumina  Velia,  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

An  affray  happened  in  a  tavern,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Banker’s  Street,  in 
which  the  tavern-  keeper  was  dangerously 
wounded. 

£<  Tertinus,  the  IE dile,  fined  the  but¬ 
chers  for  selling  meat  which  had  not  been 
inspected  by  the  overseers  of  the  markets  : 
the  fine  is  to  be  employed  towards  build¬ 
ing  a  chapel  to  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Tellus. 

<s  Third  of  the  kalends  of  April.  The 
fasces  with  JEmilius. 

“  It  rained  stones  on  Mount  Veintine. 
ff  Posthumius,  the  tribune,  sent  his 
beadle  to  the  Consul,  because  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  convene  the  Senate  on  that  day; 
but  the  Tribune  Decimus  putting  in  his 
veto,  the  affair  went  no  further. 

A.U.C.  DCXCI.  Third  of  the  Ides  of 
August.  Syllanus  and  Mureria,  Con¬ 
suls.  The  fasces  with  Murena. 
e(  Murena  sacrificed  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  afterwards  assembled  the  Senate  in 
Pompey’s  Senate  House. 

e<  Fifth  of  the  kalends  of  September. 

tc  The  fasces  with  Syllanus. 

<c  M.  Tullius  Cicero  pleaded  in  defence 
of  Cornelius  Sylla,  accused  by  Torquatus 
of  being  concerned  in  Cataline’s  conspi¬ 
racy  ;  and  gained  his  cause  by  a  majority 
of  five  judges. 

((  C.  Caesar  set  out  for  his  government 
in  farther  Spain,  having  been  long  de¬ 
tained  by  his  creditors. 

“  The  funeral  of  Metella  Pia,  a  vestal, 
was  celebrated :  she  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  her  ancestors,  in  the  Aurelian 
road.”  Clarence. 


cromwell’s  speech. 

The  following  are  the  very  words 
spoken  by  Oliver  to  the  Long  Parliament. 
The  document  was  found  amongst  some 
old  papers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Cromwell  family 

ce  Spoken  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he 
put  an  end  to  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1653  : — 

<£It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an  end 
to  your  sitting  in  this  place,  which  ye 
have  dishonoured  by  your  contempt  of 
all  virtue,  and  defiled  by  your  practice 
of  every  vice.  Ye  are  a  pack  of  mer¬ 
cenary  wretches,  and  would,  like  Esau, 
sell  your  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage  ; 
and,  like  Judas,  betray  your  God  for  a 
few  pieces  of  money.  Is  there  a  single 
virtue  remaining  now  amongst  you  ?  Is 
there  one  vice  you  do  not  possess  ? — Ye 
have  no  more  religion  than  my  horse — 
gold  is  your  god — which  of  you  have  not 
bartered  away  your  conscience  for  bribes? 


Is  there  a  man  amongst  you  that  hath 
the  least  care  for  the  good  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  ?  Ye  sordid  prostitutes  ! 
have  ye  not  defiled  this  sacred  place,  and 
turned  the  Lord’s  Temple  into  a  den  of 
thieves  ?  By  your  immoral  principles, 
and  wicked  practices,  ye  are  grown  in 
tolerably  odious  to  the  whole  nation. 
You,  who  were  deputed  here  by  the 
people  to  get  their  grievances  redressed, 
are  yourselves  become  their  greatest 
grievance.  Your  country,  therefore,  calls 
upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable 
by  putting  a  final  period  to  your  ini¬ 
quitous  proceedings  in  this  house;  and 
which,  by  God’s  help,  and  the  strength 
he  hath  given  me,  I  now  come  to  do.  I 
command  ye,  therefore,  upon  the  peril 
of  your  lives,  to  depart  immediately  out 
of  this  place.  Go  !  get  you  out !  make 
haste  !  ye  venal  slaves,  begone  !  Poll  ! 
Take  away  that  shining  bauble*  there, 
and  lock  up  the  doors.” 

errors  of  the  press. — By  a  Reporter. 

I  once  had  occasion  to  report  that  a 
certain  ((  Noble  Lord  was  confined  to  his 
house  with  a  violent  cold."  Next  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  his  Lordship  represented  to  be 
((  confined  with  a  violent  scold!"  In 
the  same  way,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
entertainment,  I  had  said,  “  that  the  first 
point  of  attraction  and  admiration  were 
her  Ladyship's  looks  — this  compli¬ 
ment  was  transferred  by  the  printer  to  her 
“  Ladyship’s  cooks  /”  My  praises  of  the 
te  Infant  Lyra ”  were  converted  to  a 
panegyric  on  the  e<  Infant  Lyar  /” — - 
In  an  account  of  General  Saldanha’s  con¬ 
duct  at  Oporto,  I  observed  that  he  “  be¬ 
haved  like  a  hero,"  while  the  printer 
made  it  appear  that  he  tf  behaved  like  a 
hare"  We,”  says  the  John  Bull, 
“  often  suffer  in  this  way  :  about  two 
years  since,  we  represented  Mr.  Peel  as 
having  joined  a  party  of  fiends  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  peasants; 
and  only  last  week,  in  a  Scottish  paper, 
we  saw  it  gravely  slated  that  a  surgeon 
was  taken  alive  in  the  river,  and  sold  to 
the  inhabitants  at  Gd.  and  lOd.  per  lb.”  - 


WIGS. 

The  amusing  author  of  ei  Personal  Me¬ 
morials”  says,  that  wigs  are  the  most 
detestable  and  ridiculous  invention  that 
ever  entered  into  or  upon  the  head  of  man, 
civilized  or  savage.  I  am  well  aware  on 
what  dangerous  ground  I  tread.  The  full- 
bottomed  wig  is  imposing  and  grand  by 
association  ;  nor  is  the  authoress  of  that 
very  clever  romance.  Nature  and  Art , 
at  all  extravagant,  when  she  represents 
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the.  little  boy  as  making  a  bow  to  his 
uncle’s  wig,  which  he  happened  to  see 
on  its  peg  in  the  Dean’s  dressing-room. 
I  know  too  well,  that  when  Dr.  Randolph, 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  kissed 
hands,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  his  bishropric. 
King  George  III.  said  to  him,  <c  You  have 
got  no  wig  !  Don’t  you  mean  to  have  a 
wig  ?”  And  on  the  new-made  prelate’s 
answer  in  the  negative,  the  King  insisted, 
“  You  must  have  a  wig.”  The  mandate 
was  not  obeyed. — I  have  heard,  too,  of  a 
Somersetshire  peasant  lad,  who  went  with 
his  father  to  the  county-town  at  the  time 
of  the  Assizes,  to  see  the  Judge.  He 
gazed  at  the  Judge,  who  happened  to  be 
in  a  state  of  quiescent  attention  ;  the  lad’s 
admiration  was  almost  sated  ;  the  Judge 
changed  his  posture — f<  Father  !  father  ! 
its  alive  !”  exclaimed  the  boy.  In  my 
youth,  a  physician  could  have  done  with¬ 
out  his  Latin,  as  well  as  without  his  wig. 
Yet  physicians  have  abandoned  the  wig, 
and  are  considered  by  the  world  as  wise 
as  heretofore.  Solon  with  a  wig  on, 
would  be  degraded  from  a  legislator  to  a 
Punchinello.  Hogarth  himself  would 
have  considered  it  irrelevant  to  represent 
St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  adopted  by  the  twenty-six  succes¬ 
sors  of  the  apostles  in  the  southern  part  of 
our  island  of  Great  Britain.” 


&ufctr0ttatm. 

JOHN  BULL  INDISPOSED. 

A  Sunday  or  two  ago,  at  a  church  in 
Cambridgeshire,  the  following  was  ac¬ 
tually  given  out  by  the  officiating  clergy¬ 
man,  to  the  amusement  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  congregation  : — “  The  prayers  of 
the  congregation  are  desired  for  John 
Bull,  who  has  long  been  in  a  sick  and 
declining  state.” 


THE  WRONG  REGIMENT. 

A  soldier  once  fell  into  the  Thames  and 
was  drowned.  A  person  asked  another 
what  regiment  he  belonged  to  ? — to  which 
the  other  replied  the  Life  Guards.  e<  Nay, 
my  good  Sir,”  said  the  querist,  there'  I 
think  you  must  be  mistaken — for  he  is 
certainly  in  the  Coldstream .”  j.w.b. 

A  CHRISTIAN  JEW  AND  A  JEW  CHRISTIAN. 

At  Bath,  some  years  ago,  lived  two 
physicians  of  considerable  eminence  in 
their  professions ;  the  one  a  Jew,  but  of 
a  liberal  disposition,  and  moderate  in  his 
demand  of  fees — the  other  a  Christian, 
but  very  tenacious  of  his  cash,  and  rather 
rapacious  for  his  fees.  Hence  the  first 
was  called  the  Christian  Jew,  and  the  other 
the  Jew  Christian.  h,b  a. 


A  PRUDENT  PARSON. 

A  certain  divine  being  presented  with  a 
living  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  waited 
upon  him  to  make  the  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  favour.  The  Chancellor 
and  his  lady  rallied  him  upon  remaining 
a  bachelor,  and  the  lady  added,  she  had 
heard  it  reported,  that  having  now  a  house, 
he  very  soon  intended  having  a  wife. 
f<  No,  Madam,”  replied  the  bachelor, 
“  not  so ;  his  Lordship  has  given  me 
plenty ,  and  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  have 
not  peace.”  j.w.b. 


a  witty  sweep. 

A  neat  pun  is  the  cream  of  wit,  and  a 
bright  indication  of.  a  clear  and  brilliant 
intellect ;  as  was  evinced  in  a  chimney¬ 
sweep  boy  in  London,  who  was  turning  a 
corner  at  the  same  time,  in  an  opposite 
direction  with  a  neatly  dressed  soldier 
going  upon  duty,  while  the  boy  was  co¬ 
vered  with  soot.  ee  Get  out  of  the  way, 
you  blackguard,”  says  the  son  of  Mars. 
“  Blackguard !”  says  the  boy,  <e  what 
was  you  before  you  was  boiled  ?”  Here 
was  rapid  thought  and  genuine  wit,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  poet  in 
England.  None  but  the  deriders  of  puns 
need  be  told,  that  lobsters  (the  nickname 
of  British  soldiers)  are  black  previous  to 
boiling,  which  operation  turns  them  red — 
so  that  enlistment  and  a  scarlet  coat  was 
boiling  a  blackguard.  Nor  was  that  all ; 
the  chimney  brat  was  the  live  black  lobster 
in  his  natural  state, — the  soldier  a  dead 
creature,  in  an  unnatural  state. 


A  CONCORD-ANT  ANECDOTE  OF  CLEMENTl’s 
ROMANTIC  CHOICE  IN  A  WIFE. 

For  the  Olio. 

Muzio  Clementi  obtained  his  lady  in 
rather  a  singular  and  romantic  way. 
A  pretty,  rosy-faced  girl,  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  happening  to  go  to  the  ware¬ 
house  in  which  the  great  musician  was 
busying  himself,  and  unaware  of  his  pre¬ 
sence,  asked  for  one  of  the  workmen,  to 
whom  she  was  directed.  As  soon  as  she 
left,  the  enamoured  Italian  burst  forth 
with  his  hands  raised  above  his  head,  and 
exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  de  sweet  angel !  Who 
is  dat  ?-— Could  see  not  be  my  vife?”-— 
“  A  very  unsuitable  one  at  your  age. 
Sir,”  said  the  foreman — “  she’s  much 
too  young.” — “  Tut,  tut — not  at  all,”  the 
lover  hastily  replied,  “  dere  is  dat  in  my 
purse,  if  not  in  my  person,  can  make  her 
vere  happy — She  sail  be  my  vife.” — 
Keeping  his  resolution,  he  watched  her 
home,  wrote  her  a  lelter,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  she  became  Mrs.  Clementi  and 
jucundus  amicis.  p.r.j. 
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WU.KES. 

A  gentleman  once  apologizing  to  a 
company  for  not  joining  in  conversation, 
said  he  was  afflicted  with  a  cold  in  his 
head,  and  token  that  was  the  case,  he 
was  always  heavy ,  dull  and  stupid. — • 


<(  Upon  my  soul,  then,”  replied  Wilkes, 
“  you  are  very  much  to  be  pitied  ;  for 
you  must  have  been  afflicted  with  that 
same  cold  in  your  head  ever  since  I  knew 
you,  which  is  more  than  twenty  years. 

J.W.B. 


©targ  aufc  Cl&ronolo&g- 

■/fxi 

Wednesday,  Sept,  16. 

St.  Lucia  and  Gemianus,  mar.  a.i>.  432. 

High  Water,  Morning,  5 3m  after  A— Afternoon,  13 m  after  5. 

Sept.  16,  1519. — Expired  on  this  day,  of  the  sweating  sickness,  at  the  age  of  53  years,  the  pious 
Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  He  was 
learned,  accomplished,  and  opulent.  Erasmus  honoured  him  so  highly,  that  be 
called  him  “  his  master,”  and  celebrated  his  character  in  one  of  his  “  Colloquies,” 
under  the  name  ofGratianus  Pullus.  To  Colet,  Linacre,  Lily,  and  Grocyn,  is  ow¬ 
ing  the  revival  of  literature  in  England,  and,  in  consequence,  the  reformation  of 
religion. 

Thursday,  Sept.  17. 

St.  Columba,  Virgin,  martyred  a.  d.  853. 

Sun  rises  45m  after  5 — Sets  14m  after  6. 

Sept .  1 7,  1802. — Died  on  this  day  of  a  slow  and  gradual  decline,  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  jut. 

85,  author  of  the  “  Scribleriad,”  a  poem  designed  to  ridicule  false  taste  and  science, 
“  The  History  of  the  War  upon  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,”  and  many  other  smal¬ 
ler  pieces.  Of  all  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  none  tended  so  much  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  literary  reputation  as  the  vivacious  essays  which  be  contributed  to  that 
excellent  periodical,  “The  World}”  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  they  were 
universally  admired,  and  they  still  continue  to  excite  praise  for  the  just  insight 
which  they  display  into  character  and  manners. 

Friday,  Sept.  18. 

St.  Thomas  of  Villanosa. 

High  Water  21m  after  6  Morning- — 47m  after  6  Afternoon. 

St.  Thomas. — Our  saint  who  is  considered  the  glory  of  the  church  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1488. 

He  took  the  habit  in  1518,  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Austin  at  Salamanca.  In  1520 
he  obtained  priests  orders,  and  in  1545,  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Valencia,  which 
see  he  filled  with  great  zeal  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  a.d.  1555. 

Saturday,  Sept.  19. 

St.  Januarius. 

St.  Januarius. — This  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Benevento,  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution,  a.d.  305,  near  the  town  of  Pnzzioli. 

Sept.  19,  1356. — Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  fought  between  J ohn  IJ.  o.f  France,  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  In  this  severe  and  decisive  fight  the^cool  and  deter¬ 
mined  valour  of  the  English  entirely  overcame  the  impetuous  ardour  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  who  became  an  easy  conquest.  The  flower  of  the  French  nobility  were  slain, 
and  the  King  with  his  youngest  son  surrendered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose 
hands  they  received  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  20. 

St.  Eustachiu8. 

(FOURTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY.) 

Lessons  for  the  Day. — Morn,  Jerem.  chap.  b-r-Even,  Jerem.  chap.  22. 

Moon's  Last  Quar,  Oh  6m. 

St.  Eustachius. — Our  saint,  with  his  wife  Theodora,  and  his  two  sons  Agapius  and  Theodore, 
were  martyred  during  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

Sept.  20,  1586. — On  this  day  Anthony  Babington  and  thirteen  other  conspirators  were  executed 
with  great  barbarity,  for  conspiring  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  St.  Giles's  Fields. 
Babington  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  apprehended  at  Uxendon,  near  Har¬ 
row  in  Middlesex. 

Monday,  Sept.  21. 

St.  Matthew. 

Sun  rises  52m  after  5 — Sets  7m  after  6. 

St.  Matthew. — This  saint  closed  his  life  at  Nadaboer  in  Parthia,  a.d.  60.  The  Jews  observe 
this  day  as  a  kind  of  festival,  on  account  of  the  spies  that  brought  an  evil  report 
of  the  Holy  Land}  for  the  history  of  which  see  Numbers,  chap.  13, 

Tuesday,  Sept.  22. 

St.  Maurice  and  others,  mar.  a.d.  286. 

High  Water,  55m  after  10  Morning — 30m  after  II  Afternoon. 

Sept,  22,  1415. — Gn  this  day  Henry  V.  with  a  gallant  army  and  a  considerable  fleet,  besieged 
and  took  Harfleur,  which  town  he  treated  as  Edward  III.  did  Calais.  He  turned 
out  all  the  inhabitants,  and  by  giving  away  the  houses,  soon  filled  the  place  with 
English  inhabitants.  Henry  V.  was  perhaps  the  first  King  that  had  ships  of  his 
own  }  two  of  these,  which  sailed  against  Harfleur,  were  called,  *  The  King's  Cham¬ 
ber  ’  and  *  The  King's  Hall,'  they  had  purple  sails,  and  were  large  and  beautiful. 
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See  page  147. 


Article. 


SALBRANCH  AND  ABLENAZER.' 

For  the  Olio. 

During  one  of  the  great  fairs  held  at 
the  city  of  Franckfort,  a  mountebank  ven¬ 
der  of  sovereign  remedies  for  every  known 
disorder — except  death,  acquired  more 
than  common  celebrity,  not  only  by  the 
splendour  of  his  booth,  but  also  by  his 
catering  liberally  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public,  by  exhibiting  on  his  stage, 
independent  of  a  Merry  Andrew  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  a  dwarf  of  deformed 
aspect,  who  was  a  standing  mark  for  the 
jeers  of  the  multitude. 

Five  days  had  nearly  passed  since  the 
fair  had  commenced,  and  the  mountebank 
doctor  was  reaping  a  rich  harvest  at  the 
expence  of  credulity  ;  while  Salbranch, 
the  dwarf,  had  stood  the  practical  jokes  of 
hundreds  during  the  time  with  all  the 
firmness  of  a  stoic.  On  the  latter  day,  a 
large  monkey,  the  only  property  of  the 
dwarf,  having  been  greatly  maltreated  by 
the  Jack-puddingy  to  excite  applause  from 
the  gaping  crowd,  Salbranch,  in  a  frenzy 
10— Vol.  IV.  M 


of  rage,  dashed  at  him  with  his  enormous 
head,  and  hurled  him  headlong  from  the 
high  scaffold  on  the  stones  beneath,  where 
he  lay  senseless  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow  and  violence  of  the  fall ;  the  dwarf’s 
head  having  acted  like  a  battering  ram 
against  the  huge  stomach  of  the  giant 
Merry  Andrew.  The  consequence  to  the 
dwarf  was  the  next  moment  nearly  similar, 
for,  being  himself  overbalanced  by  the 
effect  of  his  blow,  his  body  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  over  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  but 
without  harm  5  and  as  all  was  confusion 
during  some  minutes  among  the  assembled 
crowds,  he  took  this  opportunity  for 
escaping. 

Once  clear  of  the  multitude  near  the 
scaffold,  Salbranch  paused  for  a  few 
moments,  to  think  what  was  best  to  be 
done  under  present  ills,  and  he  quickly 
decided  on  immediate  flight.  Having  at 
length  reached  one  of  the  city  gates,  he 
sought  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  wood ; 
where,  safe  from  pursuit  and  overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
grass.  The  monkey,  who  had  nimbly 
followed  his  master,  came  up,  and  imi¬ 
tating  the  dwarf’s  action,  was  soon  on  the 
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ground  beside  him,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  paw,  and  looking  very  sorrowful  and 
grim. 

The  dwarf  now  wept  at  the  thought  of 
his  troubles,  while  Jacko  seemed  by  his 
looks  to  participate  in  his  sorrows. — 
ee  Wretch  that  I  am,”  said  Salbranch 
aloud,  “  I  am  marked  but  for  scorn  l4* 
The  monkey,  at  this  moment,  began  to 
chatter.  {i  There  is  another  creature 
formed  like  me  to  be  the  sport  of  all,41 
continued  he. 

“  You  stand  not  alone  the  sCoff  of 
men,”  said  a  muffled  figure,  who  Stood 
over  against  him,  and  had  approached 
unseen, — “  I  am  an  Israelite  ;  and  when 
I  mention  my  nation,  you  know  the  rest.” 

ie  Yes,4’  said  the  dwarf,  ‘c  you  bear  a 
name  which  Christians  abhor :  what  would 
you  with  me?4’ 

“  You  are  in  tribulation,  I  will  take 
you  to  my  home, — yes,  you  and  your 
monkey,”  said  the  Hebrew. 

<(  To  make  a  show  of  us,  for  gain, 
like  the  mountebank,  and,  perchance, 
prove  a  worse  master.  A  Jew  will  do 
any  thing  for  gold,”  continued  Salbranch 
with  asperity. 


You  may  have  heard  so,”  returned 
the  Hebrew  mildly. 

“  Nay,”  said  the  dwarf,  you  sold 

Him  who - : - ” 

(t  Be  silent,  young  man.  Near  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  years  of  your  reckoning  have 
passed,  can  1  be  answerable  who  did  not 
exist  ?  Look  to  the  mercy  of  Christians,  are 
you  too  not  hated  ? — do  you  not  stand  the 
finger-mark  of  scorn  1— -while  I,  at  least, 
am  respected  among  my  tribe  and  nation. 
Thou  art  far  more  wretched  than  myself.” 

(i  You  speak  truth, — but  you  are  a  Jew, 
and  Jews  are  faithless,”  returned  the 
dwarf. 

ie  Scorn  begets  scorn,4’  said  the  Hebrew 
— <<r  where  no  faith  is  expected,  what 
wonder  if  deception  follow  ?  But  what 
Christian  dare  impeach  the  word  of  a  Jew, 
when  given  to  the  unfortunate,  and,  per¬ 
chance,  the  criminal?” 

“  I  am  no  criminal,”  said  the  dwarf. 

“  But  the  wretch  you  hurled  headlong 
from  the  scaffold  is  sore  wounded,  and 
dying,  and  you  may  soon  be  one  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Franckfort,”  retorted  the  Jew. 

On  hearing  this  fatal  news,  the  dwarf 
gave  a  deep  groan  of  anguish,  while  the 
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Hebrew  continued,— -cf  A  prison  will  ba 
your  present  doom ;  and,  friendless  as 
you  are,  what  man  shall  stand  by  you  on 
the  day  of  trial  ? — 'None;  and  that  body 
shall  be  presented  at  no  distant  day  to  the 
glutted  sight  of  a  blood-thirsty  multitude, 
flung  from  a  gibbet,  and  writhing  in  its 
last  agonies.” 

“  I  am  a  wretched  miserable  outcast,” 
cried  the  dwarf,  suffering  in  imagination 
all  the  horrors  of  a  violent  death.  “  I  am 
doomed  to  misery — leave  me,” 

<e  It  is  that  thou  art  wretched,  even  for 
that  cause,  I  have  sought  thee ;  hadst 
thou  been  happy,  Ablenazer’s  eye  of  pity 
had  not  rested  on  thy  mishapen  form,” 
said  the  Hebrew. 

“  Perchance  you  would  be  of  the  first 
to  deliver  me  into  the  fangs  of  justice. 
Depart  and  denounce  me,  the  reward  will 
doubtless  be  worthy  a  Jew’s  acceptance,” 
said  the  dwarf,  maddened  by  a  sense  of 
his  wrongs. 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Jacko,  as 
if  he  understood  what  was  passing,  leaped 
suddenly  beside  where  the  Hebrew  stood, 
and  looking  up  to  him  imploringly,  gently 
took  hold  of  his  flowing  robe. 

s‘  Senseless  man,”  cried  the  Hebrew, 
shall  this  animal  judge  of  my  heart 
better  than  thou? — behold,  the  creature 
arrests  my  course.” 

Jacko  now  quitted  his  hold  of  the  Jew’s 
garment,  and  springing  again  beside  his 
master,  seized  hold  of  his  clothes,  and 
pulled  with  all  his  might,  chattering 
violently  ;  which  second  act  of  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  was  decisive,  for  Salbranch  now 
rose  aud  followed  the  Jew  to  the  skirts  of 
the  wood  in  silence,  while  Jacko  bounded 
around  him  at  a  great  rate,  as  if  to  show 
his  joy.  It  being  as  yet  only  dusk,  the 
Jew  took  off  an  under  cloak  of  his  own, 
and  placed  it  over  the  body  of  the  dwarf, 
to  screen  him  from  observation. 

Emerging  from  the  wood,  they  at 
length  arrived  at  the  Jew’s  dwelling, 
which  was  a  gloomy  building  of  some 
extent,  having  in  its  front  a  court-yard 
with  a  high  wall  towards  a  lane,  and  a 
large  garden,  or  rather  orchard,  also  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  walls,  communicating 
with  the  high  road  by  a  large  door,  well 
studded  with  nails  and  plates  of  iron,  to 
give  it  strength.  By  this  door  the  Jew 
entered,  followed  by  the  dwarf,  with  his 
monkey  under  his  cloak. 

It  was  now  perfectly  dark,  and  the  hum 
of  the  busy  multitude  was  no  longer  heard. 
“  Remain  under  the  shade  of  yonder 
buttress,”  said  the  Jew,  pointing  to  the 
wall,  ft  while  I  go  forward  and  see  if  no 
lurking  eye  be  near.”  Saying  this,  he 
disappeared  amidst  the  high,  rank  grass 
and  trees  which  grew  near  the  spot ;  while 


Salbranch  crouched  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  buttress  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  clock  of  a  neighbouring  convent 
had  noted  three  hours  to  have  passed 
away  since  the  Jew  entered  his  dwelling, 
and  the  dwarf  slumbered  heavily  from 
fatigue  ;  but  was  now  awakened  by  Jacko’s 
strenuous  though  silent  efforts ;  for  he 
chattered  not  as  usual,  but  appeared 
alarmed  at  something  which  had  attracted 
his  notice.  Salbranch,  therefore,  raising 
himself,  looked  cautiously  around  him. 
He  now  heard  men  conversing  in  a  low 
tone,  the  sounds  appearing  to  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  only  a  few 
paces  from  him.  From  words  that  now 
dropped,  he  discovered  that  their  object 
was  murder  and  pillage  ;  and  that  they 
were  about  to  scale  the  wall  by  a  ladder 
of  ropes. 

Salbranch,  although  stunted  in  growth, 
and  otherwise  deformed,  was  no  flincher 
in  the  hour  of  danger:  nature,  as  if  to 
make  up  for  her  unkindness  in  forming 
him  unsightly  to  the  aspect,  had  given  him 
a  lion’s  heart,  with  abilities  of  no  common 
order.  His  only  means  of  offence  was  a 
sharp  case  knife  attached  to  his  belt,  used 
for  various  purposes :  armed  with  this  he 
determined  to  stab  each  ruffian  as  be 
singly  descended  from  the  wall,  so  effec¬ 
tually  as  to  prevent  any  outcry,  and  being 
a  gusty  and  tempestuous  night,  it  favoured 
his  purpose.  Jacko  was  placed  beneath 
a  bush,  and  commanded  by  his  master  to 
lie  as  if  dead,  being  a  trick  he  had  been 
taught,  and  which  now  proved  of  use,  as 
he  would  otherwise  have  probably  given 
an  alarm. 

The  first  ruffian  was  by  this  time  mounted 
on  the  wall,  and  while  he  was  looking 
down  at  the  leap  he  was  about  to  take, 
Salbranch,  wrapped  in  the  Jew’s  under 
cloak,  and  with  his  right  arm  free,  slid 
within  a  killing  distance,  and  awaited  the 
ruffian’s  leap.  Down  he  came,  and  ere 
he  could  recover  himself  received  the 
blade  of  the  dwarf’s  weapon  in  his  heart, 
with  such  sure  aim,  that  he  gave  but  one 
death-gasp  and  remained  still. 

“  Are  you  over,  Brawlang?”  called  a 
voice. 

“  Yes,  all’s  right,”  answered  the 
dwarf,  in  a  gruff  and  feigned  voice,  and 
a  second  soon  appeared  on  the  wall,  and 
then  made  his  last  leap  ;  but  this  time  tire 
dwarf  made  more  sure,  for  having  thrown 
back  his  cloak,  he  grasped  the  robber’s 
throat  while  he.  gave  the  stab. 

A  third  robber  died  under  the  knife, — 
the  fourth  and  last  now  stood  upon  the 
wall.  “  Where  are  you  all  ?”  cried  he  ; 
(C  I  hear  you  not;  Brawlang,  answer  me  ?” 

if  They  are  gone  forward,”  cried  the 
dwarf  in  the  same  giuff  tone  of  voice. 
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“  Hell  and  demons  !”  shouted  the 
ruffian,  ie  we  are  betrayed— for  that’s  no 
voice  of  Brawlang’s.”  He  was  about  to 
fly,  but  Salbranch  had  snatched  a  pistol 
from  the  belt  of  a  dead  robber,  and  step¬ 
ping  back  a  long  pace,  to  allow  himself 
good  aim,  the  flash  and  report  was  in¬ 
stantly  followed  by  the  ruffian’s  springing 
up  from  the  wall  several  feet  into  the  air, 
and  the  next  instant  falling  heavily  a  life¬ 
less  carcass  on  the  bodies  of  his  comrades. 

In  fear  that  some  robbers  might  yet 
remain,  the  dwarf  snatched  several  loaded 
pistols  from  the  bodies  of  the  robbers, 
and  placing  them  hastily  in  his  belt, 
stood  ready  for  the  worst,  with  one  cocked 
in  his  hand  ;  but  not  the  slightest  noise 
being  heard  for  some  minutes,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  their  whole  number  had 
perished.  Being  himself  unable  to  re¬ 
move  the  ladder  of  ropes  from  the  lofty 
wall,  he  now  whistled  to  his  faithful 
monkey,  who  came  nimbly  forward,  and 
on  a  signal  ascended  the  wall,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  ladder,  detached  the  hooks  from 
their  hold,  then  springing  down,  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  his  master,  skipping  and  chat¬ 
tering  with  joy. 

“  Jacko  !  my  faithful  Jacko  !”  said 
the -dwarf,  “  how  much  do  I  owe  thee  ! 
but  for  thy  vigilance,  I  had  been  as  one 
of  these  carcasses  before  me.  The  He¬ 
brew,  too,  who  offered  me  a  refuge,  he 
would  have  perished  ;  but  Heaven  has 
befriended  the  unfortunate.”  Saying 
these  words,  he  sunk  down  on  his  knees 
to  offer  up  his  prayer  of  gratitude. 

The  convent  clock  now  struck  the  first 
hour  ,  of  morning,  when  a  slight  rustling 
of  the  bushes  attracted  his  attention  ;  it 
was  the  old  Hebrew,  who  had  with  cau¬ 
tion  approached  the  spot,  bearing  a  dark 
lantern,  which,  being  partly  open,  shed 
its  sparing  ray  of  light  on  the  scene  of 
carnage  around. 

Great  God  of  the  Hebrews  1”  ex 
claimed  the  Jew,  cc  what  do  I  behold  !” 
and  the  next  moment  he  would  have  fled  ; 
for  there  stood  Salbranch,  drenched  in 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  like  “  the  demon 
of  destruction.” 

(e  Fear  not,  old  man,”  cried  the  dwarf, 
((  for  those  who  sought  thy  life  and  riches 
are  dead, — even  by  the  hand  of  him  thou 
hast  befriended  ;  and  happy  is  the  outcast, 
Salbranch,  in  having  requited  thy  kind 
ness.” 

“  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  wonderous  1  ” 
exclaimed  the  Jew.  (t  The  Hebrew  and 
the  Gentile  alike  partake  of  its  mercy — 
why  should  not  men  be  as  brothers,  what¬ 
ever  their  nation  ?” 

A  few  days  wrought  great  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor  despised  dwarf  ; 
Ablenazer,  from  his  abundance,  made 


him  a  princely  present ;  the  Jack¬ 
pudding  had  recovered  ;  and  the  city  of 
Franckfort  re-echoed  in  praise  of  the  de¬ 
voted  courage  of  Salbranch,  who,  from 
being  an  object  of  scorn,  became  the 
more  honoured  by  the  people,  by  reason 
of  his  very  deformity,  as  they  beheld  it 
coupled  with  so  brave  a  heart.  Salbranch 
possessed  more  than  courage,  he  had  wis¬ 
dom,  and  not  many  years  had  passed  ere 
he  became  a  great  merchant  amongst 
merchants,  —  the  faithful  Jacko  being 
prized  till  death  ;  while  the  benevolent 
Hebrew  continued  to  shed  his  charities 
around  in  a  manner  honourable  to  any 
creed  ;  and  at  Franckfort  the  friendship 
of  Salbranch  and  Ablenazer  will  long  be 
remembered  by  its  citizens.  z.z.z. 


Cfjs  CmTtaug— No.  12. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONCERT— FEMALE 
FLAUTISTS — ANCIENT  MUSIC,  &C. 


After  the  lapse  of  August  and  our  last 
notice,  the  Cecilians  have  met,  and,  like 
giants  refreshed  with  wine,  risen  in  the 
orchestra,  to  continue  their  musical  per¬ 
formances  by  a  personal,  and  friendly 
gratification.  Benefited,  perhaps,  by 
their  annual  excursion  to  Richmond  *  and 
its  environs,  their  harmony  on  the  waves 
in  concert  with  the  steam -kettle,  and  their 
rusticating  in  the  pretty  little  vernal  specks 
in  groups — some  of  the  party,  wandering 
after  “  water  parted  from  the  sea  some 
exercising  the  virtue  of  abstinence  ;  some, 
tracking  the  antic  forms  of  the  ladies, 
singing  and  laughing,  dancing  and  at¬ 
tracting  and  exchanging,  if  not  vows  of 
eternal  love,  the  halcyon  pleasures  of  the 
scene  in  sweet  communion  and  kindred 
associations  of  rural  harmony.  + 


*  Handel’s  first  cojnmemoration  at  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  in  1784,  is  said  to  have  yielded 
,^12,746.  The  musical  festivals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  favourably  reported 
in  behalf  of  “  ancient  music.”  What  ancient 
music  really  was,  is  impossible  precisely  to 
determine.  It  is  not  with  ancient  music  as 
with  ancient  architecture,  sculpture  and  poetry, 
of  all  which  preserved  specimens  have  reached 
our  times,  and  which  we  can  compare  with 
modern.  No  specimens  of  ancient  music  have 
come  down  to  posterity  ;  no  scientific  treatises 
on  the  subject,  with  accompanying  tables, 
keys,  or  diagrams,  to  enable  us  to  compare 
Greek  or  Roman  music  with  that  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  The  Greek  musical  tablature,  or  gamut, 
was  exceedingly  complex  and  difficult  to  the 
learner,  and  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
most  experienced  adepts  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  Polybius  says, — “  The  study  of  music 
has  its  utility  with  all  men,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Arcadians.” 

t  In  the  pagan  world,  musicians  were  an- 
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A  f  Miscellaneous  Concert’  is,  with 
us,  as  with  many  others,  a  relief  to  the 
usual  succession  of  heavy  music  ;  there 

is,  like  a  good  dessert,  variety  offered  by 

it,  which  gives  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
mind  something  extra-relieving.  Such  a 
concert  as  this,  and  the  best  that  has  been 
heard  for  some  time,  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th  inst.  We  can  scarcely 
spare  room  enough  in  our  diversified  pages 
to  enumerate  the  detail  by  an  analysis 
of  the  pieces  that  were  performed  ;  yet  as 
many  of  our  musical  readers  will  expect 
us  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what  we  heard 
with  so  much  pleasure,  we  will  j  ust  attempt 
an  outline,  which  they  can  fill  up  with 
their  voices  and  instruments  at  their 
leisure.  The  ‘  Overture,’  by  Haydn  j 
was  followed  by  the  chorus,  “  Come, 
gentle  Spring,”  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Peck  and  Miss  Gray.  This 
was  prettily  executed.  A  song  by  Rook 
Sf  The  moment  of  victory,”  sung  by  a 
Mr.  Reilly,  shook  the  windows,  and  pre¬ 
pared  us  for  a  glee — Now  the  bright 
morning  star,”  (Greville),  which  was 
clouded  by  Welsh’s  (i  Young  Jenny 
Gray”  not  appearing  in  the  person  of  a 
lady,  who  was  suddenly  taken  ill , — a 
very  convenient  situation  to  a  person  in¬ 
disposed  to  gratify  the  public,  after  having 
been  announced  in  print.  But  why  need 
we  complain,  when  Mrs.  Barton  revived 
Arne’s  “  Soldier  tired,”  with  much  pathos, 
and  Miss  Gray  very  comically  satirized 
f<  a  wealthy  lord,”  by  her  song,  and  the 
chorus  which  assisted  it.  The  “  Fan¬ 
tasia”  on  the  harp,  by  Master  Cripps, 
and  the  f<  Storm  Rondo,”  really  afforded 
the  audience  an  opportunity  of  applauding 
this  very  clever  child,  whose  finger  and 
ear,  equally  correct,  gave  earnest  of  fu¬ 
ture  excellence.  Mr.  Lucas  then  stepped 
forward  with  the  notes  of  Purcell,  and 
sung,  “  Arise,  ye  subterranean  winds  !” 
but,  we  believe,  they  were  deaf  to  his 
invocation.  Calcott’s  Glee,  <e  Hast  thou 
left  thy  blue  course  ?” — a  song,  Breathe 
not  again  and  a  “  Fantasia”  on  the 
flute  by  Mr.  Wells  were  much  liked. § 


ciently  so  venerated,  that  they  were  denomi¬ 
nated  prophets  and  sages.  Votes ,  in  Latin,  13 
a  common  name  for  prophet,  poet  and  musi¬ 
cian.  The  Aoides  of  the  Greeks,  or  bard, 
combined,  or  was  believed  to  combine,  the 
three  characters,—  Aoidos,  bard;  Theios ,  di¬ 
vine;  Thespis,  prophetic;  Ericos,  most  vene¬ 
rable. 

t  Haydn’s  music,  in  general,  requires  brass. 
The  Cecilians  being  deficient  in  this,  of  course, 
take  a  compliment  to  themselves  in  another 
sense.  What  bashful  creatures ! 

§  Flute  players  were  enumerated  with  the 
greatest  names  of  antiquity;  but  the  female 
flute  players  were  most  remarkable:  and  it  is 
rio  wonder,  since  a  goddess  invented  this  in¬ 
strument ;  one  of  the  Muses  had  it  for  her 


But  Haydn’s  chorus,  “  Hark  !  the  moun¬ 
tains  resound,”  was  so  admirably  per¬ 
formed,  the  encore  was  irresistible.  We 
pass  “  The  rose  shall  cease  to  blow,”  by 
Miss  Williams,  as  not  her  happiest  effort, 
to  the  duet  “  Fair  Aurora,”  sung  by 
Mrs.  Baiton  and  Mr.  Peck,  and  the  Glee, 
“  Father  of  heroes,”  by  several  Cecilian 
heroes,  to  the  charming  life-giving  sana¬ 
tive  to  care,  Handel's  “  Haste  thee. 
Nymph  !”  Mr.  Walker’s  personation 
was  perfect, — indeed,  he  is  the  health 
prescribing  Abernethy  of  the  Society  in 
his  inimitable  idea  and  illustration  of 
“  Laughter.”  This  being  heartily  en¬ 
cored,  the  Society  and  its  friends  parted 
in  the  elixir  of  excellent  spirits,  with  many 
a  dimple  on  the  cheeks  of  the  fair  Hebes 
who  frequent  Albion  Hall. 

After  ‘  Israel’  will  have  been  ‘  in 
Egypt,’  and  f  Belshazzar’  at  his  e  Feast, 
the  present  quarter’s  pieces  will  be  con¬ 
cluded,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Members. 

MUSCULUS. 


SONG. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


The  moon  is  blinkin’  ower  the  lea, 

I  ken  her  horn,  my  bonnie  lassie  ; 

But  ’tis  no’  half  sae  bright  to  me, 

As  thy  sweet  smile,  my  bonnie  lassie. 

Smile  again,  O  smile  again, 

And  ance  again,  my  bonnie  lassie; 
There’s  nought  in  life  sae  dear  to  me. 
As  thy  sweet  smile,  my  bonnie  lassie. 

I  lo’e  to  watch  the  simmer  morn 
Come  ower  the  hills,  my  bonnie  lassie ; 

But  there’s  nae  een  my  bosom  fills 
Wi’  rapture  like  thy  smile,  my  lassie. 

Smile  again,  O  smile  again, 

And  ance  again,  my  bonnie  lassie; 
There's  nought  in  life  sae  dear  to  me 
As  thy  sweet  smile,  my  bonnie  lassie. 

T.  F. 


symbol,  and  the  musical  ladies,  the  Syrens, 
were  famed  for  their  skill  in  playing  it.  The 
celebrated  Lamia,  the  mistress  of  Demetrius, 
and  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age,  was  the 
best  female  player  of  antiquity.  Athenseus 
has  recorded  a  great  many  female  flute  players, 
whose  talents  and  beauty  had  captivated  the 
hearts  of  many  of  their  most  illustrious  con¬ 
temporaries.  An  old  Theban  proverb,  how¬ 
ever,  says, 

To  flute  players  nature  gave  brains,  no 
doubt ; 

But,  alas!  ’tis  in  vain,  for  they  soon  blow  , 
them  out. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry  took  place 
at  the  Pythian  Games,  at  the  close  of  the 
Crissaean  war,  591  years  B.C.  when  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  proposed  prizes  to  those 
who  played  best  on  the  flute  alone,  without 
singing. 
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THE  OLIO, 


On  Tni  ASHES  of  a  CELTIC  WARRIOR, 
Contained,  in  an  Urn  of  unburnt  Clay  in  the 
possession  of  the  Author. 

For  the  Olio. 


Storms  have  rushed  and  bright  suns  smiled 
Agfa  round  thy  heathy  tomb, 

Where  the  lone  bear  grimly  stalked,* 

And  the  wolf  behowled  the  moon. 

Hovered,  like  a  spirit,  there 
Pale  the  wandering  irteteor  flame, 

As  the  lapwing’s  plaintive  cry 
On  the  desart  night-winds  came. 

Sings  and  kingdoms  in  their  pomp 
Bright  have  shone  and  passed  away, 

Like  that  meteor  of  the  moor. 

Or  golden  gleam  of  parting  day. 

Since  thou  on  thy  pyre  wast  laid. 

In  gorgeous  state  and  battle  pride, 

With  slave  and  war-horse,  in  their  blood, 
With  shield  and  claymore  by  thy  side  ;f 

Since,  in  proud  and  bright  array, 
Warrior-steed  and  chariot-throng 
Marched  around  thy  funeral  pile. 

To  the  bard’s  fame-sounding  song  ; 

To  the  roll  of  mighty  drum, 

Echoing  o’er  the  dreary  waste, 

To  the  wail  of  knife-gashed  friend. 

And  the  trumpet’s  warlike  blast ! 

Then  up-gush’d  thy  funeral  fires, 

As  set  in  cloudy  pomp  the  sun  > 

Emblem  of  thy  day  of  strife. 

And  thy  race  of  glory  run. 

Shout  and  elash  of  brazen  arms 
O’er  the  misty  desart  rung. 

And  the  flames  their  ruddy  light 
Down  the  moorland  valley  flung. 

Howled  the  fell  blood-snuffing  wolf. 

As  he  on  his  dim  hill  stood, 

And  the  wild  stag,  in  his  fear. 

Onward  dash’d  through  bog  and  flood. 

As  the  flame-sheet  round  thee  glow’d, 
Howl’d  thy  war-dogs  fierce  and  strong, t 
As  the  thick  smoke  darkly  rose. 

With  it  rose  thy  funeral  song  ? 

**  Mightiest  of  the  mighty,  thou  ! 
Regal  pearl-wreaths  deck’d  thy  brow  j 
On  thy  shield  the  lion  shone. 

Glowing  like  the  setting  sun  1 
And  thy  leopard-helmet’s  frown. 

In  the  day  of  thy  renown, 


*  In  the  early  ages  bears  were  not  strangers 
to  this  country, — “  the  bear  shallbe  lonely  on 
the  heath,”  Anglo  Saxon  Poetry. 

+  Caesar  says  that  the  Gauls  (whose  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  were  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Britons)  in  their  funerals  were  very 
magnificent  j  they  threw  iuto  the  burning  pile 
every  thing  that  the  deceased  delighted  in, 
even  to  living  creatures,  servants  and  slaves, — 
even  some  of  his  nearest  relatives  likewise 
threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  in  hopeB  of 
living  happy  with  him  in  the  next  world. 
They  also  threw  into  the  fire  an  incredible 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  which  it  was  death 
lor  any  one  to  touch  afterwards.  A  barrow 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  author 
contained  beneath  the  skeleton  of  the  chief 
(for  he  was  buried  not  burnt)  ashes  and  bones 
of  men  and  beasts, 

t  “  They  (the  Britons)  had  a  particular 
species  of  dogs,  most  excellent  for  hunting, 
and  so  fierce  that,  the  Gauls  made  use  of  them 
in  war,” — Munimenta  Antlq. 


O’er  thy  foemen  terror  spread. 

Grimly  flashing  on  thy  head  '  $ 

Master  of  the  fiery  steed. 

And  the  chariot  in  its  speed. 

As  its  scythed  wheels  of  blood, 

Through  the  battle’s  crimson  flood, 
Onward  rushing,  put  to  flight 
E’en  the  stoutest  men  of  might, 

Age  to  age  shall  tell  thy  fame, — 

Thine  shall  be  a  deathless  name  • 

Bards  shall  raise  the  song  for  thee 
In  the  halls  of  chivalry, 

“  His  shall  be  a  noble  pyre. 

Robes  of  gold  shall  feed  the  fire; 
Amber,  gums,  and  richest  pearl 
On  his  bed  of  glory  hurl : 

Trophies  of  his  conquering  might. 
Skulls  of  foes  and  banners  bright,  | 
Shields  and  splendid  armour,  won 
When  the  combat-day  was  done. 

On  his  blazing  death-pile  heap. 

Where  the  brave  in  glory  sleep  ! 

And  the  Roman’s  vaunted  pride, 

Their  eagle-god,  in  blood-streams  dyed. 
Which,  amid  the  battle’s  roar. 

From  their  ring,  of  ships  he  tore  ; 

Hurl  it,  hurl  it  in  the  flame. 

And  o’er  it  raise  the  loud  acclaim  ! — 
Let  another  captive  bleed. 

Slay  another  noble  steed, 

Let  his  hawks  and  war-dogs  share 
His  glory,  as  they  claim’d  his  care.^1 

Silent  is  his  hall  of  shields. 

In  Rath-col’s  dim  and  woody  fields  ; 
Night  winds  round  his  lone  hearth  sing 
The  fall  of  Malvine’s  warrior-king. 

**  Now  his  home  of  happy  rest 
Is  in  the  bright  isles  of  the  west ; 
There,  in  stately  halls  of  gold, 

He,  with  mighty  chiefs  of  old, 

Quaffs  the  horn  ®f  hydromel. 

To  the  harp’s  melodious  swell ; 

And  on  hills  of  living  green, 

With  airy  bow  of  lightning  sheen , 
Hunts  the  shadowy  deer-herd  fleet 
In  their  dim-embower’d  retreat.** § ** 


§  It  is  quite  nonsense  to  suppose  that  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  were  not  known  till  the  time 
of  the  crusades:  the  Britons  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  use.  Among  the  Mabol- 
gampan  or  Juvenal  games  of  the  Britons, 
mentioned  by  Davis,  is  the  drawing  of  arms, 
or  heraldry.  In  Bartoli’s  fine  engravings  of 
Trajan’s  pillar,  representing  the  Daqian  war, 
are  varieties  of  armorial  bearings  hi  tio  less 
than  thirty-one  different  plates,  besides  many 
representations  of  the  same  devices^  denoting 
warriors  of  the  same  clan.™ Diodorus  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  the  Gauls  wore  helmets  of 
brass,  having  either  horns  affixed  to  them,  or 
else  so  made  as  to  represent  the  faces  of  birds 
and  beasts  j  and  we  may,  therefore,  conclude, 
from  the  close  similarity  of  the  customs  of  the 
two  nations,  that  such  were  also  in  use  amongst 
the  Britons. 

|]  The  British  chiefs  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care  the  skulls  and  other  bones  of 
their  enemies  slain  by  them  as  memorials  of 
their  exploits  and  valour,  and  sometimes 
would  not  part  with  them  for  their  weight  in 
gold. 

I  Hawking  was  a  favourite  amusement  of 
the  Britons — “  The  hawks  shook  their  sound¬ 
ing  wings,”  Ossian. 

**  The  Celtic  nations  had  their  heaven  in 
some  distant  isles  of  the  west.  This  was  the 
same  idea  as  the  Elysian  Fields,  which,  ptr- 
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He  is  free  to  roam  at  will 

O’er  sea  and  sky,  o’er  heath  and  hill ; 

When  our  fathers’  spirits  rush, 

On  the  blast  and  crimson  gush 
Of  the  cloud-fire,  through  the  storms. 
Like  the  meteor’s  brilliant  forms, 

He  shall  come  to  the  heroes’  shout. 

In  the  battle’s  stormy  rout ; 

He  shall  stand  by  the  stone  of  death. 
When  the  captive  yields  his  breath  ; 
And  in  halls  of  revelry 
His  dim  spirit  oft  shall  be. 

“  Shout!  and  fill  the  hirlass  horn, 
Round  the  dirge-feast  quaff  till  morn  ; 
Songs  and  joy  sound  o’er  the  heath, 
For  he  died  the  warrior’s  death  ! 
Garlands  fling  upon  the  fire. 

His  shall  be  a  noble  pyre  ! 

And  his  tomb  befit  a  king, 

Encircled  with  a  regal  ring. 

Which  shall  to  latest  time  declare. 

That  a  princely  chief  lies  there  ;* * 
Where  yearly  sacrifice  shall  be 
Offered  with  high  solemnity  ; 

While  his  renown  shall  live  in  song 
As  the|ages  roll  along  !” 

Ah  1  what  avails  thy  deeds  of  fame. 

Thy  might  in  war,  thy  honoured  name, 
Thy  regal  power,  thy  funeral  pomp, 

The  blazing  pile,  the  bardic  tromp?  — 

Thou  pride  of  Celtic  chivalry, 

This  dust  is  all  that’s  left  of  thee  ! 

3.  FITZGERALD  I’RNNIB. 

Rogvold  Cottage,  Sept.  1S21L 

BARBAROSSA. 

(From  the  French.) 

For  the  Olio. 


If  respect  for  consecraled  rights,  and 
generous  actions  in  a  general,  add  dura¬ 
bility  to  his  glory  and  grandeur,  it  is  very 
rare  that  usurpation,  and  tyrannical  and 
cruel  conduct  do  not  receive  their  chas¬ 
tisement  even  in  this  life.  History  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  a  thousand  examples  of  this 
truth,  among  which  we  shall  select  one, 
in  the  life  of  Barbarossa. 

The  celebrated  Barbarossa  commenced 
early  to  acquire  his  horrible  renown  ;  he 
was  not  thirteen  when  he  carried  off  two 
galleys  from  the  navy  of  the  Pope.  Eight 
years  after,  he  had  already  under  his  com¬ 
mand  forty  galleys,  manned  by  Moors 
and  Turks,  whom  he  had  attracted  to  his 
service  by  the  fame  of  his  exploits.  The 
,  King  of  Bugie,  being  despoiled  of  his 
crown,  called  him  to  his  assistance;  he 
had  no  success,  but  lost  an  arm,  in  this 
expedition. 

The  Arabs  of  the  mountains,  to  whom 
his  reputation  extended,  gave  him  the  title 


haps,  they  learned  from  the  Greeks.  There 
their  heroes  pursued  the  same  diversions  as 
they  had  done  on  earth,  though  all  was  sha¬ 
dowy  and  unsubstantial. 

*  "  Raise  high  my  grave,  Vinvela.  Grey 
stones,  and  heaped-up  earth  shall  mark  me  to 
future  times.”— Carric-Thura. 


of  Sultan.  In  this  quality  he  received,  in 
the  year  1510,  an  embassy  from  Selim 
Entemy,  sovereign  of  Algiers,  who  soli¬ 
cited  him  to  make  war  on  the  Spaniards, 
who  at  this  time  had  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  coast.  Barbarossa,  for  this 
enterprise,  sent  eighteen  galleys  and  thirty 
ships,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
Rhair  Eddya,  and  advanced  himself  by 
land  with  a  great  number  of  Moors  and 
Turks.  Suddenly,  instead  of  marching 
straight  to  Algiers,  he  turned  towards  Sar- 
gal,  where  Hassan,  a  corsair  but  little  less 
famous  than  himself,  was  established.  To 
su  rprise  this  corsair,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
power,  to  seize  his  vessels  and  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  march  directly  for  Algiers  with 
this  reinforcement,  was  to  him  the  work 
of  a  moment. 

They  received  him  in  this  city  as  a  god 
of  freedom  ;  they  carried  him  in  tri¬ 
umph,  filling  the  air  with  acclamations. 
These  honours  filled  him  with  pride,  and 
instilled  into  his  mind  the  desire  of  seizing 
the  crown  he  had  been  called  on  to  pro¬ 
tect.  He  quickly  succeeded,  having  de¬ 
bauched  the  officers,  and  bribed  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  unhappy  prince,  who  regarded 
him  as  his  friend  and  support.  He  was 
soon  attacked  upon  the  throne  he  had  so 
shamefully  usurped  ;  the  Arabs  and  Al¬ 
gerines  opposed  to  him  the  son  of  Entemy 
who  had  fled  to  Oran,  but  in  vain  ;  Bar¬ 
barossa  triumphed  over  his  enemies  the 
moment  they  landed,  and  the  triumph  was 
complete.  Hardened  by  this  new  success, 
he  redoubled  his  cruelty.  The  Arab 
returned  to  the  charge,  leagued  with  the 
King  of  Tenezi ;  their  army  was  not  less 
than  five  thousand  men,  but  Barbarossa 
dispersed  them  almost  in  an  instant,  though 
lie  had  but  one  thousand  Turkish  arque- 
busiers,  and  five  hundred  Moors.  He 
afterwards  dethroned  the  King  of  Treme- 
cez,  and  also  that  of  Zenere, 

The  conqueror,  become  by  these  ex¬ 
ploits  a  redoubtable  champion,  believed 
that  nothing  could  resist  him,  and  thought 
that  the  country,  in  which  he  reigned  an 
absolute  and  cruel  master,  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him ;  he  accordingly  sought 
enemies  beyond  the  seas,  and  dared  and 
insulted  the  Europeans ;  but  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  was  not  tardy  in  striking,  and  it  was 
thus  that  it  broke  upon  him.  Charles  V, 
tired  of  his  insolence,  sent  the  Marquis  de 
Gomares,  governor  of  Oran,  with  an  order 
to  set  bounds  to  him.  That  officer  march¬ 
ed  against  the  African  tyrant  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  Spaniards,  and  a  great 
number  of  Arabs.  He  forthwith  took  the 
important  fortress  of  Golan,  situated  be 
tween  Algiers  and  Tremecez,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  made  for  the  latter  city.  Bar¬ 
barossa  retrenched  himself  in  his  castle 
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there*  arid  left  it  at  the  last  extremity  by 
a  subterranean  passage  which  he  had  dug 
expressly.  Followed  quickly  by  the  Spa¬ 
nish,  he  strewed  as  he  went  on,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  vessels  of  all  sorts,  the  burden  of 
which  he  found  to  impede  his  flight.  He 
hoped  by  this  to  stop  his  pursuers ;  but, 
more  jealous  of  glory  than  riches,  they 
stayed  not,  but  overtook  him  at  a  passage 
of  the  river  Huexda,  about  eight  leagues 
from  Tremecez,  where  he  fell  fighting 
hand  to  hand.  He  is  more  than  mortal 
who  cannot  find  one  stronger  than  him¬ 
self,  and  less  than  mortal  whom  the  re¬ 
verses  of  fortune  cannot  destroy.  k. 


NEW  TALE  of  the  NEW  POST  OFFICE. 
( For  the  Olio.) 


“  Quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
Post-ei  itas.” 


Created  in  St.  ‘  Martin’s  Grand,’ 

The  ‘  Liberty’  I’ve  taken. 

As  4  England’s  General  Post,”  to  stand 
To  future  times  unshaken. 

With  arms  of  iron,  legs  of  stone. 

And  footsteps  in  the  ground  ; 

*  Mails  and  their  Guards’  support  my  throne, 
Their  4  Horns’  exalting  round. 

My  eyes  are  made  of  glass, — my  mouth 
Is  open’d  with  a  4  Box;’ 

And  I  receive  the  East,  West,  North,  South, 
What  pleasure  gives,  or  shocks. 

The  4  Clock’s’  my  face,  by  this  you  see 
The  Index  of  my  mind  ; 

‘  Free-ling’s’  my  head,  and  4  Frank’  is  free 
To  all  the  4  letter’d’  kind. 

My  4  Wings’  take  thousands  in  each  hour, 

But  honest  with  my  4  Seals ;’ 

I  return  all  with  conscious  power 
By  facing  4  heads  to  heels.’ 

If  I,  like  4  Judas,’  take  the  4  Bag,’ 

I  keep  no  4  Forge’  at  work ; 

But  make  subaltern  redcoats  fag 
With  a  designing  4  Smirke.’  * 

For  4  Georsio  Quarto  Rege ,’  I 
All  secret  yjovs  convey  ; 

And  a  4  Revenue’s’  buds  supply 
Against  a  4  rainy  day.’  t 

‘  St.  Paul’s’  stands  near  with  round  disdain, 
And  rears  his  4  Cross’  with  pride  ; 

But  my  deserts,  though  low,  are  plain, 

And  quite  as  near  4  Cheap-side.’  J 

4  Coaches  and  fours’  my  interests  own, — 
Attend  me  morn  and  night, — 

Take  up  my  food  and  set  it  down, 

Though  weighty,  always  light. 


*  The  Architect. 

f  The  time,  I  presume,  the  4  Budget’  opens. 

p.  D. 

1  The  Cathedral’s  foundation  being  sus¬ 
pected,  and  its  imitation  seen  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  ought  to  humble  this  gigantic  edifice, 
when  compared  with  mine. 


The  proverb  saith, 4  more  haste,  worse  speed  ; 

This  applies  not  to  me  : 

My  4  Clerks’  can  run,  and  they  can  read,— 
Can  distance,  charge,  or  free. 

All  through  the  world  my  4  Branches’  spread 
With  tidings  good  and  ill; 

And  though  with  both  I’m  constant  fed, 

I  covet  constant  fill. 

The  4  unclaim’d’  scribes.  Post  hac — I  post 
For  4  double’  posts  that  stand  : 

And  am  not  I  Great  Britain’s  boast. 

Posting  o’er  sea  and  land  ? 

4  Gurney’s  steam-coach’— the  4  Omnibus’— 

4  Post-chaises’ — 4  Packets’ — 4  Cabs’ — 

The  4  Stranded  Post’  that  makes  such  fuss 
Of 4  Lords  and  Ladies’  Babs’ — 

Post  facto  posts ; — they  ’re  nought  to  me : 

To  4  Quick  Time’  I’m  related ; 

And  to  post-pone  ? — I  soon  should  be 

As  a  4  Dead  Letter’  dated.  f.p. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Vol.  II.  being  No.  VI.  of  Murray’s  Library. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  second 
volume  of  Professor  Milman’s  44  History 
of  the  Jews,"  possesses  the  same  degree 
of  force  and  elegance  throughout  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  former,  which  we  spoke 
of  in  unqualified  terms  of  praise  a  few 
numbers  since. 

To  prove  to  our  readers  the  great  in¬ 
terest  that  pervades  the  pages  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  detail  of  the  appalling  pro¬ 
digies  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  witnessed  whilst  the  Jews,  to  the 
number  of  three  millions,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  were  supplicating  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Ceslius  Gallus,  the  Roman 
commander,  in  Syria,  to  intreat  Gessius 
Florus,  the  cruel  and  avaricious  gover¬ 
nor  of  Judaea,  to  behave  to  them  with 
greater  moderation. 

At  page  215,  in  the  year  a.  c.  65 
44  A  comet,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  sword,  hung  above  the  city  for  a  whole 
year.  While  the  people  were  assembled 
at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  night,  a  sudden  light, 
as  bright  as  day,  shone  about  the  altar 
and  the  temple,  and  continued  for  about 
half  an  hour.  A  cow  led  fortli  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  brought  forth  a  calf.  The  inner 
gate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple 
was  made  of  brass  and  of  such  immense 
weight,  as  to  require  twenty  men  to  close 
it  in  the  evening.  It  was  fastened  by 
strong  iron  bolts,  let  into  the  stone  door 
posts.  Suddenly  this  gate  flew  open, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the 
assembled  guard  could  close  it.  This 
the  vulgar  considered  a  good  sign,  as  it 
indicated  that  God  had  opened  the  gate 
of  blessing  ;  but  the  wise  more  sadly  in- 
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terpreted  it  as  a  manifest  sign  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  temple,  and  that  it  pre¬ 
figured  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  the 
holy  place  to  the  enemy.  A  few  days 
after  this  festival,  a  still  more  incredible 
circumstance  occurred.  Such,  says  Jo¬ 
sephus,  as  would  appear  a  fable,  had  it 
not  been  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  and 
justified  by  the  subsequent  events.  Be¬ 
fore  sunset,  chariots  and  armed  squadrons 
were  seen  in  the  heavens  ;  they  mingled, 
and  formed  in  array,  so  as  to  seem  to 
encircle  the  city  in  their  rapid  and  ter¬ 
rific  career.  And  on  the  Pentecost, 
when  the  Priests  on  duty  entered  by  night 
into  the  temple,  they  said  that  they  heard 
a  movement  and  a  noise,  and  presently 
the  voice  as  it  were  of  a  great  host, 
which  said,  ‘  Let  us  depart  hence.’ 
But  more  alarming  still !  while  the  city 
was  yet  at  peace  and  in  prosperity,  a 
countryman,  named  Jesus,  son  of  Ana- 
nus,  began  suddenly  to  cry  aloud  in  the 
temple — A  voice  from  the  east!  a  voice 
from  the  west  !  a  voice  from  the  four 
winds  !  a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and 
against  the  Temple  !  a  voice  against 
the  bridegrooms  aad  the  brides  !  a 
voice  against  the  whole  people  !  Day 
and  night  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
city  he  went  along  repeating  these  words 
with  a  loud  voice.  Some  of  the  leaders 
seized  him,  and  had  him  severely  beaten. 
He  uttered  no  remonstrance,  no  entreaty 
for  mercy,  he  seemed  entirely  regardless 
about  his  own  person,  but  still  went  on 
reiterating  his  fearful  burden.  The  ma¬ 
gistrates  then  apprehended  him,  and  led 
him  before  Albinus,  the  Roman  governor; 
there  he  was  scourged  till  his  bones  could 
be  seen,  he  uttered  neither  shriek  of  pain, 
nor  prayer  for  mercy,  but  raising  his  sad 
and  broken  voice  as  loud  as  he  could,  at 
every  blow  cried  out,  Woe,  woe  to 
Jerusalem.  Albinus  demanded  who  he 
was  and  whence  he  came  ?  he  answered 
not  a  word.  The  Roman  at  length  sup¬ 
posing  thathe  was  mad,  let  him  go.  All 
the  four  years  that  intervened  before  the 
war,  he  paid  no  attention  to  any  one,  and 
never  spoke,  excepting  the  same  words, 
W oe,  woe  to  Jerusalem .  He  never 
cursed  any  one  who  struck  him,  nor 
thanked  any  one  who  gave  him  food.  His 
only  answer  was  the  same  melancholy 
presage.  He  was  particularly  active 
during  the  festivals,  and  then  with  greater 
frequency,  and  still  deeper  voice,  he  cried 
Woe,  woe  to  the  city  and  to  the  temple. 
At  length,  during  the  siege,  he  suddenly 
cried  out.  Woe,  woe  to  myself  !  and  was 
struck  dead  by  a  stone  from  a  balista. 

“It  is  not  improbable  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem  dis¬ 
seminated  bv  the  Christians,  might  add  to 


the  general  apprehension.  Mingled  as 
they  were  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
their  distinct  assurances  that  their  divine 
teacher  had  foretold  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  state,  could  scarcely  remain  un¬ 
known,  especially  when,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  they  abandoned 
Jerusalem  in  a  body,  and  retreated  to 
Pella,  a  town  beyond  the  Jordan. 

“  There  was  another  sign,  which  might 
have  given  warning  to  the  political  sa¬ 
gacity  or  to  the  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  approaching  con¬ 
quest,  as  showing  how  immense  a  po¬ 
pulation  they  were  thus  driving  to  des¬ 
peration,  and  what  horrible  carnage  would 
be  necessary,  before  they  could  finally 
subdue  the  rebellious  province.  When 
Cestius  Gallus  was  at  Jerusalem,  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  he  inquired  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  present  from  all  quarters. 
The  priests  counted  the  lambs  sacrificed, 
and  found  255,600.  None  but  Jews  and 
those  free  from  legal  impurities  might 
sacrifice.  Reckoning  at  a  low  average 
of  ten  to  each  lamb,  the  numbers  were 
2,556,000.  Josephus  supposes  that  three 
millions  would  not  have  been  an  immo¬ 
derate  calculation.” 


FRENCH  SWINDLERS. 


M.  Vidocq,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  a  trick  practised 
by  two  robbers  of  the  class  styled  Em- 
prunteurs,  (a  set  of  worthies  that  appro¬ 
priate  other  people’s  goods  to  themselves 
by  an  ingenious  system  of  borrowing  that 
partakes  of  swindling  and  robbery)  named 
“  Francois  Motelet,  alias  le  Petit  Soldat 
(the  little  soldier)  and  an  Italian,  Felice 
Carolina,  alias  the  Fou  de  Cette,  who 
had  had  made,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  francs,  an  ornament  of  brilliants 
and  sapphires.  With  which  and  an  in¬ 
voice  they  went  to  Brussels,  where  they 
knew  an  old  goldsmith  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Sieur  Timberman,  who  was  said 
to  lend  money  on  pledges.  They  went 
to  find  him  at  his  house  in  the  Rue  des 
Sablons,  and  asked  the  loan  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  on  the  ornament.  Tim- 
berman  looked  attentively  at  the  gems, 
and  when  he  had  ascertained  the  value, 
he  declared  he  would  not  lend  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  francs  upon  it.  This 
the  emprunteurs  accepted,  and  the  pledge 
was  immediately  put  in  a  box,  on  which 
each  placed  his  seal.  The  eighteen  thou¬ 
sand  fracs  were  counted  out ;  deduction  of 
interest  was  made  before  hand  by  way  of 
certainty,  and  the  Petit  Soldat  and  the 
Italian  returned  to  Paris.  Two  months 
afterwards  they  took  a  second  journey  to 
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Brussels.  The  period  fixed  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  jewels  having  arrived, 
they  did  so  punctually,  and  Timberman 
was  delighted  with  their  exactitude,  so 
much  so,  that  on  returning  the  ornament, 
which  he  did  with  regret,  he  offered  them 
any  service  that  was  in  his  power  to  per¬ 
form.  These  offers  were  well  received, 
and  they  promised  him  that,  should  they 
again  need  a  loan  upon  security,  he  should 
have  the  preference.  But  we  shall  see 
that  in  making  this  promise,  the  gentlemen 
emprunteurs  had  resolved  not  to  address 
any  other  person  but  him,  although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  he  had  made  them  pay 
pretty  well  for  the  money  lent. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  jeweller,  who,  for 
forty  years,  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
furnishing  jewels  to  the  kings,  queens, 
princes,  and  princesses,  who  have  spark¬ 
led  on  the  different  theatres  of  Europe. 
In  all  parts  of  his  shop  shine  most  splendidly 
the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  sapphire, 
the  ruby.  Golconda  includes  less  trea¬ 
sure,  but  it  is  all  pure  illusion ;  in  the 
magic  of  their  splendour  they  want  the 
ideal  of  real  value,  and  all  these  hues,  so 
rich  in  the  enchantments  of  colour,  are 
but  the  sterile  productions  of  deceitful  re¬ 
flection  ;  but  no  matter,  at  first  sight  no¬ 
thing  so  much  resembles  truth  as  a  lie, 
and  the  proprietor  of  these  wonders,  M. 
Fromanger,  was  so  skilful  in  his  imita¬ 
tions,  that  unless  a  person  be  a  real  con- 
noiseur,  he  will  be  deceived,  and  take  the 
false  composition  for  a  veritable  gem.  The 
Italian  and  the  Petit  Soldat  had  no  sooner 
been  the  possessors  of  the  ornament  worth 
thirty-five  thousand  francs,  than  just  ap- 
preciators  of  the  talent  of  M.  Fromanger, 
they  went  to  his  warehouse,  and  ordered  a 
duplicate.  With  the  model  before  him, 
the  imitative  jeweller  went  to  work,  and 
executed  a  perfect  chef-d’oeuvre  :  on  con¬ 
fronting  the  two  ornaments  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  take  them  for  two  sisters ;  it 
was  not  simply  the  air  of  a  family  that  he 
had  given  to  it,  you  would  have  declared 
that  they  were  twin  sisters  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  made  for  either  of  them  to  play  the 
part  of  Sosia,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
lapidary  who  did  not  examine  too  closely. 

The  Petit  Soldat  and  his  friend  the  Ita¬ 
lian  were  not  sorry  to  know  that  even  M. 
Timberman  might  be  mistaken.  They 
set  out  again  for  Brussels,  and  again 
pawned  the  eldest  sister  for  the  same  sum. 
Ten  days  afterwards  the  Petit  Soldat  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  usurer,  and  telling 
him  that  he  came  to  redeem  his  jewels, 
counted  out  the  money  to  him,  and  the 
box  containing  the  gem  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  After  having  broken  the  strings 
and  seals,  he  opened  it,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  of  the  identity  *f  the  pledge  ;  but 


whilst  the  Jew  was  trying  if  the  money 
were  good,  for  the  box  which  contained 
the  elder  sister  he  substituted  one  precise¬ 
ly  similar,  containing  the  younger  sister, 
and  placed  it  on  the  desk,  while  he  secretly 
and  quickly  slid  the  other  in  a  side 
pocket,  in  the  lining  of  an  ample  cloak. 

The  Petit  Soldat  was  about  to  return, 
and  had  already  began  to  take  leave  of 
M.  Timberman,  when  the  Italian  entered 
with  alarm  in  his  face,  and  accosting  his 
friend,  said — “  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
bad  news  I  have  for  you  !  the  two  drafts 
which  you  sent  to  M.  Champon  at  Ghent 
have  not  been  paid,  and  they  require  you 
to  take  them  up  instantly  ;  you  know  they 
amount  to  seven  thousand  francs.’* 

ei  ‘  What  an  awkward  circumstance.’ 
“  *•  Ah  1  my  God  !  there  is  no  way  of 
meeting  them  but  by  leaving  the  jewel  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Timberman ;  we  can 
come  for  it  in  a  few  days.* 

“  e  Just  as  you  please,  my  sons,’  said 
Timberman  ;  €  speak  before  I  open  my 
chest :  which  I  shall  keep,  the  money  or 
the  jewels?” 

“  c  The  jewels,’  said  the  Petit  Soldat. 
The  box  was  tied  and  sealed  up,  and  the 
two  swindlers  went  away,  carrying  the 
eighteen  thousand  francs. 

Some  months  afterwards,  M.  Tim¬ 
berman,  weary  of  waiting  for  the  em¬ 
prunteurs,  who  did  not  return,  broke 
open  the  seals  of  the  box.  Alas  !  the 
brilliants  and  sapphires  had  vanished,  they 
were  transformed  into  paste,  the  gold  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  copper,  but  the 
workmanship  was  admirable.” 


HIGHLAND  HARDIHOOD. 

John,  Lord  Reay,  was  long  held  in 
durance,  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
during  the  Protectorate.  The  manner  of 
his  deliverance  from  prison,  according  to 
tradition,  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of 
Highland  hardihood  : — Lord  Reay’s 
delivery  from  his  confinement  (tradition 
says)  was  effected  thus  : — His  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  Mackey  of  Scoury, 
was  uncommonly  beautiful  and  handsome  ; 
and  having  been  introduced  to  the  pro¬ 
tector,  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner, 
begged  that  her  husband  might  be  liber¬ 
ated.  He  was  so  struck  with  her  beauty 
and  deportment,  that  he  said  he  would  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  gratify  her ; 
Lord  Reay,  he  added,  was  a  state  pri¬ 
soner,  and  he  could  not  of  himself  order 
his  liberation,  but  if  she  could  manage 
so  as  to  get  him  out  of  prison,  he  would 
grant  him  a  protection  or  pass  to  secure 
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him  from  farther  trouble,  and  which  he 
delivered  to  her  accordingly.  A  great 
difficulty  still  remained,  how  to  get  his 
Lordship  beyond  his  prison  wall.  His 
lady  and  his  servant,  John  Mackay,  one 
of  the  clan  Abrach,  always  had  free  access 
to  him.  There  were  two  grenadiers,  sen¬ 
tinels,  before  the  front  entry  to  the  pri¬ 
son.  John  said,  if  Lad}-  Reay  could  get 
his  Lordship  brought  that  length,  he  would 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  prevent  the  sen¬ 
tinels  from  obstructing  him.  The  lady 
got  her  part  effected,  and  as  Lord  Reay 
was  ready  to  advance  towards  the  senti¬ 
nels,  John  suddenly  laid  hold  of  them 
both,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  laid  them 
prostrate,  the  one  above  the  other,  and 
then  disarmed  them.  As  his  master  was 
now  under  cover  of  the  protection,  John 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  immediately 
put  in  prison  and  laid  in  irons. — He  was 
afterwards  brought  to  trial,  at  which  Crom¬ 
well  himself  assisted.  He  said,  that  the 
servant  had  no  doubt  forfeited  his  life  ; 
but  his  conduct,  which  went  to  obtain  his 
master’s  liberty,  and  perhaps  to  save  his 
life,  was  heroical ;  and  if  this  man  was 
put  to  death  for  an  act  of  this  nature, 
which  proceeded  wholly  from  his  fidelity 
to  his  master,  and  was  attended  with  no¬ 
thing  hurtful  in  itself,  it  would  discourage 
their  own  and  other  servants  from  enter¬ 
taining  that  degree  of  attachment  to  their 
masters,  which  a  pardon  granted  to  this 
prisoner  would  insure.  His  opinion, 
therefore,  was,  that  for  the  sake  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  panel  should  be  condemned  to 
die  ;  but  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  punishment  should  be  remitted, 
which  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  After 
the  sentence  was  intimated  to  the  prisoner, 
Cromwell,  having  taken  a  full  view  of  his 
large  hooked  nose,  impending  eye- brows, 
fierce  manly  aspect  and  proportional  fi¬ 
gure,  exclaimed,  e  May  I  be  kept  from 
the  devil’s  and  that  man’s  grasp.’  ” 

History  of  the  Mackay s. 


CLASSIC  ORIGINS  AND  ETYMONS. 

For  the  Olio. 

Vcteres  migrati  Coloni.-—' This  refer¬ 
red  to  the  earlier  people  that  endeavoured, 
after  they  were  scattered  abroad  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  settle  in  their  tents 
in  a  strange  country.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  malediction,  Begone,  ye  ancient 
boors!” 

Mille  Dea  est  operum. — Plutarch  is 
ot  opinion  that  the  ancient  kings,  striving 
to  draw  away  their  subjects  from  sea¬ 
faring  negociations  and  a'  desire  to  live 


by  sailing,  unto  tillage  and  manuring 
ground,  gave  occasion  to  the  speech  that 
Neptune  and  Minerva  contended  about 
Greece.  But  Ovid,  to  define  her  capa¬ 
cities  more  satisfactorily,  says,  “  She  is 
Goddess  of  a  thousand  trades .”  Thus, 
in  our  day,  when  a  person  is  very  clever, 
or  enterprising  successfully,  it  is  usual  to 
draw  a  similar  comparison. 

Trivenefica.  — -  Witches  that  haunted 
churchyards,  and,  by  cutting  off  mem¬ 
bers  of  dead  bodies,  performed  sorceries 
on  the  credulous.  It  appears  hence  that 
such  places  have,  in  all  ages,  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  violation,  for  we  read  of  those 
“  who  had  their  dwellings  among  the 
tombs.*’  Our  resurrection  men,  as  they 
are  called,  however,  have  more  profit¬ 
able  and  different  views  ;  they  steal  to 
sell,  but  not  without  the  pretence  to  hos - 
pital- ity  patronage.  p. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MR.  MARTIN,  THE 
PAINTER. 

That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Mr. 
Martin  from  other  artists,  is  his  power  of 
depicting  the  Vast, — the  Magnificent, — 
the  Terrible, — the  Brilliant, — the  Obscure 
— the  Supernatural, — and,  sometimes,  the 
Beautiful.  These  are  great  and  noble 
elements,  and  are  often  used  by  him  with 
a  masterly  hand.  As  contrasted  with 
those  excited  by  the  exquisite  works  of 
the  President,  to  what  different  sentiments 
do  they  not  address  themselves  !  In  awak¬ 
ing  to  them,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
in  a  new  state  of  existence.  No  painter 
has  ever,  like  Martin,  represented  the 
immensity  of  space — none  like  him  made 
architecture  so  sublime,  merely  through 
its  vastness  :  no  painter,  like  him,  has 
spread  forth  the  boundless  valley,  or  piled 
mountain  upon  mountain  to  the  sky — like 
him  has  none  made  light  pour  down  in 
dazzling  floods  from  heaven  ;  and  none 
has  like  him  painted  the fe  darkness  visible” 
of  the  infernal  deeps.  Edin.  Rev „ 

THE  GAME  OF  CRICKET. 

Cricketing,  under  its  present  denomi¬ 
nation,  is  altogether  a  modern  amusement, 
and  is  neither  mentioned  nor  described  by 
any  writer,  earlier  than  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century.  There  is  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  believe  that,  under  the 
denomination  of  club  ball,  it  was  practised 
by  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Normans.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
our  earliest  poets,  who  so  frequently  drew 
their  images  from  the  pastimes  and  com¬ 
mon  occupations  of  men,  contain  no  pas¬ 
sages  which  can  be  supposed  to  allude 
to  this  amusement.  Shakspeare,  whose 
plays  abound  witli  similes,  drawn  from 
the  noblest  and  meanest  diversions,  no 
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where  mentions  cricket,  and  Massinger, 
Shirley,  Marlowe,  and  the  other  drama¬ 
tists  who  followed,  being  likewise  silent 
on  the  subject,  leads  us  to  the  necessary 
conclusion,  that  during  the  reigns  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  James,  the  amusement  was 
not  practised.  The  latter  monarch,  in  his 
written  directions  for  the  amusement  of 
his  son,  and  his  nobility,  describes  cer¬ 
tain  “  exercises  and  games  as  very  com¬ 
mendable,  as  well  for  the  banishment  of 
idleness,  that  mother  of  all  vice,  as  for  the 
making  the  body  able  and  durable  for 
travel but  does  not  include  the  game 
of  cricket.  Burton,  in  his  learned  work, 
the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  recounts  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  “  which  are  to 
be  winked  at,  lest  they  should  do  worse 
than  attend  them — as  follows  :  ringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  playing  with  keel  pins, 
tronks,  quoits,  pitching  of  bars,  hunting, 
wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mus¬ 
tering,  swimming,  playing  with  wasters, 
foils,  foot- balls,  balloons,  and  running  at 
the  quintain  ;  but  cricketing  is  not  amongst 
them.  The  first  time  the  appellation  is 
mentioned  by  an  English  writer,  is  in  a 
song  by  D’Urfey,  the  first  four  lines  of 
which  run  thus  : 

He  was  the  prettiest  fellow, 

At  foot-ball  or  at  wicket, 

At  hunting,  chace,  or  nimble  race, 

How  featly  he  could  peick  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  next  writer 
who,  we  find,  is  indebted  to  cricketing  for 
a  metaphor,  or  comparison,  is  George 
Canning,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  contained  in  a  small  periodi¬ 
cal  work  called  the  Microcosm,  which 
was  written  by  Canning  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  assisted  by  his  school-fellows  of 
Eton.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  passage  in 
English  literature,  where  cricketing  and 
reasoning  are  so  pleasantly  commingled — 
<e  In  like  manner  as  the  human  mind  is 
every  where  strongly  analagous  to  the 
natural  system,  a  cricketer  will,  in  posing 
over  a  page  of  Horace,  lose  the  trophies 
which  await  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  bulwark  of  White  Conduit,  and 
exchange  the  invigorating  commendations 
of  a  Small,  Shock,  White,  or  Lumpy,  for 
the  dull  drudgery  of  blundering  through 
ten  long  years  of  scholastic  labour.  The 
poet  will  be  equally  circumstanced  in  the 
field  :  no  innate  consciousness  of  know¬ 
ledge,  can  console  him  for  the  ridicule  of 
an  unforseen  trip  ;  no  muse  of  Parnassus 
secure  his  wicket  ;  nor  Minerva,  however 
serviceable  she  might  have  been  formerly 
on  similar  occasions,  avert  an  all-levelling 
blow,  from  the  nervous  arm  of  his  Boe- 
tian  adversaries.”  Since  this  passage  has 
been  published,  cricketing  has  become  the 
game  of  the  people  ;  the  village  green  and 


the  nobleman’s  park  are  alternately  the 
place  where  it  is  practised,  and  in  pursuit 
of  the  generous  amusement  which  it  af¬ 
fords,  the  sturdy  peasant,  and  the  peer, 
who  considers  he  is  not  disgraced  by  being 
athletic,  are  seen  contending  together. 
Hampshire  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  county  where  the  game  of  cricket 
was  brought  to  perfection. 


ANCIENT  NOBILITY. 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  regarded,  that  the 
first  noble  family  in  England,  was  that  of 
Lord  Courtenay,  who  descended  from 
those  Earls  of  Devonshire  that  often  inter¬ 
married  with  the  blood  royal  of  France 
and  England,  as  may  be  found  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Sully’s  Memoirs. 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  descended  from 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  son 
of  Foulk,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  grand¬ 
son  to  the  Empress  Maud,  daughter  to 
Henry  I.  Consequently  this  family  has 
flourished  as  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls, 
without  once  descending  to  a  lower  degree 
for  full  seven  hundred  years. 

The  Duke  of  Montague  traces  his  de¬ 
scent  by  the  female  line  from  Charle¬ 
magne. 

The  nobility  that  makes  the  most  splen¬ 
did  figure  from  greatness  of  estate,  are  the 
Spencers,  Cavendishes,  and  Russels,  yet 
compared  with  the  families  above  men¬ 
tioned,  they  may  be  styled  but  young  no¬ 
bility. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  family  is 
derived  from  the  famous  Talbot,  the  terror 
of  France.  Hence  they  have  been  peers 
for  500  years.  clarence. 

tulips. 

At  the  time  the  tulipomania  ran  high 
in  Holland,  a  single  root  of  a  particular 
species  called  the  Viceroy,  was  exchanged 
for  the  following  articles  Two  lasts  of 
wheat,  four  of  rye,  four  fat  oxen,  three 
fat  swine,  twelve  sheep,  two  hogsheads  of 
wine,  four  tons  of  beer,  two  tons  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  thousand  pounds  of  cheese,  a 
complete  bed,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  sil¬ 
ver  beaker,  altogether  of  the  value  of  two 
thousand  Jive  hundred  Jlorins,  or  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  A 
part  only  of  Admiral  Van  der  Eyk  cost 
1600  florins ;  and  a  portion  of  Admiral 
Liefken  was  sold  for  4,400  florins.  It 
once  happened  that  there  were  only  two 
roots  of  that  kind  called  Semper  Augus¬ 
tus,  the  one  at  Haarlem,  the  other  at 
Amsterdam  ;  and  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  resolving  to  become  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor,  purchased  the  other  for  four  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  florins,  with  a  carriage 
and  a  pair  of  horses.  Other  sorts  were 
sold  as  high  as  seven  thousand  florins.  Ib. 
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origin  of  the  word  admiral. 

The  word  admiral  is  supposed,  by 
Lieut.  Colonel  Briggs,  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Moors,  through  Spain, 
into  Europe  ;  the  ancient  Arabian  title 
for  a  commander  at  sea  being  ameer-al- 
bler  ;  and  the  word  bier,  signifying  ocean, 
being  dropped,  leaves  us  amival ,  or  ad¬ 
miral ,  a  naval  commander  only.  e.x. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  considered 
the  earth  as  a  great  ship,  surrounded  by 
water,  with  the  prow  to  the  east,  and 
the  stern  to  the  west.  We  still  find  in 
Cosmus,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  sort  of  geographical  chart,  in 
which  the  earth  has  this  figure.  Even 
among  the  ancients,  though  many  of 
their  geometricians  had  acknowledged  the 
sphericity  of  the  globe,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  imagined  that  the  earth  was  a  third 
longer  than  it  was  broad,  and  thence 
arose  the  terms  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude.  St.  Athanasius  expresses  himself 
most  warmly  against  astronomers.  “  Let 
us  stop  the  mouths  of  these  barbarians,” 
he  exclaims,  ee  who,  speaking  without 
proof,  dare  assert  that  the  heavens  also 
extend  under  the  earth.”  n.n. 


HERALDS. 

These  officers  had  formerly  more  dan¬ 
gerous  duties  to  perform  than  at  present. 
On  the  day  of  battle  they  bore  the  royal 
standard  ;  they  ascertained  the  number 
of  the  dead,  reclaimed  the  prisoners, 
summoned  cities  and  castles  to  surrender, 
and  assisted  at  the  capitulations.  The  last 
instance  of  a  herald  being  despatched  to 
declare  war,  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  of  France,  against  the  Cardinal 
Infant,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries, 
since  that  time  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
have  contented  themselves  with  declaring 
war  by  manifestoes.  h.b.a. 

Apothecaries,  or  potecaries,  were 
formerly  called  “  dispensers  of  medicines” 
—their  boys,  apothecaries’  carriers. — • 
Where  is  the  liveried  fop  of  the  present 
day,  growing  out  of  his  clothes  that  would 
not  “  throw  his  physic  to  the  dogs,”  if  he 
were  called  a  carrier  ? — Nothing  short 
of  being  called  e<  our  medical  young  man” 
would  appease  his  vanity — surgere  is 
liis  aim,  that  is,  to  rise.  p. 


charity. 

In  bestowing  alms.  Heaven  doth  not  so 
much  appreciate  the  effect  produced,  as 
the  feelings  which  actuate  the  donor. 
Charity  consisteth  not  in  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity,  but  in  motive.  c.i.h. 


mmm 


German  Receipt  to  Cure  Hams. — 
In  Westphalia  they  prepare  the  hams  in 
the  months  of  November  and  March. 
The  Germans  place  them  in  deep  tubs, 
which  they  cover  with  layers  of  salt  and 
saltpetre,  and  with  a  few  laurel  leaves. 
They  are  left  four  or  five  days  in  this 
state,  and  are  then  completely  covered 
with  strong  brine.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  soak 
for  twelve  hours  in  clear  well  water. 
They  are  then  exposed  during  three  weeks 
to  a  smoak  produced  by  the  branches  of 
juniper,  which  is  very  common  in  that 
country. — Biblioth.  Physico-Econom. 

Receipt  to  destroy  Vermin  on  Cattle , 
and  to  cure  the  Mange. — Put  into  an 
earthen  vessel  four  ounces  of  flour  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  a  pound  weight  of  nut-oil ; 
place  the  vessel  upon  a  moderate  fire, 
and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
until  part  of  the  flour  of  sulphur  is  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  oil  has  acquired  a  reddish 
brown  colour ;  then  remove  it  from  off 
the  fire,  and,  before  it  is  entirely  cold, 
add  four  ounces  of  essence  of  turpentine  ; 
then  stir  it  again  until  it  is  incorporated. 
This  preparation  is  neither  expensive  nor 
complicated,  and  when  used  is  merely  put 
upon  the  infested  parts  with  a  feather. — lb. 

Simple  Method  of  Preserving  Fruits. 
— When  the  fruit  has  been  well  plucked, 
and  is  not  too  ripe,  it  is  placed  in  com¬ 
mon  bottles,  which  must  be  entirely  filled. 
The  bottles  are  to  be  corked,  and  are 
then  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  which  is  to  be  heated  gra¬ 
dually  until  it  acquires  a  temperature 
which  the  hand  can  bear.  This  degree 
of  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  about  half  an 
hour.  The  bottles  are  then  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  one  by  one;  and  are  to  be  filled  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  cork  with  boiling 
water ;  they  are  then  to  be  hermetically 
sealed,  and  should  be  placed  on  one  side, 
so  that  the  cork  is  kept  wet,  to  prevent 
the  fruit  from  fermenting  or  becoming 
mouldy.  The  bottles  are  to  be  turned 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  the  first  and 
second  months,  and  once  or  twice  after¬ 
wards  in  each  successive  month.  Fruit 
heated  in  this  manner  will  keep  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  heat  should  not  be 
strong  enough  to  burst  the  fruit. 


Cmtg  nf  y&tetavg. 

(For  the  Olio.) 


INSTANCES  OP  PERSONS  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Camerareus  says,  ‘f  We  have  in  Nu- 
remburg  a  young  man  and  woman,  both 
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born  of  one  father  and  mother,  and  of  a 
good  house,  who,  though  they  be  deaf 
and  dumb,  yet  have  they  a  singular  quick 
conceit.  They  can  both  of  them  read 
very  well,  write  and  cipher,  and  cast 
accounts.  They  are  cunning  at  cards, 
dice,  and  all  games.  The  maiden  is  ex¬ 
cellent  at  sempstry,  tapestry,  embroidery, 
&c.  And  by  the  motion  of  a  man’s  lips, 
they  know  his  meaning.” 

Platerus  also  mentions  one,  deaf  and 
dumb  born,  yet  could  express  his  mind  in 
a  liable  Book ,  and  could  understand  what 
others  wrote  therein.  He  hearing  CEco- 
lampadius  preaching,  by  the  motions  of 
his  lips  and  gestures,  understood  many 
things. 

Janet  Lowes,  a  Scotchwoman,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  Edinburgh,  being  deaf  and  dumb 
by  nature,  could  understand  any  one  in 
her  house,  merelv  by  the  moving  of  their 
lips  ;  so  that  by  their  motions  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  voice,  she  could  exactly  know  their 
meaning. 

Master  Crispy  brother  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Crisp:  his  dexterity  of  knowing  the 
meaning  of  men  by  the  motions  of  their 
lips,  is  very  well  known  to  merchants  on 
on  the  Exchange,  and  is  yet  fresh  in 
every  one’s  memory.  At  the  time  when 
Sir  Alexander  Carey  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  this  Master  Crisp  (having 
been  deaf  long  before,)  pressed  to  stand 
near  to  the  scaffold,  whereupon  Master 
Hurst  an  officer  of  the  trainbands,  that 
kept  the  guard,  spake  to  him  to  forbear, 
who  not  hearing  him,  continued  to  labour 
to  get  a  convenient  place,  till  Master 
Hurst  being  told  by  some  one  who  he 
was,  suffered  him  to  place  himself  right  in 
front  of  the  scaffold,  and  when  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  turned  himself  to  speak  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Master  Crisp  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  lips  during  all  the  time  of  his  speech, 
which  he  so  perfectly  understood,  and 
carried  away,  that  relating  it  to  his  friends, 
they  much  wondered  at  the  way  of  his 
perception. 

There  was  a  nobleman  of  Spain,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  born  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  hear 
a  gun  shot  off  by  his  ear,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  dumb,  yet  the  loveliness  of  his  face, 
and  exceeding  vivacity  of  his  eyes,  the 
comeliness  of  his  person,  and  the  whole 
composure  of  his  body,  were  pregnant 
signs  of  a  well-tempered  mind.  Physi¬ 
cians  and  surgeons  had  long  employed 
their  skill  to  help  him,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  last  a  certain  Priest  undertook  to 
leach  him  to  understand  others  when  they 
spake,  and  to  speak  himself  that  others 
might  understand  him.  This  attempt  was 
at  first  laughed  at,  but  after  some  years, 
with  great  pains,  he  taught  this  young 


lord  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  any  man,  and 
to  understand  so  perfectly  what  others 
said,  that  he  could  understanding^  con¬ 
verse  all  day  with  them.  Prmci  Charles, 
when  he  was  wooing  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  saw  him  and  oft  made  trial  of  him, 
not  only  with  English  words,  but  making 
some  Welchmen  in  his  train  to  speak 
words  of  their  language,  all  which  he 
perfectly  repeated  ;  only  for  want  of  his 
hearing,  his  tone  was  rather  vehement 
and  shrill,  than  pleasing. 

Pausanius  says,  “  Balthus,  a  dumb 
man,  wandering  in  a  desert,  met  with  a 
lion,  and  was  struck  with  such  exceeding 
fear  and  trepidation,  that  thereupon  the 
strings  of  his  tongue  were  loosed,  and  he 
spake  ever  after. 

Such  instances  are  worthy  of  record. 
What  an  admirable  institution,  then,  is 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  /” — in 
which  the  “  deaf  are  made  to  hear,  and 
the  dumb  to  speak.”  A  person  that  has 
not  visited  this  place,  which  records  a 
Townsend  for  its  foster  father,  can  have 
no  idea  of  its  advantages,  nor  appreciate 
the  value  and  pleasure  of  an  inspection. 

P.R.J. 
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CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

The  carrier  pigeon  has  its  name  from 
its  remarkable  sagacity  in  returning  to 
the  place  where  it  was  bred,  and  Lightow 
assures  us,  that  one  of  these  birds  would 
carry  a  letter  from  Babylon  to  Aleppo, 
which  is  thirty  days’  journey,  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

This  pigeon  was  employed  in  former 
times  by  the  English  factory  to  convey 
intelligence  from  Scanderoon  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  company’s  ships  in  that  port,  the 
name  of  the  ship,  the  hour  of  her  arrival, 
and  whatever  else  could  be  comprised  in 
a  small  compass,  being  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  was  secured  in  such  a 
manner  under  the  pigeon’s  wing  as  not 
to  impede  its  flight,  and  her  feet  were 
bathed  in  vinegar,  with  the  view  to  keep 
them  cool,  and  prevent  her  being  tempt¬ 
ed  by  the  sight  of  water  to  alight,  by 
which  the  journey  might  have  been  pro¬ 
longed,  or  the  billet  lost.  The  pigeons 
performed  this  journey  in  two  hours  and 
a  half.  The  messenger  had  a  young 
brood  at  Aleppo,  and  was  sent  down  in 
an  uncovered  cage  to  Scanderoon,  from 
whence,  as  soon  as  set  at  liberty,  she 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
her  nest.  It  is  said,  that  the  pigeons 
when  let  fly  from  Scanderoon,  instead 
of  bending  their  course  towards  the 
high  mountains  surrounding  the  plain. 
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mounted  at  once  directly  up,  soaring 
still  almost  perpendicularly  till  out  of 
sight,  as  if  to  surmount  at  once  the  ob¬ 
stacles  intercepting  the  view  of  the  place 
of  their  destination.  Maillet,  in  his 
“  Description  de  l’Egypt,”  tells  us  of  a 
pigeon  despatched  from  Aleppo  to  Scan- 
deroon,  which,  mistaking  its  way,  was 
absent  for  three  days,  and  in  that  time 
had  made  an  excursion  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  a  circumstance  then  deduced 
from  finding  green  cloves  in  the  bird’s 
stomach,  and  credited  at  Aleppo. 

In  the  time  of  the  holy  wars,  certain 
Saracen  Ambassadors  who  came  to  God¬ 
frey  of  Antioch  from  a  neighbouring 
prince,  sent  intelligence  to  their  master 
of  the  success  of  their  embassy  by  means 
of  pigeons,  fixing  the  billet  to  the  bird’s 
tail.  Hirtius  and  Brutus,  at  the  siege  of 
Modena,  held  a  correspondence  with  one 
another  by  means  of  pigeons.  Ovid  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Taurosthenus,  by  a  pigeon 
stained  with  purple,  gave  notice  to  his 
father  of  his  victory  at  the  Olympic 
games,  sending  it  to  him  at  QBgina  ;  and 
Anacreon  tell  us,  that  he  conveyed  a 
billet  doux  to  his  beautiful  Bathyllid, 
by  a  dove.  Thus,  says  Bewick,  “  the 
bird  is  let  loose,  and  in  spite  of  surround¬ 
ing  armies  and  every  obstacle  that  would 
have  effectually  prevented  any  other 
means  of  conveyance,  guided  by  instinct 
alone,  it  returns  directly  home,  where 
the  intelligence  is  so  much  wanted.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  been  the  peaceful  bearers 
of  glad  tidings  to  the  anxious  lover,  and 
to  the  merchant  of  the  no  less  welcome 
news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  his  vessel  at 
the  desired  port.”  n.n. 

$Ui£ftf0ttaua. 


THE  KING’S  FEET  BEARER. 

During  the  ancient  days  of  Welsh 
royalty,  among  the  twenty -four  ranks  of 
servants  that  attended  at  court,  was  one 
called  “  the  king’s  feet  bearer*’  This 
was  a  young  gentleman,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with  his  back 
towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the  king’s 
feet  in  his  bosom  all  the  time  he  sat  at 
table,  to  keep  them  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  A  piece  of  state  and  of  luxury 
unknown  in  modern  times.  n.n. 


PRESENTS  OF  PRIVY  COUNSELLORS  IN  THE 

17th  century. 

On  the  1st  January,  1664,  New  Year’s 
Day,  Sir  Richard  Fatishawe,  as  Privy 
Counsellor,  presented  his  Majesty  with 
ten  pieces  of  gold  in  a  purse,  and  the 
person  who  carried  it  had  a  ticket  given 
him  of  the  receipt  thereof,  from  the  cup¬ 
board  of  the  privy  chamber,  where  it  was 
delivered  to  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House, 


who  thereupon  gave  him  20s.  for  his  pains, 
out  of  which  he  was  to  give  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Master  of  the  Jewel  House 
Is.  6d. — Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoirs. 

GENERAL  WOLFE. 

The  minds  of  some  men  are  so  elevated 
above  the  common  understanding  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  that  they  are  by  many 
charged  with  enthusiasm,  and  even  with 
madness.  When  George  II.  was  once 
expressing  his  admiration  of  Wolfe,  some 
one  observed  that  the  General  was  mad, 
“Oh,  he  is  mad,  is  he  ?”  said  the  king 
with  great  quickness,  “then  I  wish  he 
would  bite  some  other  of  my  generals.” 

-  N.N. 

LORD  MANSFIELD  AND  A  JEW. 

te  Mr.  Abraham,”  said  Lord  Mansfield, 
“  this  is  your  son,  and  cannot  go  in  the 
same  bail  bond.”  “  He  ish  not  my  son, 
my  Lord.”  “  Why,  Abraham,  here  are 
twenty  in  court  will  proye  it.”  “I  will 
shwear,  my  Lord,  he  ish  not.”  “  Take 
care,  Abraham,  or  I  will  send  you  to  the 
King’s  Bench.”  “  Now,  my  Lord,  if 
your  Lordship  pleases,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.”  “  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  truth  from  a  Jew.”  “  My  Lord,  I 
wash  in  Amsterdam  two  year  an*  three 
quarters  ;  when  I  came  home  I  findish  this 
lad  ;  now,  the  law  obliges  me  to  maintain 
him  ;  and,  consequently,  my  Lord,  he  ish 
but  my  son-in-law .”  “  Well,  Moses,” 

rejoined  Lord  Mansfield,  “  this  is  the  best 
definition  of  a  son-in-law  I  ever  heard.” 


MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Among  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  in  Russia  in  1661,  was  a  distinguished 
nobleman,  with  whom  no  one  was  allowed 
to  speak  without  witnesses.  This  man 
became  ill,  and  applied  for  a  physician, 
which  the  Czar  granted.  The  physician 
prescribed  cremor  Tartari.  The  doctor 
had  scarcely  got  home,  when  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  carried  before  the  minister,  who 
addressed  him  very  angrily,  calling  him  a 
traitor,  threatening  him  with  punishment, 
and  exclaiming,  “  You  dog,  what  have 
you  been  saying  to  the  Pole  about  the 
Crim  Tartars?”  The  doctor,  who  stood 
motionless  with  astonishment,  now  com¬ 
prehended  the  misunderstanding,  arising 
from  the  report  made  by  some  listeners  to 
the  minister,  and  explained  it  by  shewing 
the  prescription  he  had  left  for  the  patient. 

There  is  now  living  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  a  shepherdess,  who  successively 
refused  the  hand  of  Augereau,  then  a 
corporal  ;  and  of  Bernadolte,  then  a  Ser¬ 
jeant  in  that  island.  She  little  dreamt 
that  she  was  declining  to  be  a  Marechale 
of  France,  or  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 

N.N. 
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Wednesday,  Sept,  23. 

St.  Thecla,  Virgin. 

High  Water  Oh  0m  Morn. — 04  1  m  Aftern. 

St.  Thecla  — Our  saint,  oae  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Apostolic  age,  was  converted  by 
St.  Paul’s  preaching,  and  at  a  very  early  age,  made  the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity 
and  a  Christian  life.  For  refusing  to  break  her  vows,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
torn  by  wild  beasts  ;  but  they,  to  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  refused  to  touch 
her,  as  many  of  the  early  fathers  relate  :  nevertheless  she  is  styled  a  martyr. 

Sept.  23,  1738. — Expired  on  this  day  Dr,  Herman  Boerhaave,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phy¬ 
sicians  that  any  age  ever  produced.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  the  learned  Boer¬ 
haave,  that  during  his  life  he  received  visits  from  no  less  than  three  crowned 
heads,  viz.  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  William  the  Third,  aud  Peter  the  Great ; 
the  last  of  whom  slept  in  his  barge  all  night,  over  against  the  house  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  professor,  that  he  might  enjoy  two  hours’  conversation  with  him  previous  to 
his  commencing  his  lectures. 

Thursday,  Sept.  24. 

St.  Gerard. 

Sun  rises  5S m  after  5 — sets  1  m  after  6. 

St.  Gerard. — This  saint,  who  was  the  apostle  of  a  large  district  in  Hungary,  was  born  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ilth  century.  He  suffered  for  his  faith  a.d.  1046. 

Sept.  24,  1680. — Expired  on  this  day  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  the  famous  comic  poem  of 
Hudibras.  Butler’s  reading  was  great,  his  judgment  equalled  his  wit,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  estimable  for  its  purity  and  simplicity.  He  carried  the  comic  burlesque 
kind  of  poetry  to  the  highest  pitch,  in  a  style  so  perfectly  original,  that  it  has 
never  been  successfully  imitated. 

Friday,  Sept.  25. 

St.  Flrmin,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  martyred  3rd  century. 

Sept.  25,  1808. — Died  on  this  day  that  body  of  learning,  Richard  Porson.  In  this  eminent 
classic  scholar  were  conspicuous  boundless  extent  of  reading,  an  exact  and  well- 
ordered  memory,  and  unwearied  patience  in  undergoing  continued  toil. 

Saturday,  Sept.  26. 

St.  Eusebius,  Pope  and  Confessor. 

High  Water  53m  after  l  morn. — 10m  after  2  Aftern. 

St.  Eusebius. — This  father  of  the  church  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  a  Grecian  by  birth. 

He  succeeded  Pope  Marcellus  in  the  papacy,  and  died  a.d.  811,  after  having  sat 
upwards  of  six  years.  It  was  during  Eusebius’s  pontificate  that  the  Cross  of  our 
Saviour  was  found  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine*  (See  our  Chronology, 
3rd  of  May,  1  st  Vol  ) 

This  is  Holy  Rood  Day  in  the  Old  Style,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Sept.  14, 
No.  92  of  this  work. 

Sunday,  Sept.  27. 

FIFTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  35  chap.  Jeremiah  Morn. — 36  chap.  Jeremiah  Aftern. 

Sts.  Delphina  and  Elzear.  died  a.d.  1369. 

Sept.  27,  1333. — On  this  day  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  late  King  of  Scotland,  by 
the  assistance  of  some  English  adventurers,  drove  King  David  II.  from  Scotland, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  being  crowned  at  Scone.  The  face  of  affairs, 
however,  soon  changed  ^  the  spirit  of  independence  flamed  out  again  in  the  north, 
and  Baliol,  surprised  and  defeated  by  his  new  subjects,  was  compelled  to  ffy  into 
England  for  safety. 

Monday,  Sept.  28. 

St.  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Bohemia. 

New  moon  3 m  after  2  morning. 

St.  Wenceslas.—' This  saint  was  savagely  slain  while  performing  his  customary  devotion  by  his 
brother,  who  was  instigated  to  the  unnatural  act  by  his  own  mother.  The  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  holy  duke  happened  A  d.  938. 

Sept.  28,  490,  b.<c. — Anniversary  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  where  12,000  Athenians 
under  Miltiades,  defeated  the  Persian  army  which  consisted  of  500,000  men. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  29. 

St.  Michael  and  all  Angels. 

Sun  rises  8m  after  6— sets  51m  after  5. 

St.  Michael.— In  the  festival  of  to-day  the  church  celebrates  not  only  St.  Michael  but  all  other 
Angela.  At  Michaelmas,  landlords  used  formerly  to  entertain  their  tenants  with 
geese,  then  only  kept  by  opulent  persons.  But  these  birds  now  being  esteemed 
in  perfection  at  this  season,  most  families  have  a  goose  on  St.  Michael’s  Day.  An 
English  poet  says — 

At  Michaelmas,  by  custom  right  divine, 

Geese  are  ordained  to  bleed  at  Michael’s  shrine. 
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See  page  165. 


illustrate*?  Article. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WARWICK; 

A  LEGEND  OF  GLADMORE  HEATJi. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Warwick.  These  eyes  that  now  are  dimmed 
with  death’s  black  veil, 

Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 

To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world  : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill’d  with 
blood. 

Were  liken’d  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres  ; 

For  who  lived  king  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 
brow  i 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear’d  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and  of  all  mv  lands, 

Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body’s  length  ! 

Third  Part  of  K.  Hun,  VI. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  those  who 
have  not  read  the  Rhyming  of  the  Monk 
Lydgate,  that,  two  or  three  centuries  since. 
East  Cheape,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
“  East  Cheaping,”  was  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  its  cook-shops  ;  where  meats  of 
all  kinds,  boiled,  roasted,  stewed,  and 
braized,  were  ready  for  the  palate  of  the 
hungry  traveller  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
11—,Vol.  IV.  M 


It  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  in  the  year 
1471,  about  mid-day,  that  a  stranger  of 
gallant  mein,  but  soberly  clad,  entered 
the  house  of  Nicholas  Longstrother,  who 
kept  one  of  the  before-mentioned  shops, 
“.over  against”  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
‘4  Bowre’s  Heade,”  in  the  East  Cheaping. 
Honest  Nicholas  never  lacked  business, 
but  on  this  particular  day  his  house  was 
literally  crammed.  This  unusual  influx  of 
customers  was  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Fourth,  who  had  that  day  made 
his  public  entry  into  London,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  Not  having  succeeded 
in  provoking  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who, 
from  the  facility  with  which  he  alternately 
set  up  and  plucked  down  the  heads  of  the 
two  factions,  was  not  unaptly  termed  “  the 
king  maker,”  Edward  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  London,  the  friendship  of  whose 
citizens,  being  a  desideratum  in  those  rude 
times,  when  all  classes,  from  the  sober 
merchant  and  his  "prentice,  even  to  the 
aldermen  and  sheriffs,  were  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  city*  and 
its  rights. 

*  Let  those  who  doubt  this,  turn  to  the 
bulky  Chronicle  of  Hollinshed,  where  they  wii 
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The  preaching  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  (the  Earl’s  brother),  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  deposed  king,  with  a  miser¬ 
able  retinue,  through  the  city,  had  made 
but  little  impression  upon  the  Londoners, 
and  Edward,  entering  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  was  received  with  the  most  joyful 
shouts  of  acclamation,  and  promises  of 
help  on  every  side.  Philip  de  Commines 
says  that  the  reason  why  Edward  was  so 
well  received,  was,  first,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  greatly  in  debt  with  the  citi¬ 
zens,  who  feared,  that  if  they  opposed 
him,  they  should  never  get  paid ;  and, 
secondly,  because  of  his  being  in  great 
favour  with  their  wives.  Baker  treats  this 
slightly,  but  does  not  give  us  any  reason 
to  discredit  the  assertion.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  was  not  a  single  hand  or  voice 
raised  to  oppose  him,  while  the  unfortu- 


find  it  written,  how  the  citizens  resisted  the 
assault  of  Jack  Cade  ;  and,  in  after  ages,  the 
equally  daring  attempt  of  the  Bastard  Faul- 
conbridge.  The  valiant  resistance  made  by 
Joyce  and  Basset,  the  two  aldermen,  against 
the  latter  desperado,  proves  that  in  those  days 
members  of  the  Corporation  were  proficients 
in  other  exercises,  besides  the  devouring  of 
turtle  and  white  bait. 


nate  Henry,  neglected  and  despised,  was 
left  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  he 
was  never  fitted  to  govern. 

But,  to  return  to  the  larder  of  Nicholas 
Longstrother.  His  guests  consisted  partly 
of  soldiers  belonging  to  Edward’s  army, 
and  partly  of  boatmen  and  watermen  from 
the  river,  made  up  with  a  sprinkle  of  the 
lower  class  of  citizens,  who,  if  they  had 
not  seen  such  service  as  the  spearmen  and 
archers  in  their  company,  did  equal  exe¬ 
cution  upon  the  viands  of  the  portly  cook, 
who,  as  well  as  his  unwieldy  frame  would 
allow  him,  waddled  to  and  fro,  and  glanced 
hastily  over  the  tables,  to  see  that  his 
guests  lacked  not  of  the  good  things  he  had 
provided  for  them.  There  was  the  huge 
buttock  of  beef,  the  seasoned  gammon, 
haunches  of  mutton,  and  collars  of  brawn 
in  profusion  ;  a  fact  hardly  to  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  read  the  acts  of 
parliament  of  those  days,  that  were  passed 
to  restrain  the  people  from  luxurious  feed¬ 
ing.* 

*  By  an  act  of  Edw.  III.  it  is  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  served  with  more  than 
two  eourses,  except  on  feast  days  and  holi¬ 
days. 
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The  entrance,  however,  of  a  stranger, 
whose  mein  was  somewhat  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  his  customers,  caused  honest 
Nicholas  to  neglect  them  for  a  moment, 
that  he  might  attend  to  the  new  comer, 
who  required  to  be  served  with  a  dinner 
immediately.  He  was  placed  at  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table,  on  which  was  set  a  goodly  sir¬ 
loin  of  beef,  with  a  brown  loaf  and  a  black 
jack  full  of  beer  of  moderate  strength. 
The  stranger,  as  we  have  said,  was  sober¬ 
ly,  though  not  meanly  clad.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  jerkin  or  short  frock, 
scarcely  reaching  to  the  knee,  sleeves  of 
red  cloth,  and  leggings  of  a  grave  colour. 
His  only  arms  was  a  long  knife  or  dagger, 
which  he  wore  at  his  girdle.  His  hair,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  was  long  and  thick, 
particularly  on  the  temples  and  round  the 
ears,  and  his  small  cap  was  drawn  over 
his  head,  and  the  lappets  tied  under  his 
chin,  after  the  fashion  of  the  figures  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  wood-cuts  of  Albert  Drurer, 
or  the  “  vera  effigies”  of  that  prodigy  of 
learning,  Cornelius  Agrippa.  His  age 
appeared  to  be  about  five-and-thirty, 
but  an  attentive  observer  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  much  younger  man, 
for  traces  of  deep  thought  were  visible  on 
his  countenance.  Having  ended  his  re¬ 
past,  the  stranger  thrust  his  trencher  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  folding  his 
arms,  let  his  head  fall  upon  his  breast  and 
appeared  to  be  ruminating  on  something 
which  affected  him  deeply,  which  was 
indicated  by  the  nervous  tap  of  his  foot  on 
the  tiled  floor  of  the  room. 

This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  rude 
boatmen,  who  were  washing  down  their 
meal  with  some  of  portly  Nicholas’s 
double  beer,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one 
of  them  quitted  his  seat,  and  strode  to  that 
side  of  the  room  on  which  the  stranger 
was  sitting. 

“  What  ails  thee,  good  Sir?”  he  en¬ 
quired,  in  a  half  serious,  half  bantering 
tone  ;  “  Has  your  father  died  and  left  you 
an  empty  coffer,  after  fifteen  years’  patient 
waiting  for  his  gold  ? — or  are  ye  married, 
and  has  your  dame  used  ye  scurvily  ? — 
April  is  an  ugly  month  for  your  married 
folks  ;  the  cuckoo  sings — ” 

‘f  Peace,  fellow,”  said  the  stranger, 
raising  his  head  and  glancing  sharply  on 
the  speaker,  peace,  I  say,  or  ye  may 
find  me  in  a  mood  to  curb  your  rude 
tongue  !” 

i(  Your  pardon,  gentle  Sir,  I  meant  not 
to  offend. — I  see  how  ’tis  ;  your  lady  hath 
a  hard  heart — well,  as  for  me,  I  never  vex 
for  such  trifles.” 

“  Begone,  knave,  and  trouble  me  not,” 
cried  the  stranger,  starting  on  his  feet. — 
Begone,  thou  whoreson  sot ;  or,  by  St. 


Thomas  of  Canterbury,  I’ll  spoil  thy  prat¬ 
ing  !” 

A  loud  ha  !  ha !  was  the  boatman’s 
only  reply,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  he 
lay  stretched  on  the  floor  by  a  blow  which 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  of  his 
front  teeth.  Instantly  the  room  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  all  crowded  round  the  fallen 
man,  who  rose  with  some  difficulty,  and 
unsheathing  a  long  knife,  rushed  upon  the 
stranger.  But  he  had  encountered  one 
who  was  in  every  respect  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  fur  his  antagonist,  quickly 
seizing  his  rhort  staff,  bestowed  such  a 
blow  upon  his  wrist,  that  the  weapon  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  pain  ;  nevertheless,  being  a  hardy 
fellow,  he  was  determined  not  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  combat,  and  grappling  with 
his  enemy,  a  desperate  struggling  com¬ 
menced. 

Though  the  boatman  was  a  man  of 
great  muscular  power,  yet  it  availed  him 
but  little  in  the  struggle,  for  he  was 
quickly  thrown  on  the  floor  with  tremen¬ 
dous  violence,  while  his  comrades  rushed 
upon  the  young  man  with  loud  vocifera¬ 
tions  of  revenge.  He  was  grappled  by 
about  half  a  dozen  pair  of  hands,  some  of 
which  seized  him  by  the  throat,  others  by 
the  collar,  while  one  grasped  him  by  the 
small  hat  or  half  hood  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  describe,  and  tore  it  from  his 
head,  when  lo  1  all  present  gazed  with 
astonishment  at  the  stranger,  who  appear¬ 
ed  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  The 
ears  of  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  cut 
off  close  to  his  head,  and  spite  of  his  long 
locks,  all  the  company  saw  how  fright¬ 
fully  he  had  been  mutilated.  The  sight 
was  grateful  to  the  eyes  of  the  insolent 
boatman  ;  he  had  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  his  fall,  and  now  stood  laughing  at  his 
antagonist,  who  seemed  completely  para- 
lized  at  the  discovery  ;  when  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  had  remained  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  scene,  suddenly  interposed 
and  thrusting  them  aside,  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  youth,  who  stared  at  him  with 
surprise,  then  turning  to  the  boatman,  he 
said  in  a  fierce  tone  : 

“  Get  thee  gone,  rascal,  or  by  my 
beard  I’ll  so  belabour  thy  shoulders  that 
thou  shall  not  be  able  to  hoist  sail,  or  pull 
oar  for  a  month  to  come.” 

“  Ah  1  ah  1”  laughed  the  boatman, 
<c  so  thou  hast  found  one  of  thy  jail  ac¬ 
quaintance,  ay  ?  Some  Newgate  bird  !” 

The  soldier’s  hand  was  upon  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  the  ruffian’s  weapon  was 
half  drawn,  when  Nicholas  Longstrother 
got.  between  them. 

“  For  our  Lady’s  sake,  gentlemen,” 
said  he,  imploringly.,  “  make  not  ray 
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house  the  scene  of  your  combat :  should 
one  of  you  fall  ’twill  be  my  ruin,  prithee 
gentlemen,  put  up  your  weapons,  or  I 
must  bring  in  the  beadle.’’ 

“  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
it,”  said  the  soldier,  relinquishing  the 
grasp  of  his  sword-pummel.  “  Sir  Bully 
there  dare  not  venture  a  bout  with  me  ; 
God’s  death,  master  cook,  I  should  soon 
prepare  him  for  your  neighbour  the  sex¬ 
ton.”  Then  turning  to  the  youth  whom 
he  had  thus  stepped  in  to  protect,  he 
spoke  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  and  they 
left  the  house,  amidst  the  jeers  and  taunts 
of  the  boatman  and  his  companions. 

On  gaining  the  street  the  young  man 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  and  in  a 
faultering  tone,  said,  ie  Thanks,  many 
thanks,  good  Ralph,  for  thy  assistance.” 

f‘  I  want  not  thanks,”  replied  the  sol¬ 
dier,  (t  I  should  have  done  as  much  for  a 
stranger,  against  ^such  odds,  but  for  the 
son  of  mv  old  master,  what  would  I  not 
dare?” 

<c  I  know  thee,  Ralph,  but  thou  art 
shielding  a  proscribed  man.  Did’st  thou 
not  see  the  marks  of  my  horrible  punish¬ 
ment  ?” 

I  did,  master  Launcelot,  and  my 
blood  boiled  in  my  veins  when  I  beheld  it, 
but  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  you 
may  revenge  yourself  upon  the  author  of 
your  wrongs.” 

<cAh,  Ralph!”  exclaimed  the  other 
with  great  vehemence,  thou  hast  antici¬ 
pated  me.  I  know  the  Earl  is  on  his 
way  to  this  city,  and  my  hour  of  revenge 
is  approaching, — Warwick,  thy  days  are 
numbered  :  the  dagger  of  one  deadly  foe 
is  more  terrible  than  a  thousand  hired 
lances  !” 

“  But  you  would  not  venture  it  with 
your  single  arm  ?  The  Earl  is  always  well 
attended,  and  your  life  would  be  sacrifi¬ 
ced  in  the  attempt — trust  me.  Master 
Elvaston,  ’tis  a  mad  project,  and  your  life 
would  be  the  forfeit.” 

“  My  life!  and  what  is  that?  think 
you  that  I  prize  my  existence  now  ?  no, 
and  I  should  have  shewn  how  I  loath  the 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  by  bury¬ 
ing  this  steel  in  my  aching  heart,  but  that 
I  lived  to  revenge  mine,  and  my  dear 
father’s,  and  my  still  dearer  sister’s 
wrongs.  I  tell  thee,  Ralph  Okebrook,  I 
would  not  forego  my  revenge  even  to  gain 
the  crown  that  York  and  Lancaster  now 
battle  for  ;  so  prithee  attempt  not  to  turn 
me  from  my  purpose.” 

e(  Well,  as  ye  will  have  your  own 
way,  I  will  assist  you  :  I  have  not  heard 
your  sad  story,  but  we  will  first  leave  this 
neighbourhood.” 

“  Good,”  said  Elvaston,  moving  on, 
<f  follow  me,  Ralph,  and  you  shall  hear 


all.  You  must  know  that  when  my  father 
made  his  journey  to  London,  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  me  and  my  poor  sister.  We 
arrived  here  just  as  the  dispute  between 
the  protector  Somerset,  and  the  haughty 
Warwick  had  commenced,  and  it  chanced 
that,  as  we  were  proceeding  along  the 
Strand  on  a  visit  to  our  friends  at  Char¬ 
ing,  we  encountered  a  party  of  men  bear¬ 
ing  the  badge  of  the  Bear  and  Staff*,  and 
headed  by  a  nephew  of  the  Earl’s.  No 
sooner  had  this  ruffian  cast  his  eyes  upon 
my  fair  sister,  than,  struck  with  her  rare 
beauty7,  he  rudely  tore  the  hood  from  her 
head,  and  attempted  to  salute  her.  Thou 
know’st  my  father  was  a  man  easily  an¬ 
gered,  this  roused  him  to  frenzy  ;  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  the  villain, 
but  was  felled  to  the  eaith  by  a  blow 
of  a  partizan,  while  I  was  instantly  sur¬ 
rounded,  my  sword  struck  from  my  grasp, 
and  my  arms  pinioned.  In  vain  did  I 
endeavour  to  tear  myself  from  their  iron 
grasp,  though  the  sight  I  beheld  gave  me 
the  strength  of  a  lion.  I  saw  my  father 
lie  bleeding  on  the  ground  from  a  deep 
wound  in  his  head,  while  my  sister  was 
borne  off*  by  the  leader  of  the  band  up 
one  of  the  lanes  in  the  direction  of  Old 
Bourne.  The  villains  who  held  me  then 
followed  in  the  same  direction ;  I  turned 
to  my  father,  who  lay  insensible,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  some  people  who  were 
passing,  and  who  witnessed  the  cruel  out¬ 
rage,  I  raised  him  from  the  ground  ;  but 
life  was  gone  !  the  weapon  had  penetrated 
to  the  brain — a  cold  damp  dew  had  settled 
on  his  forehead — his  clenched  hand,  stiff* 
and  rigid,  still  grasped  his  sword,  but  his 
spirit  had  fled  for  ever  ! 

“  Rage,  fierce  and  ungovernable  rage, 
alone  supported  me  in  that  dreadful  hour. 
I  dipped  my  fore-finger  in  my  father’s 
blood,  and  swore  by  all  our  blessed  saints 
to  take  vengeance  upon  his  murderers.  I 
conveyed  the  body  to  our  lodgings  in  Corn 
Hill,  and  then  went  in  search  of  my  sis¬ 
ter.  Having  learnt  that  her  ravisher  was 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  the  haughty  Earl, 
when,  on  entering  the  court-yard,  I  met 
the  murderer  as  he  was  passing  out — the 
guilty  wretch  knew  my  errand,  and  step¬ 
ping  back  a  few  paces,  he  drew  his  sword. 
In  an  instant,  mine  was  bared,  and  our 
weapons  clashed  smartly  together.  I  felt 
my  arm  nerved  with  a  giant’s  strength, 
and  pressing  my  foe  vigorously,  I  forced 
him  back  and  disarmed  him;  but,  ere  I 
could  bury  my  blade  in  his  heart,  he 
closed  and  grappled  with  me,  and  in  the 
struggle,  we  both  fell  to  the  ground,  but, 
as  I  was  uppermost,  I  soon  contrived  to 
raise  myself,  and  starting  on  my  feet,  I 
regained  my  sword  ;  then,  placing  my 
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foot  on  the  breast  of  my  foe,  1  raised  my 
arm  to  dispatch  him,  when  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  from  behind  by  several  of 
the  Earl’s  retainers,  who  entered  the  court¬ 
yard  at  the  moment.  Resistance  was 
vain  ;  unable  to  disengage  myself,  I  was 
forced  into  the  hall,  where  I  beheld  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  with  several  gentlemen 
of  his  suite. 

ce  ‘  What  means  this  ruffle,  Ned  ?’  en¬ 
quired  the  earl  of  his  kinsman. 

ts  (  Marry,  nothing  less  than  this,  my 
lord  : — This  springald  charges  me  with 
having  stolen  his  leman,  or  his  sister,  I 
know  not  which,  and  because  I  opposed 
his  entrance  here,  he  thought  to  carry  it 
at  point  of  fox.* 

“  ‘  ’Tis  false,  villain  1*  cried  I,  f  thou 
hast  robbed  me  of  my  sister  ;  but  I  charge 
thee  with  a  heavier  crime.  The  weapon 
of  one  of  your  brutal  followers  has  this 
day  made  me  fatherless.’ 

“  ‘  These  are  high  words  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,’  said  the  haughty  Earl, f  bridle  thy 
tongue,  young  man,  or  we  may  find  a 
way  to  make  you  more  courteous.’ 

f  ‘  At  these  words  1  lost  all  patience,  and 
after  a  fruitless,  struggle  to  release  myself, 
I  thus  addressed  the  earl : — 

“  ‘  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  does  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  your  high  blood  give  license  to 
your  followers  to  rob  and  murder  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  your  king  ?  Have  the  retainers 
of  an  earl  become  like  the  cut-throats  in 
the  pay  of  some  German  baron  ?  I  de¬ 
mand  justice  on  your  villanous  kinsman, 
and  my  life  shall  be  sacrificed  ere  I  cease 
t^pursue  him,’  and  bounding  from  those 
who  held  me,  I  sprung  upon  the  ruffian, 
aud  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

“  e  Drag  the  madman  out !’  cried  the 
Earl,  ‘  and  let  the  cook  crop  his  ears  from 
his  head.* 

ie  His  commands  were  obeyed  ;  his 
ruffian  followers  forced  me  out  of  the  hall 

and - thou  knowest  the  rest — the  savages 

spite  of  my  struggles,  cut  my  ears  close 
to  my  head  ;  then  thrust  me  out  with 
shouts  of  laughter  and  brutal  jests  at  my 
sufferings.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my 
wrongs : — I  seek  revenge  upon  all  who 
assisted  in  that  horrible  scene — andharkee 
in  your  ear,  Ralph  Okebrooke, — that  all, 
is  the  Earl  alone — the  others  sleep  the  long 
sleep  of  the  dead  !  Ay,  his  ruffian  kins¬ 
man  and  his  savage  band  have  long  been 
sent  to  their  account.  When  the  Earl  was 
in  the  north,  I  tracked  him  like  a  sleuth 
hound,  and  in  one  night  destroyed  his 
nephew  and  the  company  he  led.  They 
were  sleeping  in  a  cottage,  and  dreamed 
not  that  the  avenger  was  nigh.  ’Twas 
my  hand  that  hurled  the  lighted  brand 
into  the  powder  cask.  The  blast  was  as 
music  to  my  ears,  for  with  it  rose  the  cry 


of  my  enemies.  Ay,  their  last  shout  of 
horror  cheered  my  soul.  I  heard  ihe 
drums  roll,  and  the  trumpets  bray  alarm, 
but  my  swift  steed  bore  me  away  in  safe¬ 
ty,  and  the  hand  that  destroyed  them  is 
still  unknown.  I  returned  to  London,  and 
sought  again  for  my  sister,  but  1  beheld 
only  her  grave.  Abandoned  by  her  bru¬ 
tal  ravisher,  she  had  wandered  about, 
houseless,  friendless,  and  witless  l  Yes, 
a  miserable  maniac,  she  presented  herself 
to  the  nuns  of  Saint  Mildred,  who,  pity¬ 
ing  her  forlorn  condition,  gave  her  shelter 
in  their  convent ;  but,  alas  1  the  good 
sisters’  help  came  too  late — she  died  four 
days  afterwards  !  Tell  me,  Ralph,  have 
I  not  suffered  ? — Have  I  not  cause  for 
revenge  ?” 

“  Ay,  indeed.  Sir,”  replied  the  soldier, 
while  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  “  Yours  is 
a  sad  story  ;  and  much  do  I  marvel  to  see 
my  old  master’s  son  suffer  thus.  I  little 
wot  to  see  his  once  happy  family  rooted 
up  and  cast  forth  on  the  world  ;  yet  God 
is  just,  and  will  not  fail  to  punish  your 
enemies.  Master  Laucelot.  But  see,  we 
have  reached  Saint  Paul’s,  and  I  must 
join  my  company  at  Castle  Baynard, — 
whither  would  ye  wend.  Sir  ?” 

“  I  would  to  Saint  Albans,  Ralph,” 
replied  Elvaston.  “  The  Earl  is  advanc¬ 
ing  upon  that  town,  and  a  battle  must  be 
fought  anon.  I  have  not  returned  from 
France  more  than  ten  days,  but  though 
tired  with  travel,  I  would  not  lose  this 
chance  of  destroying  the  last  of  mine 
enemies.” 

se  And  you  shall  have  my  best  assist¬ 
ance  should  we  meet  at  the  fight,”  said 
Ralph  ;  (<  but,  in  the  mean  time,  ’twould 
be  well  to  look  out  sharply  against  the 
Earl’s  fore-riders,  who  may  be  now  near 
the  town,  and,  therefore,  look  ye.  Sir — 
my  father  is  park-keeper  to  a  gentleman 
who  lives  near  to  St.  Albans,  and  his  cot¬ 
tage  stands  on  the  confines  of  the  chase. 
Hasten  thither,  and  make  yourself  known 
to  him;  you  may  from  thence  see  all,  and 
prepare  yourself  for  what  may  happen. 
Greet  him  well  in  my  name,  and  give  him 
this  chain,  which  I  won  at  Towlon  ;  and, 
forgive  me.  Master  Launcelot,  should 
your  purse  be  not  overwell  stocked,  a  link 
or  two  from  this  bauble  will  replenish  it.’* 
— He  slackened  his  brigandine  as  he  spoke, 
and  drew  from  his  bosom  a  gold  chain, 
which  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  Elvaston. 
“  And  now  farewell.  Sir,”  continued  he, 
“  God  speed  ye, — forget  not  to  ask  for 
Walter  Okebrooke.”  He  wrang  the  hand 
of  Elvaston  as  he  spoke,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  took  his  way  to  Castle  Baynard, 
then  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  capable 
of  containing  a  good  garrison. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  EPPING  HUNT. 

By  Thomas  Hood ,  Esq.  Author  of 
“  Whims  and  Oddities .” 


Our  witty  countryman,  Mr.  Hood, 
after  a  long;  slumber,  has  risen  in  a  merry 
vein,  and  has  come  forth  with  another 
“  batch”  of  fun,  frolic  and  humour,  under 
the  above  title.  We  should  be  tempted 
to  give  an  outline  of  this  piece  of  drollery, 
the  motto  of  which  is “ Hants'  Roasted,” 
were  it  not  for  the  very  low  price  of  the 
book,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers ; 
nevertheless,  we  must  venture  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  following  stanzas  describe 
the  arrival  of  the  stag. 

Now  Huggins  from  his  saddle  rose, 

And  in  the  stirrups  stood  ; 

And  lo  !  a  little  cart  that  came 
Hard  by  a  little  wood. 

In  shape  like  half  a  hearse, — tho’  not 
For  corpses  in  the  least ; 

For  this  contained  the  deer  alive. 

And  not  the  dear  deceased. 

And  now  began  a  sudden  stir, 

And  then  a  sudden  shout, 

The  prison-doors  were  opened  wide. 

And  Robin  bounded  out ! 

His  antler’d  head  shone  blue  and  red, 
Bedeck’d  with  ribbons  fine  ; 

Like  other  bucks  that  come  to  'list 
The  hawbucks  in  the  line. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  meets  that  fate 
which  often  betides  the  cockney  adven¬ 
turers  at  the  Epping  Hunt.  His  horse 
goes”  at  afearful  rate,  not  in  such  style 
as  Huggins  desires. 

“  Hold  hard  !  hold  hard  !  you’ll  lame  the 

dogs 

Quoth  Huggins,  “  so  I  do, — 

I’ve  got  the  saddle  well  in  hand, 

And  hold  as  hard  as  you  !” 

Good  Lord  !  to  see  him  ride  along, 

And  throw  his  arms  about. 

As  if  with  stitches  in  the  side, 

That  he  was  drawing  out  1 

And  now  he  bounded  up  and  down, 

Now  like  a  jelly  shook  : 

Till  bump’d  and  gall’d — yet  not  where  Gall 
For  bumps  did  ever  look  ! 

And  rowing  with  his  legs  the  while. 

As  tars  are  apt  to  ride : 

With  every  kick  he  gave  a  prick, 

Deep  in  the  horse’s  side  ! 

Rut  soon  the  horse  was  well  avenged 
For  cruel  smart  of  spurs, 

For,  riding  through  a  moor,  he  pitched 
His  master  in  a  furze  ! 

Where  sharper  set  than  hunger  is 
He  squatted  all  forlorn  ; 

A  ltd  like  a  bird  was  singing  out 
While  sitting  on  a  thorn  ! 

Finally,  after  many  bruises  and  bumps 
and  bedaubings,  he  arrives  safely  at  an 
inn-yard,  where  his  ludicrous  plight  af¬ 
fords  much  sport  to  the  parties  therein 


assembled.  The  whole  concludes  witli 
the  following  moral  .*> — 

Thus  Pleasure  oft  eludes  our  grasp, 

Just  when  we  think  to  grip  her  j 
And  hunting  after  Happiness, 

We  only  hunt  a  slipper. 

It  will  be  needless  to  tell  our  readers 
that  the  whole  of  this  ‘  Romaunt *  abounds 
with  puns;  but  a  graphic  one  in  the  fourth 
engraving  o’erlops  them  all : — The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Huggins  is  thrown  on  his  knee  just 
over  a  gate,  over  which  his  e(  Gray”  is 
still  hanging  ;  while  a  board  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  placed  against  a  tree,  bearing  the 
words,  e<  Cattle  grazed  here,”  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  wood  engravings, 
of  which  there  are  six,  after  drawings  by 
that  clever  artist,  George  Cruikshank,  are 
admirable  specimens  of  the  art. 


RANDOM  IDEAS  of  a  SCRIBBLER. 

{For  the  Olio.') 

True  Courage  is  a  positive  virtue.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  shown  in  the  slaughter 
of  a  battallion,  or  in  the  heedless  and  use¬ 
less  exposure  of  ourselves  to  danger.  It 
is  a  quality  of  the  mind  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  can  no  more  exist  only  on  parti¬ 
cular  occasions,  than  benevolence  can 
justly  be  said  to  consist  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  alms  to  a  beggar. 

Industry  is  the  master  key  which  opens 
the  strong  locks  that  confine  the  treasures 
of  learning  and  science. 

Grief  is  one  of  the  foibles  of  mankind  ; 
and,  because  it  is  so,  should  never  be 
indulged  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always 
resisted.  Although  grief  at  the  loss  of 
anything  valuable  or  advantageous  seems 
to  be,  in  a  degree,  implanted  in  our  na¬ 
ture,  yet,  till  the  order  of  things  is  revers¬ 
ed,  and  the  utility  of  it  shown,  it  must 
appear  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  no¬ 
thing  better  than  a  sickness. 

Lamentation  is  but  a  poor  way  of  re¬ 
trieving  misfortune  ;  yet,  how  many  act 
as  if  there  were  no  other  1  The  fable  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  rebuke let  those  who 
cry  aloud  for  help  out  of  their  troubles, 
put  their  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
then,  perhaps,  Hercules  may  assist  them. 

Candour  will  often  procure  forgive¬ 
ness  and  esteem,  where  meanness  and 
falsehood  would  insure  hatred. 

Though  Slander  may  not  be,  in  the 
abstract,  so  bad  a  vice  as  theft,  or  so  de¬ 
liberate  a  one  as  perjury,  yet,  in  its  con¬ 
sequences,  it  certainly  falls  on  its  victim 
with  much  worse  violence.  You  had 
belter  rob  a  man  of  his  money,  than  cause 
him  to  lose  his  character  by  your  calum¬ 
nies  ;  and  publicly  to  avow  a  falsehood 
against  him,  would  do  him  much  less  mis- 
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chief  than  to  defame  him  by  obscure 
hints  and  malicious  representations. 

Conscience  is  like  a  beacon,  warning' 
men  fiom  the  rocks  that  would  sink  them 
in  vice  ;  and  it  is  like  a  pilot,  steering 
them  with  ease  through  the  most  difficult 
passages  of  life. 

Knowledge  may  be  obtained  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  those  who  are  our  superiors  in 
learning ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  ac¬ 
quire  a  fashionable  deportment,  by  the 
observance  of  those  who  are  in  a  more 
elevated  rank  than  ourselves. 

An  insatiable  Curiosity  is  like  the  heat 
occasioned  by  a  fever  ;  the  more  torment¬ 
ing  after  being  temporarily  cooled. 

The  chief  distinction  of  humanity  is 
Reason  :  it  is  this  alone  which  raises  him 
above  the  brute  creation.  How  sadly, 
then,  do  those  act  who  scarcely  ever  make 
use  of  it,  but  leave  it  to  he  hoodwinked 
by  their  own  prejudices,  or  by  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  interested  man  !  Surely  a  talent 
of  so  great  value  should  be  turned  to  some 
better  account  1 

Disease  as  surely  follows  Intemper¬ 
ance,  as  Winter  after  Summer.  Nature 
will  not  be  trifled  with ;  and  if  we  exceed 
the  limits  she  has  set  to  our  appetites,  we 
shall  assuredly  not  escape  without  punish¬ 
ment. 

Education  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ings  we  receive  from  society.  The  man 
who  has  never  been  taught  any  thing,  re¬ 
sembles  a  clock  in  want  of  being  wound 
up  ;  of  which,  indeed,  the  spring  is  well- 
tempered  and  the  works  perfect,  but  which 
is  utterly  useless,  because  the  only  thing 
which  could  set  them  in  motion  is  ne¬ 
glected.  R.  Jarman. 

ARRIVAL  OF  GEESE. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  bird  that  saved  the  4  Capitol,’ 

For  watchfulness  and  use, 

Is  now  design’d  and  pick’d  for  all 
True  lovers  of — a  Goose. 

The  Londoners,  that  shoot  at  sight 
Like  coalmen  through  a  sluice, 

Rejoice  when  they  arrest  the  flight 
For  “  Michael's  Mass,” — a  Goose. 

The  “  Ganders”  who  at  “  Goslings”  ply 
To  keep  accounts; — a  truce 
To  all  accounts,  if  they  can  buy 
A  goose-green  fat — Green  Goose. 

Many,  that  think  to  feast  on  stubble, 

Like  friars  at  Santa  Cruz, 

Are  trick’d  by  some  inn-porter’s  double, 
For  Miss ,  with— Mother  Goose.  * 


*  The  late  Dr.  Kitchener’s  cruei  plan  of 
roasting  these  “  old  matrons”  alive,  is  the  only 
way  of  making  their  tough  flesh  and  pinioned 
limbs  palatable.  What  a  treat  it  is  to  see  an 
inexpeiienced  carver  at  the  bead  of  the  table, 
surrounded  by  tittering  ladies,  tugging  and 
spurting  the  onion-scented  gravy  over  their 
dress,  vainly  effecting  a  dislocation  ! 


And  they  who  meet  in  civic  Halls, 

The  Common  Council  spruce, 

Would  cackle  round  the  City’s  walls 
W  ithout  a— Common  Goose. 

And  they  who  clip  and  snip  with  shears, 
Stitch  garments  like  the  deuce, 

Would  stretch  their  mouths  from  ears  to 
ears 

Without  a — Tailor’s  Goose. 

The  Wild  Geese  cut  a  figure  through 
Strange  realms,  like  Trav’ler  Bruce; 
The  Shot  pursues  them  far  and  true, 

A  “  wild  goose  chase,” — the  Goose. 

He  that  wants  gooseberry  sauce  and  sage, 
With  stuffing  season’d  juice; 

With  “  Quarter  Day”  can’t  well  engage 
’Reft  of  the — Golden  Goose. f 
Gooseberry-Hall,  Sept.  29,  1829.  anser. 


THE  WATERMAN. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Boat,  Sir?— Sculler  ?— Wapping  Stairs. 

When  he  is  upon  the  water,  he  Is  /are-com¬ 
pany  ;  when  he  comes  ashore,  he  mutinies  ; 
and,  contrary  to  all  other  trades,  is  most 
surly  to  gentlemen  when  they  tender  payment. 

Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Your  regularly  initiated  waterman  is  a 
true  cockney  ;  one  who  scorns  the  right 
use  of  the  v  and  the  w.  His  undress  is 
a  jacket  that  has  once  been  green,  with 
tarnished  gilt  buttons ;  his  breeches  are 
faded  plush  ;  his  stockings,  white  as  the 
snow,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  his 
high-low  shoes,  with  their  hundred  lace- 
holes,  and  his  hat  is  generally  cocked  on 
one  side.  In  the  summer  months  the 
waterman  is  fully  employed,  and  his 
wherry  is  seen  on  the  river  from  Lime- 
house-hole  to  Twickenham;  but  injlie 
winter  hard  is  his  lot ;  he  walks  to  and 
fro  at  his  stairs,  and 

*  Swings  around  his  waist  his  tingling  hands.’ 

In  vain  his  fore-finger  is  raised,— -in  vain 
he  shouts  (e  Boat,  Sir? — Boat,  young 
woman? — tide’s  running  down!” — the 
passenger  plods  on  his  way,  and  looks  on 
the  river  shivering. 

The  waterman  is  no  friend  to  ships* 
boats,  and  he  rails  in  no  measured  terms 
at  the  awkward  cabin  boy,  who  lands  at 
his  stairs,  and  jams  his  boat  among  the 
wherries,  rubbing  their  nicely  painted 
sides,  and  putting  them  into  complete  dis¬ 
order,  like  a  porpoise  amongst  a  shoal  of 
herrings.  He  abuses  his  ’prentice,  and 
tells  him  to  ((  shove  the  wherry  astarn, 
and  fasten  her  alongside  of  Bill  Gib- 


t  Mons.  Champollion  says,  “  A  goose  is  of¬ 
fered  to  the  goddess  Menhi ;  a  goose  to  the 
goddess  Keith ;  a  goose  to  Osiris;  a  goose  to 
Khous  and  Thoth  ;  a  goose  to  the  gods  Atmon, 
Thore,  as  well  as  to  the  other  goda  worshipped 
in  the  Temple.” — Geese  must  have  flocked 
round  the  temples  more  than  those  of  our  own 
day. 
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bons’s.”  Suddenly  an  alarm  of  Fire  is 
given,  and  the  Waterman  transferred  into 
a  Fire-man,  seizes  his  pole-axe,  and  has¬ 
tens  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration, 
which  to  his  mortification  he  finds  has 
been  extinguished  before  the  arrival  of 
the  engines.  Back  to  the  stairs  he  goes, 
and  turns  into  his  favourite  public-house, 
or  amuses  himself  by  chalking  the  f  broad 
arrow  ’  on  the  wall,  or  smokes  a  pipe  of 
e  Maryland  returns,’  seated  quietly  on  the 
little  bench  by  the  water-side*  Night 
comes,  and  as  he  looks  with  anxious  eye 
down  between  the  rows  of  masts,  a  light 
is  seen  advancing  rapidly,  and  presently 
the  dash  of  paddles  is  heard,  and  the 
steamer  appears  ;  then  forth  pushes  the 
waterman,  and  his  wherry  sinks  deep 
asthe  heavy  citizen  steps  into  it,  with  his 
cloak,  coat,  and  portmanteau.  The  freight 
is  rowed  to  the  stairs,  and  the  fare  is  de¬ 
manded  and  paid,  though  not  without  much 
grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  citizen,  who 
threatens  to  summon  him  to  the  Thames 
Police  Office  for  extortion.  alpha. 


THE  POET  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
For  the  Olio . 


Thou  hast  been  a  long  delight  to  me. 

And  a  soother  to  my  sorrows,  love. 

And  would  I  could  cheerily  sing  to  thee. 

But  truth  my  dark  song  borrows,  love! 

Oh !  the  lay  that  my  fancy  would  sweetly  com¬ 
pose, 

Turns  harsh  as  Fate  seconds  the  strain  ; 

As  the  dew-drop  that,  diamond-like,  hangs  on 
the  rose, 

Mingles  in  with  the  storm-pouring  rain. 

The  heart  that  has  fondly  still  followed  thy 
smile. 

Must  sigh  now  thy  smiles  are  its  own,  love  ; 

For,  alas !  ev’ry  smile  which  thy  fondness  be¬ 
stows. 

Wings  a  sigh  for  the  hopes  that  are  flown, 
love! 

’Tis  not  that  my  heart  has  ceas’d  to  glow, 

As  warm,  as  fond  as  ever,  love ; 

’Tis  not  that  I  fear  that  worst  of  w  oe, 

That  thou  could ’st  prove  deceiver,  love; 

’Tis  not  that  the  soul  which  has  truly  ador’d, 
Can  at  all  lose  the  love  which  has  warm’d  it. 

Or  dread  that  the  fading  can  ever  begin 

Of  the  graces  and  goodness  which  charm’d  it; 

’  Tis  not  that  affection  can  ever  be  chill’d. 
While  the  flame  of  its  burning’s  return’d, 
love ; 

’Tis  not  that  my  heart  with  these  fancies  has 
thrill’d. 

For  the  follies  of  them  all  it  has  spurn’d, 
love ! 

’Tis  not  that  we’re  parted,  for  still  we  may 
meet. 

As  we  met  when  our  hopes  ’gan  to  soar,  love  ; 

’Tis  not  that  a  meeting  like  this  is  less  sweet, 
Because  we’ve  had  meetings  befoi’e,  love  ; 

’Tis  not  that  I  wish  any  vow  were  unsaid, 
Which  my  soul  to  thy  loveliness  gave; 

For  the  summer  denies  not  the  spring,  which 
has  fled. 

And  the  ripple  but  swells  to  the  wave! 


But  we  surely  might  mourn,  if  the  winter’s  chill 
blast, 

Come  amid  summer’s  op’ning  delights,  love ; 

And  the  thought  of  our  doom  makes  the  tear¬ 
drops  flow  fast. 

For  my  days,  and  sad  sighs  for  my  nights, 
love! 

I  had  deem’d  thee  mine  own,  if  thy  bosom 
could  grant 

To  my  heart  the  admission  I  craved,  love  ; 

Thou  hast  welcom’d  me  in,  but  with  sorrow  I 
part. 

For  Fate  has  shut  happiness  out,  love ! 

I  have  hoped — and  hoped — to  call  thee  mine, 
Till  thq  hope  has  tired  of  wliisp’ring  sweetly, 

And  her  voice,  that  whisper’d  in  lays  divine. 
Gives  place  to  another  that  murmurs  deeply  : 

And  that  voice,  so  deep,  is  the  voice  of  Care, 
Such  jarring  tones,  so  swelling,  love. 

That  I  fain  would  keep  them  from  my  ear, 

But,  alas!  ’tis  truth  they’re  telling,  love! 

The  lot  of  thy  lover  has  too  much  of  woe, 

To  allow  him  to  share  it  with  thee,  love; 

And  Fortune  refuses  those  smiles  to  bestow. 
That  might  brighten  life’s  prospects  to  me, 
love ; 

There’s  a  cloud  o’er  them  all,  and  the  longer  I 
gaze. 

The  darker  that  cloud  casts  its  frown  ; 

Hope’s  false-colour’d  sunshine  no  longer  be¬ 
trays, 

And  Fancy’s  fair  tow’rs  are  pull’d  down  : 

Oh !  the  scene  is  to  us  like  the  stormy -thrown 
wave 

To  the  ship-founder’d  seaman’s  last  view, 
love ; 

Ah !  the  winds  of  misfortune  they  tell  of  the 
grave. 

And  the  billows  of  sorrow  drown  too,  love ! 

Yet  we’ll  love,  tho’  the  lustre  is  leaving  our 
eyes, 

Tho’  pale  our  cheeks  are  growing,  love, 

Tho’  health,  at  our  fate  repining,  flies; 

For  truth  in  our  souls  is  glowing,  love ! 

Oh  !  affection  like  ours  is  eternal,  and  still 
Will  survive  when  these  frail  forms  are  gone; 

And  its  joys,  here  denied,  thro’  our  feelings 
will  thrill. 

When  the  pleasures  of  Paradise  dawn ! 

And,  dearest,  believe  me,  tho’  painful  the  sigh 
That  breaks  from  our  torn  bosoms  here,  love. 

Yet  it  goes  to  prepare  us  a  bow’r  upon  high, 
And,  smiling,  will  welcome  us  there,  love ! 

R.  Jarman. 


THE  IDIOT.* 

An  Anecdote, 

Every  reader  of  dramatic  history  has 
heard  of  Garrick’s  contest  with  Madam 
Clairon,  and  the  triumph  which  the  En¬ 
glish  Roscius  achieved  over  the  Siddons 
of  the  French  stage,  by  his  representation 
of  the  father  struck  with  fatuity  on  be¬ 
holding  his  only  infant  child  clashed  to 
pieces  by  leaping  in  its  joy  from  his  arms. 
Perhaps  the  sole  remaining  conquest  for 
histrionic  tragedy  is  somewhere  in  the  un¬ 
explored  regions  of  the  mind,  below  the 
ordinary  understanding,  amidst  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  idiocy.  The  various  shades  and 
degrees  of  sense  and  sensibility  which  lie 
there  unknown.  Genius,  in  some  gifted 


*  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 
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moment,  may  discover.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  a  small  specimen  of  its  undivulged 
dramatic  treasures,  we  submit  to  our  rea¬ 
ders  the  following  little  anecdote. 

A  poor  widow,  in  a  small  town  in  the 
north  of  England,  kept  a  booth  or  stall  of 
apples  and  sweetmeats.  She  had  an  idiot 
child,  so  utterly  helpless  and  dependent, 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  ever  alive  to 
anger  or  self-defence. 

He  sat  all  day  at  her  feet,  and  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  no  other  sentiment  of 
the  human  mind  than  confidence  in  his 
mother’s  love,  and  a  dread  of  the  school¬ 
boys,  by  whom  he  was  often  annoyed. 
His  whole  occupation,  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  was  in  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards,  singing  ee  pal-lal”  in  alow  pa¬ 
thetic  voice,  only  interrupted  at  intervals 
on  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  tormen¬ 
tors,  when  he  clung  to  his  mother  in  alarm. 

From  morning  to  evening  he  sung  his 
plaintive  and  aimless  ditty  ;  at  night,  when 
his  poor  mother  gathered  up  her  little  wares 
to  return  home,  so  deplorable  did  his  de¬ 
fects  appear,  that  while  she  carried  her 
table  on  her  head,  her  stock  of  little  mer¬ 
chandize  in  her  lap,  and  her  stool  in  one 
hand,  she  was  obliged  to  lead  him  by  the 
other.  Ever  and  anon  as  any  of  the 
schoolboys  appeared  in  view,  the  harmless 
thing  clung  close  to  her,  and  hid  his  face 
in  her  bosom  for  protection. 

A  human  creature  so  far  below  the 
standard  of  humanity  was  no  where  ever 
seen  ;  he  had  not  even  the  shallow  cun¬ 
ning  which  is  often  found  among  these 
unfinished  beings,  and  his  simplicity  could 
not  even  be  measured  by  the  standard 
we  would  apply  to  the  capacity  of  a  lamb. 
Yet  it  had  a  feeling  rarely  manifested 
even  in  the  affectionate  dog,  hnd  a 
knowledge  never  shewn  by  any  mere 
animal 

He  was  sensible  of  his  mother’s  kind¬ 
ness,  and  how  much  he  owed  to  her  care. 
At  night,  when  she  spread  his  humble 
pallet,  though  he  knew  not  prayer,  nor 
could  comprehend  the  solemnities  of  wor¬ 
ship,  he  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  as  he  kissed  them,  mumbled  a  kind 
of  mental  orison,  as  if  in  fond  and  holy 
devotion.  In  the  morning,  before  she 
went  abroad  to  resume  her  station  in  the 
market-place,  he  peeped  anxiously  out 
to  reconnoitre  the  street,  and  as  often  as 
he  saw  any  of  the  schoolboys  in  the  way, 
he  held  her  firmly  back,  jand  sang  his 
sorrowful  “  pal-lal.” 

One  day  the  poor  woman  and  her  idiot 
boy  were  missed  from  the  market-place, 
and  the  charity  of  some  of  the  neighbours 
induced  them  to  visit  her  hovel.  They 
found  her  dead  on  her  sorry  couch,  and 
the  boy  sitting  beside  her,  holding  her 


hand,  swinging  and  singing  his  pitiful 
lay  more  sorrowfully  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
only  utter  a  brutish  gabble ;  sometimes, 
however,  he  looked  as  if  he  comprehend¬ 
ed  something  of  what  was  said.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  neighbours  spoke 
to  him,  he  looked  up  with  the  tear  in  his 
eye,  and  clasping  the  cold  hand  more 
tenderly,  sunk  the  strain  of  his  mournful 
“  pal-lal”  into  a  softer  and  sadder  key. 

The  spectators,  deeply  affected,  raised 
him  from  the  body,  and  he  surrendered 
his  hold  of  the  earthy  hand  without  re¬ 
sistance,  retiring  in  silence  to  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  room.  One  of  them,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  others,  said  to  them, 
(C  Poor  wretch,  what  shall  we  do  with 
him  V*  At  that  moment  he  resumed  his 
chant,  and  lifting  two  handfuls  of  dust 
from  the  floor,  sprinkled  it  on  his  head, 
and  sung  with  a  wild  and  clear  heart¬ 
piercing  pathos,  “  pal-lal — pal-lal.” 


THE  GRAVE  SONG. 

For  the  Olio. 

By  Thomas  Cambria  Jones,  Author  of  “  The 
Bard’s  Dream,”  &c. 


The  bell’s  tolling  slowly. 

And  calls  home  the  dead. 

Where  bodies  sleep  lowly, 
Within  the  earth-bed. 

The  heart  that  was  shaken. 

Lies  painless  and  still, 

The  spirit  hath  taken 
Its  journey  from  ill. 

As  the  flower  that’s  faded 
And  to  the  earth  gone. 

Lies  the  dust  death  hath  shaded. 
When  the  last  bell  hath  rung. 

Vainly  the  living 
Are  for  the  dead  weeping. 
To-morrow  is  giving 
The  quick  to  the  sleeping. 

Then  say  not  in  sorrow, 

Farewell  to  the  dead, 

Y ou  shall  meet  them  to-morrow. 
Within  the  earth-bed. 


THE  [ANTIQUITY  OF  TAPESTRY. 

For  the  Olio . 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  the 
following  passage  in  the  introductory  part 
to  the  Lives  of  British  Painters,  in  Mur¬ 
ray’s  "  Family  Library,”  by  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  : — “  The  art  of  tapestry,  as  well 
as  the  art  of  illuminating  books,  aided  in 
diffusing  a  love  of  painting  over  the  island. 
The  earliest  account  of  its  appearance 
in  England  is  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  well-known 
and  in  general  esteem  much  earlier.  The 
traditional  account  that  we  were  instructed 
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in  it  by  the  Saracens,  has  probably  some 
foundation .” 

Tapestry  was  an  art  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  seems 
to  have  been  of  Babylonian  origin  ;  for 
hangings,  interwoven  with  figures,  are 
called  Babylonica,  vide  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  48. 
Lucretius  also  says,  1.  4,  “  Babylonica 
magnifico  splendore.”  The  following 
words  also  clearly  prove  how  similar  these 
beautiful  hangings  were  to  the  modern 
tapestry  of  Arras, — ee  Colores  diversos 
pictura  intertexere  Babylon  maxime  ce- 
Jebravit  et  nomen  imposuit.”  Piaut.  in 
Sticho.  In  those  remote  periods,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  modern  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  garments  were  also  cu¬ 
riously  woven  with  various  figures  and 
even  historical  designs  ;  for  Eneas  gives  a 
coat  or  robe  to  Cloanthus,  in  which  was 
represented  Ganymede’s  translation  to 
heaven.  The  Emperor  Adrian  also  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  statue  of  Juno  at  Eubaea,  a 
magnificent  crown  of  gold,  and  a  purple 
mantle,  embroidered  with  the  marriage  of 
Hercules  and  Hebe. 

The  working  of  tapestry  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom  the  Hebrews  learnt  it ;  for  we  find, 
in  Exodus,  that  “  every  wise-hearted  man 
among  them,  that  wrought  the  work  of 
the  Tabernacle,  made  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  and  blue  and  purple  and 
scarlet,  with  cherubims  of  cunning  work. 
That  this  was  a  species  of  tapestry,  whether 
wrought  with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  is 
quite  clear  ;  and  that  the  shining  metals 
were  splendidly  intermixt  with  these  fi¬ 
gures  or  images,  is  also  as  certain.  And 
they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and 
cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue, 
and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and 
in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning  work.” — 
We  also  read,  that  among  the  idolatrous 
Jews  the  women  wove  hangings  for  the 
grove.  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  cotemporary  with  Solomon,  repre¬ 
sents  both  Helen  and  Penelope  employed 
with  their  maidens  at  their  looms  $  and 
Solomon  says,  ee  She  maketh  herself  co¬ 
coverings  of  tapestry.” 

Tapestry,  then,  it  is  fully  proved,  with¬ 
out  appealing  to  other  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  among  the  earliest  inventions 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  To  suppose,  with  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  that  “  the  earliest  account  of  its 
appearance  in  England  is  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,”  is  quite  absurd,  and 
equally  ignorant  as  to  imagine  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  west  by  the  Saracens, 
whose  religion  forbade  them  the  use  of 
both  pictures  and  images,  or  statues. 
That  the  Normans  were  well  acquainted 


with  this  art,  we  need  go  no  iunner  to 
show  than  by  referring  to  the  celebrated 
Bayeux  tapestry  still  preserved  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  and  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  transactions  between  Harold  the 
Saxon  and  William  the  Conqueror.  M. 
Lancelot  thus  describes  this  piece  of  ta¬ 
pestry,  which  is  worked  on  a  white  linen 
cloth,  one  foot  eleven  inches  in  depth,  and 
212  feet  in  length  . — <e  C’est  un  piece  de 
toile  de  lin  de  dix  neuf  pouces  de  haut,  sur 
deux  cens  dix  pieds  onne  pounces  de  long, 
sur  la  quelle  on  a  trace  de  figures  avec  de 
la  laine  couchee  et  croisee  a  peu  pres 
comme  on  hache  une  premiere  pans6e  au 
crayon.” 

This  toilette  du  due  Guillaume,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  needle  work  of  his 
queen,  assisted  by  her  honourable  maids. 

But  tapestry  and  its  use  were  equally 
well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  to  the 
Normans,  their  conquerors,  as  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  might  have  learnt  by  referring 
to  the  early  Saxon  poems  still  extant,  or 
their  translations,  still  easier  of  access.  In 
the  Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf,  written  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  the  following  passage. 

There  was  then  a  number 
of  men  and  women, 
who  in  the  wine-chamber 
of  the  great  mansion  prepared — 

There  shone,  variegated  with  gold, 

The  WEB  ON  THE  WALLS  ! 

Many  wonders  to  the  sight  of  each  of  the 
warriors 

that  would  gaze  on  it,  became  visible.” 

Aldhelm,  another  Saxon  poet,  also,  in 
his  De  Laud.  Virg.  tells  us,  that  these 
tapestry  curtains  were  stained  with  purple 
and  many  other  colours,  that  they  were 
ornamented  with  splendid  figures  and 
beautiful  embroidery,  and  were  also 
woven.  t(  If  finished,”  says  he,  te  of 
one  colour  uniform,  they  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  beautiful  to  the  eye.” 

Ingulphus  informs  us  that  in  the  best 
apartments  of  the  richer  Saxons,  the 
walls  were  covered  with  hangings,  many 
of  which  were  even  wrought  of  silk,  and 
some  of  them  shining  with  the  figures 
of  golden  birds  in  needle-work,  some 
woven  in  looms,  and  others  quite  plain. 

There  is  also  mention  made  (see  Gale 
Script,  495)  of  the  tapestry  of  a  certain 
lady,  wherein  were  represented  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  her  husband,  as  a  record  and 
honourable  testimony  of  noble  conduct. 

Another  lady  of  the  name  of  Wynfleda, 
bequeaths  in  her  will  (says  Turner  from 
Hickes  Praef.  and  Diss.  Ep.  54)  a  long 
heall  wahrift  and  a  short  one.  Wulfur 
also  in  his  will  bequeaths  an  heall  wah- 
rifta.  Nor  were  these  pieces  of  tapestry 
confined  to  the  sole  purpose  of  ornament¬ 
ing  rooms,  for  Ingulphus  mentions  gar- 
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ments  and  robes  of  silk,  woven  with  eagles 
of  gold. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  prove  how  erroneous  Allan 
Cunningham’s  assertion  is  respecting  the 
era  when  tapestry  was  first  known  to  be 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  also  what  high 
antiquity  that  beautiful  art  may  claim 
among  some  of  the  most  polished  nations 
of  the  east.  f.p. 


AN  OLD  STORY  VERSIFIED. 

For  the  Olio . 

Said  a  sick  man  one  day, 

To  the  famed  Mr.  A. 

“  I  have  got,  Sir,  a  pain  in  my  head.” 

“  By  the  cut  of  your  eye, 

I  see  you  must  die,” 

Says  the  Doctor,  “  so  go  home  to  bed. 

“  Now,  Sir,  mind  what  I  say ; 

If  you  don’t  die  to-day, 

Come  to-morrow  with  speed  to  my  house; 

And  I’ll  see  if  I  can 
Save  a  poor  dying  man, 

And  thus  Death  of  his  prey  for  once  chouse.” 

Well,  the  man  went  up  stairs, 

Fast  conn’d  o’er  his  prayers. 

Then  laid  himself  down  on  his  bed; 

But  old  Mors  he  came  not. 

His  appointment  forgot. 

And  took  some  other  man  in  his  stead. 

He  had  not  a  blink 
Of  sleep,  nor  a  wink, 

His  thoughts  with  such  horrors  were  filled  ; 

In  the  morning  he  thought 
He’d  his  life  dearly  bought, 

For  with  affright  he  nearly  was  killed. 

With  the  day  his  fears  vanish’d, 

Grim  Death’s  image  was  banish’d, 

And  he  then  for  the  first  time  felt  sleepy  ; 
When  a  smart  double  rap 
At  the  door  broke  his  nap. 

And  before  him  stood  John  Abernethy. 

“  Well — your  dead,  I  suppose  ?” 

The  man  answer’d,  “  God  knows! 

I  have  had  such  a  night  of  suspense 
Says  the  Doctor,  “  That’s  right; 

Your  excitement  last  night 
Allows  you  with  one  to  dispense. 

“  What  that  sweat,  Sir,  has  done, 

Nought  else  under  the  sun 
Would  have  answer’d  the  purpose  intended  ; 
When  medicine  won’t  do. 

We  must  try  something  new. 

For  no  physic  your  case  would  have  mended.” 

R.H. 


Ojc  flatz  23oo!t. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  erected  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  each  individual  of  their  numerous 
deities.  These  buildings  were  conse¬ 
quently  of  limited  extent,  and  their  co¬ 
lumns  of  corresponding  proportions.  The 
citizens  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  or 
attended  public  festivals,  comprehended 


large  masses  of  the  people,  in  which 
event  the  officiating  priest  or  priestess 
entered  the  temple,  and  the  assembled 
votaries  were  grouped  without.  In  our 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  the  population 
of  a  city  is  often  congregated  for  hours  ; 
and  how  magnificently  adapted  for  this 
object  is  the  vast  and  solemn  interior  of 
a  gothic  cathedral,  in  which  the  voice  of 
the  priest  reverberates  like  thunder,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  people  rises  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  gust,  praising  the  great  father  of  all, 
and  rousing  the  affrighted  conscience  of 
the  infidel,  while  the  mighty  organ,  the 
tyrant  of  music,  rages  like  a  hurricane, 
and  rolls  his  deep  floods  of  sound  in  sub¬ 
lime  accompaniment  I  How  grand  were 
the  conceptions  of  the  rational  barbarians 
to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  these 
vast  and  noble  structures  l  And  how 
immeasurably  they  surpass  for  all  medi¬ 
tative  and  devotional  objects,  the  modern 
application  of  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  to  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship.  Had  any  necessity 
existed  to  borrow  designs  from  these 
sources,  we  should  rather  have  modelled 
our  churches  from  their  theatres,  the  plan 
of  which  is  admirably  fitted  for  oratorical 
purposes,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
numbers.  Blackwood’s  Mag. 

Medical  men  generally  meet  their  end 
with  composure.  We  do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  any  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  expressing  a  fear  of  death.  On 
the  contrary,  many  examples  might  be 
adduced,  of  remarkable  calmness  and 
resignation.  When  friends  called  on 
Dr.  Woodvelle,  and  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  hopes  of  recovery— “  I  am  not  so 
silly,”  said  the  doctor,  “  as  to  mind  what 
they  say,  I  know  my  own  case  too  well, 
and  that  I  am  dying  ;  a  younger  man, 
with  better  stamina,  might  think  it  hard 
to  die,  but  why  should  I  regret  to  leave 
such  a  diseased,  worn-out  carcase  as 
mine  ?”  The  carpenter  with  whom  he 
lodged,  had  not  been  always  on  the  best 
terms  with  him.  Woodvelle  said  he 
should  wish  to  let  the  man  see  that  he 
died  in  peace  with  him,  and,  as  he  had 
never  much  occasion  to  employ  him,  de¬ 
sired  he  might  be  sent  for  to  come  and 
measure  him  for  his  coffin.  This  was 
done,  the  carpenter  came,  and  took  mea 
sure  of  the  doctor,  who  begged  him  not 

to  be  more  than  two  days  about  it - 

“  for,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  not  live  beyond 
that  tune,”  and  he  did  actually  die  just 
before  the  end  of  the  next  day.  He  got 
between  one  and  two  thousand  pounds  by 
his  medical  botany,  and  with  the  money 
bought  a  small  estate,  which  he  left  to 
his  natural  daughter,  being  all  the  pro- 
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perty  he  possessed.  A  contemporary  and 
friend  of  his.  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  also 
expired  under  similar  circumstances. — 
He  desired  his  youngest  daughter,  who 
was  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  to  take  up  a 
book  and  read  to  him ;  she  read  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  doctor 
said,  f(  Stop,  go  out  of  the  room,  I  am 
going  to  die.”  She  put  down  the  book, 
and  went  out  of  the  room  to  call  an  at¬ 
tendant,  who  immediately  went  into  the 
bed-room,  and  found  Fordyce  had  breath¬ 
ed  his  last. 


THE  INQUISITION. 

This  horrid  tribunal  was  first  instituted 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  about  the  year  1200. 
Its  first  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
Albigenses  in  the  South  of  France;  in  a 
short  time  it  found  its  way  into  almost 
e^ery  country  in  Europe,  (Britain  ex¬ 
cepted)  where  popery  was  the  dominant 
religion.  The  most  active  and  celebrated 
of  these  tribunals,  was  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition,  which,  by  an  uncommon  perver¬ 
sion  of  language,  was  called  the  Holy 
Office.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Spain 
about  the  year  1231,  and  was  sufficiently 
active  and  intolerant  in  that  country  until 
1481,  when  Ferdinand  V.  and  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  IV.  established  what  is  called  the 
Modern  Inquisition,  under  the  direction  of 
Inquisitors-General,  with  a  host  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers.  The  history  of  this  de¬ 
testable  court  has  been  written  by  various 
authors,  but  the  most  authentic  is  that  of 
the  late  M.  Liorente  in  four  thick  volumes, 
drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition, 
of  which  he  had  been  Secretary,  j.w.b. 

CURIOUS  CALCULATION. 

The  number  of  spawn  laid  by  some 
fish  is  almost  incredible  ;  the  roe  of  a  cod 
fish,  for  example,  in  the  space  of  the  cube 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  contains  250 
eggs  ;  and,  according  to  that  proportion, 
the  whole  must  contain  about  1,000,000. 
Mr.  Lewenhock  tells  us,  that  in  the  space 
of  a  small  sand  of  the  male  seed  of  the 
cod  fish,  there  are  about  10,000  animal- 
culm.  Now,  supposing  every  egg  or 
spawn  of  a  single  cod  fish  should  come  to 
perfection,  and  that  in  five  years  every 
one  of  these  fish  should  be  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  others,  supposing  only  one  half  of 
them  female,  the  increase  of  them  would 
be  then  5,000,000,000  ;  and  five  years 
afterwards,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
above  a  thousand  myriads  of  myriads, 
which  increase  in  the  space  of  ten  years 
from  a  single  fish,  would  give  us  room  to 
suppose,  that  in  a  thousand  years,  at 
that  rate,  the  cod  only,  so  propagated, 
would  fill  more  space  than  the  whole 
world  contains.  clarence. 


CHINESE  MONET. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  have 
no  other  coin  but  a  small  copper  one, 
called  youngsteen ,  but  commonly  cash , 
worth  about  one-third  of  an  English  far¬ 
thing.  The  Cochin-Chinese  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  coin,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Chinese,  with  the  names  of  their  kings 
in  Chinese  characters,  like  those  of  the 
emperors  of  China  on  the  native  coin, 
only  the  Cochin-Chinese  want  the  Tar¬ 
tar  characters  on  the  reverse  side.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  great  import¬ 
ation  |of  Cochin-Chinese  cash  into  the 
south  of  China,  so  that  the  current  money 
of  the  market  was  one  half  of  it  foreign. 
The  circumstance  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  by  one  of  the 
Yu-she  censors,  and  an  order  from  the 
military  board,  the  horseguards  at  Pe¬ 
king,  has-been  received  by  the  governor 
of  Canton,  interdicting  the  use  of  their 
foreign  cash.— Canton  Reg. 


LITTLE  JOHN. 

The  famous  Little  John,  so  well  known 
in  ancient  English  ballads,  as  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  Robin  Hood,  lies  buried  in  Hether- 
sedge  churchyard,  in  the  Peak  of  Derby¬ 
shire  :  one  stone  is  placed  at  his  head, 
another  at  his  feet,  and  part  of  his  bow 
hangs  up  in  the  church.  i.w.b. 

PAPER  CURRENCY - A  CHINESE  CUSTOM. 

In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  of 
Delhi,  a.d.  1325,  is  the  following  mention 
of  “  paper  currency.” — “  The  king,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  his  people,  adopted  his 
ideas  upon  currency  from  a  Chinese  cus¬ 
tom  of  using  paper  on  the  emperor’s 
credit,  with  the  royal  seal  appended,  in 
lieu  of  ‘  ready  money.*  ”  e.x. 


CBrfgmtf. 

For  the  Olio . 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  WINES. 

Our  Mountain  wines  are  brought  from 
the  mountains  around  Malaga ;  Muxa- 
dine  or  Muscadel,  is  a  French  wine  chiefly 
produced  in  Provence  and  Languedoc  ; 
Port  derives  its  name  from  Oporto  or 
Porto,  a  handsome  town  in  Portugal  ; 
Hock,  or  Hockamore  is  mostly  made  in 
Hockheim,  or  Hockham,  a  village  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine  ; 
Tent  is  tinto  tinged,  or  red  wine ;  Sherry 
is  derived  fromXeres,  situated  in  the  south 
of  Spain  ;  Malmsey  comes  from  Malva- 
sia,  in  Peloponnesus.  This  wine  was 
afterwards  produced  at  Alicant,  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  and  Madeira.  Sack  is  a  corruption 
of  sec,  signifying  dry  ;  the  wine  being 
made  from  half-dried  grapes  ;  it  is  mostly 
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brought  from  the  Madeira  Islands,  and 
from  Palma,  one  of  the  Canaries  ;  Claret, 
pale  red,  is  a  name  given  by  the  French 
to  wines  of  a  clear  transparent  colour ; 
Schiraz  is  so  named  from  Schiras,  or  Schi- 
rauz,  a  city  of  Persia,  called  the  Athens 
of  Persia  ;  Tokay  is  brought  from  a  town 
in  Upper  Hungary  of  the  same  name. 

-  J.W.B. 

The  saying  c  the  Mullet  feeds  the 
Gullet .’ — When  the  Romans  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  luxury  that  the  f  Mul¬ 
let’  was  reckoned  stale,  which  did  not 
die  in  the  hands  of  the  guest,  it  was  said, 
that  the  throat  was  ever  open  to  receive 
the  greatest  dainty.  Thus,  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Pas  Bleu, 

Intemp’ranee,  list’ning  to  the  tale, 

Forgot  the  Mullet  growing  stale  ; 

And  admiration,  balanced,  hung 

’Twixt  Peacock’s  brains  and  Tully’s  tongue. 

An  old  Heraldist  says,  c  that  all  fishes 
that  are  born  feeding,  shall  in  blazon  be 
termed  devouring,  and  that  whereon  they 
feed  must  be  expressed.  The  Mullet  is 
born  by  Sir  John  Mallet.  p.r.j. 

Derivation  of  Midwife. — This  word 
is  derived  from  Mede  Wife,  a  woman 
of  merit  or  worth.  Henshaw  says^  it  is 
a  woman  hired  for  money  ;  and  Minshew, 
that  because  she  is  employed  by  wives 
in  the  midst  of  danger.  e.x. 

Newport  Pagnell. — It  is  stated,  there 
were  two  sisters,  Peggy  and  Nelly  ; 
these  sisters  left  a  piece  of  free  land  to 
the  parish  of  Newport,  and  that  their 
names  might  be  coupled  with  the  bequest, 
it  was  resolved  to  add  them  to  the  original 
cognomen  of  Newport.  Hence  Peggy 
and  Nelly  being  contracted  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Romans,  the  place  has 
been  called  Newport,  Peg  or  Pag-nell, 
to  this  day.  j.r.p. 

What!  Wansford  in  England? — At 
Wansford  in  Lincolnshire,  there  is  the 
sign  of  the  f  Haycock’  with  a  country¬ 
man  gazing  at  it.  It  stands  just  over  the 
bridge,  which,  as  the  legend  goes,  gave 
rise  to  its  application.  At  some  distance 
down  the  meadows  a  man  being  very 
tired,  sat  down  on  a  large  haycock  and 
fell  asleep.  Meanwhile,  a  storm  arose, 
and  the  floods  increasing  fast,  swept  the 
haycock  on  which  the  man  slept  quite 
away  from  its  ground,  down  the  river, 
floating  to  the  bridge  ;  and  who,  by  the 
time  he  arrived  there,  awoke  by  the  in 
terposition  of  some  villagers  that  were 
witnessing  his  perilous  situation  ;  and  who 
handed  him  safely  to  land  on  the  other 
side.  As  soon  as  he  collected  his  senses, 
he  asked  inoffensively  where  he  was  ? 
‘  At  Wansford,  to  be  sure,’  they  replied. 
c  What !  Wansford  in  England  V  he  eja¬ 
culated.  f Ay,  even  so,’  was  the  re  ¬ 


joinder.  ‘  Then,’  said  he,  f  come,  mates 
let  us  drink  to  the  haycock  at  the  nex 
house,’  which  they  complied  with  wil¬ 
lingly,  and  the  question,  f  What !  Wans¬ 
ford  in  England?’  has  remained  as  a 
practical  joke  ever  since.  j.r.p. 

ORIGIN  OF  LIGHTING  THE  STREETS. 

In  1417,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
it  was  decreed  by  a  Court  of  Common 
Council,  that  a  lighted  candle  should  be 
placed  in  a  lanthorn  at  every  door  in  the 
city,  every  night  throughout  the  winter. 

H.B.A.. 
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Chop  Chirch. — This  expression  which 
was  translated  from  some  of  the  old  Latin 
testaments,  was  applied  to  parsons  who 
exchanged  livings  from  one  amount  to  a 
higher,  till  they  obtained  a  benefice  to 
their  minds.  Some  of  the  old  poets  al¬ 
luded  to  the  practice  in  ridicule  of  the 
(  shepherdes  of  the  flockes,*  when  they 
called  them  chopchirchers ,  and  f  solde 
their  benefice  to  hire,’  and  got  rich  by 
chop chir chin g ,  e  leaving  their  dirty  flocks 
in  the  mire.* 

Carline  Thistle. — This  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Great,  whose  army  was  preserved  from 
the  plague  by  the  proper  application  of 
its  root. 

Care  Cloth. — A  fine  linen  cloth  laid 
over  the  new  married  couple,  kneeling 
till  mass  was  ended.  Hence,  in  an  old 
ballad :  — 

My  carecloth  they  have  taken  off 
Before  I  said  my  mass; 

And  my  bridegroom  dear  they  have  caused  to 
hear 

What  a  giddy  wench  I  was. 

And  again. 

As  we  were  kneeling  side  by  side, 

Our  masses  whispering  o’er  ; 

The  De’el  our  carecloth  took  off  on  his  back, 
And  the  priest  he  laugh’d  and  swore.  p. 

mm\x  i  wnt*. 


Permanent  Ink. — Ink  made  of  the 
following  ingredients  Mr.  Murray  says, 
he  found  triumphant  over  the  most  violent 
chemical  agencies,  and  of  whose  per¬ 
manence  in  valuable  records  there  can 
be  no  doubt . 

^  oz.  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution. 

I  oz.  of  nitrate  of  iron  in  solution. 

^  oz.  of  prussiate  of  ammonia  in  solution 
oz.  of  tincture  of  galls. 

A  portion  of  finely  levigated  Indian 
ink  and  gum  arabic  added  to  these  in¬ 
gredients,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  M. 
The  fluid  ounce  is  to  be  here  understood. 
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Simple  process  for  restoring  illegible 
MSS. — The  restoration  of  illegible  ma¬ 
nuscripts  may  be  obtained,  Mr.  Murray 
informs  us,  by  the  following  process  : 

To  effect  this  desideratum,  apply  very 
finely  powdered  chlorate  or  oxymuriate 
of  potassa,  mixed  with  the  tincture  of 
galls  hot  to  the  manuscript  with  a  sponge, 
and  when  dry  lime-water  should  be  passed 
over  the  surface.  The  application  of 
the  tincture  of  galls,  combined  with 
oxymuriate  of  potassa,  by  means  of  a 
sponge,  may  be  repeated  if  the  manu¬ 
script  is  found  not  sufficiently  restored. 

It  is  preferable  to  use  the  sponge  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  press¬ 
men,  when  using  the  balls  to  ink  their 
types,  rather  than  wiping  the  sponge 
over  the  surface. 

Chinese  Mode  of  making  Vermillion. 
— Take  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  in  the 
proportion  of  sixteen  taels  of  the  former 
to  four  of  the  latter  ;  after  powdering  the 
sulphur  place  them  in  an  earthern  jar, 
the  outside  of  which  must  be  plastered 
with  mud  and  salt,  to  the  thickness  of 
three  inches  and  a  half  ;  place  an  iron 
cover  on  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  let  it 
be  kept  constantly  moist.  Plaster  the 
sides  of  it  so  as  to  let  there  be  no  passage 
for  air.  Then  place  the  jar  in  an  oven, 
with  120  catties  of  charcoal.  Let  this 
be  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
next  morning  about  the  same  hour  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire,  and  at  noon,  take  it  out 
of  the  oven,  and  when  cold  break  the 
jar  in  pieces,  and  take  out  the  contents. 
Pick  out  the  dross,  and  then  reduce  the 
rest  to  a  fine  powder.  Let  this  be  poured 
into  a  large  jar  full  of  water.  After  a 
time  a  thin  coating  is  found  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  which  is  carefully 
skimmed  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  water 
let  off ;  after  a  time  this  operation  is  re¬ 
peated,  the  third  time  all  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  the  sediment  is  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  dry,  and  afterwards  taken  out 
in  cakes.  This  last  portion  of  the  Ver¬ 
million  is  called  the  heart  of  Vermil¬ 
lion.” — Asiatic  Jour. 

Chinese  mode  of  making  Indigo.— 
Immerse  fifty  catties  of  indigo  leaves  in 
a  vat  of  clear  water,  let  them  be  washed 
clean,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  after  which 
let  them  be  steeped  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  small  jar  of  burnt  shell 
ashes  must  then  be  added,  and  the  whole 
stirred  up  with  a  bamboo.  Clear  off  the 
scum,  and  throw  in  half  a  catty  of  the 
powder  of  burnt  ox-hide ;  mix  these, 
and  let  them  settle,  and  when  the  surface 
of  the  water  becomes  transparent,  let  it 
off,  and  expose  the  sediment  which  re¬ 
mains  to  the  open  air  ;  if  rainy  weather 
sender  this  impracticable,  let  a  charcoal 


fire  be  kindled  'round  the  vat.  When 
dry,  the  indigo  may  be  taken  out,  and  is 
fit  for  immediate  use.  The  above  quan¬ 
tity  should  yield  upwards  of  two  catties 
of  indigo. — lb. 


Custom#  al  StartcmjS  Countries 

NORTH  COUNTRY  WEDDING  CUSTOMS. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  observe 
the  usages  and  habits  of  any  race  of  people. 

It  were  pity  that  such  particulars  should  be 
lost.  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Bride  Ale. — The  day  of  marriage  has 
always  been  a  time  of  festivity.  Among 
the  lower  classes  in  Cumberland,  it  glides 
away  amidst  music,  dancing,  and  revelry. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  bridegroom, 
attended  by  his  friends  on  horseback,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  gallop  to  the  house  of  the  bride’s 
father.  Having  alighted,  he  salutes  her, 
and  then  the  company  breakfast  together. 
This  repast  concluded,  the  whole  nuptial 
party  depart  in  cavalcade  order  towards 
the  church,  accompanied  by  a  fiddler,  who 
plays  a  succession  of  tunes  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Immediately  after  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremony,  the  company 
retire  to  some  neighbouring  ale-house, 
and  many  a  flowing  bumper  of  home¬ 
brewed  is  quaffed  to  the  health  of  the  happy 
pair.  Animated  with  this  early  nectar, 
they  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  future 
residence  of  the  bride,  where  a  handker¬ 
chief  is  presented  to  the  first  who  arrives. 
In  Craven,  after  the  connubial  knot  is 
tied,  a  ribbon  is  proposed  as  the  subject  of 
contention,  either  for  a  foot  or  a  horse¬ 
race.  Should  any  of  the  doughty  dispu¬ 
tants,  however,  omit  to  shake  hands  with 
the  bride,  he  forfeits  the  prize,  however 
otherwise  entitled  to  win.  Whoever  first 
reaches  the  bride’s  habitation,  is  ushered 
into  the  bridal  chamber  ;  and  after  having 
performed  the  ceremony  of  turning-down 
the  bed,  he  returns,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  tankard  of  warm  ale,  previously  pre¬ 
pared,  to  meet  the  bride,  to  whom  he 
triumphantly  offers  his  humble  beverage, 
and  by  whom,  in  return,  he  is  presented 
with  the  ribbon,  as  the  honourable  reward 
of  his  victory. 

Bride  Cake. — It  is  customary  in  the 
above  part  of  England,  after  the  bridal- 
party  leave  the  church,  to  have  a  thin 
currant  cake,  marked  in  squares,  though 
not  entirely  cut  through.  A  clean  cloth 
being  spread  over  the  head  of  the  bride, 
the  bridegroom  stands  behind  her,  and 
breaks  the  cake.  Thus  hallowed,  it  is 
thrown  up  and  scrambled  for  by  the  atten¬ 
dants,  to  excite  prophetic  dreams  of  love 
and  marriage,  and  has  much  more  virtue 
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than  when  it  is  merely  put  nine  times 
through  the  ling. 

Bride-wain  is  a  custom  also  observed 
in  Cumberland,  where  the  friends  of  a 
new  married  couple  assemble  together  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  invitation, 
(sometimes  actually  by  public  advertise¬ 
ment)  and  are  treated  with  cold  pies,  fru- 
mentry,  and  ale.  The  company  after¬ 
wards  join  in  all  the  various  pastimes  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  conclusion,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  placed  in  two 
chairs,  the  former  holding  a  pewter  dish 
on  her  knee,  half  covered  with  a  napkin. 
Into  this  dish  every  person  present,  how 
high  or  low  soever,  makes  it  a  point  to 
put  something  ;  and  these  offerings  occa¬ 
sionally  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  name  of  wain  is 
derived  from  a  very  ancient  custom,  now 
obsolete  in  the  north  of  England  of 
presenting  a  bride,  who  had  no  great 
stock  of  her  own,  with  a  waggon  load  of 
furniture  or  provisions.  On  this  occasion 
the  horses  were  decorated  with  ribbons. 


A  RETROSPECTION. 

For  the  Olio. 

Caledonia !  thou  island  of  beauty  and  fame  ! 

Though  fallen  from  thy  greatness  thou  still  art 
the  same 

As  of  yore,  when  thy  panoplied  chieftains  so 
brave, 

Drew  the  sword  in  thy  quarrel  and  fought  to 
the  death. 

That  no  power  might  suhdue  thee,  no  tyrant 
enslave, — 

But  now  Caledonia  e’en  thrall’d  is  thy 
breath ! 

O  why  doth  the  Chieftain  +  of  Ellerslie  sleep! 

He  who  rose  like  the  sun  from  the  measureless 
deep, 

All  as  bright  and  o’erpoweringthe  claymore  to 
wield, 

And  crush  haughty  Edward’s  tyrannical 
power, 

Whose  heart,  Caledonia,  thy  safeguard  and 
shield. 

Though  so  meek  and  forgiving,  taught  princes 
to  cower. 

Grahame,  Douglas  and  Lindsay,  ye  warriors 
of  old. 

Though  cent’ries  have  over  your  memories 
roll’d. 

The  glories  ye ’ve  won,  as  time  hurries  along. 
Gleans  a  lustre  from  ev’ry  swift  year  as  it 
flies. 

As  bright  and  as  pure  as  yon  luminous  throng. 
Whose  radiance,  unsullied,  emblazon  the 
skies. 

But,  farewell  to  the  harp  of  the  minstrel,  its 
strain 

Shall  never  awaken  your  turrets  again ; 

The  desolate  owl  hath  inhabited  there. 

And  wildly  her  coronach  shrieks  to  the  moon; 

And  sorrow  hath  settled  her  home  of  despair 
In  each  mouldering  apartment  of  darkness 
and  gloom.  t.  f. 


<tecti0tfana. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  CONVERT  THE  POPE. 

John  Perrot,  a  fanatical  quaker,  tra¬ 
velled  to  Rome  about  the  year  1655,  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  the  conversion 
of  the  Pope.  His  project,  however,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  “  Holy  Inquisi¬ 
tion,”  who  soon  made  him  their  prisoner  ; 
but,  after  many  examinations,  considering 
him  as  a  madman,  he  was  released  ;  and 
upon  his  return  home,  he  published  a  book 
containing  much  interesting  matter,  with 
the  following  singular  title,  “  Battering 
Rams  against  Rome.’*  h.b.a. 


DIOGENES. 

A  person  asking  Diogenes  what  was  the 
best  dinner  hour,  was  answered,  “  Any 
hour.” — f(  Nay,”  said  the  man,  “  any 
hour  will  not  suit  rich  and  poor  too.” — 
“  But  it  will,  though,”  retorted  the  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  ie  a  rich  man  can  dine  any 
hour  that  he  likes — but  a  poor  man,  any 
hour  that  he  can.”  h.b.a. 


CONUNDRUM. 

Why  is  a  quack  doctor  like  a  bombar¬ 
dier  ? — Because  he  uses  his  mortar  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind.  h.b.a. 


EPITAPH  IN  BANBURY  CHURCHYARD, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

( From  Cole's  MS,  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. ) 

To  the  memory  of  Ric  Richards,  who, 
by  a  gangrene,  first  lost  a  toe,  afterwards 
a  leg,  and,  lastly,  his  life,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1656. 

Ah  !  cruel  death,  to  make  three  meals  of  one  ; 
To  taste  and  eat,  and  eat,  till  all  was  gone  ; 
But  know  thou  tyrant,  when  the  trump  shall 
call, 

He’ll  find  his  feet,  and  stand  when  those  shalt 
fall.  H.B.A. 


MB.  GAYNOSE  THE  9NUFFTAKER. 

If  he’s  not  got  a  nosegay. 

He’s  got  a  gay-nose; 

For,  ’tis  scented  all  day. 

And  contentedly  blows.  joida. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  CHESTS. 

He  had  two  chests — one  fill’d  with  gold. 
The  other  fill’d  with  breath  ; 

Yet,  when  he  caught  a  cold, 

His  chest  of  gold 

Could  not  preserve  his  chest  of  breath 
From  Death.  p.r.j. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  EPICURE. 

At  length,  my  friend,  the  feast  of  life  is  o’er, 
I’ve  eat  enough,  and  I  can  drink  no  more; 
My  night  is  come,  I’ve  spent  a  jovial  day ; 
’Tis  time  to  part;— but,  ah !  what  is  to  pay  ? 

h.b.a. 


+  William  Wallace. 
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Wednesday,  Sept:  29. 

St.  Jerome. — High  Water  8 m  after  4  morn.— 25m  after  4  Aftern. 

St.  Jerome. — Our  saint,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the 
church,  was  born  at  Stridonium,  now  Idigni,  a  small  town  upon  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  Having  triumphed  over  all  vices,  and  made  his  life  a  martyrdom  of 
penance  and  labours,  at  length  by  a  fever  he  died,  much  advanced  in  years,  a.d. 
420.  The  writings  of  St.  Jerome  are  particularly  elegant,  and  his  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  his  subject,  impressive. 

Thursday,  October.  1. 

St.  Piat,  mart.  a.d.  286. — Sun  rises  12m  after  6 — sets  4 7m  after  5. 

Oct.  1,1811. — Expired  at  Dromore,  in  his  82nd  year,  Dr.  Percy,  the  pious,  liberal,  and  bene¬ 
volent,  bishop  thereof.  The  writings  of  this  distinguished  prelate  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  and  his  “  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,”  will  endear  his  name 
to  every  lover  of  Old  English  Poesy. 

Friday,  October  2. 

St.  Thomas, — High  Water  1 7m  after  5  Morn. — 3 5m  after  5  Aftein. 

St.  Thomas.— This  saint  was  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  to  complain  of  wrongs  done  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d. 
1282. 

Oct.  2,  1803. — Died  on  this  day  at  New  York,  John  Adams,  the  successor  of  Washington  in 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  was  a  conspicuous  leader  in 
the  American  revolution. 

Saturday,  October  3. 

St.  Gerard,  Abbot,  died  959. — Sun  rises  1 6m  after  6 — sets  43 m  after  5. 

Oct,  3,  1812. — On  this  day  commenced  the  dreadful  burning  of  Moscow,  which  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  The  firing  of  the  capital  by  the  governor  placed  Buona¬ 
parte  and  his  invading  army  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
a  most  precipitate  retreat.  Before  the  conflagration  began,  Moscow  contained 
9158  houses,  and  afterwards  there  remained  standing  only  2926  ;  and  a  large  part 
of  those  were  materially  damaged. 

Sunday,  October  4. 

SIXTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  2  chap.  Ezekiel  Morn. — 13  chap.  Ezekiel  Even. 

Festival  of  the  Rosary. 

The  festival  of  the  Rosary,  which  takes  place  in  catholic  countries,  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  this  month,  was  instituted  by  Pius  V.  in  thanksgiving  for  the  victory 
gained  over  the  infidels  at  Lepanto,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  October,  1751.  The  habit 
of  saying  the  Rosary  on  the  beads  at  night,  as  practised  by  pious  Christians  at  the 
present  day,  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  office  of  the  Rosary,  as  said  on  this 
festival ;  it  is,  however,  a  practice  of  devotion,  in  which,  by  fifteen  Our  Fathers, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  Hail  Marys ,  the  faithful  are  taught  to  honour  our  divine 
Redeemer  in  the  fifteen  principal  mysteries  of  his  sacred  life.  The  number  of 
these  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  is  often  lessened  in  the  evening  devotions, 
and  in  the  Angelical  Salutation,  repeated  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

Monday,  October  5. 

St.  Placidus. — Moon's  First  Quar.  49m  after  11  night. 

St  Placidus.— Our  Baint  was  the  founder  of  a  monastery  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  where  he  had 
not  lived  many  years  before  a  pagan  barbarian  lauded,  and,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Christian  name,  and  the  religious  profession  of  these  servants  of  God,  put  St.  Pla¬ 
cidus  and  his  fellow-monks  to  the  sword,  and  burnt  their  monastery,  about  the 
year  546. 

Ocf.  5, 1087 •—Anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  King  William  Rufus,  the  second  surviving  son 
of  the  Norman  conqueror.  He  had  all  his  father’s  vices,  without  his  few  virtues, 
a  stern  magnanimity  perhaps  excepted ;  imperious,  cruel,  and  avaricious,  he  re¬ 
garded  his  word  or  oath  only  as  means  to  delude  the  credulous;  religion  he 
scorned ;  an  Israelite  who  knew  his  character,  gave  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
persuade  his  converted  son  to  return  to  Judaism.  Rufus  did  his  honest  endea¬ 
vour,  but  in  vain ;  “Well,”  said  he,  to  the  father,  “  I  have  done  what  I  could, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded.  It  is  not  my  fault,  though,  so  we  will  divide  the  money 
between  us.”  Another  time,  when  ten  Englishmen  had  been  cleared  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  from  a  charge  of  killing  deer,  the  impious  Rufus  exclaimed,  “  Pretty  jus¬ 
tice  above,  indeed,  to  let  ten  such  scoundrels  escape.”  To  close  the  character  of 
Rufus: — He  was  a  man  more  fierce  than  seemed  consistent  with  human  nature. 
By  the  advice  of  the  worst  of  men,  (which  he  always  followed)  he  perpetually  har- 
ras3ed  his  neighbours  with  war,  and  his  own  subjects  with  soldiers  and  taxes. 

Tuesday,  October  6. 

St.  Bruno. — High  Water,  31  m  after  8  Morn. — 12m  after  9  Aftern. 

St.  Bruno  — This  saint,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  died  a.d.  1101. 

Oct .  6,  1794. — On  this  day,  the  committee  of  Public  Safety  announced  to  the  convention,  that 
the  French  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Austrians,  near  Juliers,  in 
Germany.  The  surrender  of  that  city,  which  is  situated  adjacent  to  Cologne, 
was  the  result  of  the  engagement. 
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Btugtratetr  Article. 

VALDRWULF  ;  OR,  THE  FIEND 
OF  THE  MOOR. 

A  SCALDIC  LEGEND. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancient  Saxon.  By  the 

Author  of4*  Tales  of  a  Modern  Genius.” 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Valdrwulf  was  illustrious  in  war  ; 
he  was  the  Etheling  of  the  isles  beyond 
the  eastern  ocean  of  mists. 

He  was  the  pride  of  the  Scald,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Father  of  ages,  whose 
glory  fills  the  halls  of  Valhalla.  He  was 
tall  and  graceful  as  a  pine  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops  of  Scandia  ;  his  strength  was 
like  the  oak’s  in  the  forest  of  Andreswald; 
his  flowing  lucks  streamed  on  the  winds 
like  the  golden  banner  of  Ella  ;  his  face 
was  beautiful  as  the  countenance  of  Bal¬ 
der,  and  his  eyes  bright  and  sunny  as 
those  of  the  luminous  Genii  who  dwell  in 
the  boundless  heaven*  ;  his  voice  to  his 
friends  was  sweet  as  the  honey-dew  that 
blesseth  the  night-biown  flowers  of  the 


*  Vide  the  ninth  fable  of  the  Edda, 
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valley,  dropping  from  the  fountain  of 
Past  Timef  -but  his  shout  in  the  day 
battle,  rang  like  the  voice  of  Thor,  when 
he  thunders  in  the  stormy  chamber  of  his 
clouds ;  his  sinewy  limbs  were  marked 
with  spell-figures  and  devices  of  many 
colours  ;  for  he  was  of  the  warlike  race 
of  the  Angles.  J 

Ella,  who  had  won  dominion  in  the  sea- 
encircled  land  of  the  Britons,  whose 
raven-banner  had  conquered  its  southern 
shores,  but  could  not  his  kingly  state  pro¬ 
tect  in  peace,  sent  to  Valdrwulf  for  aid 
against  his  foes,  that  he  might  take  Caer- 
Andred,  their  chief  city  of  strength. 

Valdrwulf  drew  his  sword,  and  clashed 
on  his  sounding  buckler  the  signal  of  war¬ 
fare  ;  he  girded  on  his  garments  of  ring- 


f  Vide  the  eighth  fable  of  the  Edda. 

X  Some  of  my  readers  may  wonder  what  I 
mean  by  tattooing  a  Saxon,  but  with  old  Alice 
“  I  don’t  says  Its  possible,  I  only  say  its  true,” 
that  such  a  practice  did  exist  among  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  if  Malmsbury  is  to  be  believed,  who 
asserts  that  the  Angles  not  only  wore  heavy 
gold  bracelets  on  their  arms,  but  also  “  pic- 
turatis  stigmatibus,” — a  species  of  tattooing 
on  their  skins. 
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ing  steel,  brightly  gleaming  like  the  meteor 
visions  of  the  northern  skies. 

His  valiant  companions  followed  him 
to  the  crowded  shore  ;  there  he  dispensed 
bracelets  of  gold  and  gems,  the  spoils  of 
his  might,  and  filled  with  money-gifts  the 
hands  of  the  brave.  His  banner  floated 
on  the  ocean  winds,  from  the  tall  mast  of 
his  war-ship,  stored  with  the  weapons  of 
Hilda,  with  the  glittering  apparel  of  he¬ 
roes,  and  precious  vessels  of  fine  gold 
and  silver. 

The  white-bosomed  maiden  of  Rothgar 
had  often  viewed  with  delight  the  noble 
form  of  Valdrwulf,  and  listened  in  her 
father’s  chamber  of  shields  to  the  song  of 
the  Scalds,  as,  from  the  harp,  came  the 
sweet  sound  of  song  to  the'  praise  of  his 
gallant  exploits. 

But  Valdrwulf  vowed  to  Odin,  to  the 
father  of  spells,  never  to  know  the  joys 
of  love,  till  he  had  won  rule  and  power 
in  the  white  Isle  of  the  West. 

The  maiden  of  Rothgar  forsook  her 
father’s  bannered  halls  ;  she  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  cupbearer  in  the  gilded  chamber  of 
Thegns,  nor  witnessed  its  joyous  games, 
or  listened  to  the  music  that  wandered 


from  the  harp  of  the  Scald  she  fled  in 
sorrow,  no  one  knew  the  place  of  her 
abode. 

There  came  to  Valdrwulf,  as  he  mounted 
the  deck,  a  lovely  youth  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  field  ;  his  white  buckler,  without 
device,  hung  on  his  arm,  which  showed 
he  yet  had  won  no  trophies  in  fight ;  his 
seaxanf  glittered  by  his  side,  but  his  eyes 
of  diamond  fire,  outshone  the  lustre  of  his 
brand ;  while  his  hair  flowed  over  the 
rings  of  his  mail  in  dark  clusters,  rich  as 
the  tresses  of  Frey  a,  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty. 

(i  l  swear  to  follow  Valdrwulf,”  cried 
the  youth,  f(  over  the  field  of  pirates,  the 
stormy  path  of  the  merchant,  to  the  white 
land  in  the  west,  which  lies  beyond  the 
mists  of  the  hazy  ocean,  to  be  his  loving 
brother  in  arms,  and  if  he  fall,  to  perish 
by  his  side.” 

Valdrwulf,  the  giver  of  bracelets,  was 
charmed  with  the  noble  beauty  and  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  youth.  They  vowed  eternal 
friendship  in  each  other’s  arms ;  they 
pierced  their  veins,  they  tasted  each  other’s 
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blood  mingled  with  wine,  from  a  golden 
cup,*  the  pledge  of  truth  and  constancy  ; 
and  poured  forth  the  remainder  to  Odin, 
king  of  battles. 

The  sea- winds  are  filling  the  lifted 
sails  of  the  kingly  war-ship  of  Valdrwulf. 
She  tilts  the  white  surge  from  her  prow, 
and  mounts  gallantly  the  wide -rolling 
billows.  The  waves  of  ocean  are  turned 
to  gold,  and  the  heavens  glow  like  the 
choicest  ruby  ;  the  purple  cloud  throne 
of  the  sun,  the  king  of  splendours,  rests 
on  the  ocean’s  sapphire  verge  ;  sea  and 
sky  are  enshrined  in  glory,  while  afar 
off,  the  dim  vessel  appears  like  a  shadowy 
spot  on  the  bright  orb  of  the  moon. 

Ella  siis  thoughtful  on  the  dais,  retired 
from  the  place  of  combat,  the  meeting  of 
the  armed. 

He  sits  gloomy  and  sad,  at  the  feast  of 
warriors  in  his  lofty  pavilion,  hung  with 
gleaming  web,  and  pictured  cloth  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold,  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 
near  the  walls  of  Caer-Andred.  Hard 
fought  had  been  the  battie  of  the  day,  for 
the  Britons  stood  firm  on  their  bulwarks 
of  strength.  Saxon  blood  drenched  the 
mounds  that  encompass  the  hill  city  of 
the  Cymry, ,  and  many  places  are  empty 
at  the  banquet,  wont  to  be  filled  with  the 
dark-browed  warriors  of  renown. 

But  it  is  not  the  battle  alone  that  thins 
the  ranks  of  weaponed  men  in  the  host  of 
the  war  king  of  the  south.  The  giant 
fiend  of  the  moor,  a  monster  demon  that 
delights  in  murder,  enters  the  camp,  when 
deep  sleep  falls  on  the  Thegns,  and  dyes 
his  iron  club  in  their  gore.f 

How  he  enters  undiscovered,  or  how 
he  returns,  sated  with  hot  blood,  none  can 
tell. 

But  now  the  mead-cup  circles  joyously 
round  the  lord  of  his  kinsmen  in  that  tent 
of  shields,  and  the  Scald  of  the  feast 
strikes  his  harp  to  valiant  deeds  of  other 
years. 

A  shout  rings  through  the  camp  ! — 
Ella  starts  from  his  high  seat,  and  the 
British  watchmen  sound  the  loud  trump 
of  alarm,  snatching  their  weapons  from 
the  walls  of  their  fortress. 

A  messenger  informed  King  Ella  that 
Valdrwulf  Etheling  of  the  Isles,  and  his 
valianl-lookir.g  bands,  were  arrived  at  the 
camp  from  their  wave  journey  over  the 
deep  waters  of  the  loud  sounding  ocean. 
Joyously  were  they  welcomed  to  the  pa¬ 
vilion  of  the  princely  son  of  Odin.  Now 
came  forth  Eigitha  the  queen,  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  men  of  strength  ;  her  robes  of 


*  Saxo.  Gram.  lib.  1. 

+  This  incident  is  borrowed  from  the  Saxon 
poem  of  Beowulf  in  the  British  Museum. 


needle-work  were  wrought  with  figures  of 
gold  and  crimson  ;  on  her  head  and  arms 
were  bands  of  starry  jewels,  and  her 
white  veil  flowed  down  her  shoulders, 
like  the  mantling  foam  of  the  rock-e’er- 
leaping  torrent.  Her  eye  was  bright 
with  pleasure,  and  her  voice  like  musib 
that  comes  over  the  moonlight  waters  of 
summer.  She  gave  the  hydromel  cup  to 
the  illustrious  strangers  cf  battle,  and 
filled  the  horn  of  hospitality  to  its  goldeti 
brim. 

Then  was  told  by  King  Ella,  sitting  on 
his  stool  of  power,  the  strange  tale  of  the 
Fiend  of  the  Moor,  the  Tbyrse  0f  the  black 
valley.  Valdrwulf  vowed  to  encounter 
him  alone.  The  paleness  of  fear  came 
over  the  cheek  of  his  youthful  friend,  like 
the  white  cloud  passing  athwart  the  glory  - 
ful  moon  ;  but  the  warriors  marked  not 
ttie  change  which  fell  on  him,  pondering 
deep  on  the  nightly  visitation  of  the  blood- 
quaffing  Fiend  of  the  Moor. 

The  liour  of  rest  came  on  ;  Ella  and 
his  queen,  with  her  damsels,  beautiful  as 
the  shining  elves,  withdrew  to  the  bright 
web-hung  tent  of  repose.  The  warders 
prepared  the  couch  of  sleep  for  the  stran¬ 
gers  ;  they  took  (he  mail  of  gleaming 
rings j,  the  cap  of  steel  with  its  eagle 
plumes,  from  the  weary  Etheling  of  the 
Isles  ;  he  sunk  with  his  chiefs  on  the 
rushy  couch,  and  his  spirit  wandered  in 
the  fairy  land  of  dreams. 

There  was  a  mournful  sound  in  the 
black  valley  ;  the  winds  of  midnight  came 
forth,  shaking  its  hundred  groves  of  oak. 
The  dark  fiend  of  the  moor  arose  ;  he 
forsook  his  gloomy  solitude  :  the  dim 
cloud  of  the  mountain  was  his  robe,  and 
the  red  meteor  of  the  fen  cast  its  waver¬ 
ing  light  on  his  hideous  visage. 

Onward  he  strode  through  the  camp  of 
the  Saxons  ;  he  thirsted  for  noble  blood, 
he  sought  the  royal  pavilion.  Sleep  went 
before  him  ;  death  was  at  his  side  ;  the 
warders  saw  not  his  coming.  He  stood 
in  the  tent  door — dreadful  as  Loke  the 
evil  one,  fiercely  savage  as  the  wolf  who 
shall  destroy  the  spouse  of  Erigga,  when 
the  twilight  of  the  gods  shall  cover  all 
things  ! 

He  saw  the  beautiful  form  of  Valdr¬ 
wulf ’s  friend,  and  savagely  laughed  aloud 
with  joy.  He  aimed  his  club  at  the  head 
of  the  fair  youth,  whose  darkly  flowing 
locks  became  red  with  gushing  blood  1 

Shrieks  rang  through  the  pavilion. 

Valdrwulf  awoke,  and  saw  the  ghastly 
fiend  standing  over  his  dying  friend, 
shouting  with  joy  !  He  snatched  his  magic 

$  Ring  armour  was  worn  by  the  Saxons, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  ,  Ue 
confirmation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their 
poems. 
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anlace  from  his  pillow, — lie  rushed,  like 
an  evening  lion  seeking  his  prey,  on  the 
hideous  monster. 

Terrible  are  their  blows !  flames  flash 
from  the  eyes  of  the  grim  demon, — but  he 
cannot  prevail  against  the  sword  of  Vald¬ 
rwulf.  He  flies  from  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Etheling,  yelling  like  the  mighty  tor¬ 
rent  in  its  headlong  course  through  the 
valleys  of  winter,  and  escapes  to  the 
boggy  moor  of  the  desart. 

Valdrwulf  knelt  by  his  friend,  his 
brother, — he  called  for  the  leech,  but  it 
was  in  vain  !  He  raised  the  youth  in  his 
arms,  who  hung  over  his  shoulder  with 
gory  brow  and  blood-streaming  locks, 
like  a  lovely  flower  smote  down  by  the 
northern  blast ! 

“  Valdrwulf,  I  go  to  my  narrow  house, 
and  thou  shall  see  me  no  more  for  ever  ! 
Thou  hast  loved  me  as  thy  companion  in 
war,  and  though  thou  didst  scorn  Helga 
in  her  father’s  halls,  she  left  her  home 
and  friends  to  follow  thee  o’er  sea  and 
land  ;  she  has  won  thy  love,  she  dies  in 
thy  arms,  and  she  dies  happy  and  blest ! 
Yes,  dearest  Valdrwulf,  I  glory  in  my 
fate !  for  now  shall  I  meet  thee  in  the 
halls  of  Valhalla,  where  we  shall  dwell 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gods ; 
for  this  blood,  flowing  from  my  veins, 
shall  win  my  entrance  to  the  refulgent 
palace  of  Odin.*  Farewell,  Valdrwulf, 
till  we  meet  in  glory  at  the  banquet  of 
skulls. 

“  I  see  the  shining  maids  of  war  on 
their  white  steeds,  waiting  to  bear  me  to 
the  feast  of  warriors.  Lay  me  on  the 
blazing  pile,  raise  high  my  tomb  in  the 
land  of  strangers,  that  it  may  tell  distant 
ages  where  Helga’s  ashes  rest  in  peace. 

“  Mourn  not  for  me,  but  lift  the  mead 
cup  high  in  revelry,  and  banquet  round 
my  hillock  of  death,  for  I  shall  be  joyous 
in  the  paradise  of  the  brave,  before  the 
thunder-veiled  throne  of  the  King  of 
Spells.  Ah,  Valdrwulf  1” 

Her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came 
from  them,  her  last  sob  was  breathed 
on  the  bosom  of  Valdrwulf. 

•  •  t  •  • 

The  morning  dawned.  King  Ella 
arose,  his  Thegns  harnessed  him  in  the 
proud  apparel  of  war.  He  bowed  at  his 
tent  door  to  the  White  Horse  of  Bin- 
combe  Hill,  whom  he  worshipped  ;  and 
which  his  army  had  there  marked  out 
as  a  proud  and  sacred  trophy  of  their 
victories  over  the  Britons. f  He  now 


*  Odin  excluded  from  his  paradise  all  wo¬ 
men  who  did  die  by  some  violent  death. 

t  The  Saxon  worship  of  the  horse  was  in 
my  opinion  the  true  origin  of  those  horse- 
figures  which  still  remain  on  certain  hills  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  which  cannot 


heard  that  the  fiend  of  the  moor  had 
been  put  to  flight ;  and  he  presented  the 
hero  of  the  Isles  with  a  splendid  gar¬ 
ment  of  steel,  and  a  helmet  of  costly 
workmanship. 

That  day  was  another  battle  fought 
under  the  walls  of  Caer  Andrea.  But 
ere  the  fight  began,  a  British  captive  was 
selected,  of  noble  height  and  daring, 
with  whom  Valdrwulf  was  chosen,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  assembled  host,  to  wage 
sirtgle  combat,  that  the  fate  of  the  general 
conflict  might  be  known. 

Valdrwulf  was  sad  and  heavy  of  heart, 
for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Helga  ;  but 
his  spirit  rose  with  the  battle,  and  her 
death  added  fury  to  his  soul.  He  rushed 
on  the  Briton  in  combat,  as  the  storm 
swollen  river  rolls  against  the  dark  rocks 
in  the  valley  of  Restormal.  They  met 
like  two  foaming  surges  of  the  ocean, 
dashed  against  each  other  by  the  raging 
tempest.  But  the  crooked  seaxen  of  Val¬ 
drwulf  clove  in  twain  the  helmet  of  the 
Briton,  and  he  fell  divided  on  the  bloody 
plain.  A  thousand  shouts  echoed  through 
the  forest  of  Andreswald,  and  the  Saxons 
rushed  on  to  the  battle,  proud  in  the 
assurance  of  victory. 

The  Britons  came  forth  from  the  city 
of  their  strength  to  meet  them,  the  ban¬ 
ners  moved  forward  like  a  thousand  me¬ 
teors  flashing  over  the  skies  of  the  north. 

As  the  torrents  of  winter  rush  down 
the  rocky  steeps  of  Snowdon,  so  descend¬ 
ed  from  their  hill-city  the  Britons  to 
battle.  As  the  sturdy  oaks,  the  children 
of  ages,  in  the  forest  of  Malvern,  scorn 
the  coming  of  the  tempest,  so  the  illus¬ 
trious  Saxons  met  the  arrow  storms  of 
the  Britons. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  thousand  thunders 
echoing  round  the  heights  of  Penmaen- 
mawr.  Like  the  roar  of  a  thousand  bil¬ 
lows  dashing  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of 
Guithor.  So  loud  and  fierce  was  the 
onset,  so  met  the  sons  of  the  sword  in 
the  shock  of  bucklers. 

Ella  the  destroyer  of  kings,  was  a 
raging  pillar  of  fire  !  Valdrwulf  out¬ 
shone  himself  in  arms,  his  anlace  clove 
the  echoing  shields  asunder,  he  drove 
the  Britons  before  him  like  herds  of 


be  attributed  with  any  probability  to  Alfred, 
as  a  memorial  of  his  victories  over  the  Danes. 
To  the  white  horse  of  the  Saxon  god  Suan- 
tovite,  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  groom 
but  the  priests,  the  Saxons  sought  for  presages 
and  the  future  events  of  battle.  There  is  still, 
near  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire,  an  immense  white 
figure  of  a  giant  on  a  hill,  supposed  by  some 
antiquarians  to  be  that  of  a  Saxon  god, — per¬ 
haps  the  god  Thor  ;  for,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
he  holds  a  great  club  in  his  hand— the  maul  or 
mace  of  that  deity. 
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frighted  deer,  when  the  howling  of  wolves 
comes  on  the  blast,  that  shakes  the  leaf¬ 
less  oaks  of  Ardenn. 

That  day  were  the  Cymry  defeated, 
they  retired  to  their  hill-fortress  wearied 
and  sad,  help  was  far  away,  and  none  of 
their  tribe  came  to  their  relief ;  yet  the 
Saxons  took  not  their  defences  that  day. 
The  sun  went  down  on  the  gory  field,  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  evening 
food  of  the  wolf,  amid  the  red  shields  of 
battle.  The  banners  no  longer  glanced 
brightly,  the  spears  sent  forth  no  gleams, 
the  croaking  of  the  raven  was  heard,  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  hastening  to  his  prey, 
and  the  Saxons  retired  to  their  camp  on 
the  plain,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
foe. 

Again  there  was  much  joy  in  their 
tents.  The  pavilion  of  the  king  was 
illuminated  with  blazing  lights,  the  mead 
banquet  was  prepared,  the  warriors  sat 
on  high  stools  covered  with  golden  web, 
the  silver  horns  of  plenty  overflowed  with 
wine  and  the  blood  of  mulberries.*  The 
queen  and  her  damsels  of  beauty  poured 
forth  the  hydromel  liberally,  and  Ethel- 
ing,  Eorl,  and  Thegn,  rejoiced  in  their 
smiles.  The  scalds  of  the  king  awoke 
the  songs  of  Odin,  a  hundred  voices 
joined  the  melodious  tones  of  the  harp. 

All  was  joyous  but  Valdrwulf,  sad 
was  his  heart  for  the  loss  of  Helga,  and 
the  tear  of  silent  sorrow  fell  on  the  gilded 
brim  of  his  mantling  wine  cup. 

The  King  sought  to  soothe  his  grief ; 
he  commanded  that  a  splendid  banner 
should  reward  his  valour  in  tent  and  field, 
he  waved  his  hand,  and  six  noble  steeds 
were  led  into  the  pavilion,  and  presented 
to  the  chief  of  the  Isles ;  they  were  co¬ 
vered  with  rich  mantlings  of  needlework, 
and  their  saddle  bows  shone  with  gems 
and  gold. 

Then  rose  the  queen  Elgitha,  from 
amidst  the  fair  maidens,  and  presented 
him  with  her  armlets,  curiously  spark¬ 
ling  with  precious  jewels. 

“  King  of  Eorls,  helmet  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple,”  said  Valdrwulf,  “  my  deservings 
equal  not  thy  liberal  gifts,  but  my  short 
lived  day  of  fame  draws  to  a  close. — 
Helga,  my  beloved  Helga,  soon  must 
the  struggling  flames  consume  thy  lovely 
form.  I  have  sworn,  as  thy  friend  and 
companion  in  war,  not  to  survive  thee.f 
Grant  then,  great  Odin,  father  of  gods, 
that  my  renown,  like  the  sun,  when  the 
tempests  of  noon  have  passed  away, 
may  set  in  transcendent  glory. 

“Give  me,  O  king  of  shields,  the  no- 


*  Called  morat,  sweetened  with  honey, 
t  Some  of  the  northmen  were  buried  alive 
with  their  friends’  dead  bodies. 


blest  of  these  war- steeds,  and  I  will  go 
forth  and  seek  this  night,  ip  the  black 
valley,  the  fiend  of  the  moor,  the  demon 
who  has  destroyed  thy  people,  and  slain 
my  own  true  Helga.  I  will  revenge  her 
death  or  fall  in  the  conflict.  1  will  bring 
the  head  of  the  monster  at  my  saddle 
bow,  or  never  again  appear  in  thy  tent. 
Amid  the  stormy  mists  of  the  moor,  the 
dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  desert,  I  shall 
glory  to  wrestle  with  the  fiend  1” 

The  warriors  shout  applause,  he  leaps 
on  the  gallant  steed,  he  rushes  forth  } 
through  the  starless  night  to  seek  the 
foul  destroyer,  the  blood-drinking  Thyrse 
of  the  black  valley. 

•  *••••• 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  GOBLIN  LOVER. 

For  the  Olio. 

- —  Such  is  their  wond’rous  art,  the  hapless 
victim 

Blindly  adores  and  drops  into  their  grasp, 

Like  birds  when  gazed  on  by  the  basilisk- 

-  Thk  Vampire. 

In  time  of  yore  when  that  mischievous  race 
Of  elfin  legions  gemm’d  the  moon-lit  green. 

And  buxom  maids  at  morning  dawn  could 
trace 

The  sunny  ringlets  f  where  their  freaks  had 
been : 

For  when  Dan  Phoebus,  glimmering  in  the  east, 
Drives  up  the  hazy  sky  his  fiery  steeds. 

Could  mortal  view  the  relics  of  their  feast  — 
Their  gorgeous  panoply  strewn  o’er  the 
meads. 

To  don  again  when  daylight’s  reign  had  ceased. 

While  Sol  pour’d  down  his  hot  meridian  beam 
They  slumb’ring  lay,  coop’d  up  in  flow’ret 
bells, 

Till  Eve  had  risen  in  her  silvery  sheen 

To  woo  the  sluggards  from  their  scented 
cells  i 

There  lived  in  those  blithe  times  near  Lincoln 
town, 

A  damsel  bright  and  pure  as  morning  dew  ; 

Her  cheek  surpass’d  the  moss-rose  newly 
biown, 

Her  eye  excell’d  the  violet’s  lovely  hue. 

And  dinun ’d  the  jewels  in  her  sparkling  zone* 

Full  many  a  motley  train  of  gallants  came 
In  bi  oider’d  hose  and  furbish’d  gear  bedight, 

Full  many  a  lance  was  couch’d  on  battle  plain. 
To  win  the  hand  of  this  same  lady  bright  ; 

But  she,  alas  !  from  each  gay  wooer  turn’d. 
And  laugh’d  to  *corn  each  love-emhuroen’d 
tale  : 

Her  heart  of  steel  no  spark  of  love  inurn’d. 
They  might  ns  w  11  ha’  sigh’d  unto  the  gale 

As  to  that  breast  from  whence  ’twas  ne’er  re¬ 
turn’d. 

It  chanced  one  summer  eve,  the  sapphire  sky 
Was  spangled  o’er  with  hosts  of  stars,  it 
seem’d 


t  Those  bright  patches  of  grass  often  visible 
in  the  meadows,  are  said  to  be  the  rings 
wherein  the  fairies  hold  their  midnight  gam¬ 
bols. 
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As  though  the  elfin  people,  thron’d  on  high. 
Their  antic  revels  held,  &  flickering  gleam’d 
Along  the  surface  of  a  crystal  tide, 

Whose  waters  dancing  in  the  clear  moon¬ 
shine. 

Reflected  hill  and  tower  and  portal  wide, 

And  ivied  wreaths  that  did  around  them 
twine, 

It  seem’d  that  elf  alone  could  there  abide. 

Anon,  there  came  unto  this  water’s  shore 
A  gallant  youth  in  princely  gear  array’d  ; 
Yet  were  they  much  besoil’d  and  smear’d  with 
gore, 

As  though  he  lately  from  the  fight  had 
stray’d. 

He  sat  him  down  upon  a  moss-clad  stone, 
And  sipp’d  the  waves  that  brawl’d  around 
his  feet  ; 

When  worn  wlih  toil,  his  mantle  o’er  him 
thrown. 

He  yielded  him  to  slumber’s  influence  sweet, 
Whose  letbean  balm  made  woe  no  longer 
known. 

By  this  the  moon  had  heaved  her  silver  rim 
Above  the  margin  of  a  gloomy  cloud, 

H  er  sudden  light  turn’d  every  planet  dim, 

And  soon  to  mortal  ken  reveal’d  a  crowd 
Of  glistening  elves  just  waking  from  repose. 
All  saturate  with  dew,  their  filmy  wings 
Expanding,  on  the  humid  breeze  they  rose, 
While  Eoius  gently  woke  his  cithern  strings 
And  flowers  around  their  musky  scents  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  shining  squadron  now  delighted  view 
The  warrior  youth,  who  soundly  sleeping 
lay; 

Right  little  wist  he  of  the  motley  crew 
That  o’er  him  hung  in  such  divine  array. 

“  What,  ho  !”  cried  one,  the  leader  of  the 
train, 

*  ‘  My  trusty  Puck  unfurl  your  fleetest  wing  ; 
Repair  to  Bhrumild’s  tower  with  might  and 
main. 

And  swift  as  thought  the  scornful  lady  bring. 
By  heaven  her  heart  shall  writhe  in  Cupid’s 
chain  ! 

The  obedient  spirit  vanish’d  in  a  flame 

Of  purple  hue,  and  soon  the  destin’d  tower 
Beheld  afar, — he  gains  the  slumbering  dame. 
And  backward  hies  him  to  his  monarch’s 
bow’r. 

The  youth  awaking,  saw  the  lovely  maid, 

And  wildly  sprung  to  clasp  her  virgin  charms; 
But  Somno’s  leaden  sceptre  o’er  him  play’d, 
And  once  again  he  sank  in  slumber’s  arms. 
When  they  to  wake  the  sleeping  girl  essay’d. 


The  morning  dawn’d,  and  ’stead  of  halcyon 

joy. 

To  Bhrumild’s  heart  brought  grief  and  wan 
despair  ; 

No  pastimes  could  her  restless  thoughts  em¬ 
ploy. 

Grim  Melancholy  reign’d  triumphant  there. 
In  vain  her  vassals  scour’d  the  country  round. 
In  vain  were  constant  proclamations  sent,— 
The  stranger,  nevertheless,  remain’d  unfound; 
Her  youthful  days  in  wretchedness  were 
spent, 

Her  once  light  hours  were  now  in  sorrow 
drown’d. 

One  night  as  wandering  from  her  home  she 
stray’d 

Along  the  margin  of  a  crystal  stream. 


She  thought  upon  its  polish’d  surface  play’d 
A  shadowy  form,  like  that  which  ofta  dream 
Portraitures  to  the  sleeping  lover’s  eye; 

Now  rising  from  the  moon-lit  waves  it  sung. 
While  danced  the  joyous  waters  merrily, 

And  elfin  pipes  anon  symphonious  rung, 
’Mid  clattering  drums  that  oft  resounded  by — 

From  the  world  of  care  and  sorrow 
Come  away — oh,  come  away  ! 

’Neath  our  glassy  waters  follow — 

Come  away — oh,  come  away  ' 

Joy  and  gladness  there  will  meet  ye — 

Come  away — oh,  come  away  ! 

Woe  and  sadness  ne’er  will  greet  ye— 

Come  away — oh,  come  away  ! 

Hasten,  oh,  hasten,  ere  Luna  descends, 
When  chanticleer  croweth  our  revelry  ends. 

She  gazed,  and  smiling  from  the  waters  rose; 
The  sti anger  youth  for  whom  she  long  had 
sigh’d. 

Resolved  to  put  a  period  to  her  woes. 

She  headlong  plung’d  beneath  the  dimpling 
tide. 

The  moon  that  moment  hid  her  pallid  crest 
Beneath  the  western  horizon, — the  maid 
Beheld  the  spectre’s  face,  so  lately  drest 

In  gayest  smiles,  turn  dark  as  midnight’s 
shade; 

His  eyes  flash’d  fire  upon  the  boiling  flood  : 

In  vain  she  shriek’d  for  help,  the  Goblin 
curl’d 

Aroundher  slender  form,  drank  deep  her  blood, 
And  fled,  exulting,  ’neath  his  watery  world. 

T.  F. 


LONDON  AT  FOUR  P.M. 

For  the  Olio. 


Many  writers  have  directed  their  talents 
to  the  “  lively  portraiture”  of  this  gay 
metropolis,  and  depicted  it  at  various  pe¬ 
riods  ;  but  none  that  I  am  aware  of  have 
chosen  the  hour  which  heads  my  sketch. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  selected  cx  the  peep  o’ 
day  ”  as  a  fertile  subject,  and  drawn  it 
with  all  the  rich  tints  of  a  poet  :  last 
month’s  magazine  contained  an  account 
of  the  (e  mighty  city,”  somewhat  later, 
eight  o’clock  perhaps,  and  an  afternoon 
portrait,  “  both  admirable,”  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  newspaper  criticism  on  paint¬ 
ings.  Others  have  no  doubt  employed 
themselves  on  the  same  theme,  and  with 
perhaps  equal  ability,  but  I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  London  4  p.  m.”  having  met 
with  a  biographer  ;  rather  therefore  than 
that  hour  should  remain  unrecorded,  poor 
as  are  my  abilities,  my  pen  should  become 
its  chronicler,  and  obtain  it  a  “  cityation” 
(altho’  a  humble  one)  among  its  more 
fortunate  acquaintance. 

Four  o’clock  p.  m.  is  an  hour  dear  to 
the  liberty-loving  gentlemen  immured 
within  the  walls  of  the  Bank,  the  India 
House,  and  the  South  Sea  House,  for 
then  their  chains  are  broken,  and  once 
more,  Cheapside,  Leadenhall  street,  and 
the  short  stages,  assume  a  lively  appear¬ 
ance,  and  short  gentlemen  with  gingham 
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umbrellas  and  nankeen  smalls  occupy  the 
cushioned  seats  of  Shillebeer’s ( Omnibus/ 
chattering  all  the  while  of  Buffalo  hides 
and  Russian  tallow. 

Woe  betide  the  wight  whose  eye  may 
chance  to  fall  accidentally  on  the  piled- up 
oranges  of  an  itinerant  merchant ! — long 
will  be  his  torment,-— from  Batfk  Build¬ 
ings  to  Mr,  James  Reeves’  splendid  co¬ 
lour  repository,  at  the  end  of  Cheapside, 
will  ‘  Moshes’  pester  him  to  buy  oranges, 
which,  since  the  commencement  of  his 
pilgrimage,  have  risen  from  eight  in 
number  to  twenty-four,  till  a  thundering 
“  D — nit,  1  don’t  want  any,  I  tell  you 
again,”  sends  the  tired  Israelite  to  his  old 
station  at  the  Mansion-House. 

Fashion’s  day  is  now  commencing,  and 
the  parks  are  thronged  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  west  end  ;  carriages 
are  filled  with  elegant  and  fascinating 
women,  stealing  more  hearts  than  Gur¬ 
ney’s  steam  concern  could  carry  in  a 
year  ;  and  young  gentlemen  leaning  on 
one  arm  on  coroneted  curricles,  criticis¬ 
ing  Colburn’s  last  novel,  or  Lady  Dash- 
ington’s  matinees,  excite  more  envy  than 
the  possession  of  paradke.  The  prome¬ 
nade  is  filled  with  elegant  creatures  in 
short  petiicoats,  and  “  false  protuberances 
or  bustles,”  (which,  let  me  tell  your  cor¬ 
respondent  who  proposes  their  suppres¬ 
sion  by  Parliamentary  interference,  are 
considered  by  persons  of  vertu,  the  high¬ 
est  ornament  the  charming  sex  can  be 
guilty  oft,  conscious  of  their  irresistible 
loveliness  and  revelling  in  the  misery  they 
occasion.  The  empty  carriage  of  inquiry 
rolls  its  vacant  tenement  to  learn  whether 
the  friends  of  its  titled  owner  are  still  alive, 
and  hence  the  card  of  congratulation 
which  John,  perhaps  wrapt  in  a  reverie 
of  the  female  conquests  his  gold  epaulets 
and  crimson  plush  inexpressibles  will 
obtain  in  the  servant’s  hall,  deposits  par 
hazard  at  the  house  which  Death  has  just 
visited  in  his  morning  sweep. 

Peep  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  house 
more  eastward,  and  behold  how  inviting 
is  the  clean  table-cloth,  shining  with  the 
polished  knives  and  crystal  glasses,  for  the 
master’s  reception,  while  his  wife  expects 
his  coming  with  anxious  pleasure.  Pre¬ 
sently  comes  a  knock — ’tis  the  father  re¬ 
turned  from  his  morning  employment,  to 
console  himself  with  a  well-dressed  dinner 
and  a  sparkling  glass  of  old  port  with  the 
handsome  youth,  whose  thoughts  are  on 
the  cream  and  claret  cheek  of  the  blush¬ 
ing  beauty  who  sits  beside  him  ;  while 
jests  pass  round,  as  the  absent  lover  an¬ 
swers,  “  Yes,  Madam”  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  s  interrogatories.  Now,  people  re¬ 
mote  from  the  theatre  they  intend  to  visit, 
swallow  their  tea  in  burning  impatience 


“  to  be  in  good  time.”  The  Tower  stairs 
are  thronged  with  passengers  scrambling 
to  be  on  board  the  Gravesend  packets, 
almost  stunned  with  the  unceasing  cry  of 
(e  Want  a  boat.  Sir?— Want  a  boat?” 
and  the  screams  of  timid  females,  as  the 
wherry  in  which  they  have  embarked 
lurches  by  a  sudden  impulse.  Little 
children  wake  from  their  afternoon  nap, 
and  squall  for  pap  and  biead  and  butter  ; 
mamma  standing  over  them,  soothing  their 
wants  with  words  of  no  meaning  and  tick¬ 
ling  corals. 

Walk  down  the  Strand,  and  through 
Leicester-square,  your  path  is  impeded  by 
belles  perdues,  their  cheeks  bedaubed 
with  carmine  and  rouge,  and  your  atten¬ 
tion  arrested  with  the  modesty  they  assume 
—poor  creatures,  how  frequently  are 
they  abused  by  the  hard-hearted  and 
thoughtless. 

How  happy  is  the  youthful  lawyer, 
provided  it  be  Term  time,  when  his 
chancery  lordship  releases  him  from  a 
six  hours’  attendance  on  a  tedious  cause, 
by  forsaking  his  mahogany  seat.  The 
postman’s  bell  is  warning  the  hurr)ing 
merchant  c  his  time  is  almost  up,’  and 
the  wafer  is  placed  so  that  it  scarce 
serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended. 

The  housemaid  now,  her  daily  la¬ 
bour  over,  seats  herself  at  the  kitchen 
window  the  picture  of  cleanliness,  and  as 
she  stitches  a  shirt,  or  hems  a  handker¬ 
chief  for  her  “  ain  kind  dearie  O,”  sings 
some  love  ditty,  where  plenty  of  “  ail 
for  to  go’s,”  and  “  rich  lad ees,”  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  sense  and  rythm  ; 
then  falls,  perhaps,  her  eye  upon  the 
pavilion’d-lid  work  box  “  John”  gave 
her  last  “  Bartlemy  Fair,”  awakening 
visions  of  yearly  christenings  and  wed¬ 
ding  cake,  till  her  head  runs  giddy  at 
the  pleasure  in  anticipation. 

Should  your  affairs  call  you  in  that 
direction,  and  it  be  Saturday,  Shoreditch 
market  has  began  to  lift  its  head,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stalls  are  erecting  for  the  night’s 
mart,  turnips,  kC  praties,”  saucepans, 
ginger  beer,  oysters,  bread,  hot  potatoes, 
chairs  and  crockery,  are  mingled  in 
chaotic  confusion,  fetid  fishwomen  puff 
“  backey”  in  your  faces,  and  “  my 
dear  you”  as  freely  as  their  own  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

At  this  hour,  provided  it  be  Sunday, 
all  is  silent;  public  houses,  those  infa¬ 
mous  resorts  of  vice  and  drunkenness,  are 
closed  for  awhile,  to  the  infinite  misery 
of  their  frequenters  ;  and  all  is  still,  save 
the  laugh  of  some  idle  party,  the  solitary 
rumble  of  a  cabriolet,  or  the  iron  ring 
of  the  shopboy’s  Wellingtons. 

It  is  the  artizan’s  tea  hour ;  peep  into 
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the  miserable  apartments  they  usually 
occupy,  and  a  curious  scene  is  before  you 
— there  he  is  seated  by  his  humble  fire  of 
coke,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  children, 
sipping  his  three  shilling  Bohea  with  alt 
the  gout  of  a  second  Johnson,  while  his 
wife  fills  his  broken  cup  with  the  tawny 
liquid,  or  spreads,  with  unwashed  hands, 
the  butter  on  his  low  priced  4  quartern.’ 

One  more  picture,  and  I  have  done — 
transport  yourself,  “  gentle  reader,”  (for 
that  is  the  usual  term  applied  either  to  a 
timid  girl  or  one  whose  hands  may  be 
4  dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  his  foes,* 
with  indiscriminate  inclusion,)  transport 
your: elf  from  the  artist’s  tea-table  to  the 
street  improperly  called  Grub,  (for  to 
use  a  starved  writer’s  words,  44  Grub” 
seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
44  thereunto  belonging,”)  and  stand  with 
me,  (in  imagination,  of  course,)  within 
this  street. 

Behold  the  (bard)  in  (shabby)  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o’er  the  (sill)  of  (yon  half  op ’ning  door) 

’Tis  a  poet  or  a  “poor  devil  author,” 
no  matter  which,  for  they  both  belong  to 
the  same  genus,  crawling  to  pawn  his 
last  pair  of  smallclothes  (those  shabby 
ones  he  has  on  excepted)  to  procure  a 
dinner — poor  wretch,  how  44  dismal  thy 
doom,”  born  perhaps,  (for  fancy  is  stung 
within  me)  of  a  respectable  tradesman, 
and  educated  at  a  school  where  his  un¬ 
fledged  sonnets  first  obtained  the  com¬ 
mendation  that  led  to  his  present  condi¬ 
tion,  despising  the  lucrative  business  of 
his  father,  and  fancying  he  possessed 
talents  superior  to  such  pursuits,  he  may 
have  quitted  his  home,  and  become  the 
wretched  being  we  now  behold  him, — 
there  he  goes,  and  may  t he  pawnbroker 
give  him  a  good  price  for  his  small¬ 
clothes. — Amen. 

And  now,  “Dinner’s  ready  Sir!”— 
Oh,  very  well,  Mary,  I’ll  come  directly. 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Editor,  for  I  hear  the 
sharpening  of  knives  and  the  jingling  of 
glasses.  Adieu  !  remember  me. 

CLARENCE. 

i  „  . 

tfivi;  •  *  *  'nLw 


ST.  PAUL’S  REPLICATION  TO  THE 
NEW  POST  OFFICE  TALE. 

(See  p.  152.) 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Hence,  up-start  Edifice  !  thy  4  Taler 
May  serve  to  eharm  the  1  Grand  ;* 

But  I’m  too  lofty  to  be  quizz’d 
By  thy  de-ciphering  hand. 

If  thou  hast  horses,  I  have  stalls, 

*  Knight  Rider-street’  for  nags, — 

And  *  Doctor’s  Commons  — thine  are  ‘short,’ 
In  half  fill’d  leathern  bags. 


OLIO. 

Thy  *  letters’  are  not  worth  my  care,— 

A  4  Chapter’  Is  my  guide; 

If  thou  hast  stones, — have  I  not  Hags 
To  British  arms  allied  l 

Talk  of  thy  posts  !  my  pillars  stand 
On  Thornhill’s  pointed  throne, 

And  Wren  and  Jones  have  wrought  my  frame 
Above  the  civic  zone. 

Peace,  comic  4  Letterman  !’ — be  stilt, 

And  cease  to  vex  thy  betters; 

Or  Doctor  Johnson’s  ghost  will  rise. 

Himself  the — 4  Man  of  Letters.’ 

Nelson’s  sepulchral  hosts  shall  man 
The  4  Fleet’  on  Newgate’s  tide  ; 

And  verging  vergers,  from  their  doom. 

Put  4  Lee*  the  leeward  side. 

What  thou  art  gaining  by  renown 
With  noisy  horns  and  news  ; 

By  whispering,  secrets  I  convey, 

\  The  speaker’s  voice  and  views. 

By  striking  thirteen  once  for  twelve, 

A  soldier’s  breath  I  saved  ; 

Thou  strikest 4  double’  with  a  stroke,— 

A  4  single’  charge  is  craved. 

Come  and  behold  my  Monuments, 

The  carvings  in  my  church, — 

Ask  Bowles  and  Carver  in  the  Yard, 

And  they  will  aid  thy  search. 

Chantry  exists  within  my  roof ; 

4  West’s’  in  the  south—'  South’s’  west  ;* 

And  ‘  Abercrombie’s’  horsed,  in  spurs, 

From  4  Busby’s’  rod — at  rest. 

Come  and  be  pardoned  for  thy  taunts  ; 

Come,  hear  my  organ’s  airs  ! 

Come,  central  formed  ‘Direction  Post,’— 
Come,  kneel  and  say  thy  prayers  ! 

Mine’s  a  free-dom(e)  Like  bone  to  bone, 
Our  natures  are  akin  ; 

The  diflf  ’retice,  one  takes  bodies  out, 

The  other,  packets  in. 

And  if  supplied  by  rags  and  wax. 

The  surplice  first,  I  prize; 

The  Bishop  guards  the  diocese 
Till  the  deceased  arise. 

And  deaf,  like  4  Felix,’  thou;— 4  St.  Paul’ 
Will  rouse  thee  with  his  knell. 

Make  thee  post  mortem,  in  the  earth, 
An-atom-y  for  Bell. 

Londinen  Civ-Scho.  Posx-huh-us. 

Octo.  1829. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
FAVOURITE,  t 


All  who  remember  the  late  Charles 
l'ncledon,  must  likewise  remember  his 
powers  of  attraction.  Witness  his  va¬ 
rious  benefits,  and  above  all,  that  at  the 
Opera  House,  producing,  it  is  said, 
£1500.  Such  marks  of  public  favour, 
added  to  the  constant  request  of  company, 
both  public  and  private,  and  to  a  man 
who,  like  Incledon,  loved  his  art,  were 
sure  to  be  productive  of  vanity — vanity, 
the  besetting  sin  of  all  great  men,  from 
Alexander  on  his  Persian  throne,  to  Mr. 


*  Dr.  South  and  Busby  lie  in  Wesf-minster 
Abbey. 

t  Blackwood’s  Mag. 
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Kean  enthroned  in  the  Coal  Hole.— -His 
education  had  been  limited.  The  songs 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  the  early  part  of  the 
late  war  were  nautical ,  which  led  him 
to  a  bold,  free  style ;  these  were  his 
faults — vanity,  want  of  cultivation,  and 
a  freedom  of  manner  approaching  to 
excess.  But  he  had  a  qualification  as  a 
singer  which  threw  all  these  into  shade. 
The  44  Spectator,”  I  believe,  somewhere 
says  it  is  necessary  for  a  good  dancer  to 
have  a  good  understanding  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  much  more  necessary  for  a  good 
singer  to  have  a  good  and  feeling  heart , 
and  whether  singing  or  acting  jhis  part 
in  the  drama  of  life,  with  family,  friends, 
or  brother  (not  forgetting  sister)  per¬ 
formers,  Charles  Incledon  had  as  warm 
a  heart  as  ever  beat. 

I  cannot  completely  effect  my  pur¬ 
pose  of  reminding  the  public  of  what 
they  have  lost  in  this  fine  singer,  with¬ 
out  recurrence  to  the  songs  in  which  he 
earned  his  fame.  4  Pleasant  is  the  re¬ 
collection  of  joys  that  are  passed,*  says 
Ossian ;  and  what  a  delightful  store¬ 
house  of  melody  is  opened  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  these  songs  !  At  the  head  of 
the  list,  in  unapproachable  beauty,  stands 
his  4  Black-eyed  Susan,’  4  Storm,’  ‘  Old 
Towler,’  and  4  Lads  of  the  Village  ;* 
songs  which  few  voices  can  attempt,  and 
none  dare  hope  to  equal  him  in,  Then, 
as  operas,  we  had  first  his  Macheath, 
a  part  in  which,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said  of  his  slovenly  acting,  I 
think  him  unequalled.  His  was  the 
voice  to  burst  forth  in  the  rich  melodies 
of  that  equivocal  piece — he  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  if  ruined  by  excess,  could 
become  the  highwayman — his  was  the 
dashing,  manly  style  to  ensnare-ejtber  a 
Polly  or  a  Lucy.  Poor  Macheath  is 
now  emasculated,  because  no  man  has 
voice  to  sing  his  songs.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Young  has  played  the  part,  and 
‘report  speaks  goldenly’  of  his  singing, 
and  1  deeply  regret  not  having  heard 
him.  I  understand  he  sings  Moore’s 
melodies  better  than  any  body ;  and 
think  it  likely,  from  the  few  4  snatches’ 
l  have  heard  him  give.  By  the  bye, 
excepting  the  hurried,  thick  utterance  of 
Incledon  when  speaking,  tnere  is  a  great 
resemblance,  as  far  as  regards  voice,  be¬ 
tween  that  singer  and  Mr.  Young. 

As  a  Shakspearean,  I  must  class 
next  his  two  sweet  songs  in  4  As  You 
Like  it.’  His  was  the  pipe  to  be  list¬ 
ened  to  amongst  the  warblers  of  4  Ar- 
denne,’  in  Dr.  Arne’s  delicious  4  Blow  ! 
blow  !  thou  Winter’s  wind,’  and  ‘Under 
the  green-wood  tree.’  ‘  Oh  1*  as  Jaques 
says,  4  I  can  suck  melancholy  from  the 
recollection  of  these  songs  as  a  weasel 


sucks  eggs.’  Then  follow  Jackson  of 
Exeter’s  4  Lord  of  the  Manor,’  and  Dib- 
din’s  4  Quaker’  and  4  Waterman  pieces 
after  Incledon’s own  heart;  all  free,  rich, 
clear  melody,  without  glitter. 

Ent  of  all  the  composers  of  his  own 
day.  Shield  was  his  favourite  ;  and 
justly.  He  furnished  him  with  most  of 
his  popular  songs.  The  singer  was  the 
peculiar  organ  of  the  composer, — his 
4  Thorn,’  his  4  Mouth  with  a  Smile,* 

4  Tom  Moody,’  4  Heaving  the  Lead,’ and 
many,  many  others,  seem  to  have  faded 
away  with  the  voice  of  the  melodist. 

But  I  find,  were  I  to  run  through, 
as  I  proposed,  all  the  songs  peculiar  to 
my  hero,  I  should,  most  likely,  tire  my 
reader.  The  delight  with  which  I  dwell 
upon  them  is  a  species  of  egotism,  I  will 
therefore  only  name  a  few  more,  and 
4  leave  him  alone  with  his  glory.’ — 

4  Sally  in  our  Alley,’  the  song  Addison 
was  so  fond  of ;  what  an  association ! 
‘Post  Captain,*  4  Brown  Jug.’  In  his 
decline,  even  4  His  father  he  lost,*  and 
4  On  Lethe’s  banks,’  in  Artaxerxes  ; — 
hear  the  singers  of  the  present  day  sing 
these  songs  !  4  Bay  of  Biscay,’  4  When 
Vulcan  forged,’  the  second  of  4  All’s 
well,’  4  Bet,  sweet  Blossom,*  4  Will 
Watch,’  4  Last  Whistle,’  &c.  &c.  Alas  ! 
alas  1  and  all  this  is  over !  He  has 
piped  his  last  whistle,  and  poor  Charles 
4  sleeps  in  peace  with  the  dead  1’ 

In  concluding,  I  cannot  but  observe, 
that  no  singer  has  so  completely  identified 
himself  with  particular  songs.  Those  in 
which  he  most  excelled,  he  stamped  as 
his  own-— no  one  can  touch  them  ‘  while 
his  memory  be  green.’  When  the  race 
who  heard  him  has  faded  away,  some  one 
may  attempt  them,  but  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  going  to  see  Mr.  Kean  play 
Coriolanus,  as  to  hear  another  sing 
4  Black-eyed  Susan.’  My  mind  is  filled 
— I  have  Kemble’s  noble  patrician  per¬ 
fect  before  me  ;  I  have  Gay’s  ballad  in 
Incledon’s  notes  as  fully  in  4  my  mind’s 
ear  ;’  and  I  would  not  have  them  dis¬ 
placed. 

BLUE  GOWN  BEGGARS  ;  OR, 
KING’S  BEDESMEN.* 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  beggars  of  the  North  so  called, 
were  an  order  of  paupers  to  whom  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  in  the  custom  of 
distributing  a  certain  alms,  in  conformity 
with  the  ordinances  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  who  were  expected,  in  return,  to  pray 
for  the  royal  welfare,  and  that  of  the 


*  Preface  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Anti¬ 
quary. 
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stale.  This  order  is  still  kept  up.  Their 
number  is  equal  to  the  number  of  years 
which  his  Majesty  has  lived  ;  and  one 
Blue-Gown  additional  is  put  on  the  roll 
for  every  returning  royal  birth -day.  On 
the  same  auspicious  era,  each  Bedesman 
receives  a  new  cloak,  or  gown,  of  coarse 
cloth,  the  colour  light  blue,  with  a  pew¬ 
ter  badge,  which  confers  on  them  the 
general  privilege  of  asking  alms  through 
all  Scotland— all  laws  against  sorning, 
masterful  beggary,  and  every  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  .  mendicity,  being  suspended  in 
favour  of  this  privileged  class.  With  his 
cloak,  each  receives  a  leathern  purse, 
containing  as  many  shillings  Scots  (vide¬ 
licet,  pennies  sterling)  as  the  sovereign  is 
years  old  ;  the  zeal  of  their  intercession 
for  the  King’s  long  life  receiving,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  a  great  stimulus  from  their 
own  present  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
object  of  their  prayers.  On  the  same 
occasion,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains 
preaches  a  sermon  to  the  Bedesmen,  who 
(as  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  ex¬ 
pressed  himself)  are  the  most  impatient 
and  inattentive  audience  in  the  world. 
Something  of  this  may  arise  from  a  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  Bedesmen  that  they 
are  paid  for  their  own  devotions,  not  for 
listening  to  those  of  others.  Or,  more 
probably,  it  arises  from  impatience,  natur 
ral,  though  indecorous,  in  men  bearing  so 
venerable  a  character,  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  royal 
birth-day,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  ends  in  a  lusty  breakfast  of  bread 
and  ale  ;  the  whole  moral  and  religious 
exhibition  terminating  in  the  advice  of 
Johnson’s  ‘  hermit  hoar’  to  his  prose- 
lyte,— 

‘  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.’ 

Of  the  charity  bestowed  on  these  aged 
Bedesmen,  in  money  and  clothing,  there 
are  many  records  in  the  treasurer’s  ac- 
compts.  The  following  extract,  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  the  Re¬ 
gister  House,  may  interest  those  whose 
taste  is  akin  to  that  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
of  Monkbarns. 

“  BLEW  GOWNIS. 

“  In  the  account  of  Sir  Robert  Melville  of 
Murdocarny,Treasurer-Depute  of  King  James 
VI.  there  are  the  following  payments  :  — 

“  Jnnij,  1500. 

“  Item,  to  Mr.  Peter  Young,  Elimosinar, 
twentie  four  gownis  of  blew  clayth,  to  be 
gevin  to  xxxiiij  auld  men,  according  to  the 
yeiris  of  his  hienes  age  ;  extending  to  viij 
xx  viij  elnis  clayth  ;price  of  the  elne  xxiiijs. 

“  Inde,  ij  c»  jli.  xijs. 

“  Item,  for  sextene  elnis  bukrum  to  the  saidls 
gownis,  price  of  the  elnexs.  Inde,  viij  li. 
“Item,  twentie  four  pursis,  and  in  ilk  purse 
twentie  four  schilling.  Inde.xxviij  li.  xvjs. 
“  Item,  the  price  of  ilk  purse  iiijd.  Inde,  viijs. 
“  Item,  for  making  of  the  saidis  gownis,  viiij 
li.” 


( There  are  other  similar  examples , 
which  we  omit.) 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  the 
institution  of  King’s  Bedesmen  still  exists, 
they  are  now  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  their  pecu¬ 
liar  dress  made  rather  a  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of 
the  genius  and  species  to  which  Edie 
Ochiltree  apertains,  the  author  may  add, 
that  the  individual  he  had  in  his  eye,  was 
Andrew  Gemmells,  an  old  mendicant  of 
the  character  described,  who  was  many 
years  since  well  known,  and  must  still  be 
remembered  in  the  vales  of  Gala,  Tweed, 
Etlrick,  Yarrow,  and  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try.  The  author  has,  in  his  youth,  re¬ 
peatedly  seen  and  conversed  with  An¬ 
drew,  but  cannot  recollect  whether  he 
held  the  rank  of  Blue -Gown.  He  was 
a  remarkably  fine  old  figure,  very  tall, 
and  maintaining  a  soldier-like,  or  military 
manner  and  address.  His  features  were 
intelligent  with  a  powerful  expression  of 
sarcasm.  His  motions  were  always  so 
graceful,  that  he  might  almost  have  been 
suspected  of  having  studied  them  ;  for  he 
might,  on  any  occasion,  have  served  as  a 
model  for  an  artist,  so  remarkably  striking 
were  his  ordinary  attitudes.  Andrew 
Gemmells  had  little  of  the  cant  of  his  cal¬ 
ling  ;  his  wants  were  food  and  shelter,  or 
a  trifle  of  money,  which  he  always  claim¬ 
ed,  and  seemed  to  receive  as  his  due.  He 
sung  a  good  song,  told  a  good  story,  and 
could  crack  a  severe  jest  with  all  the  acu¬ 
men  of  Shakspeare’s  jesters,  though  with¬ 
out  using,  like  them,  the  cloak  of  insani¬ 
ty.  It  was  some  fear  of  Andrew’s  satire, 
as  much  as  a  feeling  of  kindness  or  cha- 
rity,  which  secured  him  the  general  good 
reception  which  he  enjoyed  every  where. 
In  fact,  a  jest  of  Andrew  Gemmells,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  expense  of  a  person  of  con¬ 
sequence,  flew  round  the  circle  which  he 
frequented,  as  surely  as  the  bon-mot  of  a 
man  of  established  character  for  wit 
glides  through  the  fashionable  world. 


THE  CHINESE  CALENDAR.f 


In  China  are  several  calendars  printed 
by  private  individuals,  which  are  generally 
consulted  by  all  Chinese  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Besides  the  list  of  the  days 
of  the  month,  they  contain  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days,  birth-days  of  the  gods,  the 
days  on  which  the  emperors  and  em¬ 
presses  of  the  reigning  family  died,  &c. — 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Calendar  for  the  first  year  of  the 
reigning  emperor  of  China,  Taou-kwang, 


t  From  Dr.  Morrison’s  Chinese  Dictionary. 
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which  begun  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1821  : — 

Ching-yue-seaou,  “  the  first  moon  is  a 
little  one  it  contains  twenty-nine  days. 
The  first  day  is  called  tsoo-yih,  or  yuen 
tan  :  this  is  the  birth-day  of  Teen-la,  and 
is  also  the  sacred  birth-day  of  MelihBudh, 
and  of  the  great  general  Chay.  Some  lists 
of  birth-days  place  Melih  Budh’s  on  the 
3d  of  the  first  moon. 

Chay-ta-yuen-shwae  is  an  idol  wor¬ 
shipped  by  ship-men  ;  when  a  ship  is 
prosperous,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
people  steal  their  god,  to  give  it  to  some 
friend,  that  he  also  may  prosper. 

The  god  of  joy  is  on  the  south-west  : 
when  a  person  first  sets  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  after  rising  out  of  bed,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year,  he  should  walk  to¬ 
wards  the  god  of  joy.  The  god  of  wealth 
is  directly  south  :  he  should  be  met  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  rich.  The  god  of 
mischief  is  on  the  north-east,  and  should 
be  avoided.  When  going  out  of  the  door, 
burn  incense  from  five  to  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ;  it  will  be  felicitous :  if 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  it  will  be 
ruinous. 

Another  calendar  says,  that  the  gods  of 
joy  and  wealth  are  both  in  the  south-east, 
and  that  incense  may  be  burnt  from  the 
hour  of  three  till  seven  ;  and  that  when 
going  out,  the  person  must  walk  towards 
the  south. 

On  this  first  day  of  the  year,  shun  liti¬ 
gations,  the  capping  of  young  men,  and 
the  braiding  of  young  women’s  hair  before 
marriage.  This  day  is  proper  to  place  a 
bed,  to  begin  to  rear  animals,  and  to 
traffic.  Tne  placing  of  a  bed  in  a  lucky 
position,  which  is  intended  to  procure 
sound  sleep,  and  other  more  important 
objects,  depends  upon  the  compass  and 
position  of  the  door. 

One  of  the  calendars  says,  that  on  this 
day  it  is  proper  to  meet  friends.  This  day 
is  also  called  “  shang-wuh  and  on  it 
no  boy  should  enter  a  school. 

Tsoo-urh,  the  second  day  of  the  first 
moon,  is  leih-chun,  ‘  established  spring,’ 
or  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  the 
15th  degree  of  Aquarius.  The  nearest 
new  moon  to  this  day,  either  before  or 
after  it,  commences  the  Chinese  new  year. 
On  this  day,  it  is  proper  to  contract  mar¬ 
riages,  to  meet  friends,  to  enter  on  public 
offices,  to  cap  and  braid  young  men  and 
women,  to  marry,  and  to  place  beds  :  the 
proper  time  for  these  acts  is  the  woo-she , 
or  “  exact  moon.” 

Too-san,  the  third  day,  is  the  sacred 
birth-day  of  Sun-chin-jin.  The  anni¬ 
versary  days  of  mourning  for  deceased 
emperors  and  empresses  are  called  hours 
shunned  with  horror  by  the  national 


family,”  on  which  it  is  prohibited  to  play 
on  musical  instruments  and  to  marry. 
This  day  contains  “  the  hours  to  be  shun¬ 
ned  with  horror,”  when  the  eminent  and 
illustrious,  and  pure  emperor  (Keen-lung) 
died.  The  day  is  proper  for  bathing,  for 
shaving  the  head,  curing  disease,  entering 
a  school,  betrothing  persons,  meeting 
friends,  marrying,  buying  a  slave,  or 
hiring  a  servant,  placing  a  bed,  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  clothes.  This  is  also  too'kow, 
or  <f  rabbit  mouth  day,”  and  very  ruin¬ 
ous  if  any  dispute  or  litigation  be  entered 
into,  or  any  other  affairs  engaged  in  than 
those  specified.  On  this  day  shun  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  opening  a  wall. 

Woo-yue-tsoo-yih,  the  first  of  the  fifth 
moon,  is  the  birth-day  of  Pih-keith-te, 
the  north-pole  emperor.  From  this  day 
to  the  fifth,  many  persons  ornament  their 
shin-kan ,  or  domestic  altars,  with  acorns 
calumus,  and  a  species  of  artemasia,  the 
first  to  represent  a  sword,  the  other  a 
waving  banner.  The  following  verse 
forms  a  part  of  the  ceremony  : 

A  calamus  sword  cuts  off  a  thousand  curses, 

An  artemesia  flag  invites  a  hundred  blessings. 

Woo-yue-woo-jih,  the  fifth  day  of  the 
fifth  moon,  is  the  birth-day  of  the  thunder- 
palace  emperor.  It  is  also  termed  twan- 
yang-tsee,  one  of  the  greatest  holidays 
amongst  the  Chinese.  It  is,  moreover, 
thought  to  be  a  very  lucky  period.  At 
noon  on  this  day,  a  charm  in  verse,  is 
written  on  paper,  and  posted  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  house,  as  follows  : 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  I  write  this 
at  noon: 

May  all  litigations  and  altercations  be  quite 
excluded ; 

May  snakes,  insects,  rats  and  ants,  all  run 
away ; 

May  a  hundred  diseases  and  a  thousand  cala¬ 
mities  be  expelled ! 

To  this  are  added  four  lucky  words 
from  the  Yih-king  : —  yuen,  nang,  le 
ching,  that  is— the  great-first  cause,  per¬ 
vading  influence,  felicity,  divination. 

On  this  day,  workmen,  shopkeepers 
and  boys  at  school,  all  fan-kea,  make 
holiday,  and  go  to  see  the  dragan-boat 
festival,  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
suicide  of  Keuh-yuen-ping, 

The  legend  of  this  worthy  is  found  in 
the  She-ke.  He  flourished  about  250  B. 
C'.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  began  to 
ee  hate  his  own  life  an  indulgence  in 
this  humour  made  him  exclaim  :  “  I  had 
better  cast  myself  into  the  eternal  stream, 
and  make  my  grave  in  the  belly  of  some 
river  fish  meaning,  it  is  said,  “  that 
most  noted  of  all  rivers  in  China,  the 
Yang-tsze-keang.”  On  forming  this  re¬ 
solution,  he  composed  some  farewell 
verses,  and  having  embraced,  or  put  into 
his  bosom,  a  stone,  he  threw  himself  into 
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the  stream,  and  was  drowned.  This  took 
place  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month, 
which  is  consequently  observed  with  vari¬ 
ous  ceremonies  which  relate  to  him.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  state  Tsoo,  then  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  he  was  thoroughly  skilled  in 
archery,  horsemanship,  and  martial  exer¬ 
cises. 

On  this  day  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
building  of  furnaces,  weeping  and  crying. 
The  day  is  proper  for  offering  sacrifices, 
for  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
entering  on  an  official  situation,  and  going 
from  home.  Another  almanack  says,  on 
this  day  avoid  shaving  your  head.  The 
fit  hours  for  performing  the  things  proper 
to  be  done  are  from  seven  to  nine  in  the 
morning. 

This  day  is  also  called  san-sang,  or 
ff  three-fold  death  day,”  because  if  one 
death  take  place,  two  others  will  be  sure 
to  succeed  in  the  family.  To  obviate  this 
evil,  the  deceased  person  is  left  to  lie 
without  a  shroud  that  day,  and  a  party  of 
Nan-mo-seen-sang,  or  Taou  priests,  are 
called  in  to  perform  certain  rites,  and  offer 
a  fowl,  an  egg,  and  a  piece  of  pork,  at  the 
gate ;  all  of  which  they  take  away  with 
them.  This  ceremony  is  fully  believed 
to  be  successful  in  averting  the  mischief. 

The  aforegoing  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  trash  with  which  these  calendars 
are  filled. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WARWICK  ; 

Continued. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Deeply  affected  by  the  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  young  soldier,  Launce- 
lot  Elvaston  stood  for  some  moments  in 
deliberation,  but  a  sun-dial  against  the 
gable  of  a  neighbouring  building,  warned 
him  to  depart.  Starting  from  his  reve¬ 
rie,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  Alders  Gale, 
and  soon,  by  hasty  strides,  left  the  city 
behind  him. 

Reader,  if  thou  hast  ever  cast  thine  eye 
over  a  map  of  England’s  metropolis,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  thou  wilt  re¬ 
member  that  the  countless  number  of 
streets  which  now  bewilder  those  who 
visit  London,  were  then  unknown  ;  and 
that  without  Alders  Gate,  green  fields  and 
a  range  of  hills  met  the  view,  while  the 
distant  spires  of  the  churches  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  which  now  form  a  part  of  London 
herself,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe 
the  exact  route  of  Launcelot  Elvaston  ; 
about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  he  arriv¬ 
ed  in  sight  of  St.  Albans.  Fearing  that 
if, he  entered  the  town,  he  might  meet 
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with  some  of  the  advanced  guard  of  « 
Warwick’s  army,  he  determined  to  rest 
for  the  night  at  an  inn  on  the  roadside. 
Here  he  found  an  obliging  landlord,  and 
superior  accommodation  for  a  hostelry  in 
those  rude  days.  Having  retired  to  rest 
early,  he  rose  refreshed  ;  and  after  settl¬ 
ing  with  his  host,  walked  out  in  search 
of  the  cottage  of  Walter  Okebrooke. 

Having  enquired  for  the  chase  spoken 
of  by  the  soldier  Ralph,  he  was  informed 
by  a  peasant  that  it  lay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  Thither  he  proceeded, 
and  having  arrived  there,  he  leapt  a 
hedge,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the 
cottage  by  the  smoke.  The  sun  shone 
out,  but  the  air  was  raw  and  chilly,  and 
Elvaston,  wrapping  his  mantle  around 
him,  strode  forward  with  a  rapid  pace. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  the  deep  voice 
of  a  man  was  heard  singing  some  rude 
snatches  of  a  hunting  song.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  when  the  same  voice, 
which  gradually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  sung  the  following  stanzas  : — • 

’Tis  morn  !  the  lark  with  tuneful  throat 
Trills  on  high  his  matin  song; 

The  merry  hunter’s  bugle-note 
Blithely  echoes  the  woods  among. 

From  fern  and  brake  the  startled  deer. 
Affrighted,  leave  their  mossy  beds. 
Indignant  at  the  hunter’s  cheer. 

They  proudly  toss  their  antler’d  heads. 

Now  bounding  quickly  from  his  mates 
The  monarch  of  the  herd- - - 

At  this  moment  the  singer  came  in  sight, 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  a  coppice.  He 
was  a  stout  hale  old  man,  attired  in  the 
gear  of  a  woodman,  and  he  bore  a  cross¬ 
bow  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he  espied 
Elvaston,  he  cried  out,  while  he  presented 
his  cross-bow. 

“  Stand,  mv  master,  or  ye  are  but 
worms’  meat !”  then  adding  in  a  sharp 
tone — “  Who  are  ye — what’s  your  name 
and  your  business  here — are  ye  a  thief  or 
a  true  man  ?” 

“  My  walking  staff,”  replied  Elvas¬ 
ton,  “  should  speak  to  that  upon  your 
costard,  were  it  not  for  the  grey  hairs 
that  cover  it.  Trust  me,  old  man,  they 
protect  it  better  than  sallet  or  burgonet.” 

<f  The  ash  doesn’t  grow  in  England 
that  shall  break  the  sconce  of  Walter  Oke¬ 
brooke,”  said  the  old  woodman,  with  a 
sneer.  Elvaston  was  rejoiced  to  hear 
this  avowal,  and  extending  his  hand, 
assumed  a  milder  tone  and  look. 

i(  A  truce  with  this,  good  friend,”  said 
he,  “  I  was  proceeding  to  your  cottage, 
where,  with  your  leave,  I  intend  to  spend 
the  day  with  you.  I  bring  you  tidings  of 
your  son  Walter  Okebrooke,  who  charged 
me  to  deliver  you  this  goodly  chain.” 

I  crave  your  pardon.  Sir,”  said  the 
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old  keeper,  f‘  I  wot  not  that  you  brought 
such  good  tidings — trust  me  these  are 
ticklish  times,  and  honesty  is  a  rare  jewel 
just  now  ;  we  have  missed  many  deer  of 
late;  but  come.  Sir,  if  it  please  ye.  I’ll 
finish  my  round,  and  then  we’ll  home  and 
have  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  slice  of  broiled 
venison.  Elvaston  consented,  and  first 
accompanying  the  old  man  in  his  round, 
he  proceeded  with  him  to  his  cottage, 
where,  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  he  learnt 
that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  within  five 
miles  of  St.  Albans. 

Leaving  Elvaston  for  awhile,  we  must 
turn  to  the  King,  who  was  still  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  who  was  duly  informed  of  the 
approach  of  his  powerful  foe.  Fearing 
that  if  the  mighty  Earl  arrived  before  the 
city,  some  sudden  and  unfavourable 
change  might  take  place  amongst  the  citi¬ 
zens,  Edward  called  together  his  army  on 
the  eve  of  Easter,  (having  taken  with 
him  the  unfortunate  Henry,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  rising  in  favour  of 
the  deposed  King  during  his  absence,) 
marched  out  to  meet  his  rival,  who  was 
advancing  upon  Barnet,  having  halted 
near  St.  Albans,  and  refreshed  his  men 
by  a  few  hours’  rest. 

Night  had  closed  around,  and  a  thick 
fog  almost  prevented  the  soldiers  from 
seeing  each  other,  and  it  was  not  till  long 
after  Edward  had  pitched  his  tent,  that  he 
discovered  by  his  scouts,  that  Warwick 
had  encamped  scarcely  a  bowshot  off. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  several 
field  pieces  were  discharged  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl’s  camp;  and  Warwick  in 
return,  bestowed  many  shots  upon  the 
Yorkists,  but,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  were  rendered  harmless,  for 
Warwick’s  friends  knew  not  that  their 
enemies  were  so  near,  and,  consequently, 
overshot  their  army.f 

It  was  about  midnight  that  three  sol¬ 
diers  of  Edward’s  army  were  standing 
round  a  watch-fire  in  the  left  division  of 
the  camp.  The  dense  fog  was  cold  and 
chilly,  and  the  sentinels,  wrapped  in  their 
coarse  hykes  or  cloaks,  leaning  on  their 
spears,  conversed  in  whispers.  The  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night  was  alone  broken  by  the 
occasional  report  of  the  cannon  on  either 
side,  or  the  neighing  of  the  horses  of 
the  knights  and  men-at-arms. 

A  plague  take  your  night-watching,” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  sentinels,  shaking 
the  dew  from  his  cloak,  “I  would  as  soon 
receive  the  charge  of  Montacutes’  bull-dog 
men-at-arms,  as  stand  here  till  my  limbs 
are  benumbed.  The  fiend  take  this  Bungey 
to  his  keeping  for  raising  such  a  fog.j 

t  Hollinshed— -Baker, 

t  Bungey  was  a  supposed  magician,  to 
whose  agency  the  fog  was  attributed. 


An’  I  could  find  the  kennel  of  the 
old  fox  in  Barnet,  I’d  flea  him  alive,”  said 
another. 

“  Pshaw  1”  said  the  third  soldier,  “  he 
would  turn  thy  spear  into  a  mercer’s  mea¬ 
suring  yard,  and  thy  jack  into  a  beggar’s 
jerkin,  ere  thou  could’st  lay  hand  on  him 
— your  conjuror  ever  fights  with  a  long 
weapon.” 

At  this  moment,  the  sofind  of  approach¬ 
ing  footsteps  was  heard,  and  the  sentinels, 
clutching  their  arms,  stood  prepared  for 
the  event. 

“  Advance  a  few  paces.  Will,”  said 
one  of  them  to  his  comrade,  who  bore  a 
caliver  or  match-lock,  a  weapon  just  then 
introduced,  and  not  at  all  admired  by  the 
English,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  good  thing  to  give  the  alarm  to 
the  camp ;  f‘  Step  out  and  fix  your 
match — your  weapon  will  reach  further 
than  ours.” 

The  soldier  who  bore  the  caliver  seemed 
not  at  all  disposed  to  act  upon  this  ad¬ 
vice,  when  his  comrade  snatched  the  wea¬ 
pon  from  his  hands,  and  having  blown 
the  match,  advanced  a  few  paces  ; — then 
raising  his  voice,  he  cried  out,  ie  Who 
goes  there  ?” 

“  A  friend  1”  was  the  reply. 

“  What  seek  ye  here  ?”  rejoined  the 
sentinel. 

“  Shelter  and  protection,”  continued 
the  voice  ;  and  Launcelot  Elvaston  ap¬ 
proached.  His  appearance  was  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  sentinels,  who  put 
many  questions  to  him,  all  of  which  he 
readily  answered  ;  still  he  was  watched 
closely  ;  upon  perceiving  which,  he  en¬ 
quired  if  Ralph  Okebrooke  was  in  their 
company.  To  his  great  joy  he  found  that 
he  was  one  of  their  troop.  Ralph  soon 
came,  every  thing  was  explained  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  Elvaston  was  led  by  him 
to  a  rudely  constructed  tent,  where,  on  a 
bundle  of  straw,  he  found  that  rest  and 
repose  which  his  long  walk,  and  the  great 
fatigue  he  had  endured,  so  much  re¬ 
quired. 

Long  ere  the  sun  had  risen  above  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  loud  hum  of  voices 
and  the  clanking  of  armour,  told  that 
either  army  was  preparing  for  the  bloody 
and  unnatural  strife.  At  length,  the  god 
of  day  rose  from  the  horizon,  and  threw 
his  beams  upon  the  plain.  A  thick  mist 
still  rendered  every  object  indistinct, 
though  the  sun  strove  to  dispel  the  vapour 
which  floated  over  the  scene  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  combat.  Spears  and  pennons 
rose  like  a  forest  over  the  dense  bodies  of 
men,  who  were  now  beginning  to  take  up 
their  position.  There  flashed  the  bright 
sharp  blade  of  the  brown-bill,  that  terri¬ 
ble  weapon  of  the  English  heavy-armed 
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infantry,  while  the  banners  of  the  various 
knights  and  nobles  fluttered  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  breeze,  amidst  ranks  of  bright  spears, 
pikes,  and  halberds,  soon  to  be  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  England’s  best  and  bravest. 

No  sooner  had  the  two  armies  began  to 
stir,  than  Ralph  Okebrooke  roused  Elvas¬ 
ton  from  his  slumber.  f‘  Up,  up.  Master 
Launcelot,”  said  he,  the  Earl’s  army  is 
not  a  bow-shot  off ; — I  must  join  my 
company.” 

Elvaston  sprung  from  his  straw  bed, 
and  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  His 
bloodless  cheek  and  hollow  eye  told  what 
had  been  passing  within  him,  but  he  con¬ 
cealed  as  well  as  he  could  the  mental  de¬ 
pression  under  which  he  laboured. 

<e  What  would  ye  counsel  me  to  do, 
good  Ralph  ?”  he  enquired. 

(i  Do? — an’  ye  would  take  my  advice, 
venture  not  into  the  battle  until  ye  know 
how  the  current  runs.  There  is  a  wood, 
as  you  see  yonder,  in  which  you  may 
lay  hidden,  and  should  the  victory  be 
given  to  us,  you  may,  when  the  Earl  is 
sore  pressed,  advance  and  see  him  die,  for 
no  quarter  will  be  given  to  him  or  his 
friends.” 

“  I  would  be  one  to  strike  the  blow, 
Ralph.” 

“  And  you  may  have  your  will,  Master 
Elvaston  :  long  ere  it  come  to  that  pass, 
many  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  many  a  sword 
will  lay  awaiting  a  new  master ;  arm 
yourself  with  the  first,  but  be  wary — the 
day  may  not  be  ours — and  now,  I  must 
away,  and  join  our  troop  ;  see,  the  Earl 
has  displayed  his  banner. — To  the  wood, 
and  wait  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Fare¬ 
well  1” 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


COBBETT’S  ADVICE. —  No-  V. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  know,  nor  can  I 
form  an  idea  of,  a  more  unfortunate  being 
than  a  girl  with  a  mere  boarding-school 
education,  and  without  a  fortune  to  enable 
her  to  keep  a  servant,  when  married.  Of 
what  use  are  her  accomplishments  ?  Of 
what  use  her  music,  her  drawingj  and 
her  romantic  epistles  ?  If  she  be  good  in 
her  nature ,  the  first  little  faint  cry  of  her 
first  baby  drives  all  the  tunes,  and  all  the 
landscapes,  and  all  the  Clarissa  Harlowes 
out  of  her  head  for  ever.  I  once  saw  a 
very  striking  instance  of  this  sort.  It  was 
a  climb-over-the-wall  match,  and  I  gave 
the  bride  away,  at  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminster,  the  pair  being  as  handsome 
a  pair  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Beauty, 
however,  though  in  double  quantity, 
would  not  pay  tile  baker  and  butcher  ; 
and  after  an  absence  of  little  better  than  a 


year,  I  found  the  husband  in  prison  for 
debt  ;  but  I  there  found  also  his  wife, 
with  her  baby,  and  she,  who  had  never, 
before  her  marriage,  known  what  it  was 
to  get  water  to  wash  her  own  hands, 
and  whose  whole  talk  was  all  about 
music  and  the  like,  was  now  the 
cheerful  sustainer  of  her  husband,  and 
the  most  affectionate  of  mothers.  All 
the  music  and  all  the  drawing ,  and  all 
the  plays  and  romances  were  gone  to  the 
winds  1  The  husband  and  baby  had 
fairly  supplanted  them  ;  and  even  this 
prison-scene  was  a  blessing,  as  it  gave 
her,  at  this  early  stage,  an  opportunity  of 
proving  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  who, 
though  I  have  not  see  him  for  about  fif¬ 
teen  years,  he  being  in  a  part  of  Ame¬ 
rica  which  I  could  not  reach  when  last 
there,  has,  I  am  sure,  amply  repaid  her 
for  that  devotion.  They  have  now  a 
numerous  family,  (not  less  than  twelve 
children,  I  believe),  and  she  is,  I  am  told, 
a  most  excellent  and  able  mistress  of  a 
respectable  house. 

IGNORANCE. 

Ignorance  consists  in  a  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  things  which  your  calling 
or  state  of  life  naturally  supposes  you  to 
understand.  A  ploughman  is  not  an 
ignorant  man  because  he  does  not  know 
how  to  read  ;  if  he  knows  how  to  plough, 
he  is  .not  to  be  called  an  ignorant  man  ; 
but,  a  wife  may  be  justly  called  an  igno¬ 
rant  woman,  if  she  does  not  know  how  to 
provide  a  dinner  for  her  husband.  It  is 
cold  comfort  for  a  hungry  man,  to  tell 
him  how  delightfully  his  wife  plays  and 
sings  ;  lovers  may  live  on  very  aeriei 
diet,  but  husbands  stand  in  need  of  the 
solids ;  and  young  women  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  that  a  constantly  clean  board, 
well  cooked  victuals,  a  house  in  order, 
and  a  cheerful  fire,  will  do  more  in  pre¬ 
serving  a  husband’s  heart,  than  all  the 
accomplishments ,”  taught  in  all  the 
“  establishments”  in  the  world. 

OBSTINACY  IN  WOMEN. 

Pertinacity  is  a  very  bad  thing  in  any 
body,  and  especially  in  a  young  woman  ; 
and  it  is  sure  to  increase  in  force  with  the 
age  of  the  party.  To  have  the  last  word 
is  a  poor  triumph  ;  but  with  some  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  a  species  of  disease  of  the  mind. 
In  a  wife  it  must  be  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  ;  aud,  if  you  find  an  ounce  of  it  in 
the  maid,  it  will  become  a  pound  in  the 
wife.  An  eternal  disputer  is  a  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  companion  ;  and  where  young 
women  thrust  their  say  into  conversations 
carried  on  by  older  persons,  give  their 
opinions  in  a  positive  manner,  and  court 
a  contest  of  the  tongue,  those  must  be 
very  bold  men  who  will  encounter  them 
as  wives. 
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DRAMATIC  LITERATURE. 

In  our  time,  we  recollect  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  numerous  editions'  of  plays  ;  we 
remember  well  those  of  Bell,  Cawthorn, 
and  Inchbald,  as  well  as  that  by  Cooke, 
with  the  criticisms  of  the  Terence  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  Noll  Goldsmith  calls  Richard 
Cumberland,  appended  to  it ;  we  also  have 
not  forgotten  the  unique  series  by  Whit- 
tinghain,  entitled  the  London  Theatre, 
which  had  for  its  editor  the  indefatigable 
Thomas  Dibdin  ;  and  we  also  remember 
a  similar  collection,  with  less  embellish¬ 
ments  than  the  last-mentioned,  poured 
forth  bv  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  the 
printer,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  falling  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Theatre ;  and  though 
they  all  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  much  merit,  yet  they  must  all  suc¬ 
cumb,  when  brought  into  competition 
with  the  one  now  in  progress  of  publica¬ 
tion,  bearing  the  name  of  its  spirited  and 
tasty  proprietor,  Cumberland,  which  is 
infinitely  superior,  and  presents  far  greater 
attractions  than  any  that  has  yet  gone 
before  it.  The  last  volume,  (XXII,)  a 
book  of  five  shillings  price,  contains  no 
less  than  seven  popular,  well-printed,  and 
embellished  dramatic  pieces,  five  of  which 
are  recent  productions,  and  the  copy¬ 
rights  must  have  been  obtained  at  a  high 
price,  as  several  of  the  writers  of  them 
are  no  inconsiderable  personages  in  the 
present  annals  of  dramatic  authorship  ; 
we  will  give  their  names  and  performan¬ 
ces  as  they  stand.  First,  we  have  The 
Slave,  of  the  admired  Morion  ;  then  fol¬ 
lows  that  wild  piece  of  diablerie,  ff  The 
Devil’s  Elixir,”  by  the  author  of  the 
Pilot  ;  succeeded  by  the  droll  and  laugh¬ 
ter-moving  farces  of  Master’s  Rival, 
and  The  Duel,  by  the  O'  Keefe  of  the 
present  day,  R.  B.  Peake  ;  and  last,  we 
have  that  spirit-stirring  drama  of  Knowles's 
—-William  Tell  ;  alone  worth  the  price 
of  the  whole  contents,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  quantity  of  ably  written  and 
pertinent  criticism  which  precedes,  by 
way  of  overture,  each  piece  ;  and  gives 
an  additional  charm  to  this  cheap,  elegant, 
and  portable  publication. 

We  had  nearly  committed  an  act  of  in¬ 
justice,  viz.  the  forgetting  to  notice  the 
brilliant  portraits  given  in  every  volume  ; 
in  the  one  now  before  us,  we  have  one  of 
the  most  correct  likenesses  we  ever  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  of  that  rising  artist, 
Power,  than  which  nothing  can  be  finer ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  per¬ 
fection  which  the  arts  have  arrived  at  in 
England,  and  reflects  infinite  credit  upon 
both  painter  and  engraver. 


SINGULAR  CUSTOM. 

The  manor  of  Lamborne,  in  Essex,  is 
held  by  the  service  of  the  ward-staff ; 
viz.  by  carrying  a  load  of  straw  in  a  cart 
with  six  horses,  two  ropes,  and  two  men 
in  harness,  and  watching  the  said  ward- 
staff,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet  of  Abridge.  h.b.a. 


ARMS  OP  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  arms  of  the  city  of  London  are 
said  to  have  received  the  addition  of  three 
daggers,  from  Sir  William  Walworth’s 
punishment  of  Wat  Tyler’s  insolence.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a  stone  near 
Runnymede  bearing  the  date  of  1215,  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  that  they  were  bla¬ 
zoned  with  daggers  at  that  period,  h.b.a. 


MANKIND 

Are  too  apt  to  judge  of  measures  solely 
by  events  ;  and  to  connect  wisdom  with 
good  fortune,  and  folly  with  disaster. 

gnsctrottaua. 


THE  (jREAT  SNORING  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  usual  to  designate  Parliamentary 
Committees  by  the  names  of  the  bills 
which  they  sit  to  consider.  A  bill  was 
some  years  ago  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  enclosing  lands  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Snoring,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  was  in  regular  course  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  select  committee.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  practice  to  move,  that  on  a  select 
committee,  all  the  lords  who  attend  it 
shall  have  voices  ;  and  Lord  Eldon,  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  one  day  rose  with  the 
greatest  gravity,  and  said,  “  I  request 
your  Lordships’  serious  attention  to  the 
motion  I  am  about  to  put — it  is,  that  all 
the  Lords  who  attend  the  Great  Snoring * 
Committee  shall  have  voices .” 


PRICE  OF  A  MILKMAID. 

A  young  gentleman  of  Kilkenny,  meet¬ 
ing  a  handsome  milkmaid,  near  the  parade, 
said,  “  What  will  you  take  for  yourself 
and  your  milk,  my  dear  ?”  The  girl 
instantly  replied,  “  Yourself  and  a  gold 
ring.  Sir.” 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Andrews,  (a  place  famous  for 
bestowing  academical  honours  without 
much  discrimination),  he  took  occasion  to 
inquire  of  one  of  the  professors  into  the 
state  of  their  funds  ;  and  being  told  that 
they  were  not  so  affluent  as  many  of  their 
neighbours  ;  C(  No  matter,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  drily,  “  persevere  in  the  plan  you 
have  formed,  and  you  will  get  rich  by 
degrees .”  ,/  h.b.av 
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SINGULAR  GRANT. 

John  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  grant¬ 
ed  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Hungerford,  in 
Wiltshire,  by  the  gift  of  a  bugle  horn 
made  of  brass,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
town  hall,  and  is  blown  every  Hock 
Tuesday,  to  collect  the  inhabitants  at  the 
election  of  constable.  He  also  granted 
the  liberty  of  a  royal  fishery  within  cer¬ 
tain  bounds  of  the  river,  confirmed  by  the 
present  of  a  drinking  can,  which  is  also 
shown.  H.B.A. 


POOR  ROBIN’S  ALMANACK. 

When  this  singular  production  first 
made  its  appearance,  a  plate  was  prefixed 
to  it,  representing  Charles  the  First,  Earl 
of  Darby,  Lord  Capell,  and  Dr.  Hewett, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  laurel ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  were  Cromwell,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Ireton,  Scot,  Harrison,  and  Peters, 
hanging  in  halters ;  and  between  these 
groups  was  placed  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Love.  h.b.a. 


5®targ  autr  C^ronolo&g. 

Wednesday,  October  7. 

St.  Justina  of  Padua* — High  Water  58m  after  9  morn. — 44m  after  10  A  f tern. 

St.  Justina. — Our  saint,  who  was  a  virgin  martyr,  suffered  at  Padua  during  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian.  St.  Justina  is  a  patroness  of  Venice,  next  to  St.  Mark,  and  her  image 
is  to  be  seen  on  Venetian  coins. 

Oct.  7,  1795. — Expired  on  this  day,  John  George  Zimmerman,  author  of  the  popular  work 
“  On  Solitude ,”  and  numerous  others,  both  historical  and  philosophical,  of  great 
interest  and  value.  The  work  he  wrote  entitled,  *  Select  Views  of  the  Life,  Reign, 
and  Character,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,’  drew  down  on  his  head 
all  the  rancour  of  private  animosity  and  party  spirit ;  excited  by  the  strong  poli¬ 
tical  observations,  and  severe  animadversions  on  theirreligion  prevalent  at  Berlin, 
which  it  contained. 

Thursday,  October  8. 

St.  Thais. — Sun  rises  2<im  after  6— sets  3 ‘Am  after  If. 

St.  Tiiais.— This  saint  was  a  beautiful  Egyptian  female,  early  converted  to  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  led  a  profligate  life  as  a  courtezan.  She  was  reclaimed,  however, 
by  advancing  age  and  subsequent  reflection,  and  died  in  the  4th  cent,  a  penitent. 

Oct.  8,  1/89. — On  this  day,  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia,  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  under 
the  command  of  Field-Marshal  Laudohn.  The  suburbs  were  all  carried  sword- 
in-hand,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms.  About  3000  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  vast  military  stores  were  found  in  the  fortress  on  this  capture. 
Belgrade  was  again  restored  to  the  Turks  in  1791,  at  the  peace  of  Sistova, 

Friday,  October  9. 

St.  Dionysius. — High  Water  11m  OA  Morn. — 46m  OA  Aftern. 

St.  Dionysius  —Oar  saint  whose  name  is  abbreviated  into  Denys,  was  bishop  of  Paris.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  a.d.  272.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  he  was  martyred  on  Mont 
St.  Martyr  ;  and  an  absurd  distich  has  been  founded  on  the  idle  and  mendacious 
story  j  it  runs  thus — 

St.  Denys  had  his  head  cut  off — he  did  not  care  for  that, 

He  took  it  up,  and  carried  it  a  mile  without  his  hat. 

Saturday,  October  10. 

St.  John  of  Bridlington,  d.  a.d.  1379. — Sun  rises  30m  after  6 — sets  29m  after  5. 

Oct.  10,  1794. — On  this  day  the  brave  Polish  general  Thaddeus  Kosciuski  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  covered  with  wounds,  whilst  rallying  his  countrymen  to  repel  the 
ferocious  invaders  of  his  country.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  barbarity  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  Poles  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  not  extended 
to  this  gallant  man  ;  for,  during  his  captivity,  he  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  the  Emperor  Paul  bestowed  upon  him  an  estate. 

Sunday,  October  11. 

SEVENTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  14  chap.  Ezekiel  Morn. — 18  chap.  Ezekiel  Even 
St.  Canichus,  abbot  in  Ireland,  died  A.d.  599. 

Oct.  ll,  1797.— -Obtained  on  this  day  by  Admiral  Duncan,  a  brilliant  victory  over  ihe  Dutch 
fleet  off  Camperdown.  In  consequence  of  this  great  achievement,  which  covered 
with  laurels  the  gallant  admiral,  he  was  created  Lord  Viscount  Duncan  of  Cam¬ 
perdown,  with  a  pension  of  ^2000  per  annum. 

Monday,  October  12. 

St.  Wilfred,  tutor  to  Alfred,  died  a.d.  709.—  Full  Moon.  29 m  after  3  aftern. 

Oct.  12, 1537. — Born  on  this  day,  Edward  VI.  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen  Jane 
Seymour,  who  expired  twelve  days  after  his  birth.  The  learned  Cardan,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  virtues  of  Edward,  says,  “  He  was  a  marvellous  boy.  He  began  to 
love  the  liberal  arts  before  he  knew  them  ;  to  know  them  before  he  could  use  them  j 
and  in  him  there  was  such  an  effort  of  Nature ,  that  not  only  England,  but  the 
world  has  reason  to  lament  his  death  ” 

Tuesday,  October  13. 

St.  Edward  the  Confessor. — High  Water,  27m  after  S  Morn. — 46m  after  3  Aftern. 

The  character  of  the  royal  Confessor  is  an  aggregate  of  all  Christian  and  moral 
virtue.  William  of  Malmsbury  asserts  that  he  performed  several  miraculous  cures. 

A  woman  who  had  a  swelling  in  her  neck,  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  address 
herself  to  the  King  ;  he  washed  the  ulcerous  sore,  and  blessed  it  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  after  which  the  patient  was  healed.  Hence  was  derived  the  custom  of 
our  kings  touching  for  the  Evil.  Edward  died  regretted  by  his  subjects,  A  d.  1966, 
Erratum-AI  p.  1G9,  in  the  2nd  stanza  of  the  Grave  Song,  for  “  gone,”  read  “  flung.” 
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See  page  195. 


Blugtratetr  Article. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MANDRIN. 

partly  from  the  narrative  of  an 

E>  E  WITNESS. 

For  the  Olio. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1755,  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  was  assembled  in  the 
street  de  la  Perolerie,  leading:  up  to  the 
great  gate  of  the  Minster  of  Valence,  in 
Dauphine,  waiting  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  arrival  of  this  great  culprit. 

Such  had  been  the  enormity  of  his 
crimes,  and  the  terror  everywhere  attached 
to  his  name,  that  people  expected  to  be¬ 
hold  some  monster,  whose  very  look  would 
be  sufficient  to  freeze  the  spectators  with 
horror  ;  and  while  they  occupied  the  in¬ 
terval  with  recounting  his  desperate  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  enumerating  the  victims  of  his 
cruelties,  they  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
the  hour  when  he  was  to  expiate  his 
offences  with  ignominy  and  torment. 

Rut  when,  about  one  o’clock,  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  municipal  authorities,  escorted 
by  troops  of  soldiers,  was  seen  moving 
from  the  direction  of  the  prison,  and  every 
13 — Vol.  IV,  0 


eve  turned  upon  the  sentenced  object  of 
all  this  apparatus,  surprise,  and  at  length 
sympathy,  superseded  every  other  feel¬ 
ing. 

There  must  ever  be  something  in  the 
appearance  of  a  fellow-creature,  bound 
and  given  up  unresistingly  to  inevitable 
death,  that  will  appeal  to  the  strongest , 
if  not  the  kindest  impulses  of  the  human 
heart.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  place  before 
our  minds  the  black  list  of  enormities  by 
which  the  culprit  has  merited  his  approach¬ 
ing  punishment :  we  see  before  us  a  mor¬ 
tal  endued  with  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  ourselves,  about  to  be  thrust  out  from 
life — a  passive  victim  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
our  sterner  judgments,  pity  for  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  weakens,  if  it  does  not  obliterate,  the 
abhorrence  of  his  crime. 

The  man  who  was  now  to  act  the  last 
scene  of  his  tragical  life,  was  calculated 
every  way  to  excite  this  temporary  pre¬ 
dominance  of  feeling  over  justice. 

I  had  been  admitted  to  him  in  the  pri¬ 
son  ;  and  was  with  him,  indeed,  at  the 
period  when  the  officers  came  to  demand 
their  prey.  Mandrin  immediately  turned 
to  his  confessor,  who,  in  a  short  time,  had 
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obtained  wonderful  ascendancy  over  him, 
and  requested  the  father  to  accompany  him 
and  see  him  die. 

At  first  the  worthy  Gasperini  declined 
it,  alleging  his  want  of  courage  to  witness 
the  horrors  of  his  penitent’s  punishment, 
and  particularly,  his  fear  of  being  in- 
capacitated  from  administering  spiritual 
comfort  during  his  agonies,  by  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  pain  which  Mandrin’s  suf¬ 
ferings  would  naturally  wring  from  him. 

The  courageous  smuggler,  however, 
earnestly  solicited  this  favour,  and  pro¬ 
mised  not  *to  shed  a  tear— a.  pledge  he 
most  gallantly  redeemed. 

At  the  time  I  left  him,  they  were  un¬ 
dressing  him  ;  the  tenor  of  his  sentence 
directing  him  to  be  brought  out  in  his 
shirt. 

I  had  scarcely  found  myself  in  the  area 
of  the  cathedral,  when  his  figure  was  first 
caught  by  the  spectators,  as  he  advanced 
to  the  porch,  to  make  the  amende  honor¬ 
able.  The  following  is  a  faithful  portrait 
of  him  as  he  then  appeared. 

His  personal  beauty  could  scarcely  es¬ 
cape  notice  ;  when  I  say  beauty ,  I  would 
not  imply  that  he  had  either  the  features 


of  a  Belvidere,  or  the  symmetry  of  an 
Antinous — it  was  manly  beauty,  in  some¬ 
what  of  a  rude  mould. 

He  was  about  the  middle  size,  but  of 
very  athletic  proportions  ;  his  hair  was  a 
bright  and  golden  chesnut ;  his  eyes  large 
and  blue  ;  his  complexion  ruddy,  and  his 
countenance  lively  ;  he  was  in  his  shirt, 
which,  falling  open  at  the  collar,  exposed 
his  neck  and  chest,  and  covering  the  rest 
of  his  body  to  the  knees,  disclosed  a  leg, 
whose  contour  excited  many  exclama¬ 
tions,  “  Voila  la  jolie  jambe  !  quil  y  a 
des  grasses  nerveux  !”  A  halter  hung 
round  his  neck,  with  a  label  fastened  to 
it,  having  in  large  characters  : 

THE  CHIEF  OF  SMUGGLERS, 
ASSASSINS  AND  DISTURBERS  OF  PUBLIC 
TRANQUILLITY  1” 

His  hand  held  a  lighted  wax  candle,  of 
two  pounds  weight ;  and,  amidst  all  this 
pomp  of  ignominy,  he  knelt  on  the  summit 
of  the  broad  steps  of  the  great  west  porch, 
and  with  unblenched  cheek,  unshaken 
hand,  and  unfaltering  voice,  implored  of 
God,  the  King  and  the  Legislature  pardon 
for  his  crimes. 
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This  finished,  he  moved  on  to  the  Place 
desClercs,  escorted  as  before,  and  followed 
by  the  crowd, — his  bare  feet  pacing  the 
flinty  pavement  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  been 
treading  in  some  festal  hall,  on  carpets  of 
tapestry  or  velvet. 

Arrived  within  a  few  steps  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  he  paused  with  the  greatest  coolness 
to  examine  its  construction  ;  and  then 
ascended  the  deadly  stage  with  an  intre- 
pedi-fy  that  awakened  the  greater  interest, 
from  its  being  evidently  the  result  of  re¬ 
signation. 

People  could  scarcely  credit  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  eyes. 

Was  this  man  (so  young,  apparently 
not  thirty, — and  whose  countenance  ex¬ 
pressed  any  thing  but  ferocity)  the  in¬ 
famous  miscreant  with  whom  murder  had 
swelled  into  massacre,  and  to  whom 
cruelty  was  pastime  ? 

Was  this  the  man  who  filled  France, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  nay,  Europe,  with 
the  terror  of  his  atrocities  ?  The  public 
enemy — for  whose  capture  nations  con¬ 
spired,  and  royal  embassies  were  sets  on 
foot  ? 

Was  this  the  man  who,  in  his  Savoyard 
eastle,  when  besieged  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  the  fortress  gates  burst 
open,  fought  with  desperate  courage  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  and  from  story  to 
story,  till  driven  to  the  very  turret-tops  ? 

It  seemed  impossible1,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  spectators  was  converted  into  feel¬ 
ings  of  something  like  admiration. 

Yet  he  was  still  Mandrin, — the  bloody, 
the  remorseless  Mandrin  ;  and  that  right 
hand,  which  was  now  quietly  but  firmly 
employed  in  throwing  aside  his  last  gar¬ 
ment,  had  scarcely  yet  lost  the  tinge  of 
blood.  He  seemed  to  listen  with  great 
respect  to  the  Jesuit  who  acted  as  his  con¬ 
fessor,  and  after  a  short  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  the  holy  man  laid  his  hand 
impressively  on  the  culprit’s  shoulder,  he 
gave  a  nod  of  acquiescence,  and  approach¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  exhorted  the 
spectators,  particularly  the  younger  part, 
to  take  warning  by  his  crimes  and  their 
deserved  punishment.  He  then  returned 
to  the  monk,  who  seemed  to  watch  him 
with  intense  interest,  knelt  to  him,  re¬ 
ceived  his  last  benediction,  and  in  another 
moment  the  executioner  was  at  his  side. 

This  man,  from  whose  hands  he  was  to 
receive  his  piecemeal  death,  had  been  a 
lieutenant  in  his  band,  and  had  accepted 
a  pardon  on  the  condition  of  his  inflicting 
on  his  brave  captain,  the  horrid  tortures 
from  which  he  himself  shrunk. 

At  this  crisis,  however,  even  this 
wretched  slave  could  not  avoid  being- 
touched  with  pity  and  compunction. — 
Mandrin  had  unloosed  the  buttons  of  his 


shirt  sleeves,  and  the  executioner,  having 
taken  the  halter  and  label  from  his  neck, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  grasped  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  criminal’s  shirt  by  the  collar,  and 
pulling  it  down  over  his  shoulders,  rolled  it 
round  his  loins. 

Ten  thousand  eyes  were  now  rivetted 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  silence  was  so 
breathless,  that  you  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
linen,  as  it  was  finally  adjusted  for  the 
more  effectual  infliction  of  the  punishment. 
The  scene  was  awful  and  impressive. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day  ;  the  meridian 
sun  sparkled  through  the  old  lime  trees  in 
the  square,  painted  the  figured  gables 
with  rich  breadths  of  sable  and  amber, 
and  dallied  with  their  gryphon  weather¬ 
cocks,  till  they  became  beacons  of  golden 
flame  ;  an  ocean  of  upturned  heads,  a 
living  tapestry  of  myriad  of  dies,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  scaffold  ;  while  the  sable 
drapery  and  square  cap  of  the  Jesuit,  the 
sombre  habits  of  the  other  religious  who 
accompanied  him  on  the  deadly  stage, 
the  haggard-looking  executioner,  and  the 
noble  naked  form  of  the  athletic  criminal, 
who  was  patiently  submitting  to  the  ne¬ 
cessary  preliminaries  of  his  disgraceful 
punishment,  composed  a  picture  worthy 
of  Spagnoletti  himself. 

Mandrin  had  only  vouchsafed  one  look 
at  the  unhappy  renegade,  who  was  to 
inflict  his  torments,  but  that  look  was 
sufficient. 

Had  you  seen  the  gallant  bearing  of 
the  naked  smuggler,  and  then  glanced  at 
the  agitated  shame-stricken  recreant  by 
his  side,  you  would  have  thought  that 
Lewis  Mandrin  was  about  to  annihilate 
the  poor  slave,  and  had  stript  only  to 
give  his  glowing  arm  the  stronger  sway. 

And  now  the  executioner,  having  evin¬ 
ced  the  greatest  trepidation  and  confusion, 
was  assisted  by  Mandrin  himself,  who, 
with  his  own  hands,  tightened  his  shirt 
about  his  middle,  securing  it  with  a  knot. 

Murmurs  of  “  Quelle  Dommage  !  C’est 
un  bel  Enfant  !”  rose  around,  and  the 
wretched  executioner,  more  to  be  pitied 
than  his ''victim,  fairly  burst  into  tears. 
Mandrin  alone  was  more  composed  than 
any  of  the  spectators.  ffIt  is  not  for 
me,”  he  said,  casting  an  eye  of  pity  on 
the  poor  wretch  by  whose  hands  he  was 
to  suffer,  ec  it  is  not  for  me,  but  for 
my  crimes  that  you  should  weep  !”  he 
paused,  and  then  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
generous  feeling,  embraced  him,  adding, 
s‘  Do  your  duty  well,  my  friend,  and 
dispatch  me  out  of  my  pain  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.” 

Mandrin  now  sat  down  on  the  wheel  ; 

I  was  close  by  him,  and  though  ready  to 
faint  with  conflicting  feelings,  I  witness¬ 
ed  every  particular  of  the  cruel  work  that 
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ensued  ;  and  as  the  impression  was  vivid 
and  ineffaceable,  I  will  describe  the  whole 
faithfully  and  minutely. 

A  covering-  for  his  face  was  brought 
him,  but  he  declined  it  as  unnecessary  ; 
the  leathern  thongs  that  were  intended 
to  bind  him,  were  then  produced. 

At  this  moment,  his  colour  often  went 
and  came,  and  with  a  faint  smile  and 
rather  hurried  accents,  he  said,  f{  I  am 
in  need  of  all  my  strength  ;  pray  give 
me  some  cordial  to  drink.” 

He  had  indulged  in  both  drinking  and 
smoking  when  in  prison,  was  extremely 
fond  of  good  living,  and  extremely  sen¬ 
sual  ;  his  self -indulgence  contributed 
mainly  to  his  ruin,  his  favourite  mis¬ 
tress  having  betrayed  to  the  King’s  troops 
her  generous  but  lawless  lover. 

A  cordial  was  brought  to  him,  part  of 
it  he  drank,  and  part  was  rubbed  upon 
his  face  ;  he  was  then  stretched  upon  his 
back,  and  bound  fast  down.  The  in¬ 
strument  on  which  he  was  extended,  re¬ 
sembled  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  was 
so  managed  that  his  body  and  limbs  af¬ 
forded  a  fair  aim  to  the  strokes  of  the  iron 
rod — which  was  to  ee  break  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel'' 

The  executioner  now  grasped  his  dread¬ 
ful  implement ;  he  seemed  wound  up  to  a 
pitch  of  desperation,  his  teeth  set  and  his 
eyes  staring,  as  he  stood  over  his  former 
chieftain,  who  lay  bound  for  the  blows — 
his  body  quite  naked  except  the  shirt  round 
his  hips  ;  his  white  skin,  and  large  and 
nervous  limbs  prepared  for  suffering, — 
and  his  heroic  spirit,  that  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  torture,  so  governing  his  flesh, 
that  not  a  muscle  betrayed  the  quivering 
expectation  of  agony.  I  saw  the  man’s 
foot  advanced — the  bar  raised— whirled 
over  his  head, — a  simultaneous  feeling 
made  us  all  avert  our  faces,  but  we  heard 
the  stroke,  and  the  crash  of  bone  and 
muscle ;  and  an  insuppressible  groan  from 
the  strong  sufferer,  told  us  it  had  found  its 
aim.  With  that  unaccountable  fascina¬ 
tion  that  ever  prompts  us  to  look  on  an 
object,  however  horrible,  I  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  wheel :  the  right  arm,  below 
the  elbow,  had  received  the  blow,  and  the 
brawny  part  above  the  elbow,  had  its 
muscles  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  affection. 
A  second  stroke  took  place  there,  and  the 
right  arm  was  shattered  in  two  places  ;  the 
left  was  very  speedily  in  a  similar  plight. 
Mandrin  never  groaned  again,  but  he 
heaved  his  body  up  and  down  as  far  as 
the  thongs  would  let ;  his  breast  and  belly 
were  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  convul¬ 
sive  quivering  of  his  thighs,  and  the  calves 
of  his  legs,  as  yet  untouched  and  fair, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  his  arms,  which 
lay  mangled,  bloody jand  motionless. 


The  cruel  instrument  then  descended 
on  his  legs,  dashing  out  splinters  of  bone 
and  marrow.  The  unhappy  criminal  bore 
his  pains  with  surprising  fortitude,  giving 
no  other  token  of  his  intolerable  agonies 
than  that  writhing  of  his  body  and  qui¬ 
vering  of  his  fleshy  parts,  which  might 
be  said  to  be  involuntary.  When  his 
thighs  were  broken,  such  was  their  brawn 
and  muscle,  that  they  only  presented  to 
the  eye  a  livid  contusion,  not  even  the 
skin  being  greatly  lacerated.  The  ninth 
blow  was  inflicted  upon  his  belly,  just 
below  his  navel,  and  blood  streamed  after 
the  stroke. 

The  executioner’s  work  was  now  ended, 
and  with  a  look  in  which  were  blended 
morose  rage  and  bilter  remorse,  he  hast¬ 
ened  bom  the  scaffold. 

Mandrin  was  alive,  and  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  his  senses,  but  his  countenance 
was  writhen  and  discoloured  with  pain, 
and  his  bright  hair  swayed  by  the  May 
wind,  half  covered  it.  In  this  state  I 
heard  him  say,  “  The  first  stroke  was 
the  worst,  under  all  that  followed,  I  seem 
only  to  feel  the  pain  of  the  first.” 

He  was  mercifully  strangled  imme¬ 
diately  after  this. 

Thus  expired  Lewis  Mandrin,  a  man 
who,  had  he  headed  an  army,  would  have 
been  a  hero,  and  who,  darkly  stained 
as  he  was  with  crimes  resulting  from  his 
lawless  occupation,  and  sullied  with  the 
excess  of  sensual  indulgence,  had  still 
many  high  and  generous  qualities,  often 
dismissing  his  enemies  when  in  his  power, 
and  uniformly  evincing  forbearance  and 
kindness  to  the  poor  and  helpless. 

July  28/^,1829.  Horace  Guilford. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MINSTREL. 
For  the  Olio . 

By  Thomas  Cambria  Jones,  Author  of  “  The 
Bard’s  Dream,”  &c. 

The  past  rush’d  o’er  his  troubled  brain. 

And  he  wept  as  a  simple  child  ; 

The  thoughts  of  what  he  might  have  been, 

And  what  he  then  was,  turn’d  him  wild ; 

“  Alas  !  alas !”  he  cried,  and  said, 

“  When  will  these  panging  thoughts  have  fled  ? 

“  When  shall  I  feel  as  others  feel. 

And  cease  to  think  of  woe  and  pain  ? 

Will  this  bruised  spirit  never  heal  ? 

Will  peace  ne’er  o’er  me  gleam  again  2 
Oh,  that  I  ne’er  had  lived  to  see 
Myself  thus  marr’d  exceedingly ! 

“  Men  speak  of  torment  after  death — 

A  hell  prepared  for  evil  deeds; 

But  I,  whilst  breathing  mortal  breath, 

Have  f^lt  what  to  express  exceeds! 

Hours,  days  and  years  pass  me  by. 

When  wilt  thou  quit  me,  misery  2 

“  Earth — Earth  !  take  to  thyself  this  dust ! — 
Forgiving  Father,  take  my  soul 
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He  ended,— died  as  the  unjust, 

And  to  the  sphere  of  spirits  stele  ; 

By  his  own  hand  his  spirit  went 
Up  to  the  changeless  element. 

God  is  to  judge. 

A  sun  hath  fled, 

O  gorgeous  would  its  course  have  been. 
But  stormy  clouds  before  it  spread, 

Hid  from  our  eyes  its  purest  sheen  : 
Bleak  earth,  he  is  no  longer  thine — 
Mourn  not  for  one  thou  caused  to  pine. 

Though  gloomy  were  his  pilgrim-days, 
Not  nameless  hath  he  from  us  gone  : 
Whilst  minstrel  claimeth  genuine  praise, 
Each  feeling  heart  shall  inly  own 
A  love  for  him,  I  hope  forgiven. 

And  that  from  earth  he  went  to  heaven. 


D’YE  CALL  THIS,  AL4G-THING  ? 

A  LINCOLNSHIRE  ADVENTURE. 

For  the  Olio . 

“  II  se  tut  a  cfcs  mots.” — La  Henriade. 


Should  your  lot,  reader,  be  like  mine 
ever  to  travel  into  the  Lincolnshire  Wa¬ 
pentakes,  or  to  visit  once  the  greatest 
city  in  Britain  ;  on  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  elevation  of  its  beautifully  an¬ 
tique  cathedral,  the  picturesque  attractions 
of  several  counties,  over  which  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  majesty  looked  with  envy,  and  the 
sound  of  ‘  Old  Tom’  upbraided  him  for 
his  ambition  with  his  iron-ic  tongue, 
enough  to  crack  the  drums  of  the  ear, 
and  make  the  listener  deaf  ever  afier ; 
you  will  be  struck  with  admiration  and 
smitten  with  surprise,  when  you  hear  the 
peculiar  but  emphatic  euphony  of  a  pure 
native  drawl  out  the  question,  ‘D’ye  call 
this,  waw-thing?’  which  imparts  more 
of  the  nature  and  feeling  of  admiration 
than  implicit  interrogation.  Ladies  of 
the  first  taste  and  wealth  are  to  be  found 
in  Lincoln.  My  friend  imagining,  that  as 
I  was  a  bachelor,  proceeded  to  introduce 
me  to  their  smiles,  and  I  was  no  less 
proud  to  be  signalised  by  their  favours ; 
for  the  ladies  of  this  county,  though  their 
names  are  not  printed  alphabetically  in 
the  Magazine  as  they  were  formerly,  are 
not  the  less  solicitous  to  become  agreeable 
partners  in  society,  to  be  kind  wives  and 
affectionate  mothers.  After  I  had  spent 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  intellectual 
evenings  of  my  history  in  a  party  formed 
purposely  for  my  reception,  consisting  of 
book-readers,  conversational  confabers, 
musical  performers,  and  lovers  of  the  best 
rational  food,  both  for  the  body  and  the 
mind,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prompted 
me  to  depart  with  my  friend  to  our  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  our  landlady,  with  a  drowsy 
stupor  on  her  eyes,  as  we  arrived  in  her 
domain,  complained  of  the  presence  of 


midnight,  when  we  offered  an  apology 
for  our  lateness  by  the  winsome  pleasurse 
of  the  company  we  had  visited  ;  but  she 
shook  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  f  My 
good  gentlemen,  I  have  to  rise  ere  day¬ 
light,  d’ye  call  that,  watt-tiling?*  We 
promised  more  regularity,  and  I  still  talked 
of  the  having  lost  my  heart  in  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  a  wealthy  banker’s  daughter, 
whose  hand  I  was  permitted  to  lead 
through  a  quadrille,  and  whose  sweet 
words  were  like  the  drops  from  the  honey¬ 
comb  to  me  ;  upon  which  the  e  gude  man 
o’  the  house,’  who  had  been  leaning  over 
the  ashes  of  the  fire  meant  to  be  kept 
alive  till  the  coming  morning,  lifted  up 
his  head  and  parting  his  grey  hairs  from 
over  his  forehead,  and  looking  most 
wistfully  at  me  and  then  his  wife,  said, 

*  The  banker’s  daughter,  yeh  ?  d’ye  call 
that ,  waw-thing  V  We  shook  hands 
on  the  shrewdness  of  his  remark,  and 
taking  a  candle,  I  sought  the  rest,  which, 
in  such  comfortable  circumstances,  was 
almost  certain  to  be  insured.  But  love 
had  worked  his  intrigues  in  my  thoughts, 
and  they  were  so  interwoven  with  reverie 
and  schemes,  that  sleep  would  not  draw 
down  my  eyelids,  and  put  my  senses  in 
forgetfulness ;  for  the  old  man’s  apos¬ 
trophe  disturbed  me  about  the  object  of 
my  heart,  which,  reader,  ‘  D’ye  call  this, 
waw-thing  V  I  had  redeemed  my  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  morning  when  I  arose,  but 
the  noise  under  the  window  completely 
cancelled  it.  An  angry  postboy,  irritated 
on  his  way  to  Gretna  by  the  stupidity  ,  or 
delayance  of  the  ostler  in  affording  re¬ 
freshment  to  his  tired  and  reeking  horses, 
with  the  anxieties  in  addition  of  the  fright¬ 
ened  pair  of  fugitive  lovers,  and  the  fear 
of  the  guardian  in  the  distance  closely 
in  pursuit,  lifted  the  butt-end  of  his  whip, 
and  so  belaboured  him,  that  the  ostler 
brought  out  his  cart  whip  and  gave  his 
antagonist  no  light  portion  of  his  strength 
I  drew  back  the  window,  and  looking 
down,  cried  ‘  enough  V  for  the  lady  inside 
the  chaise  was  fainting,  and  the  wait’ress 
and  the  lover,  applying  their  cordials  with 
the  old  landlady  also  in  request,  and 
several  other  aidents,  to  set  the  travellers 
right  and  speedily  on  their  way  to  the 
supposed  happy  (  anvil-making’  felicity. 
The  barber  who  came  up,  as  it  were,  at 
the  critical  moment,  threw  down  his  ‘kit,’ 
and  joining  in  a  most  facetious  piece  of 
humour,  took  the  ostler’s  whip,  imitating 
the  post  driver  as  he  drove  away,  and 
cried  out  lustily,  repeating  the  strokes 
every  sentence,  f  D’ye  call  that,  nau- 
Ihing?’  The  ostler  could  scarcely  refrain 
being  angry,  but  as  he  had  received 
something  even  more  substantial  than 
blows  and  sarcasm,  he  grinned  at  the 
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barber  as  he  walked  away  with  the  whip 
towards  the  stable,  and  holding  his  hand 
half  clenched,  said,  e  May  the  young 
ones  never  be  overtaken  by  the  old  cod¬ 
ger,  look  here  master  shaver, — D’ye  call 
this,  nau- thing  V  The  dapper  man  of 
soap-lather  softened  his  remarks,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  money  in  the  ostler’s  hand,  called 
him  back,  and  induced  him  to  stand  treat 
at  the  bar  with  something  short  and  spicy, 
which  would  set  the  stomach  right.  This 
early  thimbleful  gave  motion  to  his 
tongue.  The  expected  chaise  in  scent 
arrived.  Another  little  stop  ensued.  The 
barber  in  absence  of  better  calls  gave 
audience  at  the  chaise,  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  friend  pumped  him  as  to 
the  fugitives,  whether  they  had  passed 
this  way,  how  long  they  stopped,  and  their 
identity  ;  and  the  ostler  being  in  a  right 
key,  a  *  nod  was  as  good  as  a  wink  to 
a  blind  horse.’  Ignorant  were  they  both 
till  the  money  made  its  appearance  ;  the 
ostler  and  barber  then  wishing  success  to 
the  searchers  after  bands  and  hymeneal 
exploits,  misdirected  them  into  a  cross 
road  which  meandered  several  miles  down 
the  fens,  and  which  would  never  overtake 
the  objects  of  their  pursuit  till  the  £  mis¬ 
chief  was  done.’  I  waited  to  be  dressed, 
and  the  barber’s  shaking  hand,  though 
the  perfumes  of  his  breath  were  *  Geneva 
Proof,’  was  steadied,  and  lie  cut  the  crop 
off  my  face  in  a  twinkling,  for,  when  his 
spirits  were  in  concert  pitch,  he  was  the 
best  operator  in  Lincoln  ;  and  did  many 
kind  services  in  the  arm  and  tooth  way, 
which  the  red  and  white  pole  before  his 
door  and  his  shop  window’s  front  indi¬ 
cated.  He  congratulated  me  on  my  re¬ 
ception  in  ‘  these  here’  parts,  and  pro¬ 
mised  me  his  best  services  professionally 
should  I  require  them.  Reader,  *  D’ye 
call  that,  nau- thing?’  I  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  require  them.  He  ended  his  work 
with  me,  for  1  intended  removing  from 
my  quarters  shortly.  At  my  breakfast, 
the  newspaper  was,  of  course,  put  on 
the  table  with  other  food.  I  read  many 
a  paragraph,  though  with  my  thoughts 
intent  on  another  subject,  the  banker’s 
pretty  daughter  ;  and  I  mapped  out  a 
scheme  to  have  another  interview  with 
her  ;  to  which  my  friend,  on  entering  the 
room,  and  giving  exhaustion  to  a  score 
of  yawns,  assented.  ‘But  Frank,’  said 
he,  after  he  took  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
reading  out  in  a  deliberate  manner,  *what 
have  we  here.’ — *  Proceed,’  said  I. — 
‘  Why,’  he  added,  c  unpleasant  intelli¬ 
gence  this.’ — (  What,’  I  asked,  and  put 
down  my  roll. — *  Why,*  he  continued, 

‘  the  banker’s  stopped  payment.5- - 1 

stooped  over  him  and  read  the  truth  of 
his  statement.—*  So  much  the  better. 


Ithen,’  said  1,  f  she’s  mine  for  a  certainty. 
I’ll  now  go  to  the  house  boldy  and  make 
his  daughter  the  offer.  Money  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  to  me.  Love  is  all  in  all.  Her  fa¬ 
ther  too  will  be  more  flexible.  Her  mo¬ 
ther  more  consenting,  and  as  for  the — s 
— ‘  Hold,  hold,  thy  nonsense,’  said  my 
friend,  *  thou  art  not  immaculate  ;  forego 
thy  visit,  we  must  continue  our  journey 
homeward,  sleep  a  few  nights  soundly, 
and  thou  wilt  forget  her  and  forgive  me 
for  telling  thee  so.’  To  this  I  would  not 
agree,  and  having  dressed  myself  super¬ 
latively  fine  in  my  own  idea.  I  set  off 
full  of  spirits  out  of  the  inn  and  waited 
on  the  banker,  who,  I  was  informed,  was 
not  *  in  the  way.’  I  inquired  for  his 
lady  ?  She  was  indisposed.  Could  I 
see  the  daughter.  Miss  Isabel  ?  She  was 
also  unwell.  I  pressed  the  urgency  of  my 
visit,  and  stated  to  the  young  lady’s  mo¬ 
ther,  by  a  note  in  pencil,  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  attendance  had  no  reference 
to  money  matters,  but  that  it  was  entirely 
an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  and  delicate  nature.  Cake  and 
wine  being  laid  before  me,  I  was  invited 
to  partake,  and  Mrs.  L.  L - ■,  the  ser¬ 

vant  told  me,  would  see  me  as  soon  as  it 
may  be  convenient  to  her.  I  leant  over 
a  chair,  turned  over  half-a-dozen  novels, 
hummed  through  the  music  book,  quar¬ 
relled  with  *  Moore’s  Melodies,’  ‘  Byron’s 
Don  Juan,’  and  the  4  Fall  of  Jerusalem.’ 
Yet  by  the  glances  I  took  of  myself, 
with  myself  and  by  myself,  in  a  long  re¬ 
flector  and  my  longer  reflections,  I  looked 
very  pale  and  yet  very  complaisant.  At 
last  I  heard  the  feet  of  the  lady  coming, 
the  door  was  opened,  my  budget  opened 
also.  But  ere  I  could  sav  half  the 
eloquence  I  meant  to  utter.  Miss  Isabel 
came  in.  She  recognised  me  with  an 
agreeable  air,  to  which  I,  like  an  echo, 
replied — and  her  being  unacquainted  with 
my  serious  proposals,  she  seemed  to  court 
my  conversation  generally  more  than 
receive  me  in  the  eye  of  a  lover.  The 
failure  was  prudently  hinted  at  by 
Mamma  as  an  objection,  and  the  banker’s 
consent  necessary  to  my  success.  With¬ 
out  mincing  the  business,  he  was  sent 
for.  Meantime  Isabel  and  her  Mamma 
retired  ;  and  no  doubt,  comparing  notes, 
consulted  as  to  the  efficacy  of  my  matri¬ 
monial  prescription.  The  banker,  after 
my  waiting  a  little  longer,  gave  me 
audience.  Our  accounts  balanced  very 
well  for  the  first  entry,  errors  excepted. 
I  was  permitted  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  family  firm.  Having  parted 
with  the  partners,  I  returned  to  my  friend. 
He  rejoiced  to  find  me  so  cheerful.  I 
made  arrangements  for  the  ‘  Home  De¬ 
partment,’  set  my  cash  book  right  for  the 
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admission  of  my  new  family  and  sleeping 
partner*  and  in  a  few  weeks.  Miss  Isabel 

L.  L - »,  became  the  affectionate  wife 

of  your  humble  servant,  Frank  Z - d, 

and  she  is  now  the  beloved  ornament  of 
her  sphere.  What  ?  c  D’ye  call  this , 
waw-thing  V  P* 


SONG. 
For  the  Olio. 


liadye,  Ladye,  vveepe  no  more, 

For  one  so  friendlesse,  poor  as  mee  ; 

I’ll  hie  mee  to  some  distant  shore. 

Where  I  an  eremite  will  be. 

I  fondlye  hoped  that  no  rude  hande 
Would  e’er  our  bond  of  trewe  love  severre, 
Butte  now,  alasse!  that  hope  is  fledde; 
Home,  love  and  thee,  I  leave  together. 

Farewelle,  farewelle,  thou  lovelie  one ! 

Fate  wills  that  we  for  aye  should  parte  ; 

Yet  Time’s  rude  hande  will  ne’er  efface 
Thy  beauteous  image  from  mye  hearte. 

J.  Y.  A - N. 


FANS. 

The  diverting,  though  somewhat  vulgar, 
authoress  of  the  Book  of  the  Boudoir,” 
informs  us,  that  the  fan,  like  every 
thing  else  applicable  to  human  use,  has 
its  origin  in  necessity.  It  is  purely  an 
oriental  fashion,  and*  was  invented  for 
personal  relief  and  convenience  in  those 
ardent  climates,  where  such  portable  ven¬ 
tilators  and  shades  were  indispensable. 
A  Chinese  dandy  would  no  more  be  seen 
without  his  fan,  than  a  Chinese  belle  ; 
and  the  fan  of  the  Rajah  serves  far  better 
purposes  than  concealing  the  blushes  and 
embarrassment  of  his  wives.  The  fans  of 
the  east  are  made  of  feathers.  The  do¬ 
mestic  fans  of  Spain  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  apartments  over  the 
tables,  from  which,  during  dinner,  they 
keep  off  insects. 

i(  The  fan  was  early  introduced  into 
the  Roman  church,  when  the  Christians 
removed  from  the  e  cool  grots  and  mossy 
cells,’  in  which  their  pure  and  persecuted 
sect  was  obliged  to  celebrate  its  devotions, 
to  those  superb  temples,  where  the  con¬ 
secrated  fans  of  infallibility,  borne  before 
the  pope,  still  shew  that  infallibility  is  no 
proof  against  heat. 

tc  The  fan,  likewise,  makes  a  part  of 
the  Greek  church  ;  and  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  deacon,  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration, — in  allusion  to  his  office  of 
keeping  off  the  flies  from  the  priests, 
while  they  officiate.  This  must  be  a 
sinecure  in  Russia  ;  but  the  form  survives 
the  want ;  and  woe  to  the  infidel,  who, 
in  that  region  of  ice,  would  propose  a 


chaufarette  to  replace  the  fan  established 
by  the  church  and  state,  at  some  glorious 
and  immortal  epoch. 

Fans  came  into  England  with  other 
eastern  objects  of  use,  ornament,  or  cu¬ 
riosity.  The  fan  with  which  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  is  said  to  have  graciously  tapped 
an  Irish  lord  lieutenant  (Sir  J.  Perrot), 
would  knock  down  a  modern  courtier. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
French  fan  was  a  fatal  gift :  that  which 
saved  the  modesty  of  Madame  de  Genlis’s 
Dianas,  purchased  too  often  the  honour 
of  the  Maid  of  Honour  of  the  English 
Court.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  of 
course,  brought  over  her  own  fan  from 
the  Palais  Royal ;  from  which  she  was 
despatched  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to 
rule  over  the  heart  and  councils  of  the 
King  of  England  ;  and,  above  all,  to 
secure  the  king’s  salvation,  by  enabling 
him  to  live  and  die  c  ferme  catholique,’ 
which  he  did.*  The  zeal  and  the  views 
are  the  same,— -the  form  only  differs. 
Other  times — other  modes. 

The  fan,  however,  was  not  the  great 
rampart  thrown  up  before  the  citadel  of 
English  modesty  under  the  Stuarts.  The 
modesty  of  those  limes  had  a  strange 
habit  of  going  to  see  plays  so  immodest, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cover  the 
face  e  pour  dissimuler  son  embarras  ,•* 
and  the  mask  was  resorted  to,  while  the 
fan  was  simply  retained,  then,  and  for  a 
century  afterwards,  for  the  only  and  in¬ 
nocent  purpose  of 

‘  Giving  coolness  to  the  matchless  dame— 

To  every  other  breast  a  flame.’ 

f<  The  tactics  and  manoeuvres,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  operating  of  these  double 
purposes,  produced  the  well-known  f  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  fan  so  delightfully  de¬ 
tailed,^  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  in  that 
treasure  of  a  work  c  The  Spectator.’ 

At  last,  in  the  decadence  of  manners, 
(historically  marked  in  the  memoirs  of  a 
fan,  and  its  philosophy,  as  clearly  as  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  empires),  this  ele¬ 
gant,  little  implement  of  the  coquetry  of 
our  ancestresses  fell  to  be  an  article  of 
mere  utility, — returning,  as  all  things 
must,  to  its  origin. 

Our  mothers  and  aunts  appeared, 
during  summer,  with  a  good  housewife¬ 
like  green  fan,  to  keep  off  the  sun  ;  for 
‘  V affaire  du  parasol,’  for  which  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  was  obliged  1o  issue  a  de¬ 
cree,  had  not  yet  travelled  into  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  fan  of f  ma  tante  Aurore,* 
was  the  only  fan  known  to  our  aunt  Ta- 
bithas.  French  philosophy,  and  a  total 


*  Charles  the  Second  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
Church  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

Dairy  m^let 
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abandonment  of  the  Constitution  of  1688, 
at  length  banished  this  instrument  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  toilette.  The 
parasol  was  found  more  convenient ;  and 
the  fan,  only  employed  to  e  cool  tfye 
matchless  dame,'  after  a  walk  through  a 
quadrille,  or  a  lounge  through  a  waltz, 
was  reduced  to  that  fairy  size  to  which 
Madame  de  Genlis  gives  the  reproachful 
title  of  c  eventail  imperceptible.’  The 
history  of  fashions  is  not  so  frivolous  as 
has  been  imagined  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
history  of  manners.”  And  so  far,  je  suis 
d' accord  with  the  venerable,  but  not  very 
veracious,  historian  of  the  Fan." 


OCTOBER. 


Green  leaves  late  the  walks  o’ershading, 
Philomot  and  brown  appear, 

Morning  hoar-frosts — flowrets  fading, 
Harbingers  of  winter  drear ; 

Reynard  round  the  hamlet  prowling 
Soon  as  darkness  veils  the  sky  : 

Morning  hears  the  fox-hounds  howling 
After  him  in  open  cry 
Hunted  hares  with  tarn  and  double. 
Frighted  strive  to  climb  the  hill ; 

Whirrs  the  partridge  in  the  stubble, 

Sweet  is  robin’s  artless  trill : 

On  naked  fields  the  busy  ploughs  are  seen, 

And  new-sprung  wheat  displays  its  cheerful 
green. 


A  READER’S  SCRAPS. 

For  the  Olio. 

To  show  the  rude  manner  of  living  in 
the  early  ages,  Bede  tells  us  that  Sexted 
and  Seward,  two  Saxon  kings,  expressed 
great  desire  to  eat  the  white  bread  distri¬ 
buted  by  Mellitus,  the  bishop,  at  the  com¬ 
munion  ;  but  on  his  refusing  them,  unless 
they  would  submit  to  be  baptized,  they 
expelled  him  their  dominions. 

At  a  battle  between  the  English  and  the 
Danes,  Alfred,  one  of  the  commanders, 
advancing  with  a  division  of  his  army, 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  disad¬ 
vantageous  ground,  and  seeing  himself  in 
imminent  danger,  sent  to  Ethered,  who 
was  found  hearing  mass,  which,  however, 
he  refused  to  quit  until  its  completion;  but 
as  he  afterwards  obtained  the  victory,  his 
success  was  ascribed  by  the  monks  to  his 
great  piety. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to 
Siward  of  his  son  Osberne’s  death,  he 
was  inconsolable,  till  he  heard  that  the 
wound  was  received  in  the  breast,  and 
that  he  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry. 
When  he  found  his  own  death  approach¬ 
ing,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  clothe  him 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  sitting 
erect  on  a  couch,  with  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  declared  that  in  that  posture,  the 


only  one  worthy  of  a  warrior,  he  would 
patiently  await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  price  of  all  wounds  was  fixed  by 
the  Saxon  laws  : — a  wound  of  an  inch 
long,  under  the  hair,  was  paid  with  one 
shilling  ;  one  of  the  same  size  in  the  face, 
two  shillings  ;  thirty  shillings  for  the  loss 
of  an  ear,  &c.  Even  rebellion  and  con¬ 
spiracies  against  the  life  of  the  king  might 
be  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Crusades,  that  even 
women,  concealing  their  sex  under  the 
disguise  of  armour,  attended  the  camp, 
and  commonly  forgot  still  more  the  duty 
of  their  sex,  by  prostituting  themselves 
without  reserve  to  the  army.  300,000  of 
these  fanatics  commanded  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  Walter,  the  Money -less,  took 
the  road  towards  Constantinople,  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  trusting  that 
Heaven  would  supply  all  their  necessities, 
they  made  no  provision  for  the  march. 

Gyraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us  that 
the  monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun, 
threw  themselves  one  day  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  mire,  before  Henry 
the  Second,  complaining  with  many  tears 
and  much  doleful  lamentation,  that  their 
abbot,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  cut 
off  three  dishes  from  the  table.  “  How 
many  has  he  left  you  ?”  said  the  King, 
tf  Ten  only  !"  replied  the  disconsolate 
monks.  “  I  myself,”  exclaimed  the  king, 

never  have  more  than  three,  and  I 
enjoin  your  bishop  to  reduce  you  to  the 
same  number.” 

The  truce  between  Richard  the  First, 
and  the  Saracens,  was  concluded  for  three 
years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 
days,  and  three  hours  :  a  magical  num¬ 
ber,  which  had  probably  been  devised  by 
the  Europeans,  and  which  was  suggested 
by  a  superstition  well  suited  to  the  objects 
of  the  war. 

It  was  during  the  Crusades  that  the 
custom  of  wearing  coats  of  arms  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe.  The  knights 
cased  up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to  make 
themselves  known,  and  distinguished  in 
battle,  but  by  the  devices  on  their  shields, 
and  these  were  gradually  adopted  by  their 
posterity  and  families,  who  were  proud  of 
the  pious  and  military  enterprizes  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  monks  threw  great  reproaches  on 
King  John  for  his  impiety  and  even  infi¬ 
delity  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  it  they  tell 
us,  that  having  caught  a  very  fat  stag,  he 
exclaimed  How  plump  and  fat  is  this 
animal  1  and  yet  I  dare  swear,  he  never 
said  mass.”  This  sally  of  wit,  upon  the 
usual  corpulency  of  the  priests,  more  than 
all  his  enormous  crimes,  made  him  pass 
with  them  for  an  atheist. 
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The  great  Earl  Warene,  when  he 
was  questioned  concerning  his  right  to  the 
lands  he  possessed,  drew  his  sword,  which 
he  produced  as  his  title;  adding,  that 
William  the  Bastard  (1st),  did  not  con¬ 
quer  the  kingdom  himself,  but  that  the 
barons,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest, 
were  joint  adventurers  in  the  enterprize. 

Among  other  accounts  of  disburse¬ 
ments,  in  Edward  the  Second’s  reign, 
there  is  an  item  of  a  crown  being  paid  to 
one,  for  making  the  king  laugh. 

So  great  was  the  enmity  entertained  by 
the  followers  of  Wallace  against  Cres- 
singham,  one  of  Edward  the  First’s  officers, 
that  they  flayed  his  dead  body,  and  made 
saddles  and  girths  of  his  skin. 

Cardinal  Haguezin  being  sent  in  1176, 
as  legate  into  Britain,  summoned  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  clergy  at  London,  and  as  both 
the  archbishops  pretended  to  sit  on  his 
right  hand,  this  question  of  precedency 
begat  a  spirit  of  controversy  between 
them.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Richard  (of  Canterbury),  fell 
upon  his  opponent  in  the  presence  of  the 
cardinal  and  of  the  synod,  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and 
so  bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he  was 
taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  saved 
with  difficulty.  For  this  offence  the 
Archbishop  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money.  clarence. 


Extract  from  a  MS  found  upon  a 
deceased  Debauchee. 

For  the  Olio , 

Cast  in  beauty’s  mould,  array’d  with  every 
Manly  charm,  back’d  by  vows  meant  never 
To  be  accomplished, — what  woman  could 
Resist  my  powers  J  Alas!  too  easily 
They  fell,  too  easily  I  conquer’d,  and 
Became  their  destroyer.  ’Mong  the  many 
Of  the  sex, — whose  smiles  we  court,  whose 
Virtues  we  too  often  blast,  whose  joys  too 
Often  poison,  whose  hearts  we  too  often 
Break,  whose  downfall  is  our  pride,  our  guilty 
Triumph, — there  was  one  whose  angelic  form 
And  countenance,  and  no  less  divine  temper, 
In  an  ill-fated  hour  I  met :  my  heart  was 
Struck :  hut  not  with  pure  passions,  such  as 
makes 

Love  a  virtue.  No — the  passions  of  a 
Heart  debased,  and  mind  degraded,  and 
Made  familiar  with  early  vice.  Long 
And  unwearied  was  my  attempt:  I  summoned 
Up  all  the  deceits  of  hell,  swore  eternal 
Love  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  practised 
All  the  wily  arts  of  black  and  malignant 
Spirits  to  my  aid.  Long  she  resisted; 

For  she  had  lived  in  virtue’s  school— But,  I 
Conquered.  She  loved  me, — never  did 
Woman  love  with  such  warmth — never  with 
such 

Undoubting  fervency.  And  I  loved  too, 
Guilty  as  I  was, — I  loved,  I  could  not* 

Oh,  could  not  then  reject  her! 

Oh,  could  the  time  return  when  I  felt  her 
Cling  to  my  arms,  and  grow  unto  my  side, 

And  with  fond  tyranny  urge  me  to  pass 


The  hours  at  home, — to  soothe,  to  comfort  her ! 
Fancy  now  pictures  her  before  me  :  her 
Imploring  looks, — which  at  times  could 
Soften  my  vicious  heart,— her  dear  voice,  like 
The  harmonious  cadence  of  some  heavenly 
Instrument.  Oft  as  I  have  hung  o’er  her 
Beauteous  face,  when  in  soft  slumbers  reposing. 
Watched  the  opening  eyelids,  and  the 
Coming  smile  of  love,  that  play’d  around 
Her  cherub  lips — Conscience,  that  silent 
And  dread  accuser  of 'on/ wicked  acts,  hath 
Stung  me,  madden’d  me  to  delirium! — c.j.h. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WARWICK. 

Concluded  from  p,  190.) 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Ralph  Okebrooke  ran  off  to  join 
his  comrades,  while  Elvaston  hurried  to 
the  wood  which  he  gained  in  safety, 
and  from  which  he  beheld  the  advance 
of  the  two  hostile  armies.  Gladmore 
Heath  lay  before  him,  and  half  of  it  was 
covered  by  the  army  of  Warwick.  On 
the  left  wing  appeared  a  large  body  of 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  led  by  the  Earl 
and  the  Duke  of  Exeter.  Another  body 
of  horse  formed  the  right  wing,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  perceived  the  Earl’s 
brother  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  over 
whose  head  waved  a  banner  splendidly' 
embroidered  with  his  arms,  quarterly 
gules  and  or,  upon  the  first  a  mullet 
argent.  The  main  body  was  composed 
of  sturdy  bowmen  and  billmen,  to  the 
number  of  many  thousands  ;  in  the  centre 
of  which  were  seen  two  or  three  field- 
pieces  mounted  on  heavy  and  unwieldy 
carriages.  The  Yorkists  pushed  forward 
to  meet  their  enemies,  their  main  body 
led  by  Edward  himself,  the  van  by  his 
brother  Glo’ster,  and  the  rear  by  Lord 
Hastings.  The  archers  on  either  side 
advanced,  and  instantly  a  shower  of 
arrows,  thick  as  snow  flakes,  darkened 
the  air,  the  cannon  roared  defiance,  and 
the  shouts  of  both  parties  rose  on  the  gale. 
Suddenly  the  shower  of  arrows  slackened, 
and  the  combatants  mingled  in  close  and 
deadly  strife.  Blows  and  shouts  of  44  an 
Edward  !  an  Edward !  St,  George  for 
York !  strike  for  the  red  rose  !”  were 
answered  by  loud  cries  of  “  a  Warwick ! 
a  Warwick  !”  when  suddenly  the  van  of 
the  Earl  retreated  in  disorder,  and  fled 
precipitately,  followed  by  their  implaca¬ 
ble  foes.  Clouds  of  arrows  were  showered 
upon  the  fugitives,  who  fled  from  the 
field  in  wild  disorder  ;  when  Warwick, 
with  a  body  of  horse,  interposed,  and 
again  the  fight  raged  furiously.  Elvaston 
strained  his  eyes  in  watching  the  issue  of 
this  encounter,  when  suddenly  a  banner, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Lord  Cromwell,  sunk 
amidst  the  conflict.  “  Edward’s  best 
friend  is  down,”  he  mentally  exclaimed  ; 
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but  at  the  same  moment,  the  banner  rose 
again,  and  advanced  upon  the  opposite 
party ;  this  revived  his  hopes,  and  he 
gazed  anxiously  upon  the  furious  con¬ 
flict.  He  was  about  to  venture  nearer, 
when  a  horseman  quitting  the  ranks, 
rode  towards  the  wood.  Unarmed,  save 
only  his  dagger,  Elvaslon  was  somewhat 
alarmed  ;  he  retreated  into  the  wood,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  soldier,  who, 
by  the  red  cross*  on  his  breast,  he  knew 
to  be  a  follower  of  Lord  Cromwell’s,  and 
as  the  rider  came  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  he  was  wounded.  Anxious  to  ren¬ 
der  him  assistance,  Elvaston  stepped  from 
his  concealment,  and  ran  towards  him  ; 
but  ere  he  could  arrive  in  time,  the  sol¬ 
dier  fell  heavily  from  his  horse  on  to  the 
greensward,  his  foot  hanging  in  the  stir¬ 
rup.  Quickly  seizing  the  horse’s  bridle, 
Elvaston  extricated  the  rider  by  cutting 
the  stirrup  leather  with  his  dagger ;  then 
fastening  the  bridle  to  a  tree,  he  gently 
raised  the  wounded  man  from  the  ground, 
and  perceived  that  an  arrow  had  passed 
through  his  throat.  He  endeavoured  to 
draw  the  shaft  from  the  wound,  but  it 
resisted  all  his  efforts. 

“  ’Tis  of  no  use,  good  stranger,”  said 
the  soldier,  writhing  with  pain,  “  prithee 
let  me  die,  thou  dost  but  torment  me. 
I  would  that  we  had  a  priest  here,  for  all 
my  sins  rise  up  against  me  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“  Quiet  yourself,”  said  Elvaston,  “  we 
may  get  help  anon.” 

“  Help,  did’st  thou  say,  why  not  help 
our  master,  the  Lord  Cromwell  ?  but  no,” 
he  added  feebly,  “  he  is  sped;  I  saw 
him  struck  down  by  a  bill-man,  and 
could  not  save  him — they  fight  like  wolves. 
Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier  is  wounded  to 
death — ah,  my  brain  is  dizzy,  give  me 
thy  hand,  Sancta  Maria.”  The  remain¬ 
der  of  his  prayer  was  inaudible,  for  it 
was  lost  in  the  death-rattle  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  struggle  was  pver. 

Elvaston  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the 
corpse  of  the  soldier,  whose  countenance 
yet  retained  its  fierceness.  The  glazed 
eye  remained  open,  and  the  brow  seemed 
still  to  frown  defiance.  But  such  scenes 
were  not  new  to  him.  This  opportunity 
must  not  be  slighted,  thought  he  ;  and 
kneeling  down,  he  with  some  difficulty 
loosened  the  dead  soldier’s  corslet  and 
iron  cap,  which  he  transferred  to  his  own 
head  and  breast.  Then  seizing  his  sword, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  dashed  for¬ 
ward  to  join  the  strife. 

Directed  by  the  saltier  argent  on  the 


+  The  arms  of  this  nobleman  were,  argent, 
a  cross  ingrailed  gules  between  four  water 
bougets  sable. 


Earl’s  banner,  Elvaston  made  towards 
that  part  of  the  field  where  Warwick  was 
contending  against  his  foes-  Edward’s 
friends,  though  they  had  by  this  time 
lost  the  Lords  Cromwell  and  Say,  and 
the  stout  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier,  were 
now  gaining  ground  ;  and  the  Earl,  like 
a  lion  when  hemmed  in  by  the  hunters, 
fought  with  all  the  fury  that  his  desperate 
situation  inspired,  Elvaston  soon  min¬ 
gled  in  the  strife,  and  his  arm,  nerved 
by  the  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
author  of  his  wrongs,  did  fearful  execu¬ 
tion  upon  the  vassals  of  Warwick  :  twice 
he  stood  within  sword’s  length  of  the 
Earl,  and  twice  was  he  beaten  back  byr 
the  two  henchmen,  who  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  king-maker.  When  suddenly 
a  cry  of  treason  !  treason  !  we  are  be¬ 
trayed  !”  arose  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field .  Each  party  paused  for  a  moment 
upon  hearing  this  alarm,  which  was  in 
consequence  of  Warwick’s  archers  mis¬ 
taking  the  badges  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s 
men  for  those  of  Edward’s,  f  and  be¬ 
lieving  them  to  be  enemies,  shooting  at 
them  accordingly.  Oxford  and  his  men 
instantly  fled,  and  the  sight  cheered  the 
soldiers  of  Edward’s  army,  while  it  filled 
with  dismay  and  consternation  the  minds 
of  Warwick’s  followers,  whose  numbers 
were  every  minute  decreasing.  Several 
knights  who  fought  round  his  banner 
were  slain,  and  his  brother,  the  Marquis 
of  Montacute,  quickly  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  Earl’s  banner-bearer  was 
overthrown,  and  the  banner  wrenched 
from  his  grasp.  All  was  now  confusion 
and  flight  ;  the  Earl  would  have  been 
slain  upon  the  spot,  had  not  those  who 
pressed  forward  to  take  him  alive  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  a  blow  to  be 
struck.  Warwick  took  advantage  of 
this,  and  backing  his  steed  out  of  the 
melee,  he  rode  off  the  field,  though  not 
unperceived  by  Elvaston,  whose  eagle 
eye  quickly  discovered  his  flight.  He  pur¬ 
sued  him  at  full  gallop  across  the  heath, 
which  was  strewed  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying.  The  groan  and  the  death- 
gasp  of  the  wounded  were  lost  in  the 
roar  of  victory.  Edward’s  reserve  of 
archers  and  men-at-arms  was  now  ordered 
to  charge  the  scattered  and  flying  army, 
and  a  horrible  slaughter  of  Warwick’s 
troops  was  made.  Groans,  shrieks,  and 
imprecations  were  mingled  with  cries  for 
quarter,  which  the  pursuers,  heated  with 
conquest,  and  burning  for  revenge,  would 
not  extend  to  their  miserable  country- 


t  The  Earl  of  Oxford’s  badge  was  a  star 
with  streams,  which  Warwick’s  archers  mis¬ 
took  for  the  sun  that  Edward’s  followers 
wore  on  tbeir  breasts. 
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men.  The  Earl  still  held  on  his  way  to 
the  wood  alone,  bare  headed,  and  armed 
only  with  his  sword.  Elvaslon  followed, 
and  as  he  entered  shouted  loudly  to  War¬ 
wick,  who  applied  his  spurs  to  the  flanks 
of  his  jaded  war-horse,  and  continued 
his  course;  but  finding  that  he  was  tracked 
by  only  one  man,  he  wheeled  about,  and 
suddenly  faced  his  pursuer. 

“  Who  art  thou,  base  groom  ?.”  he 
cried,  in  a  voice  loud  and  fearful. 

Elvaston  laughed  aloud  ;  but  it  was  so 
wild  and  unearthly,  that  its  sound  rung 
in  the  ears  of  Warwick,  and  blanched 
his  cheek,  which  was  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  his  foes.  His  enemy  marked 
his  alarm,  and  in  a  voice  of  exultation, 
replied — 

tc  Who  am  I,  proud  Earl  ?  one  whom 
you  have  doubtless  thought  long  since 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Look  on  me, 
thou  once  mighty  one, — dost  thou  know 
me  now?"  he  raised  his  iron  cap  as  he 
spoke,  and  showed  to  the  wondering  and 
alarmed  Earl  his  earless  head.  Warwick 
shuddered,  while  Elvaston  continued  — 
“  Earl,  thy  hour  is  come,  my  sword  shall 
revenge  me.’* 

££  Thou  would’st  not  murther  me,  good 
fellow  ?”  said  Warwick. 

‘f  Oh  no,”  with  a  bitter  smile,  “’twould 
not  be  murther  if  i  stabbed  thee  in  the 
dark  ;  but  ye  shall  have  a  fair  field,  and 
may  heaven  give  me  strength  to  destroy 
thee.  The  shades  of  my  father  and  my 
sainted  sister  hover  near  me  and  nerve 
my  arm.  Are  ye  prepared  to  fight,  proud 
man  ?  If  not,  down  on  your  knees,  and 
make  your  peace  with - ” 

This  taunt  enraged  the  Earl,  who  was 
before  somewhat  awed  by  the  stern  and 
impressive  manner  of  his  antagonist. 

“  Unmannered  slave  !”  he  cried,  “dare 
to  follow  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  base 
carcass  to  the  birds  of  the  air.” 

££  Base,  dost  thou  say,”  replied  Elvas¬ 
ton,  clutching  his  sword,  ££  my  name 
was  once  as  noble  as  thine  own,  though 
not  so  powerful  :  fortune  has  this  day 
made  us  equals  ;  look  to  thyself.” 

He  rushed  upon  the  Earl  as  he  uttered 
this,  and  a  fierce  combat  ensued.  War¬ 
wick  bad  thrown  away  his  helmet,  but 
he  still  sat  cased  in  steel  from  the  throat 
to  the  instep.  His  head  alone  was  vul¬ 
nerable.  His  rich  surtout,  in  which  his 
arms  were  emblazoned,  was  dabbled  in 
blood,  and  his  huge  sword  was  hacked 
like  a  saw.  His  eye  was  sunken  and 
hollow,  but  his  countenance  still  bore  a 
frown  of  defiance,  though  his  pitiable 
condition  would  have  moved  the  com¬ 
passion  of  a  common  enemy. 

The  combat  for  some  time  continued 
doubtful.  The  Earl  was  a  man  of  re¬ 


doubtable  courage,  and  was  moreover 
an  excellent  swordsman  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  desperately  wounded 
Elvaston  in  the  throat,  that  he  began  to 
feel  that  the  strength  and  quickness  of  his 
adversary  was  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
Enraged  at  receiving  this  wound,  and 
feeling  himself  growing  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  Elvaston  followed  up,  his  blows 
in  quick  succession,  and  forced  Warwick 
to  rein  backwards  severalpaces ;  then  col- 
lectingall  his  strength  he  smote  his  enemy 
on  the  head.  The  stroke  was  mortal,  the 
sharp  steel  divided  the  skull  with  a  fearful 
crash,  and  the  Earl’s  life-blood  crimsoned 
the  ground  ;  he  uttered  one  long  deep 
groan,  and  falling  from  his  horse,  expired. 

Elvaston  stood  for  some  moments  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  sword,  and  regarding  the  body 
of  the  Earl;  when  a  sudden  tremor  passed 
through  his  frame,  his  head  grew  dizzy, 
and  he  fell  exhausted  by  the  side  of  his 
enemy.  ,  . 

He  was  recalled  to  recollection  by  the 
voices  of  men  near  him,  and  opening  his 
eyes,  he  beheld  the  King  with  his  brother 
Glo’ster,  and  several  noblemen  who  were 
viewing  the  body  of  the  Earl. 

et  There  lies  the  lion  whose  roar  was 
erst  so  terrible,”  said  Edward.  ££  War¬ 
wick,  I  forgive  thee !  England  never  had 
a  better  soldier  or  a  more  politic  states¬ 
man.  Can’st  thou  not  tell  us  who  de¬ 
stroyed  thee  ? — who  struck  the  last  blow 
at  thy  noble  figure?” 

Elvaston  raised  his  head  at  these  words, 
and  gazed  with  dim  eye  upon  the  king. 

££  Ah,”  cried  Edward,  “  here  is  one 
of  his  henchmen  ;  yet  no,  he  could  not 
be  so  wretchedly  armed, — see  the  poor 
knave  makes  signs.” 

Elvaston  at  this  moment  attempted  to 
speak,  but  his  tongue  moved  without 
noise,  and  with  an  effort  he  raised  the 
iron  cap  from  his  head  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground  $  then  drawing  aside  his  long 
hair,  he  showed  the  scars  of  his  frightful 
wounds. 

Edward  started  back,  “By  our  Blessed 
Lady,”  he  exclaimed,  ££  this  is  strange  !’* 
then  addressing  Elvaston,  he  continued, 
££  was  the  Earl  thy  foe,  good  fellow  ?” 

At  this  moment  Ralph  Okebrooke  came 
up,  and  perceiving  Elvaston,  he  threw 
himself  by  his  side  and  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  sword.  “  How  is’t  with  ye. 
Master  Launcelot,”  he  enquired,  bending 
over  him.  ££  No  answer  to  your  poor 
Ralph, — speak  but  one  word  before  ye 
die,” 

££  He  is  already  dead,  knave,”  said  the 
king. 

He  spoke  truly,  Elvaston’s  soul  had 
fled,  and  not  a  groan  or  a  sigh  announced 
its  flight  !  J.  Y.  A — —  n. 
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VALDRWULF ;  OR,  THE  FIEND 
OF  THE  MOOR. 

For  the  Olio. 

Concluded  from  p.  180. 

Gray  morning  dawned  in  the  east,  the 
clouds  blushed  at  the  coming  of  the  king 
of  light,  and  the  landscape  gleamed  afar 
with  the  smiles  of  day. 

Warriors  were  seen  through  the  white 
mists  that  rested  on  the  lofty  ramparts  of 
Cser-Andred. 

Her  watchmen  looked  forth  towards 
the  camp  of  the  Saxons,  and  fear  came 
upon  them,  because  of  the  power  and 
number  of  their  invaders. 

King  Ella  issues  from  his  tent ;  he 
moves  a  pillar  of  flashing  brightness 
against  the  rising  sun,  scattering  light  on 
the  yellow  shields  of  his  gathering  host. 

Scouts,  ere  dawn,  went  forth  from  the 
camp  ;  but  they  return  not, — they  bring 
no  tidings  from  the  gloomy  moor,  the 
black  valley  of  fear. 

The  king  mourns  for  Valdrwulf  as  for 
one  departed  to  the  lofty  abode  of  ancient 
heroes  ! 

The  horn  of  battle  sounds,  the  brazen 
clamour  of  the  regal  shield  awoke  the 
shout  of  the  mighty  ones  in  fight.  The 
glancing  banners  move  here  and  there, 
like  the  red  meteors  of  the  heath.  The 
Saxons  and  Angli,  led  by  King  Ella, 
march  against  the  ramparts  of  the  Cymry. 
Downward  pour  the  Britons,  in  their 
glittering  arms,  to  meet  them,  like  lightning 
streaming  in  shattered  masses  from  the 
dark  clouds  of  midnight:  buckler  against 
buckler,  anlace  against  claymore,  clash 
like  the  roar  of  a  thousand  thunders  1 

Who  dashes  on  his  white  steed  into  the 
midst  of  the  arrowy  tempest,  the  tumult 
of  the  men  of  strength,  where  the  sharp 
weapons  pour  forth  showers  of  blood,  and 
the  noise  of  the  battle  waxeth  louder  and 
louder  ? 

His  garments  of  locked  steel  are  stained 
with  gore,  the  plumes  of  his  helm  are 
broken  and  soiled,  and  sad  is  his  counte¬ 
nance  though  victorious. 

It  is  the  illustrious  Prince  of  the  Isles, 
the  redoubted  Valdrwulf,  returned  from 
the  dark  moor,  the  gloomy  habitation  of 
the  fiend  :  he  returns  a  conqueror  from 
the  midnight  combat,  and  at  his  saddle¬ 
bow  hangs  the  grim  and  blood-streaming 
head  of  the  fiend  ! 

His  sword  glances,  like  a  gleam  of 
lightning,  along  the  dark  van  of  battle  ; 
he  rushes  on  the  foe  like  a  thunderbolt 
dashed  against  the  echoing  cliffs  of  Ched¬ 
dar. 

The  Britons  fall  in  heaps,  like  showery 
meteors,  when  the  winds  rush  along  the 


northern  skies  ;  they  sink  like  the  waves 
on  the  shore  ;  they  retreat  within  their 
ramparts,  like  the  surges  of  the  tide, 
when  they  go  back  to  the  unknown  depths 
of  the  ocean  from  whence  they  came. 

Valdrwulf  hath  seized  the  red  dragon 
of  the  Cymry  !  he  waves  their  standard  of 
glory  above  his  head  ;  he  mounts  their 
ramparts ;  but  he  lifteth  not,  as  he  was 
wont,  the  shout  of  triumph  to  his  warriors. 

The  Saxons  pursue  their  foeman,  like 
a  band  of  wolves  chasing  the  sheep-flocks 
in  the  flowery  valleys  of  Avon. 

Caer-Andred  is  taken  !  the  Saxons  con¬ 
quer  the  whole  city,  and  the  red-edged 
seaxen  devours  its  inhabitants.  The 
warriors  of  the  north  spare  not  the  feeble 
nor  the  old.  The  sun  sunk  from  the 
heavens,  and  with  it  died  the  wailings  of 
despair  ;  it  set  on  the  silent  city  of  death, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  weep  over  the 
slain,  no  man  to  bury  the  dead  1  * 

The  eagle  and  the  wolf  were  gorged 
with  feasting  ;  the  forest  bear  dwelt  in 
the  habitation  of  princes,  and  the  horn- 
beaked  raven  croaked  with  joy  over  the 
banquet  of  blood  1 

The  Saxons  returned  to  their  camp 
loaded  with  spoils.  That  night  were 
great  shouting  and  mirth  in  the  pavilions 
of  King  Ella  :  the  crown  of  the  south  was 
set  on  his  brows,  he  received  the  worship 
of  his  Eorls,  the  homage  of  his  people  ; 
the  mead-cups  overflowed  with  hydromel 
and  delicious  morat ;  the  festive  horns 
went  merrily  round,  filled  with  the  golden 
tears  of  morning  flowers. 

The  lord  of  shields,  the  lion  of  battle, 
divided  his  boundless  treasures  among  the 
brave  ;  glittering  swords,  meet  for  the 
thighs  of  the  illustrious  in  war,  and  money- 
gifts,  and  chains  of  gold  for  the  necks  of 
the  conquerors. 

Valdrwulf  laid  the  dragon  banner  of 
the  Cymry,  and  the  ghastly  head  of  the 
Moor  Fiend,  on  the  regal  dais,  at  the  glit¬ 
tering  footstool  of  the  king.  But  no  sound 
came  from  his  lips  ;  he  answered  not 
Ella’s  congratulations,  he  spoke  not  to  the 
noble  Eorls  around  him  :  the  death-spell 
of  the  fiend  was  on  him,  and  the  silence 
of  the  grave  sat  on  his  lips  !  he  tasted  not 
the  wine-cup,  he  mingled  not  with  the 
merry -hearted  at  the  banquet ;  he  retired 
in  mystery  to  his  tent,  and  wept  over  the 
dead  body  of  his  Helga. 

The  morning  came,  but  it  brought  not 
joy  to  Valdrwulf.  He  prepared  with  his 
chiefs  the  death-pile  ;  and  the  pale  corse 


*  Ella  ut  last  won  the  town  (Ccar-Andred,  or 
Andredchester),  and  as  some  report,  put  all 
to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age. 
The  city  itself  he  demolished  utterly,  and  with 
so  thorough  a  ruin  that  it  never  after  could  he 
rebuilt.—  Britannia  Antiqua  lllustra . 
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of  Helga  was  borne  on  a  shield  to  the 
place  of  fire  by  ethel-born  warriors. — 
The  king-  attended  the  burning,  and  the 
queen,  with  her  damsels,  strewed  the  fu¬ 
neral  pyre  with  flowers. 

Helga  was  laid  on  a  noble  shield,  and  a 
mountain  of  armour  raised  around  her. 

Valdrwulf  divided  in  portions,  for  his 
mighty  men  and  the  Thanes  of  Ella,  all  his 
splendid  treasures  ;  they  were  laid  in  heaps 
far  asunder  along  the  plain  of  Merthin. 

Then  mounted  the  chief  princes  their 
fleet  steeds,  to  seize  the  war-gifts.  Osric, 
whose  horse  was  the  swiftest,  first  reached 
the  most  distant  pile,  and  won  the  noblest 
treasure. 

The  race  was  boldly  sustained  ;  many 
fell,  and  much  spoil  was  scattered  abroad, 
while  the  army-shouts  rang  through  the 
woody  retreats  of  Andred’s  wolds. T 

Then  were  slain  six  steeds,  white  as  the 
untrod  snows  of  Helvellyan  ;  and  ten 
captive  slaves  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valdr¬ 
wulf,  to  feed  the  flames,  and  attend  their 
lovelv  mistress,  that  she  might  enter  with 
high  pomp  and  glory  the  halls  of  Val¬ 
halla. 

The  pile  was  fired — the  blaze  ascended 
brightly  to  heaven  ;  propitious  omen  that 
the  gods  would  receive  her  spirit,  and  seat 
her  at  the  banquet  of  skulls,  J  before  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal  Kins:  of  armies. 


Then  rose  the  voice  of  the  Scalds,  and 
the  loud  harp  rang  with  the  death-song 
of  Odin.  Tne  funeral  feast  was  prepared, 
and  the  dark  browed  warriors  were  joyous 
round  the  dead.§ 

Valdrwulf,  with  his  blood-dyed  sword, 
approached  the  blazing  mount  of  fire, — 
he  plunged  the  blade  into  his  bosom,  the 
fiend-spell  of  silence  was  broken,  and  he 
leaped,  shouting,  amid  the  flames.  || 

J.  FITZGERALD  PENNIE. 

Rogvald  Cottage,  Sept.  10,  1829. 


IMPROMPTU  ON  HOT  BATHING. 
And  wherefore  should  Gurnet’s  steam  carriage 

Go  to  Bath,  and  proceed  to  “  Hot  Wells?” 
When  the  invalids  safely  might  bathe 

In  the  boiler  which  safely  repels — 

They  may  run  on  the  road  in  their  pleasure, 
And  receive  the  “  Hot  Wells”  at  their  leisure. 

_ _  JOIDA. 

+  Alfred,  in  his  voyage  of  Ohthere  to  the 
North  Pole,  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  manner  of  burning  the  dead  among  the 
Gothic  tribes  ofEastlande  in  the  dark  ages. 

X  Soon,  soon,  in  the  splendid  abode  of  Odin., 
we  shall  drink  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  our 
foes. —  Ode  of  Re gner  Lodbrog. 

§  Eat  over  the  solitary  wanderer  unmourn- 
ingly.” — Beowulf. 

||  “  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  poetry,” 
says  Mons.  Mallet,  “  will  be  allowed  to  be  in 
all  respects  congenial,  because  of  the  great 
affinity  between  the  two  languages  and  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  who  spoke  them.  They 
were  both  Gothic  tribes,  and  used  two  not 
very  different  dialects  of  the  same  Gothic  Ian- 
guage.” 


THE  CURFEW  PEAL. 

For  the  Olio. 

‘  The  Curfew,’  of  which  Gray  speaks, 
is  kept  in  many  parts  as  the  curfew- 
peal  at  eve  ;  and  by  far  a  livelier  kind 
of  ringing,  on  certain  evenings,  from  St. 
Andrew’s  day  to  Christmas,  and  is  called 
the  c  Curfew  Peal,’  on  account  of  revi¬ 
ving  the  associations  in  the  minds  of  the 
rustics,  and  in  anticipation  of  all  the 
sports  and  good  old  customs  of  the  festive 
season.  The  ‘  awakeners,’  *  wakes,’  or 
‘  waits,’  are  a  class  of  musiciaus  iden¬ 
tified,  more  or  less,  with  the  busy  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  f  Curfew  Peal.’  The  4  Hand 
Bells’  being  now  practised  after  work, 
till  the  approach  of  Christmas,  for  the 
nightly  serenade  of  vigil  band.  p. 


A  NOVEL  ROAD  TO  FAME. 

In  our  notice  of  Cumberland's  Theatre 
in  our  last,  we  adverted  to  the  amusing 
and  excellent  criticisms  appended  to  each 
drama  ;  desirous  that  it  should  not  be 
thought  we  were  awarding  praise  where 
it  was  not  justly  due,  we  extract  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  critical  remarks  accompanying 
the  last  number,  Tom  Thumb  ;  in  which 
the  ingenious  and  intelligent  writer  gives 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  deservedly 
admired  comedian. 

i(  Liston’s  first  season  at  the  Hay- 
market  was  any  thing  but  promising.^  The 
burletta  of  Tom  Thumb  had  been  re¬ 
vived  for  the  purpose  of  showing  up 
Mathews  (who  was  then  the  popular 
actor)  in  the  character  of  Grizzle;  but 
Mathews  failing  to  make  a  hit,  the  part 
was  transferred  to  Liston  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season,  who,  like  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  made  little  of  it.  The  following 
season  it  was  repeated,  and  with  nearly 
the  same  success,  when  one  day- — 

‘Sure  such  a  day,  so  renowned,  so  victorious, 
Such  a  day  as  this  was  never  seen  !’ 

Liston  and  Winston  dining  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Batty,  the  former  having  indulged 
in  potations  sufficiently  liberal  to  make 
him  independent ,  refused  peremptorily 
to  leave  the  table  except  in  the  company 
of  his  companion,  who,  as  he  was  not 
to  play  that  night,  evinced  no  desire  to 
quit  the  festivities  so  soon.  Tom  Thumb 
happened  to  stand  second  on  the  multi¬ 
farious  list  of  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  the  glass  continued  to  circulate, 
the  time  glided  away,  and  the  actor  was 
immoveable.  Winston,  to  save  the 
benches  and  the  chandeliers,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  Liston’s  humour,  and  they 
both,  somewhat  in  dudgeon,  repaired  to 
the  theatre.  The  prompter’s  bell  had 
rung,  the  overture  to  the  tragedy  of  tra- 
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gedies  had  struck  up,  all  was  bustle  and 
anxiety  behind  the  scenes,  all  was  noise 
and  impatience  before.  Behold  Liston 
fairly  before  the  lamps,  with  his  suit  of 
antique  cut,  flowing  wig,  in  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  Monmouth-street  roy¬ 
alty  ;  when  lo  !  the  generous  wine 
brought  forth  his  latent  powers  of  hu¬ 
mour,  the  audience  laughed  as  they  had 
never  laughed  before ;  the  actor  took 
heart,  and  redoubled  his  drollery,  crown¬ 
ing  the  night’s  triumph  with  singing  the 
air,  f  In  hurry  post  haste  for  a  licence,’ 
in  a  manner  so  irresistibly  comic,  accom¬ 
panying  it  for  the  first  time  with  grotes¬ 
que  dancing,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  three  times, 
and  from  that  night  became  famous  in 
the  character.” 


COACHES. 

The  first  coach  ever  seen  in  England 
was  the  equipage  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This 
vehicle  was  invented  by  the  French,  who 
also  invented  the  post  chaise,  which  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tull,  the  son  of  the 
well-known  writer  on  husbandry. 

EPICTETUS, 

Though  but  a  poor  slave,  had  such  a  ve¬ 
neration  paid  to  his  memory,  that  his 
earthen  lamp,  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
study,  was  after  his  death  sold  for  three 
thousand  drachms. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Our  great  dramatist,  born  with  all  the 
seeds  of  poetry,  may  be  compared  to  the 
the  stone  of  Pyrrhus’s  ring,  which  had 
the  figure  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in  the 
veins  of  it,  produced  by  the  spontaneous 
hand  of  nature,  without  any  help  from 
•art,  as  Pliny  informs  us. 

£llu£trattcm£  tff  Httfturg. 


HORSE-RACING  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  first  Number  of  the  new  collection 
of  treatises,  entitled  the  Farmers '  Series, 
about  to  be  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  diversion  of 
racing  horses  in  England.  The  running 
of  horses  was  practised  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  though  we  have  no  particular 
account  of  it  till  the  time  of  Henry  II, 
when  Fitz-Stephen  records  the  great  de¬ 
light  the  citizens  of  London  experienced 
upon  these  occasions.  During  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  rage  for  keeping  race¬ 
horses  was  carried  to  such  excess,  as  ma¬ 
terially  to  injure  the  fortunes  of  many  of 
the  nobility.  Gervase  Markham,  who 


wrote  on  the  management  of  this  valuable 
animal  in  1599,  mentions  horses  being 
run  for  money  ;  but  at  this  time  there 
were  only  private  matches  made  between 
gentlemen,  who  were  their  ownjockies, 
and  rode  their  own  horses. 

Public  races  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  England  by  James  I.  “  Meet¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  were  first  held  at  Chester 
and  Stamford  ;  but  there  was  no  acknow¬ 
ledged  system  as  now  ;  and  no  breed  of 
racing  horses.  Hunters  and  hackneys 
mingled  together,  and  no  description  of 
horse  was  excluded. 

(i  There  was  at  first  no  course  marked 
out  for  the  race,  but  the  contest  generally 
consisted  in  the  running  of  train-scent 
across  the  country,  and  sometimes  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
country  was  selected  for  the  exhibition. 
Occasionally  ou.r  present  steeple  chase 
was  axlopted,  with  all  its  dangers,  and 
more  than  its  present  barbarity  ;  for  per¬ 
sons  were  appointed  cruelly  to  flog  along 
the  jaded  and  exhausted  horses. 

“It  should,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that  the  races  of  that  period  were  not 
disgraced  by  the  system  of  gambling  and 
fraud  which  seems  to  have  become  almost 
inseparable  from  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  prize  was  usually  a  wooden 
bell  adorned  with  flowers.  This  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  a  silver  bell, 
and  ‘  given  to  him  who  should  run  the 
best  and  farthest  on  horseback  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.’  Hence  the  common  phrase 
of  ‘  bearing  away  the  bell.’ 

“  Horse-racing  became  gradually  more 
cultivated  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  rules 
were  promulgated  and  generally  sub¬ 
scribed  to  for  their  regulation.  That 
prince  was  fond  of  field  sports.  He  had 
encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  horse 
racing  in  Scotland,  and  he  brought  with 
him  to  England  his  predilection  for  it ; 
but  his  races  were  more  often  matches 
against  time,  or  trials  of  speed  and  bot¬ 
tom,  for  absurdly  and  cruelly  long  dis¬ 
tances.  His  favourite  courses  were  at 
Croydonf  and  on  Enfield  Chase. 

“  Although  the  Turkish  and  Barbary 
horses  had  been  freely  used  to  produce 
with  the  English  mare  the  breed  which 
was  best  suited  to  this  exercise,  little  im¬ 
provement  had  been  effected.  James, 
with  great  judgment,  determined  to  try 
the  Arab  breed.  Probably,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  story  of  the  Arabian,  which 
had  been  presented  to  one  of  his  Scottish 
churches,  five  centuries  before.  He  pur¬ 
chased,  from  a  merchant  named  Mark¬ 
ham,  a  celebrated  Arabian  horse,  for 

+  Also  at  Gar'.eilv,  in  Forkshi:  e.--Ei>. 
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which  he  gave  the  extravagant  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds.  Kings,  however, 
like  their  subjects,  are  often  thwarted  and 
governed  by  their  servants,  and  ihe  Duke 
of  Newcastle  took  a  dislike  to  this  foreign 
animal.  He  wrote  a  book,  and  a  very 
good  one,  on  horse-manship,  and  describ¬ 
ed  this  Arabian  as  a  little  bony  horse,  of 
ordinary  shape,  setting  him  down  as  good 
for  nothing,  because,  after  being  regu¬ 
larly  trained,  he  could  not  race.  The 
opinion  of  the  Duke,  probably  altogether 
erroneous,  had,  for  nearly  a  century,  great 
weight  ;  and  ^the  Arabian  horse  lost  its 
reputation  among  the  English  turf- 
breeders. 

££  A  South-Eastern  horse  was  after¬ 
wards  brought  into  England,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  James  of  Mr.  Place,  who  after¬ 
wards  was  stud-master  or  groom  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This  beautiful  animal  was 
called  the  White  Turk,  and  his  name  and 
that  of  his  keeper  will  long  be  remember¬ 
ed.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared  the 
Helmsley  Turk,  introduced  by  Villiers, 
the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was 
followed  by  Fairfax’s  Morocco  Barb. 
These  horses  speedily  effected  a  consi¬ 
derable  change  in  the  character  of  our 
breed,  so  that  Lord  Harleigh,  one  of  the 
old  school,  complained  that  the  great 
horse  was  fast  disappearing,  and  that 
horses  were  now  bred  light  and  fine  for 
the  sake  of  speed  only. 

Charles  I.  ardently  pursued  this 
favourite  object  of  English  gentlemen, 
and,  a  little  before  his  rupture  with  the 
parliament,  established  races  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  at  Newmarket.  The  civil 
wars  somewhat  suspended  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  breed  ;  yet  the  advantage 
which  was  derived  by  both  parties  from  a 
light  and  active  cavalry,  sufficiently  prov¬ 
ed  the  importance  of  the  change  which 
had  been  effected ;  and  Cromwell  per¬ 
ceiving,  with  his  wonted  sagacity,  how 
much  these  pursuits  were  connected  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  had  his 
stud  of  race-horses. 

“  At  the  Restoration,  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  horse, 
by  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  patronize 
gaiety  and  dissipation.  The  races  at 
Newmarket  were  restored,  and  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  spur  to  emulation,  royal  plates 
were  now  given  at  each  of  the  principal 
courses.  Charles  II.  sent  his  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  Levant,  to  purchase 
brood  mares  and  stallions.  These  were 
principally  Barbs  and  Turks. 

<c  From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  system  of  improvement 
was  zealously  pursued  :  every  variety  of 
Eastern  blood  was  occasionally  engrafted 
on  ours,  and  the  superiority  of  the  en¬ 


grafted,  above  the  very  best  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  stock,  began  to  be  evident. 

£C  Man  is  rarely  satisfied  with  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  object  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart.  The  sports¬ 
man  had  now  beauty  of  form,  and  speed 
and  stoutness,  scarcely  an  approach  to 
which  had  been  observed  in  the  original 
breed.  Still  some  imagined  that  this 
speed  and  stoutness  might  possibly  be 
increased  ;  and  Mr.  Darley,  in  the  latter- 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had 
recourse  to  the  discarded  and  despised 
Arabian.  He  had  much  prejudice  to 
contend  with,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  Darley  Arabian  attracted  notice.  At 
length  the  value  of  his  produce  began  to 
be  recognised,  and  to  him  we  are  greatly 
indebted  for  a  breed  of  horses  of  un¬ 
equalled  beauty,  speed,  and  strength. 

“  This  last  improvement  now  furnishes 
all  that  can  be  desired  nor  is  this  true 
only  of  the  thorough-bred  or  turf-horse  ; 
it  is,  to  a  very  material  degree,  the  case 
with  every  description  of  horse.  By  a 
judicious  admixture,  and  proportion  of 
blood,  we  have  rendered  our  hunters, 
our  hackneys,  our  coach,  nay  even  our 
cart  horses,  much  stronger,  more  active 
and  more  enduring,  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  the  race-horse.” 


SHARP  RETORT. 

A  quaker  being  evidence  on  a  trial, 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
had  been  a  carpenter,  why  he  would  not 
take  off  his  hat  ? — ££  It  is  a  privilege  we 
as  quakers  are  allowed.” — ££  If  1  had  it 
in  my  power,”  said  the  angry  justice, 
£‘  I  would  have  had  your  hat  nailed  to 
your  head.”  — ££  l  thought,”  returned 
Obadiah,  ££  thou  hadst  given  over  the 
trade  of  driving  nails j.w.b. 


GRINDSTONE  AND  CHEESE. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  a  judicial  situation  in  Jamaica, 
told  me,  that  ££  once  upon  a  time”  there 
arrived  at  Kingston,  from  England,  a 
ship  laden  with  Cheshire  cheeses  and 
grindstones.  From  the  demand  that  im¬ 
mediately  took  place  for  one  of  these 
articles,  and  the  total  neglect  of  the  other, 
the  owner  of  the  cargo  perceived  that  he 
should  have  no  market  for  his  grindstones, 
unless  he  could  connect  them  with  his 
Cheshire  cheeses  :  he  ruled,  therefore, 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
cheese,  without  taking  with  it  a  grind¬ 
stone.  Personal  and  Lit.  Mem. 
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HESIOD. 

This  great  man  being  asked,  when  he 
was  lending  money,  why  all  these  niceties 
and  forms  of  law  among  intimate  friends  ? 
He  answered,  By  all  means,  that  we 
may  continue  so.” 


DISCRETION. 

A  soldier  flying  in  battle,  was 'called  to 
by  his  comrades,  f‘  How  can’st  thou  be 
so  infamous? — all  thy  fellows  witness  thy 


disgrace,  and  curse  thee  for  a  coward  !” — 
((  That  may  be,”  said  the  fugitive,  “  but 
I  would  rather  be  cursed  as  a  living  sol¬ 
dier ,  than  blest  as  a  dead  hero.”  j.w.b. 


EPIGRAM  TO  DETRACTOR, 

I  say  not  thou  art  scoundrel,  knave,  or  thief; 

Of  such  vile  epithets  I  call  thee  none  ; 

Let  these  thy  tongue  employ,— I  will  be  brief. 
And  in  a  slanderer  call  thee  all  in  one. 

E.  X. 


30tan)  anti  C!jvonolfo&£* 

Wednesday,  October  14. 

St.  Calixtus. — High  Water  bm  after  4  morn. — 25m  after  4  Aftern. 

St.  Calixtus . — Our  saint  was  the  successor  of  St.  Zephrlm  in  the  pontificate  :  he  ascended  the 
papal  seat  in  218,  and  governed  the  church  six  years  and  ten  months.  By  the 
command  of  Alexander  Severus,  he  was  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  being  thrown  down  a  well,  a.d.  225. 

Oct.  14, 1066. — Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  This  severe  fight  was  contested  nobly 
by  both  armies  ;  the  unfortunate  Harold  throughout'  the  day  heroically  supported 
his  character  as  a  general  and  a  soldier,  by  overthrowing,  during  the  conflict,  all 
who  came  in  his  way  ;  while  William,  on  his  side,  evinced  the  possession  of  equal 
valour  ;  he  exposed  his  life  gallantly,  having  three  horses  slain  under  him,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Normans  would  have  proved  victorious,  had  not  Harold 
been  slain  by  a  shaft  from  an  arrow  which  entered  his  eye  and  pierced  his  brain, 
so  equal  was  the  advantage  and  courage  of  the  contenders. 

Thursday,  October  15. 

St.  Teresa. — Sun  rises  39m  after  6 — sets  20 m  after  3. 

This  virgin  saint  was  a  native  of  Aorla  in  Old  Spain.  She  was  the  foundress  of 
the  Reformed  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  died  a.d.  i 582. 

Oct.  15,  1633  —  Born  on  this  day  James,  the  third  son  of  Charles  I.,  afterwards  King  James  II. 

of  England.  Hume,  in  summing  up  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  says 
“  In  domestic  life,  his  conduct  was  irreproachable  ;  severe,  but  open  in  his  enmi¬ 
ties  ;  steady  in  his  councils ;  diligent  in  his  schemes;  brave  in  his  enterprises; 
faithful,  sincere,  and  honourable  In  his  dealings  with  all  men.”  If  his  good  qua¬ 
lities  had  not  been  swallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  sovereign,  his  middling  talents 
were  aided  by  go  many  virtues. 

Friday,  October  16. 

SL  Gall,  abbot  of  Luxen,  died  a.d.  646. — High  Water 2bm  aft  5  Morn. — 4 7m  aft  5  Aftern 

Oct.  16, 1793. — Expired  on  this  day.  jet.  66,  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Hunter.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  zeal  and  skill  of  this  acute  observer  of  nature  placed  him  at  the  head  of  liv¬ 
ing  anatomists,  and  it  may  he  justly  said,  that  he  did  more  to  advance  surgery  and 
physiology  than  any  other  investigator. 

Saturday,  October  17. 

St.  Austrudis,  abbess  of  Laon,  d.  a.d.  6S8. — Sun  rises  43 m  after  6 — sets  16m  after  5. 

Died  on  this  day,  George,  the  pious  prince  of  Anhalt.  Besides  protecting  the 
Reformation  in  his  dominions,  this  excellent  man  entered  into  holy  orders  as 
Bishop  of  Mersburgli,  that  he  might  propagate  it  in  the  church. 

Sunday,  October  18. 

EIGHTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day  ,20  chap.  Ezekiel  Morn. — 24  chap .  Ezekiel  Even. 

St.  Luke  the  Evan. 

St.  Luke • — Our  saint  is  said  to  have  had  a  genius  for  painting,  and  to  have  left  many  sped* 
mens  of  his  skill  behind  him  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  died  a.d. 
63,  .®T.  84. 

Oct.  18, 1091. — On  this  day  500  houses  in  London  were  blown  down,  as  well  as  many  churches, 
by  a  storm  from  the  S.W.  Beams  from  the  roof  of  Sfc.  Mary  Bow  church  were 
carried  away  by  the  wind  with  such  force  as  to  sink  twenty  feet  in  the  street;  so 
deep  were  they  embedded  in  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  dug  out,  but  were 
sawed  off. 

Monday,  October  19. 

St.  Frideswide,  Virgin,  died  ad.  750. — Moon's  Last  Quar.  30m  after  2  aftern. 

Oct.  19,  A80.  B.c. — Anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  this  engagement,  Themistoeles, 
with  only  380  sail,  dispersed,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  when  he 
invaded  Greece. 

Tuesday,  October  20. 

St.  Zenobius,  patron  of  Florence,  bishop. 

High  Water,  6m  after  9  Morn. — 44m  after  9  Aftern. 

■Oct,  20,  1687. — On  this  day  Lima,  in  Peru,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  a  similar  catas¬ 
trophe  again  visited  the  Peruvian  capital  in  1746. 

Note. — A  letter  from  Musculus  to  E.  H.  is  left  at  the  Publisher’s. 

Erratum. — Page  149,  column  1,  in  the  Cecilians,  for  Reilly  read  Rakes. 
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See  page  211. 


3EIIugtratetf  brittle. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  LEYDEN. 

There  is  strength 

And  a  fierce  instinct  e’en  in  common  souls 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy, 

When  red  swords  meet  in  lightning !  —  But 
their  task 

Was  more  and  nobler  ! — They  had  to  endure. 
And  to  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  land, 

And  to  defend  an  altar  !  Felicia  Remans. 

Heroism  was  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  the  memorable  siege 
sustained  by  Leyden,  in  1573.  Haarlem 
and  Mechlin  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  endured  all 
the  atrocities  that  a  brutal  soldiery,  led 
on  and  encouraged  by  a  yet  more  brutal 
chief,  could  inflict.  Undismayed  by  the 
terrific  chances  against  them,  the  Ley- 
deners  continued  to  hold  out,  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  dreadful  hardships  incident  to 
a  blockade,  not  only  with  patience,  but 
cheerfulness.  Personal  pursuits  and 
private  feuds  were  merged  in  one  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  all  ranks,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were  animated  with  the 
14— Vol.1V.  P 


same  spirit  of  resistance.  Even  the 
women,  inspired  by  the  glorious  example 
of  Kennava,  whose  name  deserves  to  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  took 
part  in  the  labours  and  sufferings  of  the 
siege.  The  wife  fought  beside  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  maiden  by  her  lover,  the  mo¬ 
ther  by  her  son,  and  neither  in  deed  nor 
daring,  were  they  inferior  to  their  brave 
partners.  Month  after  month  passed 
away,  and  found  the  Duke  of  Alva  be¬ 
fore  Leyden,  and  the  citizens  of  that 
place  undaunted  as  on  the  first  day  of  the 
siege.  Few  cherished  hope,  but  none 
thought  of  capitulation.  The  fate  of  the 
Haarlemese,  who,  on  the  strength  of  Spa¬ 
nish  promises  had  delivered  up  their  city, 
and  had  afterwards  been  massacred  to  a 
man,  under  circumstances  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  and  ignominious,  was  perpetually 
present  to  the  Leydeners  ;  and  they  una¬ 
nimously  exclaimed, — f‘  Let  us  die  like 
patriots  on  the  ramparts  of  our  city  !” 

But,  alas !  an  enemy  more  dreadful  than 
the  Spaniard,  had  appeared  amongst  them, 
and  commenced  its  deadly  ravages.  At 
first  no  one  admitted  the  fact,  as  though 
concealment  would  keep  the  enemy  at 
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bay  ;  but  soon,  men  looked  at  each  other 
and  shook  their  heads ;  and  women,  as 
they  regarded  their  children,  began,  for 
the  first  time,  to  weep.  Then  by  degrees, 
darker  gloom  was  pictured  in  every  face, 
- — patriotic  songs  and  shouts  of  defiance 
no  longer  echoed  through  the  streets, — 
and  the  frank  and  kindly  spirit,  which 
had  made  the  inhabitants  hitherto  possess 
all  things  in  common,  declined  every  hour. 
The  poor  scowled  upon  their  superiors  ; 
— inmates  of  the  same  house  sat  sullenly 
apart ; — citizens,  soldiers,  friends,  neigh¬ 
bours,  relatives,  all  watched  each  other 
with  suspicion.  At  length,  concealment 
became  impossible,  and  the  horrid  truth 
which  each  had  long  known,  burst  at  once 
from  every  lip — Famine  was  in  the  city  ! 

Long  and  bitterly  did  they  struggle  with 
this  new  enemy  ;  but  it  was  note  the 
struggle  of  despair,  not  of  hope.  Their 
spirits  died  within  them  ;  every  previous 
suffering  had  inspired  them  with  noble 
and  generous  feelings;  this  destroyed  them. 
Each  regarded  his  brother  as  an  enemy, 
a  consumer  of  the  little  portion  of  food 
that  yet  remained. 

Men’s  natures  became  changed  ;  pa¬ 


triotism,  self-devotion,  natural  affection 
itself,  seemed  extinct.  Fathers  cursed 
their  offspring,  and  mothers  wished  them 
in  their  graves.  Seven  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  a  morsel  of  bread  had  been  seen 
in  the  city.  Every  animal,  however 
loathsome,  had  been  slain  for  food ;  and 
when  they  were  consumed,  even  their 
skins  were  devoured  by  those  whom  hun¬ 
ger  had  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  brutes. 
The  city  appeared  peopled  with  moving 
skeletons  ; — suffering  had  equalised  all 
ranks ;  the  noble  and  the  abject  alike 
might  be  seen  raking  the  public  sewers, 
and  the  vilest  rubbish,  which  but  a  short 
time  before  Would  have  excited  horror, 
was  seized  upon  with  avidity.  Famine, 
while  it  emaciated  their  bodies,  degraded 
and  depressed  their  minds ;  but  the  misery 
of  the  devoted  Leydeners  was  even  yet 
incomplete.  A  pestilence  broke  out 
amongst  them,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks 
carried  off  many  thousands.  The  living 
scarcely  sufficed  to  bury  the  dead.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Spaniards,  well  aware  of  the 
extremity  of  distress  to  which  the  city  was 
reduced,  pressed  the  siege  more  vigorously 
than  ever :  a  seditious  spirit  appeared  in 
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the  garrison,  and  a  secret  correspondence 
was  opened  with  the  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  amidst  the  darkness  which 
involved  the  fate  of  Leyden,  it  yet  con¬ 
tained  within  its  walls  many  noble  spirits, 
that  even  these  accumulated  horrors  had 
failed  to  subdue.  Foremost  among  them 
stood  the  Governor  and  Kennava  ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  seemed  especially  raised 
up  by  Providence,  to  exhibit  in  her  own 
person  the  illustrious  qualities  of  both 
sexes  ; — the  foresight  and  self-possession 
which  dignify  man, — the  ardour  and  self- 
devotion  which  characterise  woman. — 
With  a  constitution  unusually  robust,  she 
endured  personal  fatigue  and  privation 
better  than  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  this, 
aided  by  her  masculine  mind,  peculiarly 
fitted  her  to  exercise  influence  over  those 
of  weaker  temperament.  The  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  made  some  men  cowards, 
made  her  a  heroine  ;  and  in  concert  with 
the  Governor  and  the  like-minded  few, 
she  stimulated  her  townsmen  by  every 
motive  that  has  power  over  the  human 
mind,  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
than  yield  to  an  enemy  not  more  cruel 
than  perfidious.  But  the  enthusiasm  ex¬ 
cited  by  these  harangues  became  every 
day  more  evanescent ;  and  a  circumstance 
at  last  occurred  which  had  nearly  plunged 
the  heroic  leaders  in  despair,  and  the  city 
in  destruction. 

Alva,  no  less  wily  thau  blood-thirsty 
in  his  schemes  of  vengeance,  determined 
to  try  on  the  garrison  of  Leyden  the 
stratagem  which  had  succeeded  but  too 
fatally  on  that  of  Haarlem.  Feigning 
generous  concern  for  their  bravery  and 
sufferings,  he  ascertained  the  moment 
most  favourable  for  his  designs,  and  des¬ 
patched  a  herald  with  proposals  to  the 
besieged.  The  mass  of  the  people,  for¬ 
getting  every  thing  but  their  present  suf¬ 
ferings,  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
conditions,  whatever  they  might  be. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  the  few 
firm  spirits  who  were  thus  left  to  struggle 
against  the  excited  feelings  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  even  the  Governor,  as  he 
mounted  the  tribunal  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  beheld  the  worn  and  wasted  multi¬ 
tude  that  surrounded  him  with  looks  of 
eager  beseeching  importunity,  felt,  for 
an  instant,  his  resolution  fail  him.  It 
was  for  an  instant  only.  The  herald 
proceeded  to  state  the  conditions  offered 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva  :  they  were  worded 
with  beguiling  subtlety,  and  the  deluded 
citizens,  insisted  with  menacing  cries,  on 
their  immediate  acceptance. 

Burning  with  shame,  grief,  and  indig¬ 
nation,  the  Governor  rose  to  address 
them,  “  Madmen,”  said  he  with  vehe¬ 


mence — Know  ye  what  ye  ask  ?  know 
ye  that  ye  forego  honourable  death,  find 
glorious  remembrance,  for  an  ignominious 
execution  and  everlasting  infamy  ?  Did 
not  the  Haarlemese  trust  to  promises  like 
these,  and  did  the  Spaniard  leave  one 
man  alive  to  tell  how  they  were  fulfilled? 
Will  ye  follow  their  example,  and  be 
led  out  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  be 
slaughtered  like  dogs,  because  ye  dared 
not  die  like  men  in  your  own  defence  ? 
Hear  me  Leydeners — my  countrymen — 
my  friends — hear  me  repeat  the  oath  I 
have  sworn.”  He  paused  a  few  moments, 
and  then  raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
repeated  in  a  slow,  solemn  voice — ie  f 
swear,  never  to  surrender  this  city  to  the 
Spaniard — never  to  meet  him  as  other 
than  a  deadly  foe,  while  a  man  remains 
to  shut  the  gates  !  And  now  wreak 
your  vengeance  upon  me  as  I  stand-— 
tear  me  to  pieces  on  this  spot,™ soldiers 
— citizens— -behold  your  willing  victim.” 

A  sullen  silence  ensued.  The  multi¬ 
tude,  unprepared  for  this  sudden  burst  of 
passionate  enthusiasm,  stood  gazing  on 
each  other,  speechless  and  overawed.  At 
length,  confused  and  stormy  murmurs  ran 
through  the  crowd,  of  e<  Food — give  us 
food.” 

“  It  is  here,  take  us,” — said  Kennava, 
stepping  forward  with  her  young  son, 
from  her  place  beside  the  Governor. 

ee  And  here,  and  here,” — was  echoed 
in  turn  by  the  associate  leaders,  as. they 
one  and  all  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  heroic 
woman  who  had  first  set  them  so  glo¬ 
rious  an  example — “  Kill  us,  and  defend 
the  city  1” 

This  was  enough.  The  heroism  which 
suffering  had  only  damped,  now  blazed 
forth  in  all  its  pristine  force  and  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  the  whole  multitude  exclaimed 
as  one  man-—' “  Noble  friends — brave 
Governor— we  will  die  rather  than  sur* 
render.” 

((  Swear  it  on  your  swords,”  said  the 
Governor ;  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  own, 
and  raised  the  shining  blade  to  his  lips. 

In  an  instant  the  Hall  was  irradiated 
by  the  flashing  of  sheathless  weapons  : 
— again  and  again,  the  united  voices  of 
the  multitude  as  they  pronounced  the 
oath  pealed  through  the  vaulted  roof  like 
thunder again  and  again,  the  echoes 
recorded  the  awful  words— -We  swear — 
as  though  they  too  were  living  witnesses, 
and  partakers  in  the  vow. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  herald  became 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  plainly  indicated  his  fears. 

The  Governor  regarded  him  with  a 
stern  and  steady  eye — ”  We  are  not  Spa¬ 
niards,”  said  the  hero,  proudly  ;  and  he 
returned  his  sword  to  its  scabbard. 
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His  example  was  simultaneously  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  an 
instant,  not  a  weapon  was  visible. 

“  Herald,”  said  the  Governor,  assum¬ 
ing  a  dignity  that  would  have  befitted  a 
monarch — “  Herald,  return  to  your  mas¬ 
ter,  and  report  to  him  the  scene  you  have 
just  now  witnessed.  Tell  him  also,  that 
we  have  not  within  our  walls  one  morsel 
of  bread,  nor  a  single  animal,  wholesome 
or  noxious ;  the  rain  that  falls  from  hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  weeds  that  grow  in  our 
streets,  are  all  that  remain  to  us  for  food 
— nevertheless,  we  bid  him,  and  his 
myriads,  open,  everlasting  defiance  ! — 
Tell  him,  that  when  all  is  lost,  our  own 
homes  shall  be  our  graves — our  own 
hands  our  destroyers — when  he  beholds 
Leyden  consumed  by  fire,  bid  him  seek 
us  in  its  ashes.  Guards  attend  the  he¬ 
rald.”  He  waved  his  hand,  and  the  order 
was  obeyed  in  silence. 

How  long  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  foregoing  scene  might  have  enabled 
the  wretched  Leydeners  to  support  their 
continually  increasing  miseries,  is  du¬ 
bious.  Providence  mercifully  shortened 
the  period  of  trial,  and  wrought  their 
deliverance  by  means  as  extraordinary  as 
unexpected.  Scarcely  had  the  Governor 
dismissed  the  assembly  and  retired  to 
hold  a  council  with  his  principal  officers, 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  new  and 
tumultuous  cries  from  without.  Fearing 
some  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy* 
the  Governor  and  his  friends  hurried 
from  the  council  chamber  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  They  found  the  great  square 
filled  with  people,  several  of  whom  were 
discharging  their  fire  arms  in  the  air. 
At  the  Governor’s  approach  the  firing 
was  discontinued,  and  he  then  disco¬ 
vered  what  the  smoke  had  previously 
obscured, — two  birds  hovering  over  the 
adjacent  buildings,  evidently  anxious, 
yet  afraid  to  alight.  “Alas!”  said  he, 
“they  will  not  fnrnish  a  meal  for  one 
man,  they  are  only  two  poor  pigeons.” 

“I  see  it!  I  see  it !”  exclaimed  Ken- 
nava,  joyfully,  “they  are  carrier  pigeons, 
and  bring  tidings  from  our  friends.” 

“  Heaven’s  blessing  on  thy  woman’s 
wit,”  replied  the  Governor,  “  it  is  even 
so,  and  we  shall  yet  save  the  city.— 
Citizens  and  friends,”  continued  he, 
addressing  the  multitude,  “  repair  to  the 
Town  Hall  and  await  my  coming, — 
Kennava,  you  alone  remain  here  with 
me.” 

They  obeyed  :  and  no  sooner  was  the 
square  cleared  and  quiet,  than  the  birds, 
half  dead  with  fatigue  and  flight,  dropped 
at  the  feet  of  Kennava.  With  trembling 
eagerness  she  unfastened  the  strip  of 
parchment  concealed  beneath  a  wing 


of  each,  and  handed  them  to  the  Gover- 
nor.  What  transport  did  the  following 
brief,  and  somewhat  enigmatical  words 
convey. 

“  Brave  Leydeners  !  hold  out  but  a 
few  days  longer,  and  the  States  General 
will  succour  you,  however  imminent  may 
be  the  risk  and  peril.” 

“  Kennava,  God  hath  not  forsaken 
us,”  said  the  Governor,  and  he  gave 
the  precious  billets  to  his  companion, 
utterly  unable  io  say  more.  Danger, 
privation,  fears,  watchings,  the  enemy 
without,  cabals  within — these  he  had 
endured  with  an  unbroken  spirit,  but 
this  almost  miraculous  prospect  of  de¬ 
liverance,  wholly  overpowered  him,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege,  the  veteran  burst  into 
tears. 

“  Let  us  hasten  to  our  companions  in 
arms  and  afflictions,”  said  Kennava. 

“  Now,  companions  in  hope  and  glad¬ 
ness,”  replied  the  Governor ;  and  they 
once  more  retraced  their  steps  to  the  Town 
Hall,  where  the  assembled  citizens 
awaited  him. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
describe  the  scene  which  ensued,  when 
this  sudden  change  in  their  circumstances 
was  made  known  to  the  people.  Weak¬ 
ened  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  they  were 
unable  to  control  the  violence  of  their 
emotions  ;  the  news  of  approaching  death 
would  have  overcome  them  far  less  than 
this  promise  of  speedy  deliverance.  They 
alternately  laughed,  sung,  wept,  and 
prayed,  rather  like  maniacs  than  rational 
beings.  The  affections  recovered  their 
former  vigour ;  men  once  more  regarded 
each  other  as  friends,  for  it  was  suffering 
only  that  had  paralysed  their  feelings, 
and  rendered  them  inhuman  and  selfish. 
Even  the  birds,  the  unconscious  bearers 
of  the  joyful  tidings  which  had  raised  so 
many  thousand  human  beings  from  de¬ 
spair  to  rapture,  were  regarded  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  emotion.* 

By  degrees,  however,  this  extravagant 
joy  subsided,  and  was  succeeded  by  sober 
reflection.  Their  condition  was  still 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  though  suc¬ 
cour  had  been  promised,  there  appeared 
as  yet  no  prospect  of  its  arrival,  nor 
even  any  indication  of  the  method  in 
which  it  would  be  afforded.  Many  days 
of  anxious  uncertainty  elapsed  ;  until  at 
length,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear 
became  more  trying  to  the  spirits,  than 
their  former  slate  of  unmitigated  wretch¬ 
edness  and  despair.  Hour  after  hour. 


*  These  birds  were  embalmed  at  their  death, 
and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Leyden. 
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did  the  poor  Leydeners  keep  watch  on 
the  walls  and  high  buildings  of  their  city, 
looking  with  eager,  aching  eyes,  over 
the  surrounding  country,  in  the  often 
renewed,  and  as  often  disappointed  hope, 
of  beholding  the  approach  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  relief. 

At  last,  in  the  manner  least  expected — 
it  came.  Determined,  though  at  the  cer¬ 
tain  risk  of  national  desolation,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  enemy  that  had  so  long  and 
cruelly  triumphed  over  them,  the  States 
General  formed  the  desperate  resolution 
of  opening  the  sluices,  and  laying  the 
whole  country  under  water.  With  trans¬ 
port,  not  unmixed  with  awe,  did  the  Ley¬ 
deners  behold  the  destroying  element  let 
loose  for  their  deliverance,  and  watch  the 

fountains  of  the  great  deep’’  approach¬ 
ing  like  another  deluge  to  overwhelm 
their  enemies  in  destruction.  Their  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  reversed,  and  suffering 
and  despair  became  the  fate  of  the  be¬ 
siegers.  The  foe  they  now  encountered  was 
one  that  none  could  resist ;  from  which 
few  could  escape.  Higher  and  higher, 
nearer  and  nearer,  it  gained  upon  them 
every  instant ; — wheresoever  they  turned, 
they  beheld  only  trampling  waves — they 
heard  but  the  “  ever  sounding  sea — 
before  them  lay  destruction — behind  them, 
despair  ! — From  the  ramparts  and  towers 
of  the  city,  the  Leydeners  beheld  in  safety 
the  overthrow  of  their  treacherous  ene¬ 
mies,  and  the  approach  of  the  boats  des¬ 
tined  for  their  own  relief.  Men,  horses, 
tents,  all  the  panoply  of  war,  but  a  few 
hours  before  so  gloriously  imposing, 
floated  around  in  horrible  confusion 
while  the  piercing  shriek,  the  prayer,  the 
vain  supplication  for  help,  the  curse,  the 
blasphemy,  of  thousands  in  their  last 
agony, |  rose,  in  one  appalling  cry,  as 
from  the  region  of  eternal  despair,  and 
mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  destroying 
ocean  ! 

No  vain  exultation,  no  cruel  mockery, 
was  heard  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
been  themselves  too  lately  snatched  from 
destruction,  to  rejoice  over  a  fallen  foe. 
They  stood  in  speechless  gratitude  to  the 
power  that  had  so  signally  wrought  their 
deliverance  : — enmity  passed  from  their 
hearts  ;  the  wish  arose,  that  it  had  been 
possible  that  some  less  awful  means 
might  have  accomplished  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spaniards ;  and  many  a  stern  sol¬ 
dier,  whose  eye  had  been  tearless  during 
the  period  of  his  own  sufferings,  now 
overflowed  with  pity,  as  he  beheld  those 
inflicted  on  his  enemies. 

At  length  the  work  of  vengeance  was 
completed  ;  except  that  small  portion  of 
the  Spanish  army  which  had  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation,  all  had 


perished  in  the  waters ;  and  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  silence,  was  the 
low,  sullen  murmur  of  the  waves,  as 
they  dashed  against  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

kennava  looked  on  the  awful  scene 
with  a  brightened  eye  and  glowing  cheek, 
but  it  was  neither  the  brightness,  nor  the 
glow  of  gratified  revenge.  In  the  hour 
of  peril,  she  had  fought  and  counselled 
with  the  stern  energy  of  a  soldier — but 
now  that  peril  was  past,  she  stood  forth, 
again  the  woman,' — a  Miriam  amongst 
the  leaders  of  her  people.  She  stretched 
forth  her  arms  to  heaven  as  she  stood  upon 
the  ramparts,  and  like  the  prophetess  of 
old,  looked  upon  the  waters  dashing  at 
her  feet,  and  burst  forth  in  the  words  of 
holy  triumph— 

“  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  the 
depths  have  covered  them ;  they  sank 
into  the  bottom  as  a  stone.  The  Lord  is 
our  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become 
our  salvation  ;  he  is  our  God,  and  we  will 
prepare  him  an  habitation  ;  our  fathers’ 
God,  and  we  will  praise  him.” 

She  ceased  ;  but  the  people  caught  up 
the  strain,  and  the  city  echoed  it  back  in 
thunder,  and  far  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
again  and  again,  was  borne  that  grateful 
shout  of  a  delivered  people,— “  We  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriously  ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea.” 
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He  comes— -a  fugitive— compell’cl 
To  fly  his  country’s  shore ; 

Proclaim’d  a  traitor  every  where 
Where  the  tyrant’s  cannons  roar; 

But  little  does  that  tyrant  know 
How  he’s  graced  the  exile’s  name. 

For  he  knows  not  that  “  the  tyrant’s  foe” 

Is  the  noblest  praise  of  Fame! 

He  has  left,  alas !  on  the  battle  field 
The  sons  of  Freedom  slain. 

And  the  conquering  despot  yet  may  wield 
The  sceptre  of  wrath  and  pain ; 

But  ne’er  can  Oppression,  victorious,  bask 
In  the  sunshine  that  waits  on  the  brave  ; 

And  the  laurel  that  withers  in  Tyranny’s  grasp 
Will  be  green  o’er  the  patriot’s  grave! 

How  fondly  the  despot  entwines  in  his  crown 
The  trophies  of  triumph  and  pride ; 

How  vainly  he  thinks  that  the  flowers  there 
shown, 

The  print  of  the  iron  will  hide! 

Oh  !  a  tyrant’s  crown  will  always  brand 
The  forehead  of  him  that  wears  it; 

And  when  it  is  off,  oh  !  the  mark  will  stand, 
And  disgrace  the  brow  that  bears  it ! 

On,  Tyranny!  thou  sure  art  curst 
By  some  changeless  law  of  Fatd : 

Thy  brightest  schemes  as  bubbles  burst, 

And  leave  a  people’s  hate! 
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Oh !  sad  to  think  that  men  can  bear 
To  uphold  a  thing  like  thee  ; 

For  better  than  living  in  slavish  fears 
Is  dying  with  Liberty !  b.  jarman. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  CAMBRIA  JONES. 

C For  the  Olio.) 

Within  life’s  dull  and  sorry  sphere. 

Upon  the  mountain  vale  and  ocean, 

A  boundless  spirit  doth  appear 
To  send  to  Heaven’s  attentive  ear 
A  sweet  devotion ! 

The  storm,  the  thunder,  and  the  wind,— 

The  calm — the  gush  of  fount  and  river. 

Give  glory  to  the  mighty  mind, 

That  was  and  is  o’er  all  assign’d 
The  Lord  for  ever ! 

Within  this  frail— this  earthly  frame — 

This  pregnant  dust— this  mortal  clay. 

There  breathes  a  fine  and  quenchless  flame,— 
“  I  long  to  go  from  whence  I  came,” 

It  seems  to  say. 

And  then  thine  hand.  Mortality, 

Shall  place  Corruption  ’neath  the  stone, 

That  flame  will  viewless  burst  on  high — 

Burn  ’mid  thy  stars,  Eternity ! 

With  God  and  angels  one. 


OWLS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

‘‘Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled 
birdj  the  birds  round  about  are  against  her.” 

Jer.  chap%  12. 

Monks  of  the  moor  and  forest,  where¬ 
fore  are  owls  so  unhonoured  and  mis¬ 
prised  ?  Every  one  can  hymn  the  haughty 
eagle— every  one  loves  to  track  his  sun¬ 
ward  flight  from  the  dizzy  eyrie,  that 

*'  Buildeth  in  the  cedar’s  top,” 

and  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the 
sun,  till  he  fronts  with  undazzled  glance, 
the  solar  blaze,  and 

“  Braves  the  bright  cresset  of  the  glorious 
sky.” 

Strange,  then,  that  none  love  to  dwell 
on  the  haunts  and  the  habits  of  that  stately 
solemn  bird,  who  may,  with  justice,  be 
termed  the  Eagle  of  the  Moon  ! 

Old  Michael  Drayton,  it  is  true,  has  a 
poem,  to  which  this  sage  and  slighted 
fowl  gives  a  title  ;  but  how  does  he  intro¬ 
duce  him  ? 

“  ’Twas  near  the  eaves  and  shelter  of  a  stack, 
Set  to  support  it,  at  a  beech’s  back, 

In  a  stubb’d  tree,  with  ivy  overgrown. 

On  which  the  sun  had  scarcely  ever  shone, 

A  broad  faced  creature ,  hanging  of  the  wing. 
Was  set  to  sleep  while  every  bird  did  sing.” 

What  a  booby  portrait  of  that  majestic 
bird,  who,  leaving  to  more  audacious  eyes 
the  unshrinking  sun- stare,  devotes  his 
evolutions  to  the  soft  radiance  of  the  night ! 
How  disparaging  to  those  sedate  wings, 
that  never  unfold  amid  the  distractions  of 


tumultuous  day  ;  to  follow  whose  flight 
is  to  dwell  on  soft  and  delicious  hours, 
and  to  frequent  whose  haunts,  is  to  trace 
all  of  picturesque,  both  in  nature  and 
art ! 

Is  the  evening  fair  in  its  darkened  lines  ? 
— is  its  tranquillity  soothing  to  over¬ 
wearied  thought  ? — are  its  gales  balmy  to 
the  fevered  cheek  ?  At  such  an  hour  have 
we  found  ourselves 

“  Low  In  a  valley  peopled  thick  with  trees. 
Where  the  soft  day  continual  evening  sees. 
Where,  in  the  moist  and  melancholy  shade. 
The  grass  grows  rank,  but  yields  a  bitter 
blade,” 

and  felt  the  gradual  departure  of  all  hu¬ 
man  life,  the  total  cessation  of  all  sound, 
the  dead  desertion,  as  it  were,  of  nature 
beginning  to  overpower  the  mind ! — 
Hark  !  the  lordly  minstrel  of  the  night 
takes  up  the  mighty  never-ceasing  song 
of  nature  to  her.  creator,  pouring  his  tre¬ 
mendous  music  on  the  hushy  gale  !  A 
loud  and  terrific  signal  commences, — ’tis 
answered  by  another  as  terrific  and  as 
loud,— another  in  a  varied  note  now  breaks 
in,  till  at  last  the  awful  diapason  rings 
through  the  haunted  wood  ! 

No  one,  so  dull  as  not  to  interpret  the 
wild  intonations,  would  be  listening  to 
them  at  that  hour.  There  peals  out,  per¬ 
haps,  the  eloquent  thunder  of  some  bu¬ 
bonic  senate,  planning  the  extirpation  of 
a  realm  of  mice,  in  the  huge  old  granary 
adjacent,  to  which  missives  have  already 
been  sent  to  chastise  and  reconnoitre. 
There ,  haply,  swell’d  the  indignant  note 
of  some  rejected  lover,  soon  lost,  however, 
in  the  hideous  triumph  of  his  rival.  Bui 
hush  ! — the  story  of  the  poor  seduced  girl 
who  hung  herself  last  night  in  this  wcod  t 
The  glare-eyed  narrator  witnessed  it  from 
the  misletoe  bush,  on  The  Knight’s  Oak  ; 
and  therewith  he  screams  a  history  of  that 
knight,  decoyed  into  his  rival’s  power  by 
his  false  love,  and  savagely  assassinated, 
—his  ghost,  from  that  time,  haunting  the 
scene  of  his  murder,  a  spot  always  fatal 
to  females.  There,  again  !  that  loud 
chain  of  whoops  declares  that  his  compa¬ 
nion  is  repaying  the  tradition  with  a  hor¬ 
rid  chronicle  of  the  necromancer  Rubrond, 
— him  who  first  rfeade  the  forest  unblest 
by  propitiating  the  fiend  with  his  own 
mother’s  blood — that  mother  who  had 
fled  with  him  from  the  wrath  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  incensed  at  his  abominable  sor¬ 
ceries.  Owls  have  much  to  tell  of,  for 
they  have  witnessed  much,  and  nothing 
that  falls  within  the  ordinary  inspection  of 
the  world. 

Griefs  too  great  for  sympathy — deeds 
too  dangerous  for  the  day — haired  too 
intense  to  be  breathed  into  human  ears — 
loves  so  crossed  that  nothing  but  the  va- 
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cant  night  seems  suited  to  their  hopeless 
tale — plots  of  such  hideous  and  alarming 
hue,  that  scarce  the  inky  night  seems  dark 
enough  to  hide ,  or  black  enough  to  par¬ 
ticipate  them  *  all  these,  flying  from  the 
crowd  and  the  sunshine,  have  poured,  on 
the  scowling  heath  and  moonless  thicket, 
their  earthquake  sound  ;  and  the  stilled 
owl  has  heard  them  all,  and  when  he 
resumes  his  midnight  anthem,  ’tis  loaded 
with  the  astounding  themes. 

Hath  thy  couch  been  fevered,  and 
repose  a  spectred  bane  to  thee  ?— quit  the 
one,  and  shake  off"  the  other,  and  stroll 
into  the  moonlight  valley,  for  it  is  that 
pale  splendour  that  the  owl  selects  chiefly 
for  his  hunting  season.  Gaze  on  the 
white  cloak  of  lustre  that  enfolds  the 
green  hill,  and  thou  shall  see  it  broken  by 
the  huge  black  shadow  of  the  silently- 
floating  owl.  Fix  thy  cooled  eyes  on  the 
diamond  sparks  which  the  round  yellow 
orb  scatters  on  the  rushy  fountain,  and 
there  is  the  eye,  large  and  disc-like,  of  this 
falcon  of  the  evenings  1 

Or,  when  nights  are  moonless,  (and 
in  such  the  owi  loves  not  excursions,) 
catch  the  hour 

**  When  Midsummer’s  brief  mourning. 

Nature  shakes  off  for  matron  weeds  of  morn,” 

for  then  the  prudent  bird,  his  eye  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  glimmering  light,  but  unwilling 
for  more,  sweepeth  with  silent  wing,  the 
forest  and  the  moor  ;  disturbeth  the  pearly 
globules,  where,  steaming  from  the  fra¬ 
grant  earth,  they  had  just  begun  to  glit¬ 
ter  ;  and,  ranging  from  spot  to  spot, 
invades,  vanquishes,  and  devours. 

Ah  1  how  many  mossy  citadels  shook 
in  their  leafy  nooks  with  the  pounce  of 
that  muscular  talon !  What  dreams  of 
airy  happiness  fled  the  plumed  breasts  of 
the  luckless  inmates,  as  with  a  scream, 
they  awoke,  and  found  the  phantom  eyes 
of  their  executioner,  goggling  and  gloat¬ 
ing  on  them  in  murderous  delight ! 

You  hate  the  hunter  of  the  shades  for 
this  ! — nous  verrons — pause  a  moment — 
wait  till  the  day  brightens,  and  (he  sun 
lifts  his  orange  flag  high  in  the  flaming 
air  ;  then  look  once  more  at  the  same  old 
marauder  that  drenched  his  talons  so  redly 
during  twilight. 

Unhappy  pirate !  his  appetite  or  his 
love  of  the  sport  have  carried  him  too 
far  ! 

"  His  heart  is  sad — his  home  is  far  away  !” 

Yes — the  exulting  sunbeam  hath  sur¬ 
prised  him  far  from  that  ivied  coign  in 
the  cold  cloister,  where,  plumed  and  wan¬ 
ton  with  the  conquests  of  the  night,  he 
sought  by  sunrise  the  side  of  his  ogling 
male,  and  told  the  glorious  tale  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Day  hath  surprised  him,  and,  in 


spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  temporary  con¬ 
cealment,  the  feathered  tribe,  from  whence 
his  victims  have  been  thinned,  detect  him. 
Of  course,  he  receives  no  mercy.  The 
blackbird,  whose  mate’s  song  he  silenced 
yesternight,  pecks  at  him  with  her  yellow 
beak  j  the  parded  thrush  avenges  the 
wound  in  his  mottled  breast  by  tearing 
some  score  of  the  beautiful  feathers  of  his 
old  tyrant  ;  the  jay,  whose  fairest  dame 
he  had  plucked  lately  of  her  gorgepus 
plumage,  dins  him  with  taunts  and  re¬ 
proaches  ;  and  the  redbreast,  flapping  at 
him  with  his  wings,  avenges  the  panic 
he  lately  suffered  from  this  night- flyer ; 
the  rook  buffets  him  with  his  sable  wing  ; 
the  magpie  trundles  his  long  tail  in  his 
broad  face  ;  and 

\ 

**  The  woodpecker,  whose  hardy  beak  hath 
broke 

And  pierced  the  heart  of  many  a  6olid  oak. 
That,  where  the  kingly  eagle  wont  to  prey. 

In  the  calm  shade,  in  heat  of  summer’s  day. 

Of  thousands  of  fair  trees,  there  stands  not 
one 

For  him  to  rest  liis  royal  foot  upon.” 

— he,  looking  fierce  in  his  scarlet  and 
green,  tries  the  strength  of  his  sharp  neb 
in  the  broad  breast  and  brain  of  the  cul¬ 
prit.  Thus,  surrounded  by  myriads,  who 
alternately  wound,  bully,  and  upbraid 
him,  the  smallest  and  the  feeblest  beings 
foremost— the  unfortunate  owl  presents  a 
most  ludicrous  appearance  of  awkward 
distress.  Thunderstruck,  giddy,  and 
blinded,  he  only  replies  to  the  uproar  by 
ducking  his  head,  wagging  his  body, 
turning  his  tail,  and  exhibiting  a  union  of 
bewilderment  and  stupidity. 

Thus,  then,  the  owl  only  avenges  by 
night,  the  insults  of  the  day,- — and,  if  his 
appetite  makes  him  their  destroyer,  when 
they  are  in  his  power ,  they  make  him 
their  butt  and  their  victim,  when  he  is  in 
theirs. 

There  is  no  bird,  however,  (the  demon 
bat,  alone,  or  perhaps  the  jackdaw,  ex¬ 
cepted,)  who  shews  such  an  exquisite 
taste  in  the  selection  of  his  mansion !  Is 
there  a  hillock  cavern,  whose  tapestries 
of  million  mosses  and  lichens  enwave  ail 
the  dies  of  the  timid  florists,  that  shun  ex¬ 
posed  spots — worthy  of  a  botanist’s  whole 
summer’s  day — a  recess  whose  mineral 
treasures  might  enrich  the  laborious  geo¬ 
logist — a  prodigious  antre,  whose  ivy  dra- 
peried  portal  drinks  in  only  the  painted 
solemnity  of  the  western  horizon — whose 
retreats  sound  only  with  lulling  and  sono¬ 
rous  whispers,  when  the  wind  is  at  the 
wildest !  There  be  sure  the  stately  owl 
has  roofed  his  nest,  in  the  nook  where  the 
mosses  are  softest,  and  the  flowers  sweet¬ 
est.  There  he  broods  all  day,  scarcely 
unclosing  his  broad  eye  when  the  thun- 
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der  of  the  chase  sweeps  athwart  the 
outlet. 

Is  there  a  brown  monastery,  whose 
cloisters,  navelled  in  windy  woods,  make 
twilight  at  noonday  ?  There  dwells  the 
owl,  his  favourite  shelter  being  the  noble 
oriel,  where  flaunting  ivy  and  eglantine 
weave  a  gloomy  treillage  over  its  stony 
flowerwork.  The  illuminated  rites,  the 
swelling  organ,  the  monkish  magnificence 
of  processions,  are  passed  away — theirs 
was  but  a  transient  possession — but  your 
owl  shall  be  mitred  abbot  thereto  the  end 
of  time. 

The  architect  might  unfold  his  sublim¬ 
es!  plans,  and  the  sculptor  perpetuate  in 
florid  decorations  of  stone  his  most  exu¬ 
berant  fancies,  and  bags  of  golden  angels 
might  remunerate  their  costly  labours  ; 
but  they  who  bade  the  structure  rise  were 
only  sojourners,  tenants  at  will — and  the 
moment  they  were  finally  departed,  na¬ 
ture  combined  her  living  ornaments  with 
the  witcheries  of  art,  to  frame  a  temple 
for  the  owl. 

Broad-headed  oaks,  rustling  glossy  ivy, 
and  herbage  of  violet  green,  were  mingled 
with  the  shattered  frames  of  gorgeous 
story,  flowered  keystones  of  blue  and 
scarlet,  and  spiry,  gilded  tabernacles,  and 
tombs  of  brazen  imagery  ; — the  place 
was  bannered  with  living  foliage — the 
profaned  sanctuary  was  restored  by  nature, 
and  it  became  the  hereditary  tenement 
of  the  pensive  and  majestic  anchorite  of 
birds. 

The  mailed  fortalice  frowns  in  adaman¬ 
tine  might  on  the  brow  of  the  ocean- 
guarded  rock  ;  the  colossal  bulk  of  its 
towers,  the  echoing  vastness  of  its  courts, 
are  a  marvel  and  a  portent ;  and  luxury 
conceived  she  had  done  her  utmost,  when 
the  oaken  roofs  and  arras  hangings  of  its 
lordly  apartments  were  ruddied  with  fes¬ 
tal  lustre  : — it  was  only  for  a  palace  to  the 
owl  1  In  the  wide  area  of  the  baronial 
hall,  or  the  luxurious  recess  of  the  lady’s 
bower,  the  dignified  owl  abides, — the  heir 
of  all  the  power,  the  honours,  and  the 
crimes,  of  a  vanished  lineage  S 

Little  he  trows  or  cares  for  the  plots, 
the  feuds,  the  amours,  that  once  distin¬ 
guished  the  battlemented  solitude,  He 
only  feels  that  the  inalienable  dominion  is 
his — his  only.  And  where  the  golden 
gilliflower,  rising  from  its  glaucous  and 
piky  tufts,  pours  its  perfume  by  the  quaint 
loop-hole,  or  the  minute  ivy  spreads  its 
shining  net-work  over  the  red  turret — he, 
with  his  coifed  mate  and  downy  progeny, 
reposes  in  all  the  placid  pride  of  undis¬ 
puted  supremacy. 

Long  may  they  reign  in  their  abodes, 
true  territorial  princes  !  Nor  is  it  any 
mean  testimony  to  these  lucubrations  in 


favour  of  the  owl,  that  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  has  peculiar 
apartments  assigned  to  that  grave  and 
much  injured  bird.  His  grace  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  (acting  the  part  of  the  eagle  in  old 
Michael’s  poem,)  has  long  sheltered  a 
vast  owlery  in  the  keep  of  Arundel,  and 
the  huge  citadel  of  the  Howards  rings 
with  the  hoots,  and  glares  with  the  sau¬ 
cer-eyes  of  every  description  of  Nycti- 
mene’s  brood.  There  dwells, 

*  ‘  But  seldom  seen  unto  the  public  eye, 

The  shrieking  Litch  Owl,  that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves,  and  hollow  sepulchres.” 

There,  too,  is  the  ivy  owl,  that  flaps 
against  the  taper-lighted  casement  of  the 
damsel,  as  she  is  unbraiding  her  brown 
hair,  and  loosing  her  girdle,  for  the  night’s 
repose,  and  gives  her  pillow  a  vision  of 
her  murdered  lover  ;  and  there  is  the 
great  horned  owl,  whom  falconers  prize 
as  a  lure  to  the  rapacious  kite  ;  the  fern¬ 
owl,  hated  by  the  rustic  herdsman  ;  and 
a  hundred  others,  whom  it  were  long  to 
name.  Long  may  they  flourish  ;  beau¬ 
tiful, — yes,  beautiful  as  they  are,  in  all 
their  variety  of  plumage,  and  of  right 
excellent  dignity. 

“  Athens,  sometime  the  Muses’  nursery, 

The  source  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Allowed  him  freedom  in  her  learned  bowers, 
Where  he  was  set  in  the  Cecropian  towers  ; 
And  armed  Bellona,  Goddess  of  the  Field, 
Honoured  his  portrait  in  the  warlike  shield; 
While,  for  his  study,  (of  all  other  fowj,) 

The  wise  Minerva  challenged  the  Owl. 

For  which,  those  grave  and  stilh authentic 
sages, 

That  sought  for  knowledge  in  those  golden 
ages, 

Of  whom  we  hold  the  science  that  we  have. 
For  wisdom,  him  their  hieroglyphic  gave,” 

Thus  honoured  in  the  days  of  classic 
lore,  mediaeval  superstition  was  not  behind 
hand  in  assigning  due  respect  to  the  owl. 
With  what  grim  delight  doth  John  Fox 
narrate  the  story  of  the  great  owl  that 
scared  Pope  John  and  his  council  1  I 
have  the  wood-cut  before  my  eyes  at  this 
moment.  Pope,  cardinals,  abbots,  all  in 
agitation  and  anger  ;  the  tiara  tottering — - 
the  scarlet  hat  shaking — sticks  flying — 
shouts  and  yells  resounding — and  all  the 
the  majesty  of  a  solemn  conclave  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  enormous  owl  glaring  from 
one  of  the  cross  beams  of  the  carved  and 
vaulted  chapter-house,  and  saying,  as 
plain  as  his  expressive  phiz  can  say, — 
((  What  a  pack  of  cheats  and  blockheads 
are  here  !” 

And  in  that  sublime  account  of  the 
mighty  portents,  in  Julius  Csesar,  due 
place  is  assigned  to  the  Owl. 

“  A  common  slave,  you  know  him  well  by  sight, 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  liame  and 
burn, 
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Like  twenty  torches  joined,  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorched. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  liony 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me  :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap,  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they 
saw 

Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets  > 
And  j^sterday  the  Bird  of  Night  did  sit, 

Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  Market  place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking  !” 

Yet  now,  this  ancient  and  time-honour¬ 
ed  bird,  persecuted,  insulted,  and  hunted 
from  every  barn  and  wood,  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  scarce  ;  while  those 
solemn  and  important  attributes,  that  used 
to  dumb  the  fierce,  the  haughty,  and  the 
wise,  are  reduced  to  terrifying  some  looby 
Dick,  on  his  pallet  over  the  granary,  or 
making  the  school-boy  scamper  away  from 
the  orchard,  whose  fruit  tempted  him,  as 
it  overhung  the  church-yard  wall.  Col¬ 
league  of  the  falcon  !  how  art  thou  fal¬ 
len  !  Horace  Guilford. 

THE  BARRISTER. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


“  I  moyl  in  law.”  * 

Past  the  ordeals  and  tests 
.  For  future  practice  in  the  Chambers.  Known 
By  lawyers  to  their  clients,  and  esteem’d 
As  clever  to  conduct  that  case,  intrusted 
To  his  ability.  Array’d  in  wig 
And  band  and  gown,  as  junior  counsel  doom’d. 
Term  after  terms  of  years,  till  gravity 
Sits  well  upon  his  pallid  countenance. 

And  the  browed  eye,  just  like  a  hawk's,  gives 
light 

To  the  other  features,  brief  to  brief  is  given 
By  senior  counsel  to  proclaim  the  action. 

If,  should  success  attend  his  either  side 
Retainers,  he  arrives  to  eminence, 

And  as  his  fame  increases,  so  his  toil. 

With  nightly-spent  collations,  daily  pleadings. 
By  fees  augmented  and  relieved,  he  wins 
A  silk  gown,  wears  a  sallow  aspect,  shipes 
But  at  the  forfeit  of  his  health.  If  he 
The  ear  of  Government  secures,  he  seeks 
A  seat  in  Parliament  and  Law  defends, 

Or  mounts  the  Bench,  distinguish’d  by  his  coif, 
To  practice  judgment  when  most  wanting  ease, 
To  recollect  the  scatter’d  vestiges 
His  passing  years  have  left;  or,  with  the  Lords 
And  Bishops  of  the  realm,  wears  out  a  life 
Of  reputation  and  anxiety.  p. 

AN  ADVENTURE  AT  CAPE  TOWN. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  circumstances  which  led  me,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  adopt  the  life  of 
a  seaman,  are,  I  fear,  little  to  my  credit. 
I  was  a  wilful,  spoiled  child,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  naturally  ardent,  by  the  false 
indulgence  of  my  friends,  hurried  me  thus 
early  into  follies,  I  now,  in  my  maturer 
years  blush  at,  while  I  deeply  suffer  from 
their  consequences. 


*  An  anagram— W,T,L,L,I,A,M  N,0,Y— 
William  Noy. 


It  was  a  whim — the  yearning  of  a 
sickly  imagination  and  a  perverted  spirit, 
that  induced  me  to  abandon  a  profession 
in  my  own  country,  and  one  in  which  I 
might,  had  the  capabilities  with  which 
God  had  blessed  me  been  rightly  directed, 
have  attained  a  fortune  and  the  respect  of 
the  good,  for  the  precarious  life  of  a 
seaman, — to  become  a  wanderer  on  the 
wide  world — a  solitary  amid  the  million  ! 
But  I  am  digressing. 

At  eighteen  then,  I  was  captain’s  clerk 
of  a  free-trader,  bound  on  a  voyage  to 
Calcutta.  Little  did  I  guess  the  morti¬ 
fications  in  store  for  me,  but  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  detail  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  chief  mate,  and  the  petty  vexa¬ 
tions  to  which  I  was  endlessly  subjected, 
very  soon  inspired  me  with  a  design  to 
quit  the  vessel  at  the  first  port  we  might 
touch  at — in  plain  English  to  run  away. 
This  was  a  step  I  felt  pretty  confident 
the  captain  would  by  no  means  approve, 
for  two  very  sufficient  reasons : — first, 
that  a  severe  penalty  was  incurred  by  any 
commander  who  should  leave  a  seaman 
on  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  which  the  Diamond  would  touch  for 
water  ;  and  secondly,  he  had  ^found  my 
unwilling  services  too  important  thus 
prematurely  to  part  with  me. 

There  was  an  old  man-of-war’s  mail 
in  the  Diamond,  who  had  shown  a  par¬ 
ticular  regard  for  me.  Goldsworthy  or 
Jack  Junk,  as  he  had  designated  himself, 
and  by  which  he  was  generally  known 
both  fore  and  aft,  was  a  perfect  original  ; 
— a  seaman  of  the  school,  and  ^resolved 
to  communicate  my  project  to  him,  judg¬ 
ing  that  one  of  his  experience  could  not 
fail  of  advising  me  for  the  best. 

Accordingly  one  night,  or  rather  morn¬ 
ing,  in  the  middle  watch,  I  aroused  Jack 
from  a  comfortable  nap  he  was  taking 
beneath  the  lee-quarter  of  the  long  boat, 
and  was  saluted  for  my  temerity  with  a 
volley  of  growling  oaths. 

(i  And  what  good  can  your  running 
away  do  ?”  asked  Jack,  after  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  all  1  had  to  say  ;  (c  take  a  fool’s 
advice,  and  stay  by  us  during  the  voyage 
— it  wont  last  for  ever.” . 

But  I  was  too  prejudiced  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  homely  remon¬ 
strances  ;  and  finally,  Goldsworthy  en¬ 
tered  into  my  project. 

“  At  Portuguese  Jack’s,  ”  said  he, 
i{  you’ll  be  safe  enough.” 

<e  But  who  is  Portuguese  Jack  7”  I  in- 
quired. 

u  A  friend  of  mine,”  replied  his  En¬ 
glish  namesake,  “  I’ll  put  him  up  to 
the  consarn ,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Jack.” 
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“  And  now,”  said  I,  iC  shall  I  be  likely 
to  get  a  ship  after  the  Diamond  has  left 
the  bay?” 

“  To  return  home,”  said  Jack,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

“  Why,  no,”  said  I,  “I  have  taken  so 
great  a  liking  to  the  sea,  I  am  unwilling 
to  quit  it.” 

Goldsworthy  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.. 

“  You  think  I  am  to  blame  V*  said  I. 

“  I  do,  I  do,”  replied  he,  the  sea’s 
a  hard  life  and  a  dangerous  one  ;  I  mean 
no  disparagement  to  any,  but  you  are  too 
good  for  this  service.” 

“I  thank  you,”  said  I,  laughingly, 
ce  but  how  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  The  regular  navy  might  suit  you 
well  enough,”  he  answered  ;  i{  but  here, 
such  as  he,”  and  he  pointed  over  his 
shoulder  to  where  the  dark  shadowy 
outline  of  the  mate  was  just  discernible 
in  the  gloom,  i(  rough  and  ready  are 
most  in  request.” 

There  is  much  truth  in  his  words 
thought  I,  and  I  mentally  resolved,  should 
I  escape,  to  seek  a  vessel  bound  to  Europe, 
and  apply  myself  seriously  to  my  former 
profession.  Unfortunately  my  good  in¬ 
tentions  were  doomed  to  be  frustrated. 
Captain  Barnard  discovered — but  I  am 
anticipating. 

At  length,  just  after  day -light,  the  high 
land  of  the  Cape  was  discovered  from 
the  mast  head,  but  the  wind  being  light 
and  baffling,  the  ship  made  very  slow 
way  through  the  water.  Gradually  the 
Table  Mountain  became  visible  from  the 
decks,  next  the  Lion’s  Head,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  grotesquely  shaped  hillocks  that 
spring  from  the  foot  of  the  former,  all 
alike — black,  rugged,  and  sterile. 

It  was  near  ten,  P.M.  before  we  came 
to  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  all  the  trace  of 
living  beings  then  visible,  was  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  straggling  lights,  shining  with 
remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  clear  night 
atmosphere. 

The  next  morning  I  arose  with  the  sun, 
anxious  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  novelty 
of  an  African  prospect.  The  view  was 
imposing  in  the  extreme.  Right-a-head 
the  Table  Mountain  arose  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  town  ;  severe,  vast, 
and  magnificent  even  in  its  barrenness. 
On  one  side,  a  long  sandy  beach,  shin¬ 
ing  with  dazzling  lustre  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  backed  by  a  stupendous  range 
of  distant  mountains  ;  on  the  other,  a 
rocky,  uneven  shore,  the  base  of  the 
Lion’s  rump,  and  extending  to  Green 
Point,  formed  the  anchorage  or  Table 
Bay.  The  town  had  a  cleanly  and  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance,,  the  houses  being  white¬ 
washed  and  slated,  and  the  streets  inter¬ 


secting  each  other  in  straight  lines.  At 
that  early  hour  there  were  few  or  no 
boats  stirring,  either  from  the  ships  at 
anchor  or  the  shore  ;  the  weather  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  serene,  uncloud¬ 
ed  sky,  shining  on  the  still  bosom  of  the 
Bay,  gave  to  its  waters  a  blue  and  lus¬ 
trous  transparency  ;  the  ships  and  smaller 
craft  in  shore  lay  like  huge  logs  on  the 
motionless  water  ;  and  the  only  sounds 
that  disturbed  the  perfect  stillness,  was 
the  booming  of  the  surf  lazily  breaking 
over  the  rocks  beneath  Amsterdam  Fort, 
and  the  shrieking  and  clamour  of  the 
sea-mews  as  they  circled  round  and  round, 
or  floated  in  motionless  groups  on  the 
water. 

But  as  the  morning  advanced,  the  scene 
became  animated  ;  boats  shot  towards 
or  darted  from  the  shore  ;  the  crews  of 
the  several  vessels  commenced  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  day,  and  the  rough  anima¬ 
ted  cries  of  the  seamen  rang  cheerily 
from  vessel  to  vessel.  Malay  bum-boats 
appeared  alongside,  the  sallow  figures 
on  board  having  high  cheek  bones,  small 
sunken,  though  brilliant  eyes,  and  long 
coarse  black  hair ;  they  were  fantasti¬ 
cally  attired  in  loose  blue  vests  and  coni¬ 
cal  straw  hats,  or  kerchiefs  of  bright 
colours  on  their  heads. 

Now  commenced  the  noisy  marketing, 
the  crew  grumbled  and  swore,  the  Ma¬ 
lays  remonstrated  with  shrill  gabbling 
volubility  ;  but  their  bargains  at  length 
concluded,  and  fresh  commissions  given, 
the  boatmen,  chattering  like  so  many 
angry  monkeys,  shoved  from  alongside. 

As  my  intention  of  quitting  the  vessel 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  suspected, 
my  motions  when  ashore,  (whither  my 
duty  often  called  me,)  were  not  noticed, 
and  at  different  times  I  managed  to  get 
many  of  my  traps  out  of  the  ship  ;  till 
at  length,  the  day  previous  to  that  ap¬ 
pointed  for  her  to  continue  her  voyage 
arrived,  and  I  determined  to  commence 
my  adventure. 

Accordingly,  when  the  last  boat  load 
of  water  was  filling,  Goldsworthy  con¬ 
trived  to  slip  unperceived  from  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  to  join  me  on  the  Parade 
ground,  where  1  awaited  him  with  not 
a  few  misgivings  as  to  my  ultimately 
getting  quit  of  a  ship  that  I  detested  as 
the  scene  of  the  thousand  mortifications 
I  had  endured.  Jack  winked  his  droll 
eye  at  me,  and  turning  his  huge  quid 
with  his  tongue,  he  triumphantly  ex¬ 
claimed  : — 

“  It’s  all  right,  lad,  keep  close  in  my 
wake,  and  we’ll  give  them  the  slip  yet. 
You’ve  got  your  clothes,  hey  ?” 

In  this  bundle,”  replied  I,  as  we  set 
out  for  Rocky  Bay,  the  Shadwell  of  Cape 
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Town,  on  which  spot  the  Portuguese  re¬ 
sided.  It  was  in  a  narrow  lane  of  miserable 
hovels,  sloppy  [and  strewed  with  filth, 
and  offal  lazily  thrown  by  its  inhabitants 
from  their  dwellings,  and  a  black  and 
pestiferous  kennel  rather  rolled  than 
flowed  in  the  middle.  The  swine  were 
the  only  scavengers  of  these  grimy  re¬ 
gions,  and  they  were  busy  with  the 
heaps  of  abomination,  grunting  and  grub¬ 
bing,  as  it  were  envious  of  their  scarcely 
less  swinish  companions  ;  the  naked,  flat¬ 
faced,  and  tawny  children,  who  capered 
and  screeched  amid  the  herds  with  the 
looks  and  antics  of  young  demons. 

“Now,  lad,  here  we  are,”  said  my 
companion,  diving  into  a  dismal  opening, 
for  door  there  was  none,  then  pushing 
open  a  side  entrance,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  room,  and  amid  a  group  so  wild 
and  uncouth  l  mechanically  shrank  back. 
Here  was  the  hideous  Hottentot,  the 
ghastly  Malay,  the  heavy  Dutch  boor, 
the  sly  malignant  Africando,  (a  mixture 
of  Dutch  and  African  blood)  as  well 
as  a  few  of  those  Europeans  of  desperate 
fortunes  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  male  and  female  both 
were  ihere,  drinking  and  smoking,  ar¬ 
guing  and  swearing  in  their  various 
tongues ;  the  close  room  reeked,  and 
my  head  became  dizzy  with  the  unwhole¬ 
some  vapours  that  floated  above  the 
heads  of  that  strange  parliament. 

I  mechanically  shrank  back ,  but 
Goldsworthy  seized  my  arm,  and  dragged 
me  towards  the  bar  from  whence  the 
Portuguese  and  his  Dulcinea  dispensed 
fiery  potations  of  arrack  or  the  villainous 
new  wine  of  the  colony.  Immediately 
I  set  my  eyes  upon  this  man,  he  inspired 
me  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  approaching 
to  dread.  He  was  a  man  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  tall,  sallow,  and  meagre, 
with  black  glistening  eyes  ;  and  as  he  put 
out  his  long  bony  hand,  the  idea  of  a 
vulture’s  claw  forcibly  crossed  my  mind. 
His  wife  or  concubine  was  a  round  lump 
of  African  fat ;  a  dirty  white  handker¬ 
chief  was  bound  round  her  woolly  head, 
and  her  fingers  were  profusely  decked 
with  showy  brass  and  silver  rings. 

“  Ha,  ha,  vat  Masta  Junk,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  fellow,  attempting  to  exhibit 
pleasure,  but  it  sat  so  vilely  on  him,  it 
was  rather  an  expression  of  calculating 
malice.  “Vat,  Masta  Junk,  how  you 
do,  Masta  Junk— ven  you  come  asho — 
vat  ship  you  belong  to  dis  time,  hey, 
Masta  Junk  ?” 

“  There,  there,  belay  all  that,”  replied 
the  sailor,  “  and  give  us  some  grog. 
What,  fat  Jane  ?”  said  he  to  the  sable 
Proserpine  of  these  regions,  “  and  how 
art  thou  ?” 


“  I  was  berry  well,”  answered  Jane, 
sulkily,  (for  her  consequence  was  some¬ 
what  offended  at  the  honest  fellow’s  fa¬ 
miliarity)  and  swinging  to  the  half  door 
that  divided  the  sanctum  of  the  bar  from 
the  rest  of  the  apartment,  “you  massent 
come  into  de  bar,  Massa  Junk.” 

We  were  supplied  with  pipes  and  grog, 
and  the  Portuguese  made  up  the  trio. 
After  we  had  sat  a  little,  Goldsworthy 
opened  his  business  ;  the  Portuguese 
stared  at  me  with  his  small  snake  eyes, 
but  he  did  not  interrupt  the  old  tar  once 
in  his  detail,  merely  signifying  his  atten¬ 
tion  by  a  shrug  and  a  grimace,  stretching 
out  his  open  palms  before  him. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  Golds¬ 
worthy  took  a  tremendous  pull  at  the  can 
of  grog,  and  looked  in  the  Portuguese’s 
face  in  expectation  of  his  reply.  This 
not  immediately  forthcoming,  he  fell 
into  a  great  passion,  swearing  and  cursing 
the  fellow,  who  heard  all  with  the  same 
shrug  and  grimace  ;  and  when  the  sailor 
finished  his  volley  of  oaths  by  demand¬ 
ing  the  other’s  reason  for  refusing  to  shelter 
me,  he  replied — 

“  Me  did  not  refuse,  Masta  Junk,  only 
you  know  me  cannot  keep  him  not  for 
noting.” 

“  Oh  !  is  that  all,”  said  Jack,  bright¬ 
ening  ;  “  harkee,  thou  limb  of  the  devil, 
he’s  got  money  enough  to  pay  you  ho¬ 
nestly  for  all  he  has  ;  and  take  care  you 
act  upon  the  square  with  him,  for”  (and 
here  he  swore  a  great  oath)  “  if  you  do 
not,  I’ll  slit  that  coffee  coloured  rfose  of 
thine.” 

The  evil  eye  of  the  Portuguese  glared 
like  the  serpent’s,  and  he  mechanically 
opened  and  clenched  his  hands,  but  he 
said  fawningly,  — “  Masta  Junk,  you 
know  I  take  much  care  of  your  friend, 
never  fear — vat  his  name,  Masta  Junk?” 

“  As  to  his  name,”  said  the  tar,  care¬ 
lessly,  “  that’s  of  no  consequence.” 

“  Berry  well,”  said  Portuguese  Jack 
to  me,  “  you  gObd  fello  though  to  leave 
de  ship  vat  not  use  you  well — I  make 
you  very  comfortable  vile  you  here.” 

Goldsworthy  who  appeared  to  entertain 
a  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  fellow 
to  whose  care  he  had  recommended  me, 
answered — “  Come,  come.  Master  Jack, 
none  of  that ;  all  the  young  man  wants 
of  you  is  to  keep  your  jaws  close  while 
he  is  in  your  house.” 

“  Ah  !  you  rum  fello,”  said  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  “  but  me  no  mind  you.” 

Goldsworthy  continued  with  me  until 
he  was  in  that  state  significantly  enough 
designated  half  seas  over.  I  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  the  end  of  the  lane. 

‘‘Mind  !”  stuttered  my  rough  friend, 
clapping  his  finger  to  his  nose,  “  mind 
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Mr.  Purser,  that  chap’s  a  queer  one, — 
don’t  you  let  him  know  what  money 
you’ve  got ;  snug’s  the  word,” — here  he 
attempted  a  look  and  a  wink,  which  he 
meant  to  be  knowing,  but  they  both  were 
so  solemnly  grotesque,  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  laughing, — “  and  now  God 
bless  you !” 

I  shook  the  honest  fellow  by  the  hand, 
but  he  called  after  me — ‘c  Hallo  !  if  you 
are  determined  to  follow  the  sea,  and 
should  come  to  Calcutta,  you’ll  be  sure 
to  find  me  at  the  Union  Jack  in  the  Loll 
Bazaar  ;  or  if  *ant  in  Calcutta,  you  men¬ 
tion  my  name  to  the  landlord,  and  if  you 
want  a  ship  he’ll  be  sure  to  get  you 
one.”  So  saying,  he  rolled  towards  the 
Jetty,  roaring  out  the  burden  of  one  of 
those  rude  glees  with  which  the  crews 
of  merchant  ships  lighten  the  labour  of 
heaving  round  the  capstern. 

I  returned  to  the  domicile  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  sat  me  down  as  far  apart 
from  the  other  guests  as  I  could  ;  and 
when  the  supper  hour  arrived.  Jack  in¬ 
vited  me  to  join  the  family  party,  con¬ 
sisting  of  his  wife,  two  Africando  dam¬ 
sels,  and  a  countryman  of  my  own  of  most 
repulsive  appearance  ;  who,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  learnt,  was  a  runaway  convict  from 
New  South  Wales.  The  meal  was  plen¬ 
tiful,  for  it  consisted  of  fish  fried  in  oil, 
beefsteaks,  a  large  joint  of  Cape  mutton, 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  rice  cakes,  by 
way  of  bread  j  beside  these,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  arrack.  Cape  beer, 
and  wine. 

All  present  but  myself  did  ample  jus¬ 
tice  to  these  viands,  not  forgetting  to  di¬ 
lute  them  copiously  with  the  liquids  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  for  my  own  part,  the  novelty, 
tlie  strange  habits  and  features  of  my 
companions,  and  above  all  my  unpleasant 
situation,  completely  deprived  me  of  all 
appetite. 

About  ten,  my  host  showed  me  into  a 
long,  desolate  looking  room,  furnished 
with  a  double  row  of  truckle  beds  ;  and 
pointing  out  mine,  was  about  to  give  me 
the  <e  good  night.” 

“  But  who  are  to  sleep  in  all  these 
beds  ?”  said  I. 

“  Oh  nobody,”  replied  the  fellow  with 
his  usual  shrug  ;  nobody,  de  English¬ 
man  vat  supped  with  us,  von  Dootch- 
man,  and  a  coloured  gentleman  (anglice 
a  Hottentot,)  dat  vas  all  to-noight,  dey 
vil  not  distorb  you.”  And  he  left  me  to 
my  reflections. 

It  was  a  great  weakness,  but  I  could 
not  help  calling  to  mind  all  the  stories  I 
had  read  and  heard  of  robbers  and  assas¬ 
sins,  as  I  looked  around  the  spacious  and 
ruined  apartment,  dismally  lighted  by  the 
faint  rays  of  the  Portuguese  candle. — 


Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  aris¬ 
ing  from  my  bed,  and  returning  to  the 
ship,  in  preference  to  remaining  where 
I  was  ;  and  then  sound  reason  whispered 
to  me  the  folly  of  my  apprehensions, 
and  at  length  I  composed  myself  to  sleep. 

Day  had  scarcely  dawned,  than  a  con¬ 
fused  hubbub  of  voices  on  the  shaking 
and  worm-eaten  stairs  aroused  me,  and 
starting  up  in  some  trepidation,  1  waited 
almost  breathless  the  issue  of  the  event. 
Presently  the  door  was  thrust  open  with 
great  violence,  and  the  chief  mate,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  half-a-dozen  seamen,  and  the 
Portuguese,  talking  and  gesticulating  most 
vehemently,  entered  the  room. 

The  scene  to  a  cool  observer  must 
have  been  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  heads,  each  varying 
in  the  hue  of  its  complexion,  looked  out 
from  their  nesting  places  in  stupid  sleepy 
astonishment ;  the  squalid  furniture  of 
the  room  showed  more  than  naturally 
wretched,  in  the  hazy  light  which  broke 
dim  and  discoloured  through  the  small* 
horn  panes  which  formed  the  windows, 
while  the  grotesque  expression  of  amuse¬ 
ment  that  convulsed  the  features  of  the 
seamen,  as  they  entered  the  room,  com¬ 
pleted  the  laughable  scene. 

But  other  thoughts  occupied  my  at¬ 
tention. 

Sellis  approached  my  bedside,  and 
with  more  of  courtesy  in  his  voice  and 
manner  than  he  had  ever  before  dis¬ 
played  in  his  intercourse  with  me,  said — 
f‘  Faith,  Master  Purser,  you  were  about 
to  give  us  the  slip.  Psha’  man,  you  know 
not  your  own  interest ;  there,  up  with 
you,  and  thank  your  stars  I  found  you 
out  before  it  was  too  late.” 

To  resist  would  have  been  madness; 
I  dressed  myself,  and  followed  [him  to 
the  boat.  b. 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  A  RING. 

For  the  Olio . 

When  the  last  trace  of  your  beauty  is  o’er. 
And  gone  by  is  youth’s  joyous  day, 

When  its  warm  feelings  are  living  no  more, 
Like  the  years  that  have  hurried  away; 

When  the  wrinkles  of  age  are  seen  on  your 
brow. 

And  your  cheek,  perhaps,  furrow’d  with  care. 
And  the  friends  of  your  heart  are  all  lying  low, 
With  the  great,  and  the  good,  and  the  fair ; 

Should  you  see,  then,  this  ring  in  some  ancient 
hoard 

Of  things,  though  forgotten,  once  dear, 
What  pleasure  will  then  the  remembrance 
afford, 

To  look  back  to  the  days  that  are  here. 


*  This  may  sound  curiously,  but  I  have 
no  other  word  in  which  to  express  myself, 
the  windows  of  the  room  were  formed  of  small 
squares  of  horn. 
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Oh,  cast  but  one  thought  on  the  giver,  sweet 
friend, 

When  the  trinket  neglected  you  see  ; 

Tho’  the  gold  wears  away,  the  gem  to  the  end 
Will  last  like  my  friendship  for  thee. 

j.  s - E. 


SONG. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

As  the  stars  that  seem  dimm’d  when  the  moon¬ 
beams  appear. 

Each  maid  shrinks  from  view  when  thy  person 
is  near ; 

And  the  eyes  that  had  wandered,  without 
knowing  where 

To  rest,  ’midst  so  many  all  beauteous  and  fair, 

Are  soon  fix’d  upon  thee  as  a  centre  of  light. 

Whose  presence  alone  can  disperse  the  dark 
night. 

Gh  !  trifling  indeed  were  the  wildest  turmoils 

Of  this  life,  if  the  meed  to  be  gain’d  were  thy 
smiles ; 

And  who  would  be  mourning  his  pleasures  de¬ 
cay’d, 

When  thy  love  would  revive  them  even  after 
they  fade— 

Would  call  back  the  hopes  that  had  sunk  to 
despair. 

Bid  them  back  to  the  heart,  and  again  blossom 
there.  k. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir, — As  some  labourers  were  plough¬ 
ing'  in  a  field  at  Cliff,  near  Shanklin,  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  March  last,  they  turned  up 
an  urn,  in  which  were  deposited  some 
hundreds  of  small  Roman  coins  of  the 
later  emperors,  in  brass,  and  six  of  silver. 
The  former  were  uniformly  in  very  bad 
conservation,  and  appertained  chiefly  to 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and 
Valentinian  ;  what  were  legible  had  the 
usual  reverses  of  those  emperors,  as,  Salus 
Republics  ;  Gloria  Romanorum  ;  Vic¬ 
toria  Augg.  &c.  The  silver  were  also  in 
a  bad  state,  except  one,  which  was  in  fine 
condition,  of  Arcadius  ;  reverse,  vot  x. 
mult.  xx.  in  a  wreath,  and  con.  in  the 
exergue. 

Notwithstanding  these  ancient  relics  do 
not  afford  so  high  a  treat  to  the  antiquary 
as  many  that  are  daily  found  throughout 
this  distant  province  of  the  once  mistress 
of  the  world,  yet  they  are  still  interesting  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  dis¬ 
covered  where  these  remains  are  so  sel¬ 
dom  met  with,  brings  evidence  that  the 
Romans  did  not  overlook  the  attractions 
of  this  delightful  spot.  Their  historians 
repeatedly  mention  the  subjugation  of  the 
islanders  with  the  neighbouring  Britons 
by  their  generals,  who,  no  doubt,  took 
care  to  establish  some  stations  there, 
though  so  little  traces  have  hitherto  been 
made  of  their  remains. 


These  coins  were  most  probably  depo¬ 
sited  by  some  individual  previous  to  his 
quitting,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  troops, 
the  British  territories,  to  assist  at  home  in 
repelling  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  who,  at  that  time,  were  on  the 
point  of  finally  overthrowing  the  Roman 
empire.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obdt.  servant,  C.R.S. 

Northampton-square ,  Sept.  2bth,  1829. 


THE  BUCK  STONE. 

For  the  Olio. 

Dr.  Booker  calls  it 

‘  The  nicely  balanced  rocking  stone.’ 
There  are  several  Druidical  remains  of 
this  sort  in  the  kingdom.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  the  writer  ever  saw  is  in  a  fine  wood, 
near  Monmouth,  commonly  called  the 
Buck  Stone,  probably  from  the  deer 
having  been  accustomed  to  resort  to  it, 
both  as  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  and  a 
refuge  from  the  storm.  The  tradition 
that  a  buck,  in  order  to  escape  from 
its  hunters,  when  closely  pursued,  bound¬ 
ed  upon  the  top  of  it,  only  merits  a  place 
among  those  marvellous  legends  which 
are  received  by  credulity.  So  exactly 
does  the  gigantic  insulated  rock  seem  to 
equilibrate,  that  a  spectator  would  almost 
suppose  that  he  could  dislodge  it  from 
its  narrow  base  with  the  force  of  his 
single  arm,  and  send  it  headlong  down 
the  steep  declivity  upon  which  it  stands. 
Such  attempts  an  aged  villager  informed 
the  writer  he  had  often  seen  made  by  the 
united  efforts  of  a  number  of  stout  men  ; 
and  that  he  had  perceived  it  gently  to 
move  in  a  kind  of  rocking  motion,  but 
invariably  settling  on  its  ancient  pivot, 
from  which  it  is  evidently  detached. 
Close  by  is  another  Druidical  relique,  not 
unlike  a  small  baptismal  font,  or  rather 
Romish  recess  for  holy  water,  used  pro¬ 
bably  for  some  sacrificial  purpose. 

- —  E.X. 

PAPER. 

The  earliest  substance  used  for  writing 
was  probably  the  leaves  of  trees :  in  India 
and  other  oriental  countries,  the  leaves  of 
various  kinds  of  palm  are  stilt  employed 
for  that  purpose.  Another  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  so  used  is  the  bark  of  trees,  liber, 
in  Latin,  whence  the  Roman  name  of 
(<  a  book.”  The  bark  of  the  beech  tree 
was  used  in  the  same  way  by  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  nations,  in  whose  language  the 
name  of  the  beech  was  bock,  whence  our 
word  book.  The  Egyptians  had  no  trees 
the  bark  of  which  was  suitable  for  writ¬ 
ing  upon  :  they  therefore,  employed  an 
aquatic  plant,  which  was  called  by  the 
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Greeks  biblos ,  which  is  their  term  for 
fC  book.”  The  same  plant  was  subse¬ 
quently  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  papyrus,  whence  the  term 
paper for  several  centuries,  the 
Romans  were  supplied  with  this  paper 
from  Egypt.  In  the  seventh  century,  the 
papyrus  was  superseded  by  cotton  paper 
brought  from  the  east  to  Europe  by  the 
Arabians,  who  obtained  it  from  Samar- 
cand,  whither  it  wasprobablybrought  from 
China,  where  it  is  manufactured  from  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  of 
which  the  natives  of  Polynesia,  as  well  as 
the  eastern  islands,  and  Java,  make  a 
species  of  cloth,  of  which  specimens  have 
been  exhibited  irt  England.  In  Nepaul, 
and  the  north  of  India,  a  species  of  paper 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  a  species  of 
daphne.  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
making  paper  from  I  ren  rags  is  dated  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 


THE  NEGROES. 

These  “  heteroclites  of  the  human  race,” 
as  they  are  called  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  were 
but  little  known  in  Europe  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  other 
parts  which  commerce  has  acted  in  public 
affairs,  is  that  of  making  the  people  of 
various  countries  acquainted  with  e^ch 
other.  The  Portuguese,  in  pushing  their 
navigation  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  discovered  these  unfortunate  people, 
whose  history  we  cannot  now  survey 
without  compassion.  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  however,  two  centuries  before,  had 
remarked  their  peculiarities,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  public  notice.  In  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Baldwin  against  the  Turks,  he 
describes  them  as  “  Ethiopians  with 
woolly  hair,  and  a  complexion  as  dark  as 
soot.”  Five  hundred  negroes  were  in  the 
city  when  Jerusalem  was  stormed  by  the 
crusaders  in  1099 ;  terms  were  granted 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  march 
out  to  Ascalon.  Their  appearance  and 
manners  were  ridiculous  to  the  crusaders, 
who  laughed  it  seems  when  they  first  saw 
the  blacks.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  trade  in  African  slaves  so  early  as  the 
year  651,  when  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
agreed  to  provide  a  number  of  slaves  by 
way  of  tribute,  and  for  that  end  first 
brought  the  negroes  of  Guinea  into  his 
country.  h.b.a. 


BREAD  FRUIT. 

In  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  a  singular  and 
non-descript  substance,  called  native 
bread ,  is  found  by  digging  in  the  ground, 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  in 
the  shape  of  round  balls,  covered  with  a 
thin  coat,  resembling  that  of  a  yam  or 
potatoe,  and  often  as  large  as  the  human 


head.  When  cut  in  two  it  presents  a  sub¬ 
stance  of  rather  a  fungous  or  spongy  na¬ 
ture,  but  more  solid,  and  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  nourishment. 
No  root,  or  any  connecting  fibre,  being 
ever  found  with  it,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  it  was  not  a  sort  of  ground  pol- 
phus,  endued  with  a  portion  of  animal 
life.  But  it  is  known  to  the  natives,  and 
discovered  by  them  from  a  very  minute 
leaf  growing  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  very 
small  tender  fibres,  which  are  invariably 
broken  in  digging  it  up. 

Hobart  Town  Courier. 

COMEDY 

Presents  us  with  the  imperfections  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  ;  farce  consists  of  forced  and 
unnatural  events,  and  entertains  us  with 
what  is  monstrous  and  chimerical.  A 
plot  in  a  well  combined  comedy  should  be 
so  cunningly  wrought,  that  it  discover  not 
itself,  until  the  last  scene,  when  expecta- 
tion'acknowledges  herself  deluded  by  in¬ 
vention. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  we  are 
told,  prevails  in  China  and  the  Indies. 
The  soul  of  a  poet,  say  they  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  empire,  goes  into  a  grass-hopper, 
because  it  sings  till  it  starves. 


SAPOR  AND  APOLLO  AT  DAPHNE. 

A  curious  instance  is  related  of  the 
effect  of  a  statue,  in  causing  even  tyranny 
to  be  awed  from  an  act  of  desolation. — 
Sapor,  one  of  the  Persian  kings,  having 
prepared  to  burn  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Daphne,  situated  on  the  river  Orontes, 
was  so  struck  with  the  figure  of  the  god, 
that  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  involuntarily  adored  the 
deity  before  him.  The  temple,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  was  spared. 


GAINSBOROUGH  THE  PAINTER. 

This  able  artist  had  no  relish  for  his¬ 
torical  painting ;  he  never  sold,  but  al¬ 
ways  gave  away  his  drawings,  com¬ 
monly  to  persons  who  were  perfectly 
ignorant  of  their  value  ;  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  presented  twenty  drawings  to  a 
lady,  who  pasted  them  to  the  wainscot 
of  her  dressing  room.  Sometime  after 
she  left  the  house,  and  it  is  curious  to 
relate,  the  drawings  became  the  tempo¬ 
rary  property  of  every  tenant.  Gains¬ 
borough  was  an  enemy  to  music,  he 
hated  the  harpsichord  and  the  piano- forte. 
He  disliked  singing,  particularly  in  parts. 
He  detested  reading,  but  was  so  like 
Sterne  in  his  letters,  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  originality  that  could  be  copied 
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from  no  one,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
he  had  formed  his  style  upon  a  close 
imitation  of  that  author.  He  had  as 
much  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  violin  as 
in  hearing  it ;  frequently  would  he  sit 
in  silence  for  a  length  of  time,  surveying 
the  perfections  of  an  instrument,  the  just 
proportions  of  the  model,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  workmanship. 


Customs  of  ^art0u3  Countries 


THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  BRINE. 

An  Ancient  Cheshire  Custom. 

On  Ascension  day,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  Nantwich  piously  sang  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
brine .  A  very  ancient  pit,  called  the 
old  brine,  was  also  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration  ;  and,  till  within  these  few  years, 
was  annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked 
with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands,  and 
was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song 
and  dance. 

This  festival  was  probably  one  of  the 
reliques  of  Saxon  paganism,  which  Mel- 
titus  might  permit  his  proselytes  to  retain, 
according  to  the  political  instructions  he 
received  from  Gregory  the  Greatf  on  his 
mission  ;  lest,  by  too  rigid  an  adherence 
to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  he 
should  deter  the  English  from  accepting 
his  doctrine.  In  fact,  salt  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
admitted  into  religious  ceremonies  ;  it 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  league  and 
friendship. 


CLAY-DAUBIN. 

In  Cumberland,  it  is  customary  for  the 
neighbours  and  friends  of  a  new  mar¬ 
ried  couple  to  assemble,  and  not  separate 
until  they  have  erected  them  a  cottage. 
From  the  number  of  hands  employed,  it 
is  generally  completed  in  a  day.  The 
clay-daubin ,  as  the  practice  is  termed, 
concludes  by  all  the  parties  engaged  in 
it  rejoicing  and  making  merry. 


$uectt0ttana. 


PERICLES. 

When  this  noble  Athenian  had,  in  a 
public  speech,  directed  himself  to  the  se¬ 
veral  ranks  and  orders  of  his  countrymen, 
he  then  addressed  himself  to  his  female 
audience  thus  : — I  shall  advise  you  in  a 
few  words  ;  aspire  only  to  those  virtues 
that  are  peculiar  to  your  sex  ;  follow  your 
natural  modesty,  and  think  it  your  greatest 
commendation  not  to  be  talked  of  one  way 
or  another.” 


+  Bede,  lib.  1  c.  31. 


Princes  and  their  ministers  have  their 
nature  much  like  that  of  celestial  bodies; 
they  have  much  splendour  but  no  rest. 


[We  extract  the  following  piece  of  pleasantry 
from  the  Garrick  Papers  of  “  The  Court 
Journal;” — it  accompanied  a  little  present 
to  Garrick,  from  a  lady  of  some  celebrity  in 
her  day  as  a  dramatic  writer — Mrs.  Griffiths. 

TO  DAVID  GARRICK,  ESQ. 

With  a  Wax  Reel. 

As  Garrick  wrote  a  billet-doux , 

(Bless  me!  I  can’t  believe  that  true.” 

You  may  believe  as  you  think  meet. 

But  I  think  all  his  lines  are  sweet,) 

I  entered  at  his  study  door. 

And  softly  tripp’d  along  the  floor. 

“  Madam,”  says  he,  44  your  most  obedient. 

Just  seal  this  letter — what  expedient  ? 

I  have  it, — here’s  a  bit  of  paper 
Will  do  as  well  as  any  taper.” 

With  pain  I  saw  him  twist  and  light 
The  fragment,  which  now  blazed  so  bright. 
The  melting  wax  before  it  run. 

Like  snow  dissolving  in  the  sun  ; 

But  for  his  fingers  as  I  trembled. 

Though  I  my  fright  full  well  dissembled, 

I  then  resolved,  that,  if  third  night 

Made  my  purse  heavy,  my  heart  light,  J 

This  little  implement  should  stand 

For  ever  ready  at  his  hand, 

That  I  might  boast  it  to  my  betters, 

I  had  some  share  in  Garrick’s  letters. 

And,  like  the  sexton,  slily  tell. 

That  when  he  preach'd,  I  rang  the  bell. 


An  Old  Painting — A  la  Fresco . 

A  famed  divine  was  asked  in  sport. 

Had  aught  seen  Madam’s  face  at  Court  i — 

44  None,”  he  replied, 44  for  it  appears 
She’s  shown  it  not  these  dozen  years ; 

For  now  she  paints  with  so  much  grace. 

She’s  not  required  to  show  her  face.”  p. 

The  following  epitaph  on  Peter  Isnel, 
upwards  of  forty  years  parish  ‘clerk  of 
Crayford,  in  Kent,  (a  capital  psalm- 
singer)  is  engraved  on  his  tomb  in  the 
churcn-yard  ;  it  was  written  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  Repton,  the  author  of  “  Essays 
on  Landscape  Gardening,  Odd  Whims,” 
&c.  See . 

The  life  of  this  clerk  was  just  threescore  and 
ten. 

Nearly  half  of  which  time  he  had  sung  out 
Amen  •, 

In  his  youth  he  got  married,  like  other  young 
men, 

But  his  wife  died  one  day — so  he  chaunted 
Amen  ! 

A  second  he  took,  she  departed — what  then  ? 
Why  he  married  and  buried  a  third  with 
Amen, 

Thus  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  were  treble, 
but  then 

His  voice  was  deep  bass  as  he  sung  out  Amen! 
On  the  horn  he  could  blow,  as  well  as  most 
men. 

So  his  “  horn  was  exalted”  in  blowing  Amen  ! 
But  lie  lost  all  his  wind  after  threescore  and 
ten. 

And  here  with  three  wives  he  waits  till  again, 
The  trumpet  shall  rouse  him  to  chaunt  out 
Amen, 
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Wednesday,  October  21. 

St.  Ursula.— High  Water  21m  after  10  morn. — 56m  after  10  Aftern. 

St.  Ursula.— O ur  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  British  prince  of  Cornwall, 
named  Dunnat,  was  martyred  with  her  companions  near  Cologne  upon  the  Rhine, 
a.d.  383,  by  the  Huns  under  the  command  of  Gaunus,  a  general  of  Gratian’s,  then 
in  the  field  against  the  tyrant  Maximus.  St.  Ursula  is  styled  the  patron  of  the 
Ursulines. 

Oct,  21,  1687. — Expired  on  this  day,  Edmund  Waller,  the  celebrated  poet.  Of  this  writer  it 
may  be  said,  that,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  in  his  poetry  there  is 
much  excellence,  both  in  language  and  numbers.  His  expressions  are  sometimes 
a  little  flat,  but  they  are  as  often  strong  and  poetical ;  and  there  are  many  instances 
in  him  both  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  observed  further,  in  Waller’s 
praise,  that,  notwithstanding  the  amorous  turn  of  most  of  his  poems,  in  noue  of 
them  do  we  find  anything  that  borders  on  indelicacy  or  licentiousness. 

Thursday,  October  22. 

St.  Philip. — Sun  rises  63m  after  6 — sets  6m  after  5. 

St.  Philip. — Our  saint,  who  was  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  was  martyred  during  the  Dioclesian  per¬ 
secution,  a.d.  S04. 

Oct.  22,  1802. — Died  at  his  house  in  Duke-street,  Westminster,  on  this  day.  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold, 
the  eminent  musician  and  composer.  Dr.  A.  filled,  with  the  highest  credit  to 
himself,  the  honourable  post  of  director  and  manager  of  the  performances  held  in 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  During  his  life  he'  composed  four  oratorios,  eight 
odes,  forty-seven  operas,  three  burlettas,  and  numerous  other  pieces.  Perhaps 
the  performances  by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  are,  “  The  Maid  of  the 
Mill,”  and  “  Flow  thou  regal  purple  stream.” 

Friday,  October  23. 

St.  Theodoret. — High  Water  Oh  0 m  Morn. — Oh  21  m  Aftein. 

St.  Theodor et. — This  saint,  for  refusing  to  abandon  his  flock,  was  ordered  by  Count  Julian, 
uncle  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  governor  of  the  East,  to  have  the  most  cruel  tor¬ 
ments  inflicted  upon  him,  on  a  charge  of  having  thrown  down  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  built  churches  in  the  foregoing  reign  to  that  of  his  nephew.  After  suf¬ 
fering  the  brutal  inflictions  of  the  apostate  governor,  he  was  finally  beheaded  a.d. 
362. 

Oct.  23,  1667. — Anniversary  of  King  Charles  the  II. ’s  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
pillar  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  other  foundation  stones  of  the  principal  pillars  of 
the  building  were  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York,  (afterwards  James  II)  and  Prince 
Rupert,  at  different  times. 

Saturday,  October  24. 

St.  Proclus. — Sun  rises  5 7m  after  6 — sets  2m  after  5. 

St.  Proclus. — Our  saint,  who  was  styled  by  Virgilius  the  most  learned  of  prelates,  was  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  of  which  place  he  was  ordained  bishop.  He  conducted  his 
flock  with  great  piety,  wisdom,  and  prudence  ;  and  died  a.d.  449. 

Oct .  24,  1700.— Died  on  this  day,  the  Rev.  W.  Burkett,  vicar  of  Dedham,  and  author  of  the 
Practical  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sunday,  October  25. 

NINETEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day ,  3  chap.  Daniel  Morn. — 6  chap.  Daniel  Even. 

Sts.  Crispin  and  Crispianus. 

St.  Crispin. — These  saints  who  were  brothers  and  shoemakers,  and  natives  of  Rome,  travelled 
from  thence  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  at  Soissons  in  France,  at  which 
place  they  were  beheaded  a.d.  308,  by  command  of  the  governor,  for  endeavouring 
to  make  proselytes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  From  the  time  of  their  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  the  shoemakers  chose  them  for  their  titular  saint. 

Oc£.  25, 1154.— Began  to  reign  on  this  day,  Henry  II.  King  of  England.  This  monarch  has 
been  considered  by  some  historians  as  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  wield¬ 
ed  the  sceptre  of  England.  As  a  sovereign,  he  was  brave,  just,  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  unwilling  to  oppress  them  as  a  father, 
affectionate  and  forgiving ;  and,  as  a  man,  friendly  and  generous. 

Monday,  October  26. 

St.  Evaristus,  pope,  mart.  a  d.  112. — High,  Water  4m  after  2  Morn — 21m  after  2  Aftern. 

Oct.  26,  1802. — On  this  day,  Marshal  Ney  entered  Switzerland  with  40,000  troops,  thereby  en¬ 
tirely  subduing  the  spirit  of  Swiss  freedom  and  independence.  The  government 
of  Helvetia  was  arranged  according  to  the  will  of  Napoleon,  who  added  to  his 
many  titles  that  of  Grand  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 

Tuesday,  October  27. 

St.  Frumentius. — New  Moon,  44m  after  7  night. 

St.  Frumentius. — Our  saint,  who  was  ordained  bishop  of  Ethiopia  by  St.  Athanasius,  died  in 
the  fourth  century. 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SCENE. 

BY  MISS  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD  « 

CHARACTERS. 

Charles  the  First,  King  of  England.  Downes, 

Members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Marten! 

Lord  President  Bradshaw,  Cook,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Commons. 

Cromwell,  Clerk,  Crier,  Guards,  and  People. 

Ireton,  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England. 

ScEtfE-—JKestminster  Hall,  fitted  up  for  the  King’s  trial,  Bradshaw  seated  as  President  l 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  Downes,  Marten,  and  other  Judges  on  benches  ? 
Cook  and  other  Lawyers'  Clerks,  fyc.  at  a  table  ;  a  chair  of  state  for  the  King  on  one  side  ; 
the  Queen  veiled,  and  other  Ladies  in  a  gallery  behind  ;  the  whole  stage  filled  with  Guards, 
Spectators,  fyc. 


Brad.  Hath  every  name  been  called  ?  and 
every  judge 

Appeared  at  the  high  summons  ? 

Clerk.  Good  my  lord, 

Each  one  hath  answered. 

Ireton  (to  Crom.)  The  Lord  General 
Is  wanting  still. 

Crom.  The  better. 

Ireton.  How  ? 

Crom.  Fair  son, 

We  have  enow  of  work— doth  not  yon  cry 
Announce  the  prisoner  ?— enow  of  work 
For  one  brief  day,  without  him.  Downes,  sit 
here 

Beside  me,  man.  We  lack  not  waverers; 

15—Vol.  IV.  Q 


Men,  whose  long  doubts  would  hold  from  rosy 
dawn 

To  the  slow  lighting  of  the  evening  star 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  June.  Of  such  as  they 
One  were  too  many.  How  say’st  thou,  good 
Downes  ? 

Downes.  Even  as  thou  say’st. 

Crom.  Yet,  ’tis  a  valiant  general, 

A  godly  and  a  valiant.  Ha!  the  prisoner! 

Enter  the  King,  attended  by  Herbert  and. 
other  Servants,  Hacker,  and  Guards.  The 
Soldiers,  fyc.  as  the  King  walks  to  his  chair, 
cry  “  Justice  !  Justice!” 

Crier.  Peace!  Silence  in  the  court! 
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Brad.  Ye  shall  have  justice. 

My  Lords  Commissioners,  whilst  i  stood 
pausing 

How  fitliest  to  disclose  our  mighty  plea, 
Dallying  with  phrase  and  form,  yon  eager  cry 
Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  mark,  laying  bare 
The  very  core  of  our  intent.  Sirs,  we 
Are  met  to  render  justice,  met  to  judge 
In  such  a  cause  as  scarce  the  lucent  sun, 

That  smiles  upon  us  from  his  throne,  hath  seen 
Since  light  was  born.  We  sit  to  judge  a  king 
Arraign’d  by  his  own  people ;  to  make  inquest 
Into  the  innocent  blood  which  hath  been  spilt 
Like  water;  into  crime  and  tyranny. 

Treason  and  murder.  Look  that  we  be  pure. 
My  brethren!  that  we  cast  from  out  our  hearts 
All  blinding  passions  :  Fear,  that  blinks  and 
trembles 

At  shadows  ere  they  come  ;  Pride,  that  walks 
dazzled 

In  the  light  of  her  vain  glory;  feeble  Pity, 
Whose  sight  is  quenched  in  tears;  and  grim 
Revenge, 

Her  fierce  eyes  sealed  with  gore.  Look  that 
we  chase 

Each  frail  affection,  each  fond  hidden  sin, 
Each  meaner  virtue  from  our  hearts,  and  cling 
To  justice,  only  justice.  Now  for  thee, 
Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England  !  Thou  art 
here 

To  render  compt  of  awful  crimes,— of  treason, 
Conspiracy,  and  murder.  Answer! 

Cook.  First, 

May  it  please  yon,  hear  the  charge. 

King.  Stop!  who  are  ye 
That  dare  to  question  me  ? 


Brad.  Thy  judges. 

King.  Say 

My  subjects.  I  am  a  king,  whom  none  may 
judge 

On  earth.  Who  sent  you  here  ? 

Brad.  The  Commons. 

King.  What! 

Be  there  no  traitors,  no  conspirators, 

No  murderers,  save  kings,  that  they  dare  call 
Stern  justice  down  from  Heaven  ?  Sir,  I  fling 
back 

The  charge  upon  their  heads ;  the  guilt,  the 
shame. 

The  eternal  infamy — on  them,  who  sowed 
The  tares  of  hate  in  fields  of  love;  who  armed 
Brother  ’gainst  brother;  breaking  the  sweet 
peace 

Of  country  innocence,  the  holy  ties 
Of  nature  breaking;  making  war  accurst 
As  that  Egyptian  plague,  the  worst  and  last. 
When  the  first-born  were  slain.  I  have  no 
answer 

For  them  or  you — I  know  you  not. 

Brad.  Be  warned; 

Plead  to  the  accusation. 

King.  I  will  die 

A  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  by  my  breath 
Give  life  to  this  new  court,  against  the  laws 
And  liberties  of  England. 

Brad .  Sir,  we  know 
Your  love  of  liberty  and  England.  Call 
The  witnesses.  Be  they  in  court  ? 

Cook.  They  wait 
Without. 

Brad.  Send  for  them  quickly.  Once  again, 
King,  wilt  thou  plead  ? 
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King.  Thou  hast  my  answer — Never! 

[A  jmuse  of  a  few  moments,  during 
which  the  head  of  the  King’s  staff, 
on  which  he  was  leaning,  falls,  and 
rolls  over  the  floor. 

Marten  ( to  Ireton).  What  fell  ?  The  breath¬ 
less  silence  of  this  vast 

And  crowded  court  gives  to  each  common 
sound 

A  startling  clearness.  What  hath  fallen  ? 
Ireton.  The  head 

Of  the  king’s  staff.  See  how  it  spins  &  bounds 
Along  the  floor,  as  hurrying  to  forsake 
The  royal  wi etch  its  master :  now  it  stops 
At  Cromwell’s  feet — direct  at  Cromwell’s  feet ! 
Crom.  The  toy  is  broken. 

Har.  What  is  the  device  ? 

Some  vain  idolatrous  image  ? 

Crom.  No  ;  a  crown — 

A  gilded  crown — a  hollow  glittering  crown. 
Shaped  by  some  quaint  and  cunning  goldsmith. 
Look 

On  what  a  reed  he  leans,  who  props  himself 
On  such  a  bauble. 

Downes.  It  rolled  straight  to  thee  : 

If  thou  wast  superstitious — 

Crom.  Pass  the  toy 

On  to  the  prisoner  :  he  hath  faith  in  omens — 

I - fling  him  back  his  gewgaw  ! 

Brad.  Master  Cook, 

We  wait  too  long. 

Cook.  My  lord,  the  witnesses — 

Brad.  Call  any  man!  Within  our  bleeding 
land 

There  lives  not  one  so  blest  in  ignorance, 

As  not  to  know  this  treason  :  none  so  high 
But  the  storm  overtopp’d  him ;  none  so  low 
But  the  wind  stoop’d  to  root  him  up.  Call  any — 
The  judge  upon  the  bench— the  halberdier 
That  guards  the  door. 

Cook.  Oliver  Cromwell ! 

Crom.  Ay ! 

Cook.  No  need  to  swear  him  :  he  hath  ta’en 
already 

The  judge’s  oath. 

Crom.  The  judge’s  oath,  not  this. 

Omit  no  form  of  guardian  law ;  remember 
The  life  of  man  hangs  on  our  lips. 

King.  Smooth  traitor ! 

(Cromwell  is  sworn ) 

Cook.  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  wast 
thou  present 

In  the  great  fight  of  Naseby  ? 

Crom.  Was  I  present ! 

Why,  I  think  ye  know  that. 

Cook.  And  didst  thou  see 
The  prisoner  in  the  battle  ? 

Crom •  Many  times. 

He  led  his  army — in  a  better  cause, 
i  I  should  have  said  right  gallantly.  I  saw  him 
First  in  the  onset,  last  in  the  retreat ; 

That  justice  let  me  pay  the  king. 

Brad.  Praised  he 

His  banner  ’gainst  his  people  ?  Didst  thou  see 
The  royal  standard  in  the  field  ? 

Crom.  My  lord  ! 

j  It  rose  full  in  the  centre  of  their  host, 

!  Floating  upon  the  heavy  air. 

Cook.  The  arms 
Of  England  ? 

Crom.  Ay,  the  very  lion-shield 
i  That  waved  at  Cressi  and  at  Azincourt 
!  Triumphant.  None  may  better  know  than  I; 

For  it  so  pleased  the  Ruler  of  the  field, 
i  The  Almighty  King  of  Battles  !  that  my  arm 
:  Struck  down  the  standard-bearer,  and  restored 
I  The  English  lion  to  the  lion  hearts 
I  Of  England, 

Cook.  Please  you,  sir,  retire.  Now  sum¬ 
mon — 

i  King.  Call  not  another.  What  I  have  done 
boldly 


In  the  face  of  day  and  of  the  nation,  that. 
Nothing  repenting,  nothing  derogating 
From  the  king’s  high  prerogative,  as  boldly 
As  freely  I  avow  to  you — to  all  men! 

1  own  you  not  as  judges  ! — Ye  have  power, 

As  pirates  or  land-robbers  o’er  the  wretch 
Entrapp’d  within  their  den ;  a  power  to  mock 
Your  victim  with  a  form  of  trial— to  dress 
Plain  murder  in  a  mask  of  law  ! — As  judges 
I  know  you  not  ! 

Brad.  Enough,  that  you  confess 
The  treason. 

King.  Stop!  Sir,  I  appeal  to  them 
Whence  you  derive  your  power. 

Brad.  The  people  ?  King, 

Thou  seest  them  here  in  us. 

King.  Oh  !  that  my  voice 
Could  reach  my  loyal  people  !  that  the  wind 
Could  waft  the  echoes  of  this  groined  roof, 

.So  that  each  corner  of  the  land  might  hear 
Their  rightful  monarch’s  cry  !  Then  should  ye 
hear 

From  the  universal  nation,  town  and  plain. 
Forest  and  village,  the  stern,  awful  shout 
Of  just  deliverance,  mighty  and  prolonged, 
Deafening  the  earth  and  piercing  heaven,  and 
smiting 

Each  guilty  conscience  with  such  fear  as  waits 
On  the  great  judgment-day.  The  wish  is  vain — 
Oh,  vainer  than  a  dream  !  I  and  my  people 
Are  over-master’d.  Yet,  sir,  I  demand 
A  conference  with  these  monsters.  Tell  the 
Commons 

The  King  would  speak  with  them. 

Brad.  We  have  no  power 
To  stay  the  trial. 

Downes.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  perchance 
The  King  would  yield  such  reason  as  might 
move 

The  Commons  to  renew  the  treaty.  Best 
Confer  with  them. 

Crom.  (to  Downes)  Art  mad  ? 

Downes.  ’Tis  ye  are  mad 
That  urge,  with  a  remorseless  haste,  this  work 
Of  savage  butchery  onward.  I  was  mad 
That  join’d  you. 

Crom .  This  is  sudden. 

Downes.  He’s  our  king. 

Crom.  Our  king  !  Have  we  not  faced  him  in 
the  field 

A  hundred  times  ?  Our  king !  Downes,  hath  the 
Lord 

Forsaken  thee  ?  Why,  I  have  seen  thyself 
Hewing  through  mailed  battalions,  till  thy 
sword 

And  thy  good  arm  were  dyed  in  gore,  to  reach 
Yon  man.  Didst  mean  to  save  him  ?  Listen,  sir  ! 
I  am  thy  friend.  ’Tis  said — I  lend  no  ear 
To  slanderers,  but  this  tale  was  forced  upon 
me— 

’Tis  said,  that  one,  whose  grave  and  honour’d 
name 

Sorts^ill  with  midnight  treachery,  was  seen 
Stealing  from  the  Queen’s  lodging.  I’m  thy 
friend. 

Thy  fast  friend  !  We  oft  see  in  this  bad  world 
The  shadow  envy  crawling  stealthily 
Behind  fair  virtue.  I  hold  all  for  false 
Unless  thou  prove  it  true.  I  am  thy  friend  !  — 
But  if  the  sequestrators  heard  this  tale — 

Thou  hast  broad  lands.  (Aloud)  W  hy  do  ye 
pause  ? 

Cook.  My  high 

And  honouring  task  to  plead  at  this  great  bar 
For  lawful  liberty,  for  suffering  conscience, 

For  the  great  guardians  of  our  rights,  the  Com¬ 
mons, 

Against  the  lawless  fiend  prerogative. 

The  persecuting  church,  the  tyrant  king, 

Were  needless  now,  and  vain.  The  haughty 
prisoner 

Denies  your  jurisdiction,  I  call  on  you 
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For  instant  judgment. 

Brad.  Sir,  for  the  last  time, 

I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  plead  ? 

Ki7ig  Have  I  not  answer’d? 

Gook.  Your  judgment,  good  my  lords. 

Brad.  All  ye  who  deem 
Charles  Stuart  guilty,  rise  ! 

{The  judges  all  stand  up. 
King.  What  !  all  ? 

Brad.  Notone 

Is  wanting.  Clerk,  record  him  guilty. 

Cook.  Now, 

The  sentence  ! 

Queen  (from  the  gallery)  Traitors,  hold  ! 
Grom,  (to  Ireton)  Heard st  thou  a  scream  ? 
Ireton.  ’Tis  the  malignant  wife  of  Fairfax. 
Grom.  No  ! 

A  greater  far  than  she- 
Queen.  Hold,  murderers  ! 

Grom,  (aloud)  Lead 

Yon  railing  woman  from  her  seat.  My  lord. 
Please  you  proceed. 

Queen  (rushing  to  the  king •)  Traitors,  here 
is  my  seat ! 

I  am  the  Queen.  Here  is  my  place,  my  state  ! 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  here  at  thy  feet 
I  claim  it  with  a  prouder,  humbler  heart, 

A  lowlier  duty,  and  more  loyal  love, 

Than  when  the  false  and  glittering  diadem 
Encircled  first  my  brows,  a  queenly  bride. 

Put  me  not  from  thee  !  scorn  me  not  ?  I  am 
Thy  wife 

King.  A  true  and  faithful  wife  !  yet  leave 
me, 

Lest  the  strong  armour  of  my  soul,  her  patience, 
Be  melted  by  thy  tears.  Oh,  go,  go,  go  ! 

This  is  no  place  for  thee. 

Queen.  Why,  thou  art  here! 

Who  shall  divide  us  ? 

Ireton.  Force  her  from  him,  guards  ; 
Remove  her. 

King.  Tremble  ye  who  come  so  near 
As  but  to  touch  her  garments.  Cowards! 
slaves  ! 

Though  the  king’s  power  be  gone,  yet  the  man’s 
strength 

Remains  unwitlier’d.  She’s  my  wife,  my  all. 
Grom.  None  thinks  to  harm  the  lady.  Good 
my  lord, 

The  hour  wears  fast  with  these  slight  toys 
Queen.  I  come 

To  aid  you,  not  impede.  If  in  this  land 
To  wear  the  lineal  crown,  maintain  the  laws, 
Uphold  the  insulted  church,  be  crimes,  then  I 
Am  guilty,  guiltier  than  your  king.  ’Twas  I 
That  urged  the  war — ye  knew  he  loved  me — I 
That  prompted  his  bold  counsels,  edged  and 
whetted 

His  great  resolves;  spurr’d  his  high  courage  on 
Against  you,  rebels  !  I  that  arm’d  my  knight 
And  sent  him  forth  to  battle.  Mine  the  crime; 
Be  mine  the  punishment !  Deliver  him,. 

And  lead  me  to  the  block.  Pause  ye?  my 
blood 

Is  royal  too.  Within  my  veins  the  rich 
Commingled  stream  of  princely  Medici 
And  regal  Bourbon  flows  :  ’twill  mount  as 
high ; 

’Twill  stain  your  axe  as  red  ;  ’twill  feed  as  full 
Your  hate  of  kings. 

Grom.  Madam,  we  wage  no  war 
On  women. 

Queen.  I  have  warr’d  on  you— and  now — - 
Take  heed  how  ye  release  me  !  He  is  gentle, 
Patient,  and  kind  ;  he  can  forgive.  But  I 
Shall  roam  a  frantic  widow  through  the  world. 
Counting  each  day  for  lost  that  hath  not  gain’d 
An  enemy  to  England, — a  revenger 
Of  this  foul  murder. 

Ha/r.  Woman,  peace  !  The  sentence  ! 
Queen.  Your  sentence,  bloody  Judges  !  As 
ye  deal 


With  your  anointed  king,  the  red  right  arm 
Of  Heaven  shall  avenge  him  :  here  on  earth 
By  clinging  fear  and  black  remorse,  and  death, 
Unnatural,  ghastly  death  ! — &  then  the  fire — 
The  eternal  fire  — where  panting  murderers 
gasp, 

And  cannot  die  !—that  deepest  hell  which 
holds 
The  regicide. 

Brad.  Peace  !  I  have  overlong 
Forgotten  my  great  office.  Hence  !  or  force 
Shall  rid  us  of  thy  frenzy.  Know’st  thou  not 
That  curses  light  upon  the  curser’s  head. 

As  surely  as  the  cloud  which  the  sun  drains 
From  the  salt  sea  returns  into  the  wave 
In  stormy  gusts  or  plashing  showers  ? — Re¬ 
move  her. 

Queen.  Oh  1  mercy  !  mercy  !— I’ll  not  curse; 
I’ll  be 

As  gentle  as  a  babd-  Ye  cannot  doom  him 
Whilst  I  stand  by.  Even  the  hard  headsman 
veils 

His  victims  eyes  before  he  strikes,  afeard 
Lest  his  heart  fail  ;  and  could  ye,  being  men. 
Not  fiends,  abide  a  wife’s  keen  agony 

Whilst - I’ll  not  leave  thee,  Charles  !  I’ll 

never  leave  thee  ! 

King.  This  Is  the  love  stronger  than  lire — 
.the  love 

Of  woman.  Henrietta,  listen  !  Loose 
Thy  arms  from  round  my  neck  ! — Here  is  no 
axe — 

This  is  no  scaffold — We  shall  meet  anon. 
Untouch’d,  unharm’d.  I  shall  return  to  thee 
Safe,  safe — shall  bide  with  thee— Listen,  my 
dear  one  1 

Thy  husband  prays,  thy  king  commands  thee— 
Qo  !  go  ! — Lead  her  gently,  very  gently. 

{Exit  the  Queen ,  ted , 

Now 

I  am  ready.  Speak  your  doom,  and  quickly. 
Brad.  Death  1 

Thou  art  adjudged  to  die.  Sirs,  do  ye  all 
Accord  in  this  just  sentence  ? 

{The  judges  all  stand  up. 
King ■  I  am  ready. 

To  a  grey  head  aching  with  royal  cares 
The  block  is  a  kind  pillow.  Yet  once  more— - 
Brad.  Silence!  —  The  sentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced — the  time 

Is  past.  Conduct  him  from  the  court. 

King  Not  hear  me! 

Me,  your  anointed  king!  Look  ye  what  justice 
A  meaner  man  may  hope  for. 

C rom'  Why  refuse 

His  death-speech  to  a  prisoner?  Whoso 
knoweth 

What  weight  hangs  on  his  soul !  Speak  on, 
and  fear  not. 

King.  Fear  !  let  the  guilty  fear.  Feel  if 
my  pulse 

Flutter  ?  Look  if  my  cheek  be  faded  ?  Hearken  it 
If  my  calm  breathing  be  not  regular, 

Even  as  an  infant’s  who  hath  dropt  asleep 
Upon  its  mother’s  breast  ?  As  I  lift  up 
This  sword,  miscall’d  of  justice,  my  clear  voice 
Hoarsens  nor  falters  not.  See,  I  can  smile 
As,  thinking  on  the  axe,  I  draw  the  bright 
Keen  edge  across  my  hand.  Fear!  Would  ye 
ask 

What  weight  is  on  my  soul — I  tell  you,  none  ; 
Save  that  I  yielded  once  to  your  decree. 

And  slew  my  faithfullest — Oh  !  Strafford, 
Strafford  ! 

This  is  a  retribution. 

Brad.  Rather  weep 
Thy  sins,  than  one  just,  holy  act. 

King.  For  you, 

My  subject  judges,  I  could  weep  ;  for  thee, 
Beloved  and  lovely  country.  Thou  wilt  groan 
Under  the  tyrant  many,  till  some  bold 
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And  crafty  soldier,  one  who  in  the  field 
Is  brave  as  the  roused  lion,  at  the  council 
Watchful  and  gentle  as  the  couchant  pard — 
The  lovely,  spotted  pard  —  what  time  she 
stoops 

To  spring  upon  her  prey;  one  who  puts  on 
To  win  each  several  soul  his  several  sin  : 

A  stern  fanatic — a  smooth  hypocrite — 

A  fierce  republican — a  coarse  buffoon — 
Always  a  great,  had  man — till  he  shall  come 
And  climb  the  vacant  throne,  and  fix  him  there, 
A  more  than  king.  Cromwell,  if  such  thou 
knowest, 

Tell  him  the  rack  would  prove  an  easier  couch 
Than  he  shall  find  that  throne  :  tell  him  the 
crown 

On  a  usurper’s  brow,  will  scorch  and  burn 
As  though  the  diamonded  and  ermined  round 
Were  formed  of  glowing  steel. 

Grom.  Hath  this  dread  wrath 
Smitten  thee  with  frenzy  ? 

King.  Tell  him,  for  thou  know’sthim, 
That  Doubt  and  Discord,  like  fell  harpies, wait 
Around  the  usurper’s  board.  By  night,  by  day, 
Beneath  the  palace  roof— beneath  that  roof 
More  fair,  the  summer  sky — fear  shall  appal 
And  danger  threaten,  and  all  natural  loves 
Wither  and  die  ;  till,  on  his  dying  bed, 

Old  ’fore  his  time,  the  wretched  traitor  lies 
Heart-broken.  Then,  for  well  thou  know’st 
him,  Cromwell, 

Bid  him  to  think  on  me,  and  how  I  fell, 

Hewn  in  my  strength  and  prime,  like  a  proud 
oak, 

The  tallest  of  the  forest,  that  but  shivers 
His  glorious  top,  and  dies.  Oh!  thou  shall 
envy 

In  thy  long  agony  my  fall,  that  shakes 
A  kingdom,  but  not  me; 

Grom.  He  is  possess’d  ! — • 

My  good  Lord  President  the  day  wears  on — 
Possess’d  of  a  fierce  devil. 

Brad,  Lead  him  forth  ! 

King.  Lead  on  ! — ye  are  warned.  Lead  to 
my  prison,  sirs  1 
On  to  my  prison  1 

Soldiers,  fyc.  cry — “  On  to  execution  !  jus¬ 
tice  and  execution  !” 

Grom.  Nay,  my  comrades, 

Vex  not  a  sinner’s  parting  hour.  The  wrath 
Of  God  is  on  him.  [Exeunt. 

[The  Forget  me  Not,  1830.) 

BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 
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PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed — a  power 
Hath  pass’d  from  day  to  darkness — to  whose 
hour 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequeath’d— no  name; 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  ! 

The  flash  of  wit — the  bright  intelligence — 
The  beam  of  song — the  blaze  of  eloquence, 
Set  with  their  sun  ;  but  still  have  left  behind 
The  enduring  produce  of  the  immortal  mind! 
The  glowing  portraits,  tresh  from  life,  that 
bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they 
spring ; 

These  wond’rous  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 
To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 

Here,  in  their  first  abode,  you  still  may  meet, 
Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat ; 
A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays, 

-  Byron. 

We  now  shall  speak  of  Sir  Joshua 


Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter,  that  school 
of  the  arts,  by  his  worth  and  talents  he  so 
much  adorned.  It  is  a  reasonable  ground 
of  national  pride  that  this  English  artist 
can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  great 
painters  of  past  times  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  he  was 
their  equal,  but  he  was  no  ordinary  com¬ 
petitor  ;  if  not  in  the  very  highest  class  of 
merit,  he  was  infinitely  above  mediocrity. 
He  had  grace,  sweetness,  delicacy,  that 
Corregio  or  Parmegiano  might  have  been 
proud  to  acknowledge  ;  but  he  wanted 
what  those  great  men  possessed — imagi¬ 
nation  and  dignify  of  thought.  When  he 
contented  himself  with  transferring  to  his 
canvass  the  fascinations  of  female  beauty, 
or  artless  grace  of  infancy,  his  pure  taste 
not  only  saved  him  from  faults,  but  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  add,  if  possible,  fresh  charms 
to  the  best  forms  of  nature ;  but  when  he 
attempted  works  of  a  higher  character, 
which  demanded  an  extensive  reach  of 
intellect,  or  great  depth  of  feeling,  he  to¬ 
tally  failed  ; — enough  remains  to  place 
him  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  English 
school,  and  to  establish  for  him  an  immor¬ 
tality  of  fame,  as  one  of  the  most  graceful 
and  elegant  portrayers  of  youth  and 
beauty. 

When  first  he  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  that  patronage  and  distinction  which 
had  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  Lely, 
Kneller,  Hudson,  and  many  others,  as 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  met  with 
a  violent  opposition — he  was  considered 
as  an  interloper,  a  sort  of  revolutionary 
chief  in  the  empire  of  the  arts  ;  as  one, 
who  wished  to  overthrow  the  established 
order  of  painting  as  it  was  then  pracfised. 
His  vivid  and  glowing  colouring — the 
fruits  of  close  observation  and  study — 
staggered  his  contemporaries.  His  noble 
and  dignified  attitudes,  and  vigorous  out¬ 
lines,  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
these  master  manufacturers  in  portraits, 
whose  stiff  and  mannered  productions 
crowded  every  house  that  could  boast  of 
a  picture — he  was  denounced  as  an  up¬ 
start,  who  had  by  chance  hit  otf  a  pass¬ 
able  painting.  But  soon  he  convinced 
them  how  mistaken  and  unjust  was  their 
opinion.  He  possessed  a  mine  within, 
the  riches  of  which  were  inexhaustible, 
to  be  destroyed  only  by  death.  Reynolds 
was  not  one  of  those  ephemeral  beings, 
who  appear  for  a  while,  and  then  are  gone 
and  heard  of  no  more — the  common  case 
with  some  whose  heads  are  full  with  the 
praise  of  friends,  and  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  art,  a  profession  which  ever  they 
might  have  chosen  ;  when  if  they  had 
done  wisely,  and  in  solitude  and  unceas¬ 
ing  study,  kept  for  a  while  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  to  increase,  and  from  increasing. 
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to  rectify  their  faults,  would  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  particular  line  of  their 
inclinations.  Such  was  Sir  Joshua’s  plan 
— and  his  life  and  fate  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  as  to  its  propriety  and  utility.  Let 
every  student  in  painting  do  the  same,  if 
he  wishes  to  be  ranked  as  a  worthy  fol¬ 
lower  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo. 
The  praise  of  your  own  private  circles 
may  be  well  enough  to  those  who  do  not 
aspire  to  fame  and  emulation — it  feeds 
that  petty  vanity  which  more  or  less  is 
engrafted  in  mankind,  but  can  never  be 
productive  of  lasting  benefit  in  procuring 
them  fame.  Some  men  will  imagine 
themselves  a  Napoleon  if  they  are  told  by 
a  silly  woman  they  mend  a  pen  well ! — - 
Such  is  human  nature  !  Let  the  aspiring 
youth  be  deaf  to  all  such  ;  leave  it  to 
drones,  and  all  who  are  content  to  turn 
with  the  wheel  of  life  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  dull  routine  of  every  day  life  ; 
but  give  me  excitement,  and  an  inspired 
mind,— -one  who  bravely  enters  the  field 
of  competition  with  his  fellow  men,  of 
like  feeling  in  the  thorny  paths  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  ambition — 

For  who  would  sink  in  dull  oblivion’s  stream  f 
Who  would  not  live  in  songs  of  distant  days  ? 

Walcott. 

How  many  a  gifted  being,  either  in 
literature  or  the  arts,  has  been  ruined  and 
disappointed  by  a  premature  display  ? 
This  is  a  painful  question.  It  speaks 
home  to  many  a  pining  bosom,  rankled 
with  poverty  and  injustice.  The  wan¬ 
derings,  the^  flights,  and  inequalities  of 
untutored  genius,  however  pleasing  and 
pardonable  by  a  few,  will  never  be  agree¬ 
able  to  all ;  it  is  not,  unfortunately,  in 
the  nature  of  man,  coolly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately  to  decide,  to  search  well  into  truth 
and  reason,  and  make  just  allowances  for 
some  faults.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
what  was  the  fate  of  John  Keats  ?  In 
judging  of  others,  and  their  productions, 
we  should  cast  away  all  partiality,* 

And  not  sway’d  or  by  favour  or  affection, 

By  a  false  gloss,  or  wrested  comments. 

Massinger. 

Sir  Joshua  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
observation,  and,  what  is  more  valuable. 


*  With  all  deference  to  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  hard 
to  expect  a  perfect  work  from  a  layman  in 
painting  :  yet,  in  my  humble  opinion,  much 
more  might  have  been  made  of  his  lite  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds.  The  life  of  such  a  man  is 
a  wide  and  fruitful  field  for  the  biographer. 
Much  of  that  asperity  and  frequent  allusions 
to  Sir  Joshua’s  meanness, — which  is  palpably 
false, — should  never  have  been  admitted.  The 
lives  of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  are  mere 
compilations,  and  stinted  in  their  length  and 
interest.  Mr.  C.’s  gusto  seems  to  have  been 
towards  Hogarth,  who,  though  unrivalled  in 
his  line,  was  much  inferior  to  Reynolds. 


had  the  rare  gift  of  applying  it  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  During  his  three  years’  resi¬ 
dence  abroad,  he  painted  but  few  pictures  ; 
his  time  was  occupied  in  the  closest  scru¬ 
tiny  and  examination  of  the  different 
masters ;  their  style  ;  their  manner  of 
colouring  ;  their  beauties  and  defects — all 
this  he  treasured  up,  and  in  his  works  we 
see  all  these  excellencies  portrayed.  His 
notes  and  memorandums  upon  the  result 
of  his  various  experiments,  his  analization 
of  their  manner  of  working,  from  the  first 
colouring  gradually  to  the  finishing, — his 
critical  notes,  and  series  of  discourses,  are 
to  the  student  in  painting  invaluable. 

C.J.H. 


LINES  TO  MISS  F.  A.  L - R. 

For  the  Olio. 

Awake  not,  lady,  if  thy  dreams  be  visions  bright 
and  fair; 

But  slumber — for  thy  waking  thoughts  may  be 
o’erpressed  by  care: 

And  may  the  eye  that  watches  thee  ne’er  view 
thee  but  as  now— 

Thy  lovely  features  sorrowless,  nor  care  upon 
thy  brow. 

Oh !  I  would  not  that  a  tear  should  dim  thy 
bright  and  sparkling  eye; 

I  would  not  that  thy  breast  should  heave  aught 
but  a  love-drawn  sigh ; 

I  would  not  that  thy  lips  should  breathe  aught 
but  a  joyous  lay. 

Nor  the  smile  that  plays  around  them  ever  fade 
or  fleet  away. 

I  view  thee  now  in  slumber  sweet — I  heed  thy 
balmy  breath ; 

I  may,  perchance,  so  view  thee  in  the  silent 
sleep  of  death  ; 

For  innocence,  nor  features  fair,  nor  aught  on 
earth  can  save 

Thee  harmless  from  his  icy  hand,  or  cheat  the 
yawning  grave. 

Sept.  19, 1829.  a.  j.  w.  martin. 


THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  VII, 
and  the  LIBRARY  OF  ENTER¬ 
TAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  No.  VI. 


It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  both  Libraries  should  have 
made  Entomology  the  subject  of  their 
recently  published  volumes.  We  hope, 
for  their  sakes  as  well  as  their  readers, 
that  no  spirit  of  rivalry  prompts  them  to 
give  us  the  counterpart  of  each  other : 
the  adopting  such  a  system  is  calculated 
materially  to  injure  their  labours  ;  there¬ 
fore,  they  will  do  wise  to  forego  it ;  for 
there  is  no  dearth  of  subjects  for  them  to 
exercise  their  respective  powers  and  talent 
upon,  without  encountering  each  other  so 
closely.  For  our  part,  as  the  subject 
chosen  ( Natural  History )  is  one  of  vital 
interest  and  importance,  that  cannot  fail 
to  amuse  and  benefit  all  classes,  we  are 
glad  of  it.  Did  our  limits  permit  us,  we 
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would  give  a  complete  analysis  of  their 
contents,  and  point  out,  by  comparison, 
in  what  degree  each  is  superior  to  the 
other — but  we  cannot ;  the  task,  there- 
fore3  must  be  left  to  those  blest  with  more 
ample  space  to  devote  to  it  than  ourselves. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  select  such  portions 
from  both  as  we  think  will  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  our  readers,  and  let  them  judge  for 
themselves  of  their  value.  Passing  over 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Murray’s  volume 
(History  of  Insects) ,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  clear  and  concise,  we  arrive  at  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  the  Hive 
Bee,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  defences  of 
bees 

“  The  sting  by  which  this  little  animal 
defends  itself  and  its  property  from  its 
natural  enemies,  is  composed  of  three 
parts  :  the  sheath  and  two  darts,  which 
are  extremely  small  and  penetrating. 
Both  the  darts  are  furnished  with  small 
points  or  barbs,  like  that  of  a  fish-hook, 
which,  by  causing  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  sting  to  rankle,  renders  it  more  pain¬ 
ful.  Still  the  effect  of  the  sting  itself 
would  be  but  slight,  if  the  insect  were 
riot  provided  with  a  supply  of  poisonous 
matter,  which  it  injects  into  the  wound. 
The  sheath,  which  has  a  sharp  point, 
makes  the  first  impression  ;  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  of  the  darts,  and  then  the 
venomous  liquor  is  poured  in.  The  sheath 
sometimes  sticks  so  fast  to  the  wound,  that 
the  insect  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind  ; 
this  considerably  augments  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  wound,  and  to  the  bee  itself 
the  mutilation  proves  fatal.  Were  it  not 
for  the  protection  of  its  sting,  the  bee 
would  have  too  many  rivals  in  sharing 
the  produce  of  its  labours.  A  hundred 
lazy  animals,  fond  of  honey  and  haling 
labour,  would  intrude  upon  the  sweets  of 
the  hive  ;  and  for  want  of  armed  guar¬ 
dians  to  protect  it,  this  treasure  would 
become  the  prey  of  worthless  depredators. 
In  Mungo  Park’s  last  mission  to  Africa, 
some  of  his  people  having  disturbed  a 
colony  of  these  animals,  were  so  furiously 
attacked,  that  both  man  and  beast  umre 
put  to  instant  flight.  The  list  of  the  killed 
and  missing  amounted  to  one  horse  and 
six  asses — a  serious  loss  to  a  white  man 
in  the  midst  of  inhospitable  departs. 

Lesser  tells  us,  that  in  1525,  during 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  a  time  of 
war,  a  mob  of  peasants,  assembling  in 
Hoherstein,  attempted  to  pillage  the  house 
of  the  minister  of  Elende,  who  having  in 
vain  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dis¬ 
suade  them  from  their  design,  ordered  his 
domestics  to  fetch  his  bee-hives,  and 
throw  them  into  the  middle  of  the  infu¬ 
riated  multitude.  The  effect  answered  his 


expectations  :  they  were  immediately  put 
to  flight,  and  happy  were  those  who 
escaped  unstung.” 

From  Chap.  IX,  which  treats  upon  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  a  class  of  insects 
termed  parasitical,  we  glean  the  subjoined 
account  of  the  Cochineal  Insect  :• — 1 

‘f  These  extraordinary  creatures  form 
the  genus  coccus,  of  Linnreus,  and  are  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  insects  which  are 
directly  useful  to  man.  Formerly  a 
species  of  these  insects,  the  coccus  Polu- 
nicus ,  formed  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce  in  Poland.  The  cocus  cactif 
or  the  cochineal  insect  ol  South  America, 
however,  has  now,  by  the  superiority  of 
the  crimson  dye  it  affords,  superseded  the 
other.  In  1518,  the  Spaniards  found  it 
used  by,the  Americans,  for  the  purposes 
of  dyeing  ;  yet  its  true  nature  was  not 
discovered  for  nearly  two  centuries  after, 
when  the  observations  of  Hartsoeker,  Lee¬ 
uwenhoek,  De  la  Hire,  and  Geoffroy, 
clearly  proved  it  to  be  an  insect,  and  not, 
as  was  supposed,  a  grain  or  seed.  This 
insect  feeds  on  the  nopal,  which  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fig-tree  very  common  in  New 
Spain  and  in  some  parts  of  India  :  the 
leaves  are  thick,  and  full  of  saccharine 
juice.  At  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season  the  cultivators  sweep  from  the 
leaves  several  little  insects,  resembling  a 
bug,  which  suck  the  green  plant.  They 
preserve  them  in  their  own  houses,  and 
feed  them  with  the  branches  of  the  nopal. 
At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  these  insects,  by  that  time 
grown  strong,  are  put  into  little  baskets 
made  of  moss  or  the  down  that  covers  the 
cocoa-nut.  These  baskets  are  placed  on 
the  nopal,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cochineal 
insects  spread  themselves  over  the  tree, 
and  give  birth  to  an  infinite  number  of 
young.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Oaxaca,  the  cultivators  of  this  insect  feed 
it  in  the  plains  during  the  dry  season, 
which  extends  from  October  to  April.  In 
the  month  of  April,  the  rain  sets  in  and 
continues  until  October,  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  season  they  transport 
their  stock  of  insects,  and  place  them 
to  feed  on  plantations  of  nopals  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  the 
weather  is  more  favourable.  The  dams 
live  but  a  little  time  after  they  have  laid 
their  eggs,  and  are  what  may  be  called 
the  first  crop.  The  young,  forsaking  the 
baskets,  disperse  themselves  over  all  the 
verdure  of  the  nopal,  and  thrive  to  that 
degree,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months 
they  become  prolific  in  their  turn.  The 
second  brood  are  permitted  to  live,  but 
all  the  parents  are  carried  home  and 
killed  :  the  new  offspring  on  the  tree  have 
likewise  their  young  at  the  end  of  about 
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three  months ;  but  lest  they  should  all  be 
destroyed  by  the  rainy  season,  the  culti¬ 
vators  carry  home  the  parents  as  well  as 
their  offspring,  and  this  is  the  third  pro¬ 
duce.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  young 
insects  are  preserved  to  continue  the  spe¬ 
cies  the  next  year,  and  all  the  rest  are 
killed  in  hot  water  or  ovens,  or  upon  the 
flat  stones  with  which  the  American  wo¬ 
men  bake  their  bread.  The  inside  of  the 
insects  thus  destroyed  is  filled  with  the 
beautiful  red  dust  so  well  known  to  dyers. 
Plantations  containing  50  or  60,000  trees, 
growing  in  straight  lines,  may  be  seen  in 
some  districts  of  America.  The  quantity 
of  insects  annually  exported  from  South 
America  is  valued  at  500,0001.  The  Spa¬ 
nish  government  are  jealous  of  its  being 
naturalized  elsewhere,  while  a  reward  of 
60001.  is  offered  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  introduction  into  our  terri¬ 
tories.” 

Respecting  the  benefits  which  the  Lady¬ 
bird  bestows  upon  botanists  and  horti¬ 
culturists,  we  find  the  following  curious 
passage : — 

Another  enemy  of  the  aphis  is  the 
larva  of  the  lady-bird.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  popular  custom 
which  insures  protection  to  these  insects. 
In  France  they  are  called  Betes  de  la 
Vierge,  or  Vachesa  Dieu,  as  if  under  the 
tutelary  patronage  of  the  Virgin  herself. 
But  they  really  deserve  all  the  protection 
they  receive,  for  while  they  leave  our 
hops  and  valuable  plants  uninjured,  they 
destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of  these  vege¬ 
tables — the  plant-louse.  ‘  If,’  says  Kirby, 
f  we  could  only  discover  a  mode  of  in¬ 
creasing  these  insects  at  will,  we  might 
not  onlyr,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  suggested, 
clear  our  hot-houses  of  aphides  by  their 
means,  but  render  our  crops  of  hops  much 
more  certain  than  they  now  are.’  In 
1827,  the  shore  at  Brighton,  and  all  the 
watering  places  on  the  south  coast,  were 
literally  covered  with  them,  to  the  terror 
of  the  inhabitants :  they  being  ignorant 
that  these  insects  were  emigrating,  after 
having  cleared  the  neighbouring  hop- 
grounds  of  the  destructive  aphis.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  subject  of  serious  consideration, 
as  well  as  an  argument  for  a  special  pro¬ 
vidence,  to  know,  that  the  accurate  Reau¬ 
mur,  and  other  naturalists,  have  observed, 
that  when  any  kind  of  insect  has  increased 
inordinately,  their  natural  enemies  have 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus 
preserved  the  balance.” 

Of  that  dreadfully  injurious  insect  the 
Gnat,  at  p.  194  is  given  the  following  . — . 

There  are  few  insects  with  whose 
form  we  are  better  acquainted  than  that, 
of  the  gnat.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  lati¬ 
tudes  and  climates ;  as  prolific  in  the 


Polar  as  in  the  Equatorial  regions.  In 
1736  they  were  so  numerous,  and  were 
seen  to  rise  in  such  clouds  from  Salisbury 
cathedral,  that  they  looked  like  columns 
of  smoke,  and  frightened  the  people,  who 
thought  the  building  was  on  fire.  In  1766, 
they  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  black  cloud  ;  six  columns  were  ; 
observed  to  ascend  the  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet.  Their  bite  was  attended  with 
alarming  inflammation. 

f‘  In  Lapland,  their  numbers  have  been 
compared  to  a  flight  of  snow  when  the 
flakes  fall  thickest,  and  the  minor  evil  of 
being  nearly  suffocated  by  smoke  is  en¬ 
dured  to  get  rid  of  these  little  pests.  Capt. 
Stedman  says,  that  he  and  his  soldiers 
were  so  tormented  by  gnats  in  America, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  with  their  bayonets,  and  thrust 
their  heads  into  them  for  protection  and 
sleep.  Humboldt  states,  that  f  between 
the  little  harbour  of  Higuerote  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio-Unare,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  stretch  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  and  pass  the  night 
buried  in  the  sand  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  exposing  only  the  head,  which  they 
cover  with  a  handkerchief.’ 

tf  After  enumerating  these  and  other 
examples  of  the  achievements  of  the  gnat 
and  mosquito  tribe,  Kirby  says,  f  It  is 
not,  therefore,  incredible  that  Sapor,  King 
of  Persia,  should  have  been  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nisbis  by  a  plague  of 
gnats,  which  attacked  his  elephants  and 
beasts  of  burden,  and  so  caused  the  rout 
of  his  army  ;  nor  that  the  inhabitants  of 
various  cities  should,  by  an  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  this  plague,  have  been 
compelled  to  desert  them  ;  nor  that,  by 
their  power  of  doing  mischief,  like  other 
conquerors  who  have  been  the  torment  of 
the  human  race,  they  should  have  attained 
to  fame,  and  given  their  name  to  bays, 
towns,  and  territories.’  * 

The  instrument  with  which  they  in-  | 
flict  their  tortures,  simple  as  it  appears  to  j 
the  eye,  is  nevertheless  wonderfully  com¬ 
plicated  and  ingenious  :  it  forms  a  set  of 
lancets,  consisting  of  five  pieces,  inclosed 
in  a  case.  This  case  is  split  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and,  as  the  creature  sucks, 
it  serves  to  give  steadiness  to  the  instru¬ 
ments,  while  they  are  thrust  forward  into 
our  flesh.” 

Having  been  thus  diffuse  in  our  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  History  of  Insects3  we 
now  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  Society’s 
volume  ( Insect  Architecture) .  Out  of 
the  valuable  introduction  to  the  contents 
of  the  book,  we  gather  the  following. 


*  Mosquito  Bay.  Mosquitas,  a  town  in 
Cuba.  Mosquito  country  in  North  America, 
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which  points  out  in  a  perspicuous  strain 
of  reasoning  the  advantages  that  are  de¬ 
rived  from  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  varieties  of  nature  : — - 

se  A  philosophical  study  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  will  teach  us,  that  the  direct  benefits 
which  insects  confer  upon  us  are  even  less 
important  than  their  general  uses  in  main¬ 
taining  the  economy  of  the  world-  The 
mischiefs  which  result  to  us  from  the  rapid 
increase  and  the  activity  of  insects,  are 
merely  results  of  the  very  principle  by 
which  they  confer  upon  us  numberless 
indirect  advantages.  Forests  are  swept 
away  by  minute  flies  ;  but  the  same 
agencies  relieve  us  from  that  extreme 
abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
would  render  the  earth  uninhabitable, 
were  this  excess  not  periodically  destroy¬ 
ed.  In  hot  countries,  the  great  business 
of  removing  corrupt  animal  matter,  which 
the  vulture  and  the  hyaena  imperfectly 
perform,  is  effected  with  certainty  and 
speed  by  the  myriads  of  insects  that  spring 
from  the  eggs  deposited  in  every  carcass, 
by  some  fly  seeking  therein  the  means  of 
life  for  her  progeny.  Destruction  and 
reproduction,  the  great  laws  of  Nature, 
are  carried  on  very  greatly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  insects  ;  and  the  same 
principle  regulates  even  the  increase  of 
particular  species  of  insects  themselves. 
When  aphides  are  so  abundant  that  we 
know  not  how  to  escape  their  ravages, 
flocks  of  lady-birds  instantly  cover  our 
fields  and  gardens  to  destroy  them.  Such 
considerations  as  these  are  thrown  out  to 
show  that  the  subject  of  insects  has  a  great 
philosophical  importance — and  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Nature  has  not  ?  The 
habits  of  all  God’s  creatures,  whether 
they  are  noxious,  or  harmless,  or  benefi¬ 
cial,  are  worthy  objects  of  our  study.  If 
they  affect  ourselves,  in  our  health  or  our 
possessions,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
an  additional  impulse  is  naturally  given 
to  our  desire  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
their  properties.  Such  studies  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  occupations  which 
can  engage  a  rational  and  inquisitive 
mind  ;  and,  perhaps,  none  of  the  em¬ 
ployments  of  human  life  are  more  digni¬ 
fied  than  the  investigation  and  survey  of 
the  workings  and  the  ways  of  Nature  in 
the  minutest  of  her  productions.” 

The  changes  that  insects  undergo  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  existence,  are  thus 
detailed  at  page  19 

“  It  was  of  old  believed  that  insects 
were  produced  spontaneously  by  putre¬ 
fying  substances  ;  and  Virgil  gives  the 
details  of  a  process  for  creating'  a  swarm 
of  bees  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  bull :  but 
Redi,  a  celebrated  Italian  naturalist,  pro¬ 
ved  by  rigid  experiments,  that  they  are 


always,  in  such  cases,  hatched  from  eggs 
previously  laid.  Most  insects,  indeed, 
lay  eggs,  though  some  few  are  vivipa¬ 
rous,  and  some,  like  serpents,  propagate 
both  ways.  The  eggs  of  insects  are  very 
various  in  form,  and  seldom  shaped  like 
those  of  birds. 

(i  When  an  insect  first  issues  from  the 
egg,  it  is  called  by  naturalists  larva ,  and 
popularly,  a  caterpillar,  a  grub,  or  a 
maggot.  The  distinction,  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage,  seems  to  be,  that  caterpillars  are 
produced  from  the  eggs  of  moths  or  but¬ 
terflies  ;  grubs ,  from  the  eggs  of  beetles, 
bees,  wasps,  &c. ;  and  maggots  (which 
are  without  feet)  from  blow-flies,  house¬ 
flies,  cheese-flies,  &c.,  though  this  is  not 
very  rigidly  adhered  to  in  common  par¬ 
lance.  Maggots  are  also  sometimes  cal¬ 
led  ivGrms,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  meal¬ 
worm  ;  but  the  common  earth-worm  is 
not  a  larva,  nor  is  it  by  modern  naturalists 
ranked  among  insects. 

tc  Larvm  are  remarkably  small  at  first, 
but  grow  rapidly.  The  full-grown  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  goat-moth  (Cossus  ligni- 
perda )  is  thus  seventy-two  thousand 
times  heavier  than  when  it  issues  from  the 
egg  ;  and  the  maggot  of  the  blow-fly  is, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  one  hundred  and 
fifty- five  times  heavier  than  at  its  birth. 
Some  larvae  have  feet,  others  are  without : 
none  have  wings.  They  cannot  propa¬ 
gate.  They  feed  voraciously  on  coarse 
substances  :  and  as  they  increase  in  size, 
which  they  do  very  rapidly,  they  cast  their 
skins  three  or  four  times.  In  defending 
themselves  from  injury,  and  in  preparing 
for  their  change  by  the  construction  of 
secure  abodes,  they  manifest  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  mechanical  skill. 

When  larvse  are  full  grown,  they 
cast  their  skins  for  the  last  time,  undergo 
a  complete  change  of  form,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  cease  to  eat,  and  remain 
nearly  motionless.  When  an  insect,  after 
this  change,  does  not  lose  its  legs,  or  con¬ 
tinues  to  eat  and  move,  it  is  popularly 
called  a  Nymph  ;  and  when  the  inner 
skin  of  the  larva  is  converted  into  a  mem¬ 
branous  or  leathery  covering,  which 
wrap?  the  insect  closely  up  like  a  mum¬ 
my,  it  is  termed  Pupa ,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  an  infant  in  swaddling  bands. 
From  the  pup?e  of  many  of  the  butterflies 
appearing  gilt  as  if  with  gold,  the  Greeks 
called  them  Chrysalides,  and  the  Romans 
Aurelice,  and  hence  naturalists  frequently 
call  a  pupa  chrysalis,  even  when  it  is 
not  gilt.  We  shall  see,  as  we  proceed, 
the  curious  contrivances  resorted  to  for 
protecting  insects  in  this  Ijelpless  state. 

ec  After  a  certain  time,  the  insect  which 
has  remained  in  its  pupa-cfase,  like  a  mass 
of  jelly  without  shape,  is  gradually  pre- 
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paring  for  its  final  change,  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  perfect  insect.  This  state 
was  called  by  Linnaeus,  Imago,  because 
the  insect,  having  thrown  off  its  mask, 
becomes  a  perfect  image  of  its  species. 
Of  some,  this  last  portion  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  is  very  short,  others  live  through  a 
year,  and  some  exist  for  longer  periods. 
They  feed  lightly,  and  never  increase  in 
size.  The  chief  object  of  all  is  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  species,  after  which  the 
greater  number  quickly  die.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  they  exercise  those  remarkable 
instincts  for  the  preservation  of  their  race, 
which  are  exhibited  in  their  preparations 
for  the  shelter  of  their  eggs,  and  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  their  larvae.” 

In  the  article  upon  Social  Wasps ,  at 
page  85,  their  remarkable  ingenuity  is 
mentioned  and  compared  in  the  following 
striking  manner  to  that  of  man  • 

“  The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a 
most  perfect  and  intelligent  one.  While 
mankind  were  arriving,  by  slow  degrees, 
at  the  art  of  fabricating  this  valuable  sub¬ 
stance,  the  wasp  was  making  it  before 
their  eyes,  by  very  much  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  as  that  by  which  human  hands  now 
manufacture  it  with  the  best  aid  of  che¬ 
mistry  and  machinery.  While  some 
nations  carved  their  records  on  wood,  and 
stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets, — 
others,  more  advanced,  wrote  with  a  style 
on  wax,— others  employed  the  inner  bark 
of  trees,  and  others  the  skins  of  animals 
rudely  prepared, — the  wasp  was  manu¬ 
facturing  a  firm  and  durable  paper.  Even 
when  the  papyrus  was  rendered  more 
fit,  by  a  process  of  art,  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  ideas  in  writing,  the  wasp  was  a 
better  artisan  than  the  Egyptians ;  for 
the  early  attempts  at  paper-making  were 
so  rude,  that  the  substance  produced  was 
almost  useless,  from  being  extremely  fria¬ 
ble.  The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was 
formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  dried, 
pressed,  and  polished ;  the  wasp  alone 
knew  how  to  reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a 
pulp,  and  then, unite  them  by  a  size  or 
glue,  spreading  the  substance  out  into  a 
smooth  and  delicate  leaf.  This  is  exactly 
the  process  of  paper-making.  It  would 
seem  that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the  modern 
paper-makers  now  know,  that  the  fibres 
of  rags,  whether  linen  or  cotton,  are  not 
the  only  materials  that  can  be  used  in  the 
formation  of  paper :  she  employs  other 
vegetable  matters,  converting  them  into 
a  proper  consistency  by  assiduous  exer¬ 
tions.  In  some  respects  she  is  more  skil¬ 
ful  even  than  our  paper-makers,  for  she 
takes  care  to  retain  her  fibres  of  sufficient 
lengths  by  which  she  renders  her  paper  as 
strong  as  she  requires.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  present  day  cut  their  mate¬ 


rial  into  small  bits,  and  thus  produce  a 
rotten  article.  One  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  good  and  bad  paper  is  its  tough¬ 
ness  ;  and  this  difference  is  invariably 
produced  by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  being  long,  and  therefore  tough  ; 
or  short,  and  therefore  friable. 

“The  wasp  has  been  labouring  at  her 
manufacture  of  paper,  from  her  first  crea¬ 
tion,  with  precisely  the  same  imstruments 
and  the  same  materials  ;  and  her  success 
has  been  unvarying.  Her  machinery  is 
very  simple,  and  therefore  it  is  never  out 
of  order.  She  learns  nothing,  and  she 
forgets  nothing.  Men,  from  time  to  time, 
lose  their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and 
they  are  slow  in  finding  out  real  improve¬ 
ments.  Such  improvements  are  often  the 
effect  of  accident.  Paper  is  now  manu¬ 
factured  very  extensively  by  machinery, 
in  all  its  stages ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a 
single  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a  stream 
of  paper  is  poured  out,  which  would  form 
a  roll  large  enough  to  extend  round  the 
globe,  if  such  a  length  were  desirable. 
The  inventors  of  this  machinery,  Messrs. 
Fourdrinier,  it  is  said,  spent  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  40,000/.  in  vain  attempts  to 
render  the  machine  capable  of  determin¬ 
ing  with  precision  the  width  of  the  roll  ; 
and,  at  last,  accomplished  their  object,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  bystander,  by  a  strap 
revolving  upon  an  axis,  at  a  cost  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Such  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  workings  of  human 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  those  of 
animal  instinct.  We  proceed  slowly  and 
in  the  dark — but  our  course  is  not  bound¬ 
ed  by  a  narrow  line,  for  it  seems  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  perfection  of  any  art ; 
animals  go  clearly  to  a  given  point — but 
they  can  go  no  further.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  learn  something  from  their  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  is  within  their  range. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  if  man  had  at¬ 
tended  in  an  earlier  state  of  society  to  the 
labour  of  wasps,  he  would  have  sooner 
known  how  to  make  paper.  We  are  still 
behind  in  cur  arts  and  sciences,  because 
we  have  not  always  been  observers.  If 
we  had  watched  the  operations  of  insects, 
and  the  structure  of  animals  in  general, 
with  more  care,  we  might  have  been  far 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts 
which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  for  nature 
has  given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We 
have  learnt  to  perfect  some  instruments  of 
sound,  by  examining  the  structure  of  the 
human  ear  ;  and  the  mechanism  of  an  eye 
has  suggested  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  in  achromatic  glasses.” 

Here  we  must  break  off  from  our  pleas¬ 
ing  task  ;  reserving  a  few  other  interest¬ 
ing  bits  for  a  future  number.  But  we 
cannot  end  our  notice  for  the  present  of 
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these  two  instructive  books,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  great  improvement  in  the 
wood-en^ravin^s  which  illustrate  the  vol. 
put  forth  by  the  Society,  and  which  far 
exceed  those  of  the  more  expensive  vo¬ 
lume.  We  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
praise  the  graphic  merits  of  the  Family 
Library,  but  in  the  present  instance  there 
is  a  sad  falling  ofF- 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DRAMA. 


Dramatic  representations  were]  for¬ 
merly  given,  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  in  England  also,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  in  the  open  air.  “  The  Globe, 
Fortune,  and  Bull,  were  large  houses, 
and  partly  open  to  the  weather,  and  there 
they  always  acted  by  daylight;” — 
and  plays  were  first  acted  in  Spain  in  the 
open  courts  of  great  houses,  which  were 
sometimes  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  an  awning  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The 
word  sale ,  which  is  used  as  a  stage  direc¬ 
tion,  meaning  not  exit,  but  he  enters,  i. 
e.  he  comes  out  of  the  house  into  the  open 
air,  is  an  evidence  of  the  old  practice. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  morning 
is  more  favourable  to  dramatic  excellence 
than  the  evening.  The  daylight  accords 
with  the  truth  and  sobriety  of  nature,  and 
it  is  the  season  of  cool  judgment :  the 
gilded,  the  painted,  the  tawdry,  the  mere¬ 
tricious — spangles  and  tinsel,  and  tarnish¬ 
ed  and  glittering  trumpery — demand  the 
glare  of  candlelight  and  the  shades  of 
night.  It  is  certain,  that  the  best  pieces 
were  written  for  the  day  ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  best  actors  were  those  who 
performed  whilst  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon.  The  childish  trash  which  now 
occupies  so  large  a  portion,  of  the  public 
attention  could  not,  it  is  evident,  keep 
possession  of  the  stage,  if  it  were  to  be 
presented,  not  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  but 
twelve  hours  earlier  :  Much  would  need 
to  be  changed  in  the  dresses,  scenery,  and 
decorations,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
in  the  pieces,  the  solid  merits  of  which 
would  be  able  to  undergo  the  severe  or¬ 
deal  ;  and  if  we  consider  what  changes 
would  be  required  to  adapt  them  to  the 
altered  hours,  we  shall  find  that  they  will 
be  all  in  favour  of  good  taste,  and  on  the 
side  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  dav 
is  a  holy  thing  ;  Homer  aptly  calls  it 
i€pov  7 map  and  it  still  retains  something  of 
the  sacred  simplicity  of  ancient  times.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  less  sophisticated  and 
polluted  than  the  modern  night,  a  period 
which  is  not  devoted  to  wholesome  sleep, 
but  to  various  constraints  and  sufferings, 
called,  in  bitter  mockery,  Pleasure.,  The 
late  evening,  being  a  modern  invention, 
is  therefore  devoted  to  fashion  ;  to  recur 


to  the  simple  and  pure  in  theatricals,  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  effect  an 
escape  from  a  period  of  time,  which  has 
never  been  employed  in  the  full  integrity 
of  tasteful  elegance ;  and  thus  to  break 
the  spell,  by  which  the  whole  realm  of 
fancy  has  long  been  bewitched.  An  ab¬ 
surd  and  inconvenient  practice,  which  is 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  of  attend¬ 
ing  public  places  in  that  uncomfortable 
condition,  which  is  technically  called 
being  dressed,  but  which  is  in  truth,  es¬ 
pecially  in  females,  being  more  or  less 
naked  and  undressed,  might  more  easily 
be  dispensed  with  by  day,  and  on  that 
account,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  return  home. 

It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  enable  the 
mass  of  mankind  to  visit  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  by  daylight,  the  salutary  notion  that 
was  held  by  our  forefathers,  but  has  un¬ 
happily  been  long  exploded,  must  be 
revived,  that  it  is  possible  for  the  sun  to 
be  above  the  horizon,  and  yet  for  man 
not  lo  be  at  wotk.  That  inestimable  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  olden  time,  the  holiday, 
must  be  restored.  Edin.  Rev. 


ANECDOTES  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  following  Anecdotes  we  extract 
from  the  New  Monthly,  they  were  col¬ 
lected,  says  their  correspondent,  during  a 
residence  of  some  time  in  the  above 
country : 

a  We  have  heard  from  several  late 
travellers  in  the  North,  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  famous  for  its  toleration  ; 
and  these  travellers  found  their  opinion 
upon  the  fact,  that  four  or  five  churches 
of  different  religions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Newski  Perspective  at  Petersburg. 
As  far  as  the  fact  of  these  churches  exist¬ 
ing,  they  are  right ;  but  in  other  respects 
they  are  decidedly  wrong.  A  foreigner 
may  worship  God  in  what  manner  he 
likes ;  but  a  Russian  cannot  so  easily 
change  his  religion.  —  At  Moscow,  in 
November  last,  I  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  kept  in  prison  for  eighteen  months 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  he  had  never  been 
tried,  but  had  been  kept  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  We  have  heard  from  a  late 
traveller  that  the  Russians  enjoy  a  Habeas 
Corpus  act ;  but  when  one  is  personally 
acquainted  with  a  man  enjoying  all  the 
delights  of  solitary  confinement  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  we  are  inclined,  of  course, 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

“In  Moscow,  also,  all  kinds  of  churches 
exist,  and  among  these  is  a  church,  for  it 
cannot  be  called  a  mosque,  for  Tartar  wor¬ 
ship.  I  attended  on  Friday ;  as  they  had  no 
minah  to  call  the  pious  at  the  hour  of  pra)  er. 
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the  Imaun  mounted  a  wall,  and  stood  in  a 
tottering  situation,  exhorting  the  people 
with  et  Allah  is  God  ! — come  to  prayer, 
come  to  prayer.  Prayer  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red  to  sleep,” — in  a  loud  and  singing 
voice.  On  my  approach,  the  door  was 
opened  ;  but  as  I  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  relinquish  my  warm  boots,  on  a  day 
when  the  thermometer  was  at  10°  below 
zero,  a  compromise  was  made,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  I  would  not  spit  upon  the  floor  : 
to  this  I  readily  consented,  and  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bench  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  church. 

“  On  the  entrance  of  a  Tartar,  he  im¬ 
mediately  relinquished  his  boots,  and  stood 
upon  a  carpet  with  his  face  towards 
Mecca  ;  he  then  prostrated  himself  three 
times, — some  continued  this  for  about  ten 
minutes  :  they  then  put  their  hands  upon 
their  eyes,  and  then  the  thumbs,  with  the 
hand  extended  to  the  tips  of  their  ear  ;  the 
hands  were  then  held  clasped  in  front  of 
the  body,  and  the  silent  devotion  ensued. 
By  the  two  former  motions,  I  concluded 
they  intended  to  shut  out  from  the  eyes 
and  ears  all  worldly  objects  and  sounds. 
Erect,  and  faced  towards  Mecca,  they 
stood  in  silent  devotion,  which  now  and 
then  was  interrupted  by  a  prostration,  or 
a  deep  sigh.  The  Mullah,  who  had  been 
silently  employed,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
after  about  half  an  hour's  devotion, 
mounted  a  small  elevated  place,  and  deli¬ 
vered  (leaning  on  a  reed)  a  discourse,  the 
upshot  of  which  I  did  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand.  But  at  the  conclusion,  when  the 
priest  called  out  (t  to  Mecca,”  all  the 
devout  rushed  towards  the  priest,  and 
bowed,  and  repeated  ee  Bismallah,”  they 
ranged  themselves  in  ranks  like  soldiers, 
and  I  saw  the  Imaun  very  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  keeping  the  rear  rank  close  to 
the  front.  After  this  they  dispersed. 
They  seemed,  throughout,  very  devout 
worshippers ;  nor  did  they  seem  dis¬ 
pleased  at  my  attendance,  but  bowed  to 
me  on  leaving  the  church. 

“  I  had  often  heard  of  the  ceremonies  of 
a  Tartar  funeral,  and  in  all  my  travels  in 
th  is  world  I  never  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  one.  I  now  gave  myself 
up  to  continual  enquiries  concerning  the 
health  of  a  very  wealthy  Tartar,  whom  I 
understood  to  be  in  a  very  precarious 
state.  About  a  fortnight  after  my  kind 
inquiries  he  died,  and  I  determined  to  do 
him  the  honour  to  attend  his  funeral. 
He  very  nearly  escaped  my  vigilance  : 
but  one  day,  as  I  was  walking  near  the 
Gosfonoi  Own,  I  saw  ten  or  twelve  men 
running  away  with  a  large  box,  which  was 
carried  on  poles.  I  soon  found  out  that 
this  was  my  friend,  and  away  I  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  box  along  the  Kremlin 


wall,  to  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Moskowa ;  here  I  found  a  droska,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  I  was  in  the  line 
of  these  vehicles  formed  by  the  Tartars. 
As  this  was  a  man  of  some  note,  every 
man  of  that  persuasion  in  Moscow  was  in 
attendance.  The  bearers  were  occasion¬ 
ally  relieved,  but  they  never  stopped  for 
this  ceremony  ;  they  seemed  determined 
to  run  him  to  earth  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  first  halt  we  made  was  at  the 
Tartar  church  above  mentioned  ;  here  the 
coffin  (if  it  can  be  called  one)  was  placed 
on  the  Mecca  side  of  the  church,  but 
outside  of  it,  and  the  Tartars  took  up  a 
pious  but  a  wet  situation  on  the  ground 
in  its  rear.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  sight  of  the  ceremony  by  advancing 
in  front  of  the  coffin,  but  my  old  friend 
the  Imaun  waved  respectfully  to  me,  in¬ 
timating  that  I  was  not  to  stand  between 
the  corpse  and. Mecca.  The  priest  said 
a  short  prayer  in  a  hurried  tone,  when  the 
bearers  again  seized  the  coffin  and  trotted 
away  to  its  final  destination.  The  Tar¬ 
tars  entered  the  church,  and  prayed  in 
good  earnest  for  about  ten  minutes.  Then 
on  they  came  towards  the  Tartar  burial- 
ground,  on  droskas,  as  before.  The 
ground  destined  for  this  purpose  is  about 
four  wersts  from  the  city,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Smolensko  road ;  and  for 
once  in  my  life  I  was  not  asked  for  my 
passport  in  passing  a  Russian  barrier. 

The  burial-ground  commands  a  very 
fine  view  of  Moscow  and  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  day  was  particularly 
fine  and  clear.  The  grave  was  dug  in 
the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  braided  at 
the  bottom  like  a  coffin.  The  Tartars 
having  formed  themselves  in  a  semi-cir¬ 
cle  in  the  rear  of  the  Mullah  and  the 
Imaun,  the  corpse  was  taken  from  the 
box  ;  it  was  wrapped  in  rich  shawls,  and 
perfumed  with  myrrh  ;  it  had  been  em¬ 
balmed  so  well  that  no  taint  of  corruption 
reached  me.  The  body  was  very  shortly 
uncovered  to  the  last  sheet,  and  was  pla¬ 
ced  by  the  priest  himself  in  the  grave, 
with  the  feet  towards  Mecca,  The  priest 
then  sat  down  in  his  former  position,  and 
the  scene  became  uncommonly  inter¬ 
esting.  The  droska  drivers  occupied 
the  left  of  the  grave.  Mv  party, 
with  a  Russian  butcher  or  two,  with 
some  little  children,  the  right,  and  the 
Faithful  the  centre,  each  of  whom,  on 
the  priest  having  placed  the  corpse,  kissed 
some  earth  and  threw  it  into  the  grave. 
A  dead  silence  lasted  about  two  minutes, 
which  was  broken  by  the  priest,  who, 
assisted  by  the  Imaun,  sung  the  prayers 
in  a  most  discordant  voice  and  a  nasal 
intonation.  The  hands  of  all  were  then 
held  as  if  reading  a  book,  the  hands  re- 
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presenting  the  book  ;  and  the  ceremony 
ended  by  the  Tartars  stroking  each  his 
face  and  beard. 

e‘The  Russians,  who  make  more  salams 
to  a  candle,  providing  it  lights  some  daub 
of  a  picture,  than  the  Tartar  does  prostra¬ 
tions  in  good  earnest,  seemed  not  a  little 
amused  and  attentive,  but  stood  uncover¬ 
ed,  and  shook  their  long  tallow- candle¬ 
like  even-cut  curls,  which  being  assisted 
by  the  wind,  gave  a  wildness  to  the  scene 
which  I  never  before  remember  to  have 
witnessed.” 

THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

The  witty  and  learned  Fuller  says, — 
“  The  Turkish  Empire  is  the  greatest  and 
best  compacted  the  sun  ever  saw,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Roman  itself,  in  all  its  glory. 
Take  sea  and  land  together,  from  Buda  in 
the  west,  to  Tauris  in  the  east,  it  stretches 
above  three  thousand  miles  ;  little  less  in 
the  extent  thereof,  north  and  south  ;  it  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  world,  commanding  the 
most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  only  America,  (not  more 
happy  in  her  rich  mines,  than  her  remote¬ 
ness)  lies  free  from  their  reach.  Maho¬ 
metanism  has  lasted  above  a  thousand 
years,  a  longer  continued  scourge  than 
any  enemy  of  old.  For  the  Egyptians 
oppressed  Israel  scarce  two  hundred  years; 
the  Canaanites  twenty  ;  the  Moabites 
eighteen;  the  Philistines  forty ;  the  Assy¬ 
rians  and  Chaldeans,  three  hundred ; 
Antioch  us  Epiphanes,  forty  years  ;  the 
Christian  church,  from  Nero  to  Constan¬ 
tine,  was  afflicted  two  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  The  mufti  appears  always  in  green, 
that  being  the  sacred  colour,  wherein  the 
family  of  Mahomet  is  always  clothed,  out 
of  which  he  is  constantly  chosen,  and  is 
treated  with  as  great  reverence  and  re¬ 
spect  among  the  Turks,  as  the  pope  is 
among  the  Romans  ;  for  it  is  a  main  prin¬ 
ciple  in  their  divinity,  that  no  one  thing 
does  more  preserve  and  improve  their  re¬ 
ligion,  than  a  venerable,  high,  pious  es¬ 
teem  of  its  chief  minister.  They  have  no 
other  guide  or  law  both  for  temporal  and 
church  affairs,  than  the  Alcoran,  which 
they  hold  to  be  the  rule  of  civil  justice, 
as  well  as  the  divine  charter  of  their  sal¬ 
vation  ;  it  is  only  in  one  language,  that 
is,  Arabick,  the  mother  tongue  of  their 
prophet.  Among  its  many  other  absur¬ 
dities,  it  affirms  that  Abraham  was  the  son 
of  Lazarus,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  sister  to 
Aaron.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Dryden,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  great  dramatist,  says,  “  He 


was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern,  and 
perhaps,  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul .  All  the  images 
of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and 
he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily; 
when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who 
accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give 
him  the  greater  commendation  :  he  was 
naturally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he 
looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike  ; — 
were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  an  injury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  his 
comick  wit  degenerating  into  clenches, 
his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But 
he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  oc¬ 
casion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  raise  himself  above  the  best 
of  poets.” 


COINCIDENCES. 

The  3rd  of  September  was  a  day  par¬ 
ticularly  ominous  to  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  two 
or  three  battles  were  fought  and  won  upon 
this  day,  and  it  was  also  the  day  of  his 
death.  De  Foe,  strongly  tinctured  with 
superstition,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  times, 
gives  ominous  days  to  Robinson  Crusoe, 
who  had  a  variety  of  events  which  fell 
out  on  the  23rd  of  September. 

It  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
Aubrey,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  April — conquered 
Darius— won  a  great  victory  at  sea — and 
died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month. 
In  his  Miscellanies  is  a  precious  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  instances, 


BUILDERS  OF  CITIES. 

The  building  of  cities  may  be  truly 
styled  a  royal  amusement.  Solomon 
founded  Tadmor  ;  Omri,  Samaria  ;  Hiel, 
Jericho  ;  and  Jeroboam,  Sichem  in  Mount 
Ephraim.  Alesius,  the  friend  of  Agam¬ 
emnon,  built  Alsium  ;  Adrian  Adriano- 
ple  ;  Seleucus,  Seleucia  ;  Antenor  found¬ 
ed  Padua  ;  and  Dido,  Carthage.  The 
building  of  this  city  is  admirably  des¬ 
cribed  by  Virgil  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Eneid. 

Alexander  built  one  city  in  honour  of 
his  horse,  and  another  in  honour  of  his 
dog.  But  his  motive  for  rebuilding  Pla- 
tsea  was  honourable  to  his  character, 
since  he  raised  that  city  from  its  ruins, 
because  its  former  inhabitants  had  made 
a  present  of  their  territory  to  the  Greeks 
in  order  that  they  might  fight  the  cause  of 
liberty  on  their  own  ground. 
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WRITING. 

Among  all  the  productions  and  inven¬ 
tions  of  human  wit,  none  is  more  admir¬ 
able  and  useful  than  writing  ;  by  means 
whereof,  a  man  may  copy  out  his  very 
thoughts,  utter  his  mind  without  opening 
his  mouth,  and  signify  his  pleasure  at  a 
thousand  miles  distance  ;  and  this  by  the 
help  of  twenty- four  letters,  by  various 
joining  and  infinite  combinations  of  which, 
all  words  that  are  attainable  and  imagin¬ 
able  may  be  framed  ;  and  the  several 
ways  of  joining,  altering,  and  transposing 
these  letters,  do  amount,  according  to 
Clavius  the  Jesuit,  to  52,636,736,497, 
664,000  ways ;  so  that  all  things  that  are 
in  heaven  and  earth  may  be  expressed  by 
the  help  of  this  wonderous  alphabet,  which 
may  be  comprized  in  the  compass  of  a 
farthing.  - — ~- 

LEW1S  CORNAR0. 

This  learned  Venetian  wrote  a  work 
upon  the  benefits  which  result  from  a 
sober  life,  and  produced  himself  as  a 
testimony.  He  says,  to  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  continually  perplexed 
with  a  variety  of  infirmities  ;  at  last,  he 
grew  so  careful  of  his  diet,  that  in  one 
year,  he  was  almost  freed  from  all  his 
diseases,  and  never  after  used  physic  ; 
he  continued  thus  temperate  to  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  sound,  cheerful,  and 
vegete ;  and  so  entire  and  perfect  in  his 
strength,  that  he  affirmed,  he  could  do 
most  of  those  things  he  did  in  his  youth, 
at  fourscore  years.  At  length,  he  died 
in  his  chair,  with  very  little  pain  or  sick¬ 
ness,  and  all  senses  entire  to  the  last,  in 
the  year  1631. 


SERVANTS. 

We  cannot  resist  extracting  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  from  the  sixth  number  of  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  Advice.  It* is  pregnant  with 
keen  observation  and  experience,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  all  young  husbands,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  will  read  it  with 
interest  and  profit 

“  In  London,  or  near  it,  a  maid-servant 
cannot  be  kept  at  an  expense  so  low  as 
thirty  pounds  a-year ;  for,  besides  her 
wages,  board  and  lodging,  there  must  be 
a  fire  solely  for  her  ;  or  she  must  sit  with 
the  husband  and  wife,  hear  every  word 
that  passes  between  them,  and  between 
them  and  their  friends ;  which  will,  of 
course,  greatly  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
their  fireside !  To  keep  her  tongue  still 
would  be  impossible,  and,  indeed,  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  and  if,  as  may  frequently 
happen,  she  be  prettier  than  the  wife,  she 
will  know  how  to  give  the  suitable  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  looks  which,  next  to  a 
certainty,  she  will  occasionally  get  from 
him,  who,  as  it  were  in  mockery,  she 


calls  by  the  name  of  master.  This  is 
almost  downright  bigamy  ;  but  this  can 
never  do  ;  and,  therefore,  she  must  have 
a  fire  to  herself.  Besides  the  blaze  of 
coals,  however,  there  is  another  sort  of 
flame  that  she  will  inevitably  covet.  She 
will  by  no  means  be  sparing  of  the  coals  ; 
but,  well  fed  and  well  lodged,  as  she  will 
be,  whatever  you  may  be,  she  will  na¬ 
turally  sigh  for  the  fire  of  love,  for  which 
she  carries  in  her  bosom  a  match  always 
ready  prepared.  In  plain  language,  you 
have  a  man  to  keep,  a  part,  at  least,  of 
every  week  ;  and  the  leg  of  lamb,  which 
might  have  lasted  you  and  your  wife  for 
three  days,  will,  by  this  gentleman’s 
sighs,  be  borne  away  in  one.  Shut  the 
door  against  this  intruder  ;  out  she  goes 
herself  :  and,  if  she  go  empty-handed, 
she  is  no  true  Christian,  or,  at  least,  will 
not  be  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  chari¬ 
table  friend  at  whose  house  she  meets  the 
longing  soul,  dying  partly  with  love  and 
partly  with  hunger.” 


dfttiT  &rt£. 

THE  ANNUALS. 


Dull,  indeed,  and  void  of  all  taste  and 
feeling  must  be  that  being  who  could  view 
without  satisfaction  and  delight  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  beautiful  visitants.  Two 
of  tqeir  class  are  before  us  ;  the  first  and 
the  last ;  Mr.  Ackerman’s  splendid  little 
yearly  tome,  the  “  Forget  me  Not,” 
and  the  “  Gem,”  which  appeared  for  the 
first  time  last  season,  and  now  may 
justly  vie  with  any  of  its  gay  com¬ 
peers.  The  first  of  these  beautiful  vo¬ 
lumes,  (The  Forget  me  Not),  contains 
fourteen  engravings,  executed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art.  Among  those  with 
which  we  are  most  pleased,  may  be  enu¬ 
merated  <f  The  Spanish  Princess,”  after 
Wilkie,  a  portrait  of  great  merit,  and 
highly  characteristic ;  cc  The  Flower- 
Girl,”  which,  though  a  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ing,  is,  as  regards  the  drawing,  much  too 
lady-like ;  indeed,  we  suspect  it  to  be  a 
portrait.  “  The  Land-Storm,5’  a  spirited 
representation  of  such  a  scene  ;  “  The 
Exile,"  a  pretty  group,  after  a  drawing 
by  Stephenoff,  engraved  by  Portbury. 
“  The  Orphan  Family.”  “  Undine ,” 
from  a  painting  by  the  celebrated  Retzch, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  whose  outlines  to 
4f  Faust ”  will  render  his  name  immortal. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have 
dipped  our  hands  in  this  intellectual  dish, 
and  transferred  a  chosen  morsel  to  the 
head  of  our  number  for  this  week. 

The  Gem  contains  several  plates  of  a 
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rare  beauty,  which  the  spirited  proprietor 
has  taken  care  to  have  engraved  in  the 
first  style.  A  beautiful  engraving,  (Rose 
Malcolm),  by  that  inimitable  hand,  Charles 
Rolls,  from  a  spirit-stirring  painting  by 
Cooper,  faces  the  title-page.  The  Vig¬ 
nette  is  chaste  and  elegant.  “  The  Infant 
Bacchus  brought  by  Mercury  to  the 
Nymphs,”  is  a  classical  and  beautiful 
composition  by  Howard.  “  The  Gipsey 
Belle,”  from  a  painting  by  Leslie,  though 
engraved  somewhat  too  darkly,  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  portrait.  The  “  Stolen  Inter¬ 
view  ,”  and  “  Saturday  Night are 
both  pretty  pieces  ;  and  the  fc  Ruins  of 
Tironti,”  by  Martin,  has  all  the  effect  and 
vastness  of  that  singularly  original  artist. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  notice  an  exe¬ 
crable  picture  of  Chalcn’s,  entitled  £‘  The 
Coquette.”  Contrasted  with  the  other 
beautiful  plates,  it  is  a  most  wretched 
performance.  It  borders  on  the  carica¬ 
ture.  With  this  exception,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Gem  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  class. 

We  must  for  the  present  conclude  this 
notice,  by  referring  our  readers  to  the 
volumes  themselves,  assuring  them  that 
we  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  this  interesting  subject,  when 
we  shall  present  them  with  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  literary  claims. 


Ctitftnmg  of  (Lhmottf  Countries* 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  IN  INDIA. 

In  Hindoostari,  on  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Brahmins  for  a  marriage,  the  bride¬ 
groom,  distinguished  by  a  crown  on  his 
head,  richly  decked  with  jewels,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  sons  of  all  the  persons  of 
the  same  trade  in  the  towm,  some  on  horse¬ 
back,  others  in  palanquins  and  coaches, 
dressed  in  a  showy  manner,  proceed 
through  the  chief  streets,  accompanied 
with  music  and  gilded  pageants.  Next 
day  the  bride  takes  her  turn,  attended  by 
all  the  maidens  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  same  pompous  way  ;  and  towards 
evening,  returns  home  to  be  joined  in 
wedlock,  that  being  the  time  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  among  the  Hindoos. 
It  begins  by  kindling  a  fire,  and  placing 
it  between  the  parties  that  are  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  to  intimate  the  ardency  which  ought 
to  be  in  their  affections ;  they  are  then 
both  inclosed  with  a  silken  string,  to 
denote  the  indissoluble  bond  of  matri¬ 
mony.  After  this,  a  cloth  is  put  between 
them,  to  signify,  that  before  marriage 
there  ought  to  be  no  intimacy  between 
them  :  this  done,  the  Brahmins  pronounce 
a  certain  form  of  words,  enjoining  the 
man  to  allow  the  woman  all  things  con¬ 


venient  for  her,  and  charging  the  woman 
to  be  faithful  to  her  husband  ;  then  a 
blessing  being  pronounced  upon  them, 
that  they  may  be  fruitful,  the  cloth  is 
taken  away,  and  the  silken  string  un¬ 
loosed,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  cere¬ 
mony.  ' 


guectfottana. 


HORNE  TOOKF. 

When  Horne  Tooke  was  called  before 
the  commissioners  to  give  an  account  of 
the  particulars  of  his  income,  and  having 
answered  a  question  which  was  asked, 
one  of  the  wise  men  said  peevishly,  that 
he  did  not  understand  his  answer. 

Then,”  said  Tooke,  “  as  you  have  not 
half  the  understanding  of  another  man, 
you  ought  to  have  double  the  patience.” 


ANACHAR3IS. 

This  philosopher,  when  upbraided  by 
an  Athenian  for  being  a  Scythian,  rea¬ 
dily  replied — ce  My  country’s  a  reproach 
to  me,  but  thou  art  a  reproach  to  thy 
country.” 


A  MILITARY  EXCEPTION. 

When  Marshal  Tallard  was  riding,  as 
a  prisoner,  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  after  the  battle  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  C£  My  Lord,  Duke,”  said  he,  £e  you 
yesterday  vanquished  the  best  troops  in 
the  world.”  tf  I  hope,”  replied  Marl¬ 
borough,  you  except  those  who  had 
the  honor  of  beating  them.” 


TOM  PAINE. 

When  Tom  Paine  was  passing  through 
Baltimore  (America)  he  was  accosted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hargrove,  minister  of  a 
new  sect,  called  the  New  Jerusalemites. 
(<  You  are  Mr.  Paine  ?”  said  Mr.  Har¬ 
grove.  fc  Yes.”  ic  My  name  is  Har¬ 
grove,  Sir  ;  I  am  minister  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  church  here.  We,  Sir,  explain 
the  scriptures  in  the  true  meaning.  The 
key  has  been  lost  above  four  thousand 
years  and  we  have  found  it.”  ce  Then,” 
said  Paine,  dryly,  “  It  must  have  been 
very  rusty.”  t. 


LONG  SNOW. 

In  16H,  there  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  longest  snows  that  was  ever  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
parochial  register  of  Wotton  Gilbert, 
states  that  it  began  on  the  15th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  continued  to  snow,  more  or  less, 
every  day  (the  heaviest  fall  being  on  the 
24th  of  February)  till  the  12th  of  March, 
to  the  great  loss  of  cattle,  and  human 
life  as  well.  h.-b.a. 
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Wednesday,  October  28. 

St.  Simon  $■  St.  Jude.— High  Water  14m  after  3  morn.— Mm  after  3  A f tern. 

St  Simon  fy  St.  Jude. — The  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  was  superstitiously  considered 
rainy,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Swithin,  probably  from  the  autumnal  rains  begin¬ 
ning  on  or  about  that  day.  We  have  seen  this  passage  somewhere  quoted  from  the 
very  old  play  of  the  Roaring  Girls,  “  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  ’twill  raine  on 
Simon  and  Jude’s  Day.”  Hollinshed  informs  us,  that  so  great  a  quantity  of  rain 
fell  on  this  day  in  1536,  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  a  great  battle  that  was  to  have 
been  fought  between  the  king’s  troops  and  the  rebel  army. 

Oct.  28, 5  70*. — Expired  on  this  day,  John  Locke,  the  celebrated  philosopher.  This  great  man 
rendered  himself  illustrious,  not  only  by  his  wisdom,  but  by  his  piety  and  virtue, 
by  his  love  of  truth  and  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  by  his  generous  ardour 
in  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind.  His  writings  have  immor¬ 
talized  his  name  ;  and  particularly  his  “  Essay  concerning  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing.” 

Thursday,  October  29. 

St.  Narcissus.— Sun  rises  6m  after  7 — sets  53 m  after  4. 

St.  Narcissus. — Our  saint  mentioned  to-day,  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
in  195,  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  great  age  of  1 16  years,  at  the  close  of  the  2nd 
century. 

Oct.  29,  1804.- — Expired  on  this  day  George  Morland  the  painter,  mr.  42.  The  youthful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  intemperate  and  licentious  artist  display  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  but  in  the  decline  of  his  abilities,  caused  bv 
excess,  his  paintings  lost  all  their  energies ;  added  to  this,  he  frequently  copied 
his  early  productions,  without  displaying  either  their  force  or  character  ;  so  that 
his  expiring  genius  may  be  traced  throughout  his  latter  performances. 

Friday,  October  30. 

St.  Marcellus. — High.  Water  25m  after  4  Morn — 45m  after  4  Aftern. 

St.Marcellus. — This  saint,  a  Christian  soldier  of  the  legion  of  Trajan,  was  mat  tyred  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  join  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  Roman  gods. 

Oet.  30,  1757. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  brave  Admiral  Vernon.  This  galiant  naval 
commander  obtained  celebrity  by  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  with  six  ships  only,  a 
force  considered  unequal  to  the  undertaking. 

Saturday,  October  31. 

Vigil  of  Allhallows. — Sun  rises  9m  after  7 — sets  50m  after  4- 
Ou  the  vigil  of  Hallow  Even,  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  customary  for  the 
young  people  to  dive  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them  when  stuck  upon  the  end  of  a  kind 
of  hanging  beam,  at  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle,  and  that 
with  their  mouths  only,  their  hands  being  fastened  behind  them.  This  night,  in 
many  parts  has  obtained  the  name  of  Nutcrack  Night,  from  the  practise  of  fling¬ 
ing  nuts  into  the  fire  to  crack  and  burn. 

Sunday,  November  1. 

TWENTIETH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  2  chap.  Joel  Morn. — 6  chap.  Micah  Even  — All  Saints. 

All  Saints. — This  day  formerly  was  dedicated  by  superstition  to  the  angel  presiding  over  fruits, 
and  called  Lamas  Whal,  or  laMesse  des  Pommes,  or  words  corrupted  into  Lamb’s 
Wool.  Bells  used  to  be  rang  on  this  feast,  and  the  ringing,  which  began  on  the 
vigil  before,  was  continued  through  the  night  and  all  the  next  day  ;  a  custom  not 
quite  gone  out  of  use. 

Nov.  !,  1714. -—Expired  on  this  day,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the  most  eminent  physician  of  the  time. 

He  left  40,0007.  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  besides  many  other  large  and  benefi¬ 
cial  donations.  Dr.  R.  by  his  good  sense,  his  practical  knowledge,  his  decision  in 
danger,  and  his  ready  expedient,  commanded  the  confidence  of  patients,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  envy  of  competitors. 

Monday,  November  2, 

All  Souls. — High  Water  40 m  after  5  Morn. — Oh  6m  Aftern. 

All  Souls. — On  this  day  formerly  in  Lancashire  and  Herefordshire,  it  was  usual  for  the  wealthy 
to  dispense  to  the  poor  oaten  cakes,  called  soul-mass-cakes,  who,  upon  receiving 
them,  repeated  the  following  couplet  in  retribution — 

God  have  poor  Soul, 

Bones  and  all. 

T uesday,  November  3. 

St.  Papulus,  died  3rd  cent. — Sun  rises  13m  after  7 — Sets  48m  after  4. 

Not\  3,  1428. — On  this  day,  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  terror  of  the  troops  of 
Charles  VI.  was  slain  by  a  cannon-shot  before  Orleans.  Most  of  the  French  war¬ 
riors  had  thrown  themselves  into  Orleans,  thinking  it  impregnable,  but  the  brave 
Salisbury  thought  otherwise,  and  therefore  this  renowned  leader,  with  a  respect¬ 
able  army,  formed  the  siege  ;  and  whilst  he  was  reconnoitering  the  town  from 
.  a  high  tower  on  the  bridge,  the  son  of  the  master-gunner  of  Orleans  pointed  a 

cannon  at  the  window,  and  slew  him.  The  bail  carried  away  one  of  his  eyes  and 
his  cheek,  and  mortally  wounded  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  an  English  gentleman  being  slain  by  a  cannon-shot. 

Erratum. — Page  201,  ”  Manuscript  found  on  a  Deceased  Debauchee,”  for  early  vice,  read 
every  vice. 
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THE  POWDER  PLOT  ; 

A  LEGEND  OF  PALACE  YARD. 

B  y  J.  Y.  A - n. 

(For  the  Olio .) 


Lord,  what  a  wind,  what  a  fire,  what  a 
motion  and  commotion  of  earth  and  air  would 
there  have  been  !  I  tremble  even  to  think  of 
it.  Miserable  desolation  \—Sir  E.  Coke,  the 
King's  Attorney,  upon  the  trial  qf  Guy 
Faukes,  - 

Minute  as  are  the  many  histories  and 
(<  memoirs”  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First,  in  some  particulars, 
yet  no  author  has  well  described  the  rest¬ 
less  aud  disturbed  state  of  this  kingdom 
during  their  sway.  Until  within  these 
few  years  past,  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  Elizabeth  did  more  to  up¬ 
hold  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the 
English  nation  than  any  of  her  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  but  there  are  few  now  who  do 
not  consider  that  she  was  a  fury  worthy 
of  her  father.  The  people  had  become 
habituated  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  blood¬ 
shed  during  the  reign  of  the  sanguinary 
16— Vol.IV.  R 


and  brutal  Henry,  and  they  suffered  with 
greater  patience  the  violent  acts  of  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  not  because  they 
were  more  mild  and  just,  but  because 
they  were  less  bloody  ;  but,  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  ascended  the  throne,  the  rack,  the 
halter,  the  gibbet  and  the  knife,  were 
again  put  in  requisition.  Heretofore, 
Catholic  and  Protestant. alternately  gained 
the  ascendancy,  and  by  turns,  remorse¬ 
lessly  butchered  each  other  ;  but  when 
Elizabeth  grasped  the  sceptre,  the  power  of 
the  former  succumbed  to  the  latter,  and 
her  agents  hunted  down  the  innocent  and 
peaceable  catholic,  whose  only  crime 
was  the  adhering  to  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  The  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome  certainly  called  aloud  for  a  re¬ 
formation,  but  why  were  the  guiltless 
punished  ? — why  w  as  the  phial  of  wrath 
emptied  upon  the  heads  of  any  but  those, 
who  under  the  guise  of  sanctity  and  zeal 
for  religion,  struggled  for  temporal 
powrer  ? 

These  persecutions  were  carried  on 
until  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1603.  Perverse  and 
obdurate  in  her  dying  moments,  she  quit- 
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ted  the  world  without  naming'  her  sue* 
cessor,  thereby  leaving  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  great  uncertainty  and  anxiety, 
as  to  who  should  be  chosen  to  fill  that 
throne  from  which  she  had  for  more  than 
forty  years  issued  her  cruel  mandates. 
Many  plots  were  contrived  to  destroy 
her,  and  several  individuals  singly  at¬ 
tempted  her  life,  but  all  the  parties  suf¬ 
fered  for  their  temerity  ;  even  suspected 
persons  were  seized  and  condemned.  At 
length,  afew  daring  men  conspired  to  over¬ 
throw  her  government ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  their  deliberations,  the  angel  of  death 
summoned  their  intended  victim  before  the 
tribunal  of  Him,  whose  name  and  whose 
law  she  had  so  often  profaned  and  violated. 
This  event  led  the  discontented  to  hope  that 
a  favourable  change  would  take  place, 
as  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  whose  pusillani¬ 
mous  disposition  sanctioned  the  belief 
that  the  bloody  days  of  persecution  were 
passed  away.  His  accession  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  Catholics,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  a  descendant  of  Maty, 
who  was  a  rigid  papist ;  and  also  on 
account  of  his  having  been  inclined  to 


that  religiou  in  his  youth  ;  but  great  was 
their  surprise  and  rage  to  find  him  strictly 
executing  those  merciless  laws  which 
his  predecessors  had  enacted  against  them. 
The  peaceable  and  unambitious  catholic 
dreaded  a  renewal  of  Elizabeth’s  bar¬ 
barities,  while  the  more  violent  resolved 
to  destroy  the  newly  crowned  king,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  James  on  his  arri¬ 
val  in  England  was  attended  by  a  long 
train  of  his  needy  countrymen,  all  of 
them  seeking  for  places  and  preferment, 
which  they  obtained  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  English,  who  thus  saw  those  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe — and  in¬ 
deed,  as  they  had  always  found  them, 
— their  bitterest  enemies,  filling  every 
post  of  emolument,  and  suing  for  places 
for  their  countrymen,  who  were  daily 
inundating  England,  of  which  they  had 
been  the  scourge  for  so  many  hundred 
years. 

The  individual  who  first  determined  to 
destroy  the  king  and  his  minions,  was 
Robert  Catesbye,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  in  Northamptonshire,  and  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  that  Catesbye,  who  so  faith¬ 
fully  served  his  master,  stern  and  cruel 
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as  he  was,  when  all  deserted  him  at  Bos- 
worth  field.  He  it  was,  who  framed  a 
plot  which  humanity  shudders  at ;  and 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  justified, 
must  allow  of  some  degree  of  palliation, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  abject  state  to 
which  many  families  of  high  birth  but 
slender  fortunes,  were  reduced.  The 
plot  was  not  contrived  by  a  few  despe¬ 
rate  wretches  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
but  by  men  of  family  and  consequence, 
who  had  considerable  property  at  stake  ; 
and  this  fact  goes  to  prove  the  miserable 
and  degraded  state  to  which  the  nation 
had  been  brought  by  James  and  his 
horde  of  needy  countrymen.  Catesbye 
was  the  originator  of  that  conspiracy,  in 
the  particulars  of  which,  no  two  histo¬ 
rians  agree ;  which  has  been  considered 
a  mere  fable  by  some,  and  which  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 


Can  you  show  me  the  lodging  of  the 
English  knight.  Sir  William  Stanley  ?” 
enquired  a  stranger,  in  imperfect  Dutch, 
of  a  boor  whom  he  met  in  one  of  the 
streets  in  Ostend. 

“  Yaw,  Mynheer,”  replied  the  fellow, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  “  ’tis 
yon  house,  hard  by  de  zign  of  de  Goot 
Vrow.” 

“  Thank  ye,  good  fellow,”  said  the 
Englishman,  interrupting  him,  “  here  is 
a  groat  for  your  information,  which  is 
even  better  than  your  English  and  he 
passed  on  to  the  house  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  boor,  who  acknowledged  the 
gift  with  an  awkward  bow. 

“  I  sail  drinck  your  Honour’s  goot 
helt,”  said  he,  resuming  his  pipe,  and 
rolling  towards  a  bier-kroeg. 

In  the  meantime,  the  stranger  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  house  he  was  in  quest  of,  and 
having  knocked  at  the  door,  was  in¬ 
stantly  admitted,  and  shown  into  a  small 
dark  room,  in  which  a  man  of  sombre 
countenance  was  sitting  ;  and  who,  rising 
from  his  seat,  greeted  him  with  a  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand. 

((  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  Ostend, 
Master  Wentour,”  said  he,  “  for  by  your 
visit  1  see  that  the  hour  of  our  vengeance 
is  at  hand.  Say,  how  is  my  honoured 
friend  and  intimate.  Master  Catesbye?” 

‘f  Well,  excellent  well,  Sir  William,” 
replied  Wentour,  “  and  living  in  the  hope 
that  our  enemies  will  feel  ere  long  the 
vengeance  we  have  in  store  for  them. 
We  have  a  few  more  fearless  hearts  joined 
with  us — Master  Catesbye  has  taken  a 
commodious  dwelling  at  Lambeth,  and  all 
is  read}* — we  must  lay  in  our  munition 
without  more  delay,” 


’Tis  already  prepared,”  replied  the 
knight,  ££  thirty  barrels  of  powder  are  on 
board  the  galliot  alongside  the  Quay,  and 
waiting  for  the  first  fair  wind.” 

££  Truly  you  are  a  zealous  worker  in 
the  cause.  Sir  William  ;  with  such  souls 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  a  miscarriage — 
but  where  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  our 
good  friend  Catesbye  speaks  so  highly?” 

££  He  is  already  enlisted  in  our  cause,” 
said  the  knight,  whistling  aloud.  A  ser¬ 
vant  entered, — ££  Bid  Master  Johnson 
attend  us  here,  Jenkin.” 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  shortly 
after,  a  man  of  commanding  stature  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  His  aspect  partook  of 
that  expression  peculiar  to  the  better  class 
of  the  people  of  Yorkshire;  his  forehead 
was  high  and  smooth  ;  his  nose  somewhat 
aquiline  and  well-shaped  ;  his  eyes  were 
grey,  sharp,  and  piercing,  and  his  whole 
countenance  would  have  been  prepossess¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  close  and  determined  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  mouth  and  chin.  A  spade 
beard  of  a  light  brown  colour  descended 
over  his  doublet  of  buff  leather,  and  his 
mustachios  were  well  trimmed  and  turned 
upwards  at  the  ends,  after  the  Spanish  fa¬ 
shion.  A  profusion  of  brown  hair  fell  in 
curls  over  his  shoulders  and  down  his 
back,  and  set  off  a  countenance  at  once 
noble  and  commanding.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  man  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  Wentour,  who  regarded  him  with 
fixed  attention  for  several  seconds.1 

“  This  is  the  gentleman,”  said  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  ££  who  is  willing  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  to  your  great  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  trust  me,  I  have  ever  found 
Master  Faukes  a  man  of  courage  and  ready 
counsel.” 

Wentour  extended  his  hand,  which 
Faukes  seized  in  his  own,  and  with  an 
oath  exclaimed,  in  a  northern  accent, 
which  his  long  residence  abroad  had  not 
destroyed, — 

“  By  my  beard,  it  glads  my  heart  to 
find  that  there  are  a  few  bold  and  resolnie 

souls  still  left  in  Old  England  ! - - 

Madre  del - 

££  Hold,  Faukes!”  cried  Stanley,  in¬ 
terrupting  him,  ie  you  must  forget  that  you 
have  carried  a  spontoon  here  ;  none  of 
your  Spanish  oaths,  they  will  betray  ye  if 
ye  use  them  in  England.” 

££You  are  right.  Sir  William,  I  wil* 
take  care  to  keep  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Spaniard  a  secret ;  my  new  name  will 
protect  me  from  recognition,” 

££  I  trust  so,”  said  the  knight,  ££  and 
now  let  us  have  a  flask  of  Burgundy,  and 
drink  success  to  our  undertaking,.  What 
ho  1  glasses  and  a  flask  of  the  best !”  The 
wine  having  been  brought,  they  sat  down 
to  discuss  it,  and  arrange  their  plans. 
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The  midnight  chimes  had  sounded  ere 
they  separated  ;  Wentour  retired  to  rest, 
rejoicing  in  this  accession  to  their  band, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  firm  and 
determined  character  of  Faukes.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  Wen- 
tour’s  arrival,  a  message  from  the  captain 
of  the  galliot  informed  them  that  the  wind 
was  fair  for  England.  Wentour  and 
Faukes  were  soon  on  board,  and  bidding 
farewell  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  they  set 
sail  with  their  terrible  cargo. 

In  the  meantime,  Catesbye  had  taken  a 
house*  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Lambeth,  which  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  one  Robert  Keys,  whom  he  had 
received  into  the  association.  The  lower 
rooms  had  been  cleared  out,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
powder,  the  arrival  of  which  was  hourly 
expected.  It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful 
evening,  on  which  Catesbye,  Keys, 
Percy,  Rookewoode,  and  several  others, 
sat  in  an  apartment  of  this  house,  over¬ 
looking  the  river,  upon  which  the  setting 
sun  threw  its  last  rays.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  but  it 
was  not  the  less  stern  and  terrible. 

“  Ye  would  not  destroy  all,”  queried 
Percy,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  rigid  fea¬ 
tures  of  Catesbye.  “  There  are  some  who 
would  rejoice  to  hear  of  our  plot,  must 
they  perisli  too  ?” 

“  Ay,  Tom,  all  ;  would  ye,  to  save 
some  half  dozen  shambling  fools,  run  the 
risk  of  betraying  us  ?  If  one  spark  of 
pity  lingers  in  your  breast,  think  of  the 
wrongs  that  thou  thyself  hast  suffered, 
count  over  the  fines  thou  hast  paid  to  these 
villains,  reckon  up  the  broad  acres  thou 
hast  lost  by  them,  and- - ” 

“By  heaven,  you  madden  me!”  said 
Percy,  “  hold  I  pray  thee,  good  Cates¬ 
bye,  ’twere  folly  to  think  of  the  safety 
of  a  few  when  our  host  of  enemies  are 
within  our  toils.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Keys,  with  a  bitter  smile, 

“  and  unconscious  of  it  too, - -  the 

cellar  is  cleared,  and  we  have  but  to 
bestow  the  powder.” 

At  this  moment  the  arrival  of  two  per¬ 
sons  in  a  boat  under  the  window  inter¬ 
rupted  the  conversation,  and  Catesbye 
throwing  open  the  casement,  discovered 
that  it  was  Faukes  and  Wentour.  Mu¬ 
tual  greetings  followed,  and  Wentour  in¬ 
formed  his  companions  that  the  Galliot, 
with  the  powder  on  board,  had  anchored 
in  the  Thames, 

“  We  must  get  a  part  of  it  here  with¬ 
out  delay,  said  Catesbye,  “'we  can  then 
remove  it  to  my  house  in  Palace  yard 


*  This  house  has  been  for  some  time  since 
levelled  to  the  ground, 


at  our  leisure.  You  will  assist  us  Wen¬ 
tour  V* 

“Ay,  when  I  return,”  replied  Wen¬ 
tour,  “  but  I  must  first  lake  a  journey 
to  Huddiugton,  and  prepare  my  daughter 
for  the  event  that  is  to  follow,  by  placing 
her  in  the  house  of  some  friend.” 

Catesbye  bent  a  sterm  and  scrutinizing 
glance  on  his  associate,  which  Wentour 
observed — “  Nay,”  said  he,  “  look  not 
so  searchingly,  I  would  rather  feei  thy 
dagger  in  my  heart,  than  bear  a  look  of 
mistrust.” 

“  Forgive  me,  Wentour,”  cried  Ca¬ 
tesbye,  “I  would  not  doubt  thy  zeal  and 
fidelity  for  worlds  ;  no,  my  good  friend, 
I  know  thee  too  well  to  harbour  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  so  foul  a  thing.  You  will  meet 
us  on  your  return  at  our  rendezvous  ?” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Wentour,  “I  shall 
not  tarry  at  Huddington  ;  in  a  fortnight 
ye  shall  see  me  again  ;  fare  well  for  a 
short  time,  Gentlemen,  brothers,  fare¬ 
well.”  He  wrung  the  hands  of  each  bv 
turns,  quitted  the  house,  hurried  to 
the  water  side,  and  taking  a  boat  ordered 
the  waterman  to  row  towards  the  city. 

The  next  morning  by  sun  rise,  Wen¬ 
tour  was  on  his  way  to  Huddington,  at¬ 
tended  only  by  one  man  servant,  whom 
he  had  left  in  London  during  his  absence 
in  Holland.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  he  arrived  in  sight  of  his  own  dwel¬ 
ling,  one  of  those  commodious  halls 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Deeply  ruminating  on  the  probable 
result  of  the  dreadful  plot  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  in,  he  did  not  perceive  that  a  cava¬ 
lier,  and  a  lady,  who  bore  a  small  merlin 
in  her  hand,  were  walking  their  horses 
down  the  lane  which  led  to  his  house, 
and  conversing  with  much  earnestness, 
while  two  spaniels  gambolled  round  them 
and  jumped  to  lick  the  hand  of  the  ca¬ 
valier.  It  was  not  until  he  arrived  at  his 
own  gate  that  he  found  the  lady  to  be  his 
daughter ;  who,  upon  perceiving  him, 
assisted  by  her  companion,  jumped  from 
her  palfrey  and  flew  into  his  arms.  With¬ 
out  noticing  the  young  man,  Wentour 
strained  his  daughter  in  his  embrace,  and 
affectionately  kissed  her  forehead  and 
cheek. 

“  Amy,”  said  he,  placing  her  arm 
within  his  and  entering  the  house,  “I 
have  much  to  say  to  thee — thou  must 
with  me  to  London,  for  business  of  great 
w’eight  calls  me  thither.”  —  (C  Is  it  so 
pressing,  dear  father  ?”■ —  “  Ay  child, 
so  pressing  that  we  must  needs  be  on 
our  way  by  to-morrow  morning.”  — 
“  Indeed  ?” — “  Ay,  in  good  truth  we 
must,  therefore  get  thy  apparel  in  order, 
and  now  leave  me  awhile.  I  will  come 
to  thee  anon.”  He  released  her  arm. 
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and  turning  to  the  young  man  who  had 
foilowed  them  in,  said,  “  Forgive  me. 
Master  Fenton,  for  my  seeming  want  of 
courtesy  ;  my  mind  is  filled  with  the  bu¬ 
siness  which  has  called  me  abroad  ;  give 
me  thy  hand  Cyril,  and  come  with  me 
to  my  study,  1  have  something  for  thy 
ear  alone.” 

He  led  the  wav  to  a  small  apartment, 
into  which  the  light  was  sparingly  ad¬ 
mitted  through  a  narrow  gothic  win¬ 
dow  :  some  creeping  plants  had  spread 
over  the  casement,  and  together  with  the 
arms  of  the  Wentours  which  were  painted 
on  the  glass,  almost  obscured  the  view 
without.  The  sun  was  fast  sinking  in 
the  west,  and  its  rays  streamed  through 
the  window  and  lit  up  the  several  objects 
in  the  room.  On  one  side  was  ranged 
several  rows  of  bulky  volumes,  each  of 
which  would  now  be  a  treasure  to  the 
Bibliopole  ;  and  in  a  corner,  stood  a  suit 
of  armour,  of  Milan  steel,  well  scoured 
and  polished.  A  portrait  of  an  ancestor 
of  Wentour’s,  painted  b}r  Holbein,  hung 
against  the  wall. 

“  Cyril  Fenton,”  said  Wentour,  closing 
the  door,  “  I  know  thy  love  for  my 
daughter  ;  but  I  have  hitherto  forbidden 
thee,  aware  that  thy  slender  means 
would  not  enable  thee  to  maintain  the 
style  and  station  of  a  gentleman,  if  a 
wife  were  added  to  thy  cares  ; — nay,  do 
not  interrupt  me,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
let  thee  know  my  meaning  : — Tell  me, 
hast  thou  the  will  to  serve  me  ?— thy 
country  ? — ay,  thy  God  ?” 

“  Your  words  are  mysterious,  good  Sir, 
what  mean  ye  ?” 

i(  I  mean,”  laying  his  hand  on  Fen¬ 
ton’s  shoulder,  “  that  the  hour  of  our 
deliverance  is  at  hand — that  the  wolf  is 
within  our  toils, — an  awful  doom  awaits 
our  enemies,  the  heretic  band  who  have 
so  long  scourged  us  is  doomed  to  de¬ 
struction  !” 

Fenton’s  colour  fled,  he  stared  at  Wen- 
tour  with  surprise,  and  the  word  ‘‘treason” 
fell,  scarcely  audible,  from  his  lips. 

“  Nay,  call  it  not  treason,”  said  Wen- 
tour.  “Is  he  who  labours  to  free  his 
country  from  the  scourge  of  such  hell¬ 
hounds,  a  traitor  ? — thy  own  heart  tells 
thee  no.  Cyril,  whose  bloody  law  doom¬ 
ed  thy  father  to  the  rack  and  the  scaffold? 
— was  it  not  the  daughter  of  that  Herod 
who  so  long  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
his  wretched  people  and  revelled  in  their 
blood  ?  by  Him  who  died  to  save  us,  I 
am  ashamed  to  see  thee  stand  irresolute.” 

“  Oh,  Master  Wentour,”  said  Fenton, 
“  it  grieves  me  to  hear  such  words  from 
you,  who  have  been  as  a  father  to  me. 
Say,  what  is  the  desperate  undertaking  ? 
alas,  I  fear  ’lis  but  a  plot  to  entrap  thee.” 


“  Thou  art  a  foolish  boy,”  said  Wen¬ 
tour,  sternly.  “  ’Tis  a  design  framed  bv 
those  who  are  by  many  years  thy  se¬ 
niors;  by  men  who,  stung  by  persecu¬ 
tion,  have  determined  to  break  their  chains 
and  deliver  England  from  the  heretic 
scourge.  Wilt  thou  join  us? — let  ay  or 
no,  be  the  answer.” 

Cyril  was  for  some  moments  incapa¬ 
ble  of  reply.  Fearing  the  issue  of  the 
meditated  plot,  which  in  the  event  of  its 
failure  would  inevitably  entail  disgrace, 
ruin,  and  death,  upon  all  concerned  in 
it  ;  and  dreading,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
displease  the  father  of  his  beloved  Amy, 
his  heart  was  torn  with  conflicting  feel¬ 
ings,  and  sinking  into  a  chair  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  in  an  anguish  of 
mind  which  even  softened  the  heart  of 
Wentour. 

Cvril  Fenton  was  the  only  child  of  a 
country  gentleman,  who  participated  in 
the  plot  contrived  by  Babington,  to  re¬ 
lease  from  prison  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
who  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  blood.  His 
estate  being  confiscated  and  seized  by  the 
crown,  Cyril,  then  scarce  five  years  old, 
having  a  few  months  before  lost  his  mo¬ 
ther,  was  thrown  on  the  world  without  a 
friend  or  protector;  when  Wentour  ta¬ 
king  compassion  on  his  forlorn  situation, 
received  him  under  his  roof,  and  reared 
him  as  his  own  child.  Years  passed  away, 
and  as  his  protege  grew  up  to  manhood, 
Wentour  made  him  his  steward.  But  he 
did  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  handsome  and  intelligent  youth, 
like  Cyril,  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
lovely  daughter ;  and  ere  he  was  aware 
of  it,  both  were  deeply  enamoured  of  each 
other.  When  at  length  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  passion,  he  sharply 
rebuked  Cyril  for  what  he  considered  the 
youth’s  presumption  and  ingratitude  ;  and 
extorted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
desist  from  his  attentions  to  his  child. 
Fearing  that  if  he  hesitated  to  comply 
with  this  request,  he  should  be  driven 
from  the  spot  which  contained  all  he 
loved  in  the  world,  Cyril  pledged  his 
word  to  obey  this,  to  him,  cruel  injunc¬ 
tion  ;  but,  alas !  love  had  taken  too  deep  a 
root  in  his  bosom,  and  gave  the  lie  to  ail 
his  promises  and  assertions.  Wentour 
loved  him  as  his  own  child,  and  he  was 
now  deeply  affected  at  his  distress. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  he,  “  Cyril, 
look  up  and  tell  me  thou  wilt  join  in  our 
glorious  cause  ;  the  hand  of  Amy  shall 
then  be  yours,  for  it  will  place  thee  far 
above  dependance.” 

The  voice  of  Wentour,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  seemed  so  stem  to  Cyril,  now  sounded 
as  music  to  his  ears.  He  rose  from  his 
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seat,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  his  benefac¬ 
tor,  said,  while  tears  dimmed  his  sight, 

‘f  Oh,  Master  Wentour,  my  best  and 
only  friend,  I  fear  some  dreadful  calamity 
will  befal  you  ;  but  believe  not  that  I  ever 
thought  of  shrinking  from  you  in  the  hour 
of  danger  ;  no,  while  life  lasts,  I  will  not 
quit  your  side.” 

“  Spoken  like  a  brave  youth,’*  said 
Wentour ;  “  and  now,  Cyril,  I  will  un¬ 
fold  to  you  this  great  design.”  He  des¬ 
cribed  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  with 
great  minuteness,  and  painted  in  glowing 
terms  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  those  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and 
concluded  by  again  promising  that  Amy 
should  be  his  on  their  arrival  in  London, 
when  their  hands  should  be  joined  by 
Father  Garnet,  to  whom  he  had  unfolded 
the  plot  in  his  confession,  previously  to 
his  leaving  the  metropolis. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Wen¬ 
tour,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and 
Cyril  Fenton,  set  out  for  London,  where 
they  arrived  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing 
journey,  and  Cyril  was  immediately  bles¬ 
sed  with  the  hand  of  his  lovely  daughter. 
In  the  society  of  Amy,  Cyril  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  men,  and  each  week  that  passed 
seemed  but  a  day,  though  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  the  tremendous 
work  should  be  accomplished,  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  mine,  which  was  now  in  a  complete 
state  of  preparation,  should  be  fired  by 
the  daring  hand  of  Faukes. 

But  the  actions  of  the  conspirators  were 
closely  watched,  and  their  most  secret 
doings  were  reported  to  the  minister, 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  son  of  that  Bur¬ 
leigh  who  so  well  executed  the  commands 
of  his  odious  mistress,  Elizabeth. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night, 
a  few  evenings  before  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  a  figure,  closely  muffled  in  a 
large  cloak,  cautiously  emerged  from  a 
postern  door  of  Exeter  House  in  the  Strand, 
and  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction 
down  the  street.  Within  this  palace  sat 
Burleigh,  at  a  table,  upon  which  was 
strewed  a  number  of  books  and  papers,  to 
which  he  occasionally  referred  ;  at  length 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  after  taking  two 
or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  apart¬ 
ment,  he  rung  a  small  silver  bell,  which 
stood  on  the  table,  and  a  servant  entered. 

“  Is  Master  Nightshade  here  to-night  V* 
enquired  the  Earl. 

(e  Yes,  my  Lord,  he  is  in  the  Hall.” 

Bid  him  attend  me  here,  anon.” 

The  domestic  quitted  the  room,  but 
shortly  returned,  and  ushered  in  a  man  of 
diminutive  size,  whose  physiognomy  was 
as  singular  as  it  was  disgusting.  A  high 
pale  forehead,  only  exceeded  in  whiteness 
by  the  grey  locks  which  shadowed  it,  had 


the  full  benefit  of  a  contrast  with  a  pair 
of  eyes  black  and  piercing,  and  expressive 
of  great  shrewdness  and  cunning.  A 
hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  of  hideous 
proportions,  gave  to  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  the  expression  of  a  demon. 

Bidding  the  servant  quit  the  room,  the 
Earl  shut  the  door,  first  satisfying  himself 
that  no  one  was  lurking  on  the  stairs;  then 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  this  singular  being. 

“  Well,  Master  Brian  Nightshade,” 
said  he,  “  you  are  punctual.  I  wish  to 
talk  to  you  upon  a  little  business  touching 
that  wretched  slave,  Tresame.  Say,  have 
ye  a  drug  that  will  make  worm’s  food  of 
your  enemy  in  an  hour  ?” 

Brian  grinned  a  ghastly  smile,  ee  I 
have  many,  my  lord  ;  and  not  a  few 
that  will  kill  in  half  that  time.  See  you 
this  little  pouncet-box  ?”  — •  (He  drew 
from  his  pouch  a  small  silver  box,  not 
bigger  than  a  a  nut-shell  ;)  f<It  contains  a 
poison  so  deadly,  that  were  a  grain  of  it 
placed  upon  the  tongue  of  man  or  beast,  in 
fifteen  mortal  seconds  no  leech’s  skill  would 
avail ;  or,  were  it  rubbed  upon  the  point 
of  sword  or  knife,  no  chirurgeon  would 
save  from  death  the  man  who  received  the 
wound.” 

“  ’Tis  well,”  said  the  Earl ;  <e  to  be 
plain  with  thee,  I  would  fain  see  how  this 
subtle  drug  will  work  upon  that  knave, 
Francis  Tresame.” 

“  Francis  Tresame  1”  echoed  Brian,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise. 

“  Ay,”  said  the  Earl,  sternly  ;  c‘  why 
dost  thou  distend  that  malignant  eye  of 
thine  ?  Art  thou  not  a  hater  of  thy  spe¬ 
cies,  and  dost  thou  hesitate  to  destroy  one 
whom  I  now  place  within  thy  clutch  V* 

“  Your  pardon,  my  lord  ;  I  marvelled 
to  hear  your  desire,  for  I  thought  he  had 
proved  of  great  service  to  your  lord- 
ship.” 

“  Av,  Master  Nightshade,  but  he  now 
knows  too  much.  To  worm  myself  into 
his  confidence — for  he  was  faithful  to  his 
friends  at  first — l  possessed  him  with 
some  secrets,  which,  if  now  disclosed, 
would  bring  much  evil  upon  the  state  ; — • 
he  must  die,  but  not  yet.  He  has  just 
left  me  with  a  letter  for  the  Lord  Mont- 
eagie,  which  will  cause  the  destruction  of 
his  friends  and  work  his - — .” 

A  tap  at  the  door  of  the  room  inter¬ 
rupted  the  remainder  of  Burleigh’s  speech, 
and  on  its  being  opened,  a  servant  an¬ 
nounced  the  return  of  Tresame.  Brian 
Nightshade,  by  command  of  the  Earl, 
quitted  the  room  by  a  secret  door,  while 
Tresame  almost  immediately  entered  by 
another.  .  .  .  . 

V  •  e  •  •  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  4lh  of  November, 
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the  conspirators  met  in  Catesbye’s  house 
in  Palace  Yard,  and  made  every  thing 
ready  for  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
Their  solemn  oath  was  renewed,  and  each 
swore  to  stand  by  his  friend,  “  and  abyde 
the  uttermost  tryal.’*  At  midnight  they 
separated,  and  departed  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  leaving  Faukes  in  care  of  the 
house,  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
firing  of  the  train.  Catesbve  was  the 
last  who  quitted  the  premises,  and  as  he 
passed  out,  he  bent  a  look  so  impressive 
and  so  eloquent  upon  his  bold  associate, 
that  it  went  to  the  soul  of  Faukes. 

{<  Farewell,”  said  Guy, “  farewell,  my 
honoured  friend  ;  doubt  not  my  faith,  but 
a  few  hours  and  a  roar  as  of  a  thousand 
culverins,  shall  announce  to  you  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  foes.” 

“  Farewell  for  awhile,”  said  Catesbye, 
e<  a  boat  shall  be  waiting  for  you  at  the 
stairs  to-morrow,  have  a  care  that  the 
train  be  well  fired.” 

“  Never  fear  that,”  replied  Faukes, 
“  ’twill  not  be  the  first  mine  this  hand 
has  helped  to  spring, — give  you  good 
night.  Master  Catesbye.” 

“  Good  night,”  responded  Catesbye, 
as  he  threw  his  cloak  around  him  ;  “  we 
shall  meet  to-morrow.” 

Faukes  watched  the  receding  figure 
of  his  daring  leader,  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  gloom  ;  he  was  then  about  to  re-en¬ 
ter  the  house,  when  the  heavy  and  mea¬ 
sured  tramp  of  feet  was  distinctly  heard 
above  the  moaning  of  the  night  wind. 
“  What  can  this  mean  ?”  thought  Guy, 
straining  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  seemed  to  come.  The 
noise  was  familiar  to  one,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
long  wars  of  the  low  countries  ;  the  sound 
to  his  quick  ear,  was  that  of  the  march 
of  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  he  was  delibe¬ 
rating  how  he  should  act,  should  his  ap¬ 
pearance  create  suspicion,  when  a  band 
of  men,  some  of  them  bearing  torches, 
turning  the  corner  of  an  adjoining  house 
immediately  appeared  in  sight,  and  the 
leader  called  aloud  to  Faukes  to  if  stand 
in  the  king’s  name  '.’’—But  he  had  sum¬ 
moned  one  whose  back  was  never  turned 
to  his  enemies  ;  and,  though  strengthened 
by  numbers,  his  appearance  did  not  inti¬ 
midate  Faukes,  who  suffered  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  with  his  band. 

“  What  is  your  name,  my  friend  ?”  said 
the  leader  of  the  band,  who  was  Sir 
Thomas  Knyvet,  “  and  why  are  ye  abroad 
at  this  late  hour  ?” 

“  My  name,”  replied  Guy,  nothing 
daunted,  “  is  John  Johnson,  I  am  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Master  Percy’s.  As  to  my  right 
to  be  here  at  this  time,  you  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  question  it.” 


“  Thou  art  a  bold  knave,”  said  Sir 
Thomas  ;  “  but  we  will  know  what  keeps 
you  from  your  bed  at  this  late  hour.  Here, 
Serjeant  Warren,  bring  your  flambeau 
a  little  nearer.”  The  Serjeant  advanced, 
and  held  his  torch  so  as  to  show  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  Faukes,  who  was  enveloped  in 
a  large  dark  cloak,  and  booted  and  spur¬ 
red.  His  countenance,  at  all  times  stern 
and  commanding,  now  grew  black  as 
night,  and  the  light  which  flashed  upon 
his  features  added  to  their  determined  and 
awful  expression  :  but  checking  his  wrath, 
he  affected  to  treat  their  inspection  with 
disdain. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  “  what  do  ye  discover  ?  I  should 
judge  ye  to  be  barbers,  if.it  were  not 
for  your  military  garments,  for  ye  seem 
taken  with  the  cut  of  my  beard,” 

“  Seize  and  bind  the  villain  1”  cried 
Sir  Thomas,  and  the  Serjeant  attempted 
to  obey  him,  when  Faukes  tripped  up  his 
heels,  then  stepped  back  a  few  paces, 
cast  his  cloak  from  him,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  his  sword  was  bared,  and  a  long 
petrionel  appeared  grasped  in  his  left 
hand.  “  What,  are  ye  all  afraid  of  one 
man  ?”  cried  the  Knight,  perceiving  that 
the  soldiers  discovered  no  inclination  to 
rush  upon  Guy,  “  then  I  must  lead  ye 
on — surrender,  thou  traitorous  ruffian,  or 
die  a  dog’s  death  !” 

“Never!”  shouted  Faukes,  <f  come 
on  !  here  will  I  stand  until  this  body  is 
no  longer  capable  of  resistance  ; — come 
on  I  say,  ye  who  fear  not  steel  nor  lead!” 
He  drew  the  trigger  of  his  petrionel  as 
he  spoke,  and  had  it  not  hung  fire,  so  true 
was  his  aim,  the  knight  would  not  have 
assisted  in  his  capture. 

This  failure  evidently  disconcerted  Guy, 
who  hurled  the  petrionel  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  and  with  a  bitter  curse,  at  the  head 
of  the  foremost  soldiers  who  honoured 
the  salute  with  the  lowest  possible  pros¬ 
tration.  But  in  doing  this,  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  his  guard,  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
rushing  forward,  disarmed  and  secured 
him,  after  a  desperate  struggle.  By  com¬ 
mand  of  the  knight,  he  was  conveyed  into 
the  house,  which  the  whole  party  entered  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  descended  to 
the  large  vault,  where  they  commenced  a 
strict  search. 

“  Pull  off  those  fagots  there,”  cried 
Sir  Thomas.  His  commands  were  quickly 
obeyed,  and  a  barrel  was  discovered 
beneath  them — another,  and  another  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  Knight  turning  to  Faukes, 
said — 

“  Tell  me,  vile  slave,  what  do  these 
tubs  contain  ?” 

Faukes  looked  at  him  with  the  eyes  of 
a  tiger  that  has  been  robbed  of  its  prey 
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—he  drew  up  his  tall  and  athletic  figure 
to  its  utpiost  height,  and  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  that  rang  through  the  vault  in 
prolonged  echoes,  he  cried— 

Powder,  Sir  Knight !  Had  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  visit  here,  I  would  ha’  fired 
my  peirionel  into  that  cask,  and  sent  your 
tools  and  you  a-riding  on  (he  night  air  1” 
Then  Heaven  be  praised  for  this 
prevention  of  thy  murderous  design,” 
exclaimed  the  Knight ;  “  lead  him  away, 
close  up  the  house,  and  guard  him  well, 
I  will  hasten  to  the  council,  and  inform 
them  of  his  capture.” 

To  be  continued .] 


THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 


u  Spirit  of  Momus!  thou’rt  wandering  wide, 

When  I  would  thou  wert  merrily  perch’d  by 
my  side, 

For  I'm  sorely  beset  by  the  blues  : 

Tli  ou  fugitive  elf!  I  adjure  thee,  return  ! 

By  Fielding’s  best  wig,  and  the  ashes  of  Sterne, 
Appear  at  the  call  of  my  muse!” 

It  comes,  with  a  laugh  on  its  rubicond  face  ; 

Methinks,  by  the  way,  it’s  in  pretty  good  case. 
For  a  spirit  unblest  with  a  body  : 

“  On  the  claret  bee’s-wing,”  said  the  sprite, 
“  I  regale ; 

But  I’m  ready  for  all — from  Lafitte  down  to 
ale — 

From  Champagne  to  a  tumbler  of  toddy. 

Then  I’m  not  over-nice,  as  at  least  you  must 
know. 

In  the  rank  of  my  hosts — for  the  lofty  or  low 
Are  alike  to  the  Spirit  of  Mirth  ; 

I  care  not  a  straw  with  whom  I  have  dined. 

Though  a  family  dinner’s  not  much  to  my 
mind. 

And  a  proser’s  a  plague  upon  earth.” 

“  But  where,  my  dear  sprite,  for  this  age  have 
you  been. 

Have  you  plunged  in  the  Danube,  or  danced  on 
the  Seine  ? 

Or  have  taken  in  Lisbon  your  station  ? 

Or  have  flapped  over  Windsor  your  butterfly- 
wings, 

O’er  its  bevy  of  beauties,  and  courtiers,  and 
kings — 

The  wonders  and  wits  of  the  nation  ?” 

“  No;  of  all  climes  for  folly.  Old  England’s 
the  clime ; 

Of  all  times  for  folly,  the  present’s  the  time; 
And  my  game  is  so  plentiful  here. 

That  all  months  are  the  same,  from  December 
to  May ; 

I  can  bag  in  a  minute  enough  for  a  day — 

In  a  day,  bag  enough  for  a  year. 

My  game-bag  has  nooks  for  *  Notes,  Sketches, 
and  Journeys,’ 

By  soldiers  and  sailors,  divines  and  attorneys, 
Through  landscapes  gay,  blooming,  anil 
briary  ; 

And  so,  as  you  seem  rather  pensive  to-night, 

To  dispel  your  blue-devils.  I’ll  briefly  recite 
A  specimen-leaf  from  my  diary  : — 

“  THE  NINTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

Through  smoke-clouds  as  dark  as  a  forest  of 
rooks, 

The  rich  contributions  of  blacksmiths  and 

cooks 


From  the  huge  human  oven  below, 

I  heard  old  St.  Paul’s  gaily  peeling  away  ; 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  It  is  Lord  Mayor’s  Day, 

So  I’ll  go  down  and  look  at  the  Show.’ 

I  spread  out  my  pinions,  and  sprang  on  my 
perch — 

’Twas  the  dragon  on  Bow,  that  odd  sign  of  the 
church. 

The  episcopal  centre  of  action  ; 

All  Cheapside  was  crowded  with  black,  brown, 
and  fair. 

Like  a  harlequin’s  jacket,  or  French  rocqtie- 
laire, 

A  legitimate  Cheapside  attraction. 

Then  rung  through  the  tumult  a  trumpet  so 
shrill, 

That  it  frightened  the  ladies  all  down  Ludgate 
Hill, 

And  the  owlets  in  Ivy  Lane  : 

Then  came  in  their  chariots,  each  face  in  full 
blow. 

The  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  solemn  and  slow. 

All  bombazine,  hag-wig,  and  chain. 

Then  came  tumbril-shaped  city  machine. 

With  a  lord  mayor  so  fat  that  he  made  the 
coach  lean'. 

Lord  Waithman  was  scarcely  a  brighter 
man : — 

The  wits  said  the  old  groaning  waggon  of 
state. 

Which  for  ages  has  carried  lord  mayors  of  such 
weight. 

To-day  would  break  down  with  a  lighter¬ 
man. 

Then,  proud  as  a  prince,  at  the  head  ©f  his 
band, 

Rode  the  city  field-marshal,  with  truncheon  in 
hand. 

Though  his  epaulettes  lately  are  gone  : 

But  he’s  still  fine  enough  to  astonish  the  cits, 

And  drive  the  (Economists  out  of  their  wits, 

From  Lords  Waithman  and  Wood,  to 
Lord  John. 

But  I  now  left  the  pageant — wits,  worthies, 
and  all — 

And  flew  through  the  smoke  to  the  roof  of 
Guildhall, 

And  perched  on  the  grand  chandelier  : 

The  dinner  was  stately  ,  the  tables  were  full— 

There  sat,  multiplied  by  three  thousand,  John 
Bull, 

Resolved  to  make  all  disappear. 

And  then  came  the  speeches  ;  Lord  Hunter  was 
fine — 

Lord  Wood,  finer  still— Lord  Thompson,  di¬ 
vine — 

The  sheriffs  were  Ciceros  a-piece  ; 

Lord  Crowther  was  sick,  but  he  managed  to 
eat, 

What,  if  races  were  feasts,  would  have  won 
him  the  plate ; 

But  he  tossed  off  a  bumper  to  Greece. 

Then  all  was  enchantment — all  hubbub  and 
smiles — 

The  wit  of  Old  Jewry,  the  grace  of  St  Giles, 

The  force  of  the  Billingsgate  tongue; 

lill  the  eloquent  Lord  Mayor,  demanding — 
‘  Who  malts  ?’ 

The  understood  sign  for  beginning  the  waltz — 

In  a  fright  through  the  ceiling  I  sprung  !” 

Monthly  Mag. 


Zeno,  of  all  virtues,  made  choice  of 
silence  :  (<  For,  by  it,”  said  he,  et  I  hear 
other  men’s  imperfections,  and  conceal 
ray  own. 
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entreats  Csesar  to  give  the  Romans  their 
freedom,  which  is,  of  course,  refused  ;  he 
then  respectfully  bids  his  royal  sire 
fC  adieu,”  and  leaves  all  contention  to 
the  other  personages  of  the  drama, — 
Caesar  selon  les  regies  is  killed  behind 
the  scenes,  and  Cassius  enters  to  tell  his 
magnanimous  comrades  that  his  hand 
struck  the  blow  ;  Antony  demands  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
m  .  i  •  T.u  j  .•  emperor — the  people  are  unanimous  and 

The  introduction  of  the  dramatic  per-  the  terrors  of  tragedy  are  consummated. 

Voltaire  is  so  deservedly  admired  as  a 


—  Rien  ne  seroit  done  plus  absurde  que  de 
vouloir  ,a  cet  e'gard  imposer  a  toutes  les 
nations  le  me  me  systeme,  quand  il  s  agit 
d' adapter  l' art  universel  au gout  de  chaque 
pays,  iartimmortel  aux  mccurs  du  temps 
des  modifications  tres  importantes  sont 
inevitables. 

Mad.  de  Staelv S.ur  l’ Art Dramatiqne. 


formances  of  other  countries  into  our  own, 
may  be  considered  the  best  mode  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  knowledge  of  language  that 
could  be  adopted  ;  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  alone  the  French  drama  should  be 
encouraged  in  our  metropolis.  But  we 
should  be  cautious,  lest  we  admit  the 
French  dramatists  as  arbiters  of  eloquence 
or  models  of  grandeur.  Their  comic 
writers  are  certainly  entitled  to  much 
praise,  although  their  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutice  of  things  has  not  unoften  restricted 
their  genius.  In  the  vaudeville,  where 
the  repartee,  the  quibble,  or  inuendo,  are 
in  requisition,  they  certainly  excel, — but 


philosopher  and  a  wit,  that  it  appears 
anomalous  he  should  have  so  completely 
failed  when  he  aspired  to  the  title  of  a 
tragic  poet ;  for  when  compared  to  Shak- 
speare,  he  is  neither  tragic  nor  is  he  a 
poet ;  and  when  it  is  considered  with 
what  severity  he  criticised  the  master^ 
pieces  of  the  Greek  and  English  stage,  his 
own  errors  are  the  less  pardonable.  It 
would  still  be  great  injustice  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  so  illustrious  an  individual,  to 
assert  that  his  tragedies  might  have  been 
spared  :  although  every  incident  which  is 
contained  in  his  Theatre  displays  a  de¬ 


in  the  progressive  development  of  acha-  (0  ^  virlue  SQ  b  the 

raeter  where  nature  should  be  portrayed,  .  of  his  country-consistency, 

ihotr  am  cpmmn  cnpppcstii  I  np  camp  r  ...  e>  O.  .  .  -  „  ,  r. 


they  are  seldom  successful,  The^same 
may  be  said  of  the  artistes  ;  they  excel  in 
trifles,  and  in  depicting  incidents  that  are 
not  dramatic  :  the  lover  hastens  to  the 
idol  of  his  affections,  the  fervency  of  his 
passion,  and  the  haste  of  his  journey,  are 
denoted  by  the  dust  on  his  shoes  ;  and 
there  are  critics  who  have  extolled  the 
actor  for  thus  observing  an  incident  so 


still  he  has  given  many  instances  of  bril¬ 
liant  oratory,  and  some  of  considerable 
dramatic  effect ;  the  entre  of  Cassius  with 
the  dagger,  who  exclaims, 

“  C’en  est  fait,  il  n’est  plus,” 

is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Macbeth.  But 
an  excellence  of  this  nature  is  not  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  insipid  monotony  which 


natural.  His  tone  is  invariably  hurried  pervades  almost  every  scene  ;  and  no 
and  querulous,  and  it  is  construed  as  apology  can  be  made  for  the  unclassic 
impassioned.  The  walking  gentlemen  manner  in  which  he  has  remodelled  the 
assume  their  hats  when  the  scene  repre-  character  of  Brutus,  whom  he  describes 
sents  a  street,  and  the  ladies  contribute  to  on  his  knees,  supplicating  Ceesar.  He 
the  effect  of  the  drama,  by  their  disCrimi-  evidently  considered  that  the  hero  was 
nation  in  costumes  adapted  to  the  parlour  Caesar,  and  all  the  other  characters  should 
and  the  promenade.  It  i]eeds  but  little  be  subordinate  to  him  ;  and  to  give  gran- 
penetration  to  discover  that  a  strict  atten-  deur  and  dignity  to  Caesar  was  the  best 
tion  to  the  less  dramatic  parts  of  their  art,  possible  way  of  calling  forth  the  sympa- 
is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  their  inca-  thies  of  an  audience;  when  an  individual, 
pacity  to  excel  in  those  of  more  import-  ((  si  grande  e  illustre was  murdered 
ance.  by  the  confederacy  of  his  senate,  it  was 

Voltaire,  who  taught  his  countrymen  to  the  duty  of  every  aristocrat  to  weep  for 
despise  Shakspeare  as  au  fc  enlightened  Caesar,  and  Voltaire  loved  aristocracy  ! 
barbarian,”  could  not  be  supposed  ca-  Dramatic  literature  has  attained  the 
pable  of  writing  dramatic  pieces  himself,  highest  possible  excellence  in  every 
When  we  compare  his  La  Mart  deCcesar  country  in  Europe:  if  it  is  the  genius  of 
with  the  “  Julius  Caesar”  of  our  poet,  one  country  to  invent  and  of  another  to 
the  total  incapacity  of  the  philosopher  of  imitate, — if  the  writers  of  one  nation  are 
Ferney  to  depict  the  emotions  of  tragedy  pre-eminent  in  portraying  the  terrors  of 
is  sufficiently  evident :  Brutus  is  not  the  tragedy,  and  those  of  another  in  delineat- 


stern  disciple  of  Cato,  as  represented  by 
Shakspeare,  nor  is  Cassius,  his  impassion¬ 
ed  colleague  in  the  cause  of  liberty. — 
Brutus  having  discovered  Csesar  to  be  his 
father,  could  not  be  supposed  to  commit 
patricide  on  a  Parisian  stage,  he  therefore 


ing  the  humours  of  comedy,  we  should 
award  the  merit  due  to  each  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  nation  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  literature  and  manners  of  those 
of  another.  Foreign  performances  should 
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everywhere  be  patronized,  as  they  tend 
to  remove  that  prejudice  and  enmity 
which  is  so  often  displayed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  rival  kingdom.  A  country 
which  appreciates  the  merits  of  another, 
increases  its  intellectual  resources  and 
strengthens  its  political  greatness,  g.m.b. 


ADIEU  TO  THE  CHARLEYS. 


“  When  honest  watchmen  are  (alas  !  were) 
all  asleep.”  Fielding. 

“  The  Charleys  were  my  darlings.” — 

Old  Song  revived. 


Adieu  to  the  Charleys,  whose  slumbers 
Or  real  or  fictitious,  ne’er  more 
Shall  be  lauded  in  prose  or  in  numbers  ; 
Those  slumbers  (so  harmless)  are  o’er  ! 

No  more  shall  young  beaux  scale  the  area, 

And  the  depths  of  the  coal-hole  explore  ; 
When  Dolly,  or  Sally,  or  Mary, 

For  her  confident  swain  oped  the  door — 

While  Charley  sate  nodding  and  blinking, 

A  Cerberus  silenced  by  beer  ; 

Or  appearing  to  wink,  or  else  winking, 

Nor  beheld  aught  suspicious  so  near. 

No  more  shall  the  daughter  of  Venus 
Give  Charley  the  sign  to  walk  on, 

Crying,  “Oh!  there  is  nothing  between  us,” 
And  in  “light  o’  love”  language  talk  on. 

No  more  shall  the  pupil  of  Isis, 

Or  pupil  of  Cam,  reel  before 
A  Charley,  in  “  vein  of  CambyseB” 

Denouncing,  and  floor’d  but  to  floor — 

From  the  cellar  of  Cider  returning, 

A  captive  not  easily  caught, 

With  vengeance,  and  wine,  and  rum  burning. 
Before  the  night-constable  brought. 

O  then  ’twas  sublime  and  imposing 
To  look  on  and  behold  (if  at  large) 
lihadamanthus,  in  leathern  chair  dozing. 
Blotter  forth,  “  Now  bring  up  the  next 
charge.” 

Then  was  eloquence  maudlin’  exerted, 

In  speech  stopp’d  by  many  a  hiccup, 

College  syllogisms  often  inverted, 

Till  the  doom  was  pronounced — “  Make  it 
up  !” 

An  eye  for  an  eye  was  not  wanted, 

Soft  smiles  took  the  place  of  grim  frowns, 
The  sovereign  was  readily  granted, 

Or  crowns  proved  a  plaister  for  crowns. 

O  those  are  the  nights  that  are  over, 

Nights,  like  Troy,  that  we  ne’er  more  shall 
view. 

While  damsel,  and  toper,  and  lover, 

Exclaim,  “  My  sweet  Charleys,  adieu  !” 

New  Mon. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

In  our  last  we  mentioned,  that,  among 
the  illustrations  to  The  Gem,  there  was  a 
fine  one  from  Wilkie.  The  picture  pos¬ 
sesses  the  same  skill  and  fidelity  to  nature 
which  characterises,  and  is  alone  to  be 


found  in,  the  productions  of  the  above 
master  ;  and  the  paper  that  accompanies 
it  is  worthy  of  its  subject, — its  length 
allows  us  to  introduce  it  here ;  but  we 
will  first  endeavour  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  minutiae  of  the  paint¬ 
ing',  which  represents  the  inmates  of  a 
cottage,  busy  with  preparation  for  the 
Sabbath  morning.  The  principal  actors 
in  the  scene,  are  a  grand-dad  and  his  an¬ 
cient  mate  :  the  old  codger  is  seated  snugly 
by  the  fireside,  with  night-cap  on  head, 
from  beneath  which  are  seen  escaping 
a  few  thin  <e  lint  white  locks/’  that  mark 
conspicuously  the  possessor  to  be  on  the 
‘  wrong  side  of  sixty  engaged  in  strop¬ 
ping  the  razor  that  is  to  separate  the.week’s 
bristles  that  line  his  double  dimpled  chin  ; 
his  broad  face,  full  of  animation,  is  turned 
towards  his  good  dame,  labouring  with 
all  her  might  upon  the  begrimed  features 
of  their  visitant  grand-child,  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  all  the  torments  that  strong  ‘yellow’ 
can  inflict  upon  the  organs  of  vision.  His 
painful  cries  for  mercy  arrests  the  good 
old  man’s  attention,  and  he  inclines  an  ear 
of  pity  to  the  wail  of  the  youthful  scion 
of  his  humble  house.  The  floor  is  strewed 
with  all  sorts  of  utensils  that  our  painter 
knows  so  well  how  to  distribute  with 
effect  ;  beneath  the  table  lies  the  faithful 
house  dog  ;  and  upon  its  top  is  inclined 
the  silvered  pane,  propt  up  for  its  master’s 
use  with  divers  volumes.  Having  faintly 
outlined  the  subject  of  Saturday  Night , 
we  will  let  a  more  skilful  master  give  the 
finishing  touch. 

“  There  is  a  Saturday  Night — 1  speak 
not  to  the  admirers  of  Burns — erotically 
or  theologically  considered  ;  his  of  the 
‘c  Cotter’s”  may  be  a  very  charming  pic¬ 
ture,  granting  it  to  be  but  half  true.  Nor 
speak  I  now  of  the  Saturday  Night,  at  Sea, 
which  Dibdin  hath  dressed  up  with  a  gusto 
more  poignant  .to  the  mere  nautical  palate 
of  un-Calvinized  South  Britons.  Nor 
that  it  is  marketing  night  with  the  pretty 
tripping  Servant-maids  ail  over  London, 
who,  with  judicious  and  economic  eye, 
select  the  white  and  well-blown  fillet,  that 
the  blue-aproned  commander  of  the  calf 
can  safely  recommend  as  “  prime  veal,” 
and  which  they  are  to  be  sure  not  to 
over-brown  on  the  morrow.  Nor  speak 
I  of  the  hard-handed  Artisan,  who  on  this 
night  receives  the  pittance  which  is  to 
furnish  the  neat  Sabbatical  dinner — not 
always  reserved  with  Judaical  rigor  for 
that  laudable  purpose,  but  broken  in 
upon,  perchance,  by  inviting  pot  of  ale, 
satisfactory  to  the  present  orifice.  These 
are  alleviatory,  care-consoling.  But  the 
Hebdomadal  Finale  which  I  contemplate 
hath  neither  comfort  nor  alleviation  in  it ; 
I  pronounce  it,  from  memory,  altogether 
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punitive,  and  to  be  abhorred.  It  is — Sa¬ 
turday  night  to  the  School-boy  ! 

Cleanliness,  saith  some  sage  man,  is 
next  to  Godliness.  It  may  be  ;  but  how 
it  came  to  sit  so  very  near  is  the  marvel. 
Methinks  some  of  the  more  human  virtues 
might  have  put  in  for  a  place  before  it. 
Justice  —  Humanity  — Temperance — are 
positive  qualities  ;  the  courtesies  and  little 
civil  offices  of  life,  had  I  been  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  to  that  Court,  should  haye 
sat  above  the  salt  in  preference  to  a  mere 
negation.  I  confess  there  is  something 
wonderfully  refreshing,  in  warm  countries, 
in  the  act  of  ablution.  Those  Mahometan 
washings— how  cool  to  the  imagination  ! 
but  in  all  these  superstitions,  the  action 
itself,  if  not  the  duty,  is  voluntary.  But 
to  be  washed  perforce  ;  to  have  a  de¬ 
testable  flannel  rag  soaked  in  hot  water, 
and  redolent  of  the  very  coarsest  coarse 
soap,  ingrained  with  hard  beads  for  tor¬ 
ment,  thrust  into  your  mouth,  eyes,  nos¬ 
trils — positively  Burking  you,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  cleansing — substituting  soap  for 
dirt,  the  worst  dirt  of  the  two — making 
your  poor  red  eyes  smart  all  night,  that 
they  might  look  out  brighter  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  morn,  for  their  clearness  was  the 
effect  of  pain  more  than  cleanliness. — 
Could  this  be  true  religion  ? 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel.  I  am  always  disposed  to  add,  so 
are  those  of  Grand-mothers.  Mine — the 
Print  has  made  her  look  rather  too  young 
— had  never-failing  pretexts  of  tormenting 
children  for  their  good.  I  was  a  chit  then  ; 
and  I  well  remember  when  a  fly  had  got 
into  a  corner  of  my  eye,  and  I  was  com¬ 
plaining  of  it  to  her,  the  old  lady  deli¬ 
berately  pounded  two  ounces  or  more  of 
the  finest  loaf  sugar  that  could  be  got, 
and  making  me  hold  open  the  eye  as 'wide 
as  I  could — all  innocent  of  her  purpose — 
she  blew  from  delicate  white  paper,  with 
a  full  breath,  the  whole  saccharine  con¬ 
tents  into  the  part  afflicted,  saying, — 
(e  There,  now  the  fly  is  out.”  ’Twas  most 
true — a  legion  of  blue-bottles,  with  the 
prince  of  flies  at  their  head,  must  have 
dislodged  with  the  torrent  and  deluge  of 
tears  which  followed.  I  kept  my  own 
counsel,  and  my  fly  in  my  eye  when  I 
had  got  one,  in  future,  without  troubling 
her  dulcet  applications  for  the  remedy. 
Then  her  medicine-case  was  a  perfect  ma¬ 
gazine  of  tortures  for  infants.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  the  compa¬ 
ratively  tender  drenches  which  young 
internals  require — her  potions  were  any 
thing  but  milk  for  babes.  Then  her 
sewing  up  of  a  cut  finger — pricking  a 
whitloe  before  it  was  ripe,  because  she 
could  not  see  well, — with  the  aggravation 
of  the  pitying  tone  she  did  it  in. 


Bnt  of  all  her  nostrums — rest  her  soul — ■ 
nothing  came  up  to  the  Saturday  Night’s 
flannel — that  rude  fragment  of  a  Witney- 
blanket, — Wales  spins  none  so  coarse — 
thrust  into  the  corners  of  a  weak  child’s 
eye,  with  soap  that  might  have  absterged 
an  Ethiop,  whitened  the  hands  of  Duncan’s 
she- murderer,  and  scowered  away  Original 
Sin  itself.  A  faint  image  of  my  penance 
you  see  in  the  Print — but  the  Artist  has 
sunk  the  flannel — the  Age,  I  suppose,  is 
too  nice  to  bear  it :  and  he  has  faintly 
shadowed  the  expostulatory  suspension  of 
the  razor-strap  in  the  hand  of  my  Grand¬ 
father,  when  my  pains  and  clamours  had 
waxed  intolerable.  Peace  to  the  shades 
of  them  both  !  and  if  their  well-meaning 
souls  had  need  of  cleansing  when  they 
quitted  earth,  may  the  process  of  it  have 
been  milder  than  that  of  my  old  Purga¬ 
torial  Saturday  Night’s  path  to  the  Sab¬ 
batical  rest  of  the  morrow  ! 


LONDON  BRIDGE.* 

This  venerable  structure  is  now  about 
to  be  relieved,  after  doing  permanent 
duty  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  ; 
and  as  soon  as  its  successor  is  ready  to 
assume  office,  will  retire  from  the  busy 
scene  where  it  has  witnessed  so  many  and 
such  strange  events.  Here,  “  at  the  gate 
of  the  brigg  of  London,”  did  the  citizens 
meet  their  ill-starred-  king,  Richard  the 
Second,  and  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  palmy  days  when  fortune  shone 
upon  him,  “  When  they  presented  him 
with  a  mylk-whyte  stede,  sadled  and 
bridled,  and  trapped  with  cloth  of  golde 
and  redde,  parted  togedre  ;  and  the  quene 
a  palfrey  all  whyte,  and  in  the  same  way 
trapped  in  whyte  and  redde,  while  all  the 
condites  were  ronnen  with  wyne  both 
whyte  and  redde,  for  all  manner  of  peple 
to  drynke  of.”  Little  did  he  dream, 
amidst  the  splendour  and  festivity  of  that 
scene,  of  that  other  and  dismal  entry 
which  he  was  yet  to  make  into  that  self¬ 
same  city,  when 

“  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 

After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  bis  prattle  to  be  tedious, 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men’s 
eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard  :  no  man  cried  ‘  God 
save  him  !’ 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 
Which,  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combatting  with  tears  &  smiles — 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience — 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 
steeled 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 
•  melted, 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him  !” 
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- - -  Change  we  the  scene  ;  it  grows 

too  melancholy  ! 

In  the  year  of  grace,  1536,  when  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  was  covered  with  houses  over¬ 
hanging  the  pent-up  turbulent  stream — as 
if  the  ordinary  dangers  of  life  were 
not  sufficient,  that  men  should,  out  of 
their  ingenuity,  invent  new  ones,  desert 
terra-firma,  and,  like  so  many  beavers, 
perch  their  dwellings  upon  a  crazy  bridge 
— Sir  William  Howilt,  citizen  of  London, 
and  cloth-worker,  inhabited  one  of  those 
temptations  of  Providence.  His  only  child, 
a  pretty  little  girl,  was  playing  with  a 
servant  at  a  window  over  the  water,  and 
fell  into  the  dangerous  rapids,  which  even 
now-a-days  it  is  counted  a  kind  of  feat  to 
shoot.  Many  a  one  beheld  the  fearful 
sight,  in  the  helplessness  of  terror,  with¬ 
out  dreaming  of  venturing  into  the  stream 
But  there  was  one  to  whom  the  life  of  the 
perishing  child  was  dearer  than  his  own, 
and  that  was  the  apprentice  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hewitt.  He  leaped  into  the  perilous 
water  after  his  youthful  mistress,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  bold  heart  and  a  strong  arm, 
bore  her  in  safety  to  the  shore  ; — and  he 
had  his  reward.  Years  rolled  on,  and 
each  succeeding  one  brought  wealth  to  the 
father,  and  grace  and  loveliness  to  the 
noble-minded  daughter.  Such  was  the 
fame  of  her  beauty,  that  even  in  that  aris¬ 
tocratic  age,  the  gallant  and  far-descend¬ 
ed  chivalry  of  the  laud  were  rival  suiters 
for  the  hand  of  the  merchant  queen  of 
hearts.  But  fairer  in  her  eyes  was  the 
’prentice-cap  of  the  daring  youth  who  had 
snatched  her  from  the  whirling  waters, 
than  the  coronet  of  the  peer  ;  and,  with 
the  single-minded  disinterestedness  of  a 
genuine  woman,  she  gave  to  her^entitled 
preserver,  Edward  Osborne,  the  hand  and 
the  heart  which  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  heir  of  the  lofty  house  of  Talbot,  had 
sighed  for  in  vain.  Well  did  her  lover 
vindicate  her  choice  !  Edward  Osborne 
was  a  nobleman  born, — -of  God’s  crea¬ 
tion,  not  man’s  ; — he  rose,  by  successful 
industry,  to  the  highest  honours  of  that 
city,  whose  merchants  are  the  paymasters 
of  the  rulers  of  the  earth.  And  from  the 
city-beauty,  to  whom  faith  and  love  were 
dearer  than  titles  and  wealth,  and  the  mer- 
chant-’prentice,  who  perilled  his  life  as 
frankly  in  the  cause  of  the  helpless,  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  ever  did  high¬ 
born  youth  for  fame  and  glory,  and  golden 
spurs,  descends,  by  a  lineage  more  truly 
noble  than  if  he  sprung  from  the  most 
heroic  stock  of  crowned  robbers  that  ever 
troubled  the  world  with  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  George-William-Frederick  Os¬ 
borne,  Duke  of  Leeds ! 


AUTUMN. 
For  the  Olio. 


Is  there  a  feeling  brings  peace  to  the  soul. 
Mental  wounds  healing  with  fairy  controul  ? 
’Tis  that  of  the  autumn-breeze,  placid  and 
strong. 

Spinning  its  melodies  wildly  along  ! 

Is  there  a  moment  that  gives  to  the  heart, 

Sick  with  Care’s  torment,  relief  from  the  smart  ? 
’Tis  when  the  healthy  wind  red  Autumn  breathes 
Round  the  despairing  mind  calm&hope  wreaths. 


Is  there  an  hour  in  life  without  care, 

When  Fancy’s  wild  dowr  hangs  dim  in  the  air? 
’Tis  when  Autumn  has  thrown  o’er  life  its 
calm  hue. 

And  Age,  as  it  hastens  on,  mellows  the  view. 


Oh  !  many  a  thought  is  found  swelling  Youth’s 
joy. 

Though  many  a  sorrow  round  throws  its  alloy  ! 


Age  has  less  wildness,  but  Youth  has  more  woe; 
October’s  fair  sunshine’s  more  true  than  J  une’s 
glow. 


Yet  there’s  that  in  the  sunshine  which  June 
conducts  down, 

May  with  young  hearts  combine  chasing  care’s 
frown ; 

Tho’  thunder  and  storm  surround,  Beauty  is 
there. 

Smiling  on  all  around  graces  so  lair. 


Give  to  Youth  the  Summer ;  to  Age,  Autumn’s 
balm  ; 

Youth  should  have  feeling,  and  Age  should 
have  calm  ; 

The  storm  and  the  sunshine  to  Y outh  pleasure 
bring,  . 

And  Age  plucks  a  calm  divine  from  Autumn’s 
wing.  R.  Jarman. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PERSON  OF 
CROMWELL. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  in  early  life 
of  a  robust  make  and  constitution,  and 
his  aspect  manly,  though  clownish.  At 
a  later  period,  he  became  what  Noble 
calls  rather  a  coarse-looking  man.” 
He  had  suffered  much  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  military  life,  from  the  anxiety  which 
surrounded  the  high  station  to  which  he 
ultimately  attained,  and  perhaps  from 
the  disappointments  incident  to  an  ambi¬ 
tion  which  aspired  to  a  still  more  lofty 
eminence.  His  countenance  was  usually 
weather-beaten,  his  complexion  sallow, 
his  features  strongly  marked,  and  his 
nose  of  a  flaming  red.  In  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  Butler’s  Remains,  it  is  said  that 
‘  ‘  Cromwell  wants  neither  wardrobe  nor 
armour ;  his  face  was  naturally  buff,  and 
his  skin  may  furnish  you  with  a  rusty 
coat  of  mail ;  you  would  think  he  had 
been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned 
alive.”  There  is  much  more  abuse  of 
this  contemptible  kind  to  be  found  in 
other  royalist  writers,  who,  when  the 
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government  was  restored,  though  they 
could  not  supply  too  strong  food  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  appetite  for  revenge  which  the 
severities  of  the  Protectorate  had  excited. 
It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  however,  that 
his  physiognomy  must  have  presented  a 
particular  conformation.  Clarendon  says 
“that  he  had  something  singular  and 
ungracious  in  his  look  and  appearance.” 
And  a  lady,  who  records  her  recollections 
of  him  in  the  Annual  Register,  remarks, 
that  when  she  saw  him,  his  face  was 
very  pale,  and  his  nose  of  a  deep  red.* 
But,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  point  of  look,  manner,  and  ex¬ 
pression,  he  left  every  other  competitor 
far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  fame  and 
power.  He  rose  to  a  rank  higher  than 
any  subject  in  England  had  ever  enjoy¬ 
ed,  carried  with  him  the  approbation  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  people, 
commanded  the  applause  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  and  has  left  a  name  which  will 
in  all  future  times  continue  to  hold  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  Constable  s  Miscel. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

Ere  this  we  intended  to  have  recorded 
the  following  curious  letter,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  provincial 
journal,  but  other  matter  arrested  our 
purpose.  If  it  is  not  authentic,  it  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of 
our  great  bard. 

“  To  Mistress  Judith  Hathaway,  with  mie 
“  heartie  commendations. 

“  Good  Cozen  Judith, — 1  am,  out 
of  necessitie,  to  enact  the  part  of  secre- 
tarie  to  my  wife,  or  shee  would  have 
payd  her  own  dett ;  for  in  trying  to  save 
a  little  robin  from  the  tiger  jaws  of  puss, 
her  foote  slipped,  and  her  righte  wriste 
therebie  put  out  of  joynte,  which  hath 
bin  soe  paynful  as  to  bring  on  a  feaver, 
and  has  left  her  dellicat  frame  verie  weake 
and  feeble  ;  wherefore  I  have  taken  her 
a  countrie  loging,  in  a  house  adjoyning 
the  paddock  of  Sir  Waulter  Ruwleigh, 

*  His  eyebrows,  we  are  told,  were  large 
and  shaggy,  his  countenance  approaching  to 
the  circular,  and  the  features  already  so  often 
mentioned,  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
beholder.  When  Major-General  Massey  was 
introduced  to  the  presence-chamber  at  the 
Hague,  after  his  escape  from  England,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  violent  death  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  Marquis  of  Mostrose,  by  way  of 
drollery,  asked  him  “  how  Oliver’s  nose  did  ?’• 
Clement  Walker  says,  that  when  Cromwell 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire,  in  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  London  apprentices,  '*  his  nose 
looked  as  prodigiously  upon  you  as  a  comet,” 
and  speaking  of  the  government  making  trea¬ 
son  no  treason,  he  adds,  that  should  the 
House  vote  that  “  Oliver’s  nose  is  a  ruby,  they 
would  expect  you  to  swear  it  and  fight  for  it.” 


at  Iselinton,  where  that  great  man,  shut 
in,  often  regales  himself  with  a  pipe  of 
his  new  plant,  called  tibacca,  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  whole  world  is  too  nar- 
rowe  for  his  thought,  which  I  hear  hel- 
peth  it  much,  and  may  be  sed  for  a 
trueth  to  enable  to  drawe  light  from 
smoke.  In  an  evening,  he  sumtymes 
condesends  to  fumigate  my  rurale  ar- 
boure  withe  it  ;  and  betweene  everie 
blast  makes  newe  discovries,  and  con¬ 
trives  new  settlements  in  mye  lyltle  globe. 

“  Mie  Romeo  and  Juliett — partlie  a 
child  of  vour’s,  for  in  its  cradle  you  had 
the  fondlyng  of  it — -is  now  oute  of  leding 
stryngs,  and  newlie  launched  in’o  the 
world,  and  will  shortlie  kiss  your  faire 
hand.  I  think  mie  Nurse  must  remind 
}7ou  of  ould  Deborah,  at  Charlecot— -I 
owne  she  was  mie  moddel  ;  and  in  mie 
Apothecary,  you  will  discover  ould  Gas- 
trel,  neere  the  church  at  Stratford  ;  but 
to  make  amendes  for  borrowing  him  for 
mie  scene,  I  have  got  him  severall  pre¬ 
served  serpents,  stuffed  byrdes,  and  other 
rare  foraign  productions,  from  the  late 
circumnavigators. 

“And  soe  poor  Burton,  my  ould  school¬ 
master,  is  gone  to  that f  bourne  from  which 
noe  traviller  returns.’  I  fancy  I  still  see 
him,  when  evry  Munday  morning,  as 
was  constantlie  his  custome,  he  gave  a 
newe  pointe  to  his  sprygges  of  byrch, 
growen  blunted  in  theservyce  of  the  for¬ 
gone  week, — a  practice  felt  throw  the 
whole  schoole  from  top  to  bottome. 
****** 

“  You  may  soon  look  to  heare  from 
your  crippled  kinswoman,  whose  limm  is 
muche  restored  by  Sir  Christopher  Hat¬ 
ton’s  poultise  ;  soe  fare  ye  well,  and  let 
us  live  in  your  remembrance,  as  you  as¬ 
suredly  doe  in  that  of  your  sincere  and 
levying  cozen, 

“  William  Shakspere. 

“  From  mie  Loginge  at  Iselinton, 

“  June  12  mo.  155.” 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 

The  mention  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Postmaster  of  England  occurs  in  1581. 
In  1635  King  Charles  the  First  directed 
his  “  Postmaster  of  England  for  foreign 
parts”  to  open  a  communication,  by  run¬ 
ning  posts,  between  London  and  "Edin¬ 
burgh,  Chester,  Holyhead,  Exeter,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Ireland,  &c.  In  1653-4  the 
post-office  revenues  were  farmed  by  the 
Council  of  State  and  Protector  at  10,000/. 
per  annum.  In  1656  the  Parliament 
made  some  enactments  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  general  Post-office,  which  was 
established  at  the  Restoration  in  1660, 
and  from  that  period  has  only  changed 
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by  a  perpetual  growth  of  activity  and 
usefulness.  The  mail  was  first  conveyed 
by  stage-coaches  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1785  ;  and  in  1789  no  less  than  30,000/. 
was  added  to  the  revenue  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mail-coaches. 


The  progressive  increase  of  the  Post 
Office  receipts  has  been  as  follows  : 


1664  .  £21,000 
1674  . .  43,000 
1685  . .  65,000 
1688  . .  76,318 
1697  .  .  90,505 
1710  .  .111,461 
1715  .  .145,227 


1723  .  £201,804 
1744  . .  235,492 
1764  ..  281,535 
1775  . .  345,321 
1785  . .  463,753 
1793  . .  607,268 
1816  .  .2067,940 
Gent.  Mag. 


MAHOMMEDAN  FORBEARANCE. 

With  whatever  contempt  a  Christian 
may  regard  the  faith  of  Mahommed,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  strictness  with  which  the 
observance  of  religious  ceremonies  is  en¬ 
forced,  the  alacrity  with  which  the  per¬ 
formance  of  moral  duties  is  distinguished, 
and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Koran  by 
most  of  his  followers,  might  be  usefully 
imitated  by  the  professors  of  purer  doc¬ 
trines.  A  singular  instance  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  arising  from  the  powerful  influence 
of  religious  principles,  is  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  caliphs  : — A  slave  one  day, 
during  a  repast,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
let  fall  a  dish,  which  he  was  handing  to 
the  caliph  Hassan,  who  was  severely 
scalded  by  the  accident.  The  trembling 
wretch  instantly  felt  on  his  knees,  and 
quoting  the  Koran,  exclaimed,  “  Paradise 
is  promised  to  those  who  restrain  their 
anger.” — <(  I  am  not  angry  with  thee,” 
replied  ihe  caliph,  with  a  meekness  as 
exemplary  as  it  was  rare.  e<  And  for 
those  who  forgive  offences,”  continued 
the  slave.— “  I  forgive  thine,”  answered 
the  caliph.  “  But  above  all,  for  those 
who  return  good  for  evil,”  adds  the  slave. 
“  I  set  thee  at  liberty,”  rejoins  the  caliph, 
<f  and  give  thee  ten  dinars.”  h.b.a. 


CELESTIAL  OBSERVATION. 

A  most  beautiful  triangle  may  be  seen 
in  the  sky  in  the  evening,  formed  bv  the 
moon  and  two  stars,  which  travel  as  ma¬ 
thematically  by  the  laws  of  gravity  as  by 
those  of  geometry. 

Venus,  as  the  evening  star,  is  (the 
moon  excepted)  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  heavens,  surpassing  in 
brightness  Jupiter,  near  which  it  may  be 
discerned  during  the  month.  joida. 

Nov.  1829. 


HUDIBRAS. 

Not  only  the  year,  but  almost  the  very 
day,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  may  be  ascertained  by  a 


reference  to  Pepy’s  Diary,  in  which  we 
find  that  as  the  poem,  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  was  the  universal  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1662,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  copy,  but  by  no  means 
participated  in  the  general  admiration  of 
its  humour.— Ib. 


Hfus'tnittons  at 

The  Names  of  the  Kinges,  Princes , 
Dukes,  Marquis,  Earles  and  Barones , 
slaine  in  the  tyme  of  the  variance 
hetweene  the  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  Yorke ,  for  the  Crowne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  duringe  the  space  of  fiftie  fours 
yeares .* 

( For  the  Olio.) 

KINGES. 

Henry  VI.  slaine  in  the  Tower. 

Edward  V.  slaine  in  the  same. 

Richard  III.  at  Bosworth  fielde. 

DUKES 

Of  Glocester,  at  Burye. 

Suffolk,  upon  ihe  sea. 

Sommersett,  at  St.  Albans. 

Yorke,  at  Wakefielde. 

Sommersett,  at  Hexham. 

Sommersett,  at  Tewkesbury. 
Buckingham,  at  Northampton. 

Exeter,  upon  the  sea. 

Clarence,  in  the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  at  Salisbury. 

Yorke,  in  the  Tower. 

Norfolk,  at  Bosworth  fielde. 

MARQUIS. 

The  Marquis  Montague,  at  Barnett. 

EARLES. 

Of  Northumberland,  at  St.  Albans. 
Oxford,  at  the  Tower  Hill. 

Wiltshire,  at  Mortimer’s  Cross. 
Devonshire,  at  Yorke. 
Northumberland,  at  Taunton  Fries. 
Devonshire,  at  Bridgwater. 

Rivers,  at  Coventrie. 

Rivers,  at  Pomfrett. 

Devonshire,  at  Tewkesbury. 
Warwick,  at  Barnett  Fries. 

Worcester  at  the  Tower  Hill. 
Salisbury,  at  Pomfrett. 

Pembrooke,  at  Northampton. 
Rutland,  at  Wakefielde. 

Lincolne,  at  Stokefielde. 

Warwick,  at  the  Tower  Hill. 
Shrewesburye,  at  Northampton. 

VISCOUNTE. 

Viscounte  Beaumont,  at  Northampton. 


*  Extracted  from  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum. 
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BARONS. 

The  Lord  St.  John,  at  Tewkesbury. 
Clifford,  at  St.  Albans. 

Clifford,  at  Taunton  Fries. 
Fitzwalter,  at  Fferribrigge. 
Wells,  at  Taunton  fielde. 
Egremont,  at  Northampton. 
Lovell,  at  Stokefield. 

Rosse,  at  Hexham. 
Hungerforde,  at  Salisburye. 
Wenlock,  at  Tewkesburye. 
Audley,  at  Blower  Heath. 
Wells,  at  Lincolne. 
Willoughbie,  at  Staunford. 
Rugemond  Guy,  at  Leicester, 
Sialis,  at  London. 

Dairio,  at  Taunton  field. 
Audley,  at  the  Tower  Hill. 
Banbury,  at  Banbury. 
Hastinges,  in  the  Tower. 
Fitzwalter,  at  Dalys. 

Bonhill,  at  St.  Albans. 
Cromw'eil,  at  Barnett. 

Saye,  at  Barnett. 

Fferrys,  at  Bosworth  fielde. 

-  H.W.D. 

WARRANT  FOR  BEHEADING  CHARLES  I. 


At  the  high  Co’rt  of  Justice  for  the  try  - 
inge  and  judginge  of  Charles  Steuart, 
King  of  England,  January  29th, 
Anno  Dorn.  1648. 

Whereas,  Charles  Steuart,  King  of 
England,  is  and  standeth  convicted,  at- 
taynted,  and  condemned  of  High  Trea¬ 
son,  and  other  high  crymes.  And  sen¬ 
tence,  uppon  Saturday  last,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him  by  this  Cot,  to  be 
putt  to  death,  by  the  severinge  of  his  head 
from  his  body.  Of  wch  sentence,  execu- 
ton  remayneth  to  be  done.  These  are 
therefore  to  will  and  require  you  to  see 
the  said  sentence  executed,  in  the  'open 
Streete,  before  Whitehall,  uppon  the 
morrowe,  being  the  Thirtieth  day  of  this 
instante  moneth  of  January,  betweene  the 
hours  of  Tenn,  in  the  morning,  and  Five 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  wth  full 
effect.  And  for  soe  doing,  this  shall  be 
yor  sufficient  warrant.  And  these  are  to 
require  All  Officers  and  Souldiers,  and 
other  the  good  people  of  this  Nation  of 
England,  to  be  assistinge  unto  you  in  this 
service.  Given  under  or  Hands  and 
Seales. 


To  Collonell  Francis  Hacker,  Colloriell 
Huncks,  and  Lieulenant-Collonell 
Phayre,  and  to  every  of  them. 

[Seals,]  [Seals.] 

Jo.  Bradshawe,  Henry  Marten, 

Vint.  Potter, 

Wm.  Constable, 
Rich.  Ingoldesby, 
Will.  Cawley, 

Jo.  Barkstead, 


Tho.  Grey, 

0.  Cromwell, 
Edw.  Whalley, 
M.  Livesey, 
John  Okey, 


J.  Davers, 

Jo.  Bourchier, 

H.  Ireton, 

Tho.  Mauleverer, 
Har.  Waller, 
John  Blakiston, 
J.  Hutchinson, 
Willi.  Goff, 

Tho.  Pride, 

Pe.  Temple, 

T.  Harrison, 

J.  Hewson, 

Hen.  Smyth, 

Per.  Pelham, 

Ri.  Deane, 


[Seals.]  [Seals.] 

Issa.  Ewer, 

John  Dixwell, 
Valentine  Wauton, 
Symon  Mayne, 

Tho.  Horton, 

J.  Jones, 

John  Frenne, 

Gilbt.  Millington, 

G.  Ffleetwood, 

J.  Alured, 

Robt.  Lilburne, 
Will.  Say, 

Anth.  Stapley, 

Gre.  Norton, 

Tho.  Challoner, 


Robert  Tichborne,  Tho.  Wogan, 
H.  Edwardes,  John  Venne, 


Daniel  Blagrave, 

Owen  Rowe, 

Willm.  Perfoy, 

Ad.  Scrope, 

James  Temple, 

A.  Garland, 

Edm.  Ludlowe, 

A  most  accurate  fac-simile  of  this 
Warrant  was  engraved  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  on  a  large  sheet,  in  1750. 


Gregory  Clement, 
Jo.  Downes, 

Tho.  Wayte, 

Tho  Scott, 

Jo.  Carew, 

Miles  Corbet. 


A  batch  of  new  peers  having  just  been 
made,  a  lady  of  rank  was  not  sure  whether 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  (that  is 
exchanging  cards)  with  one  of  the  new 
peeresses ;  and  she  referred  to  the  foot¬ 
man  in  waiting,  who  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  such  cards.  “Do  I  visit  Lady 

L - V*  was  the  question ;  to  which 

John  replied,  “  Your  Grace  has  not  visit¬ 
ed  her  since  the  creation .” 


The  celebrated  Mr-  Dunning  having 
once  to  examine  an  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man,  who  by  unexpected  losses  had  suf¬ 
fered  imprisonment  for  his  debts  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  ventured  to  ask  him  in  a 
tone  bordering,  as  the  gentleman  thought, 
upon  contempt,  why  he  went  to  prison  ? 
“  To  avoid,”  said  the  witness,  very 
gravely,  e‘  the  well-known  impertinence 
of  Dunning.”  . 

A  DELICATE  REPROOF. 

To  reproach  the  vices  of  another  is 
very  hazardous  and  difficult.  The  con¬ 
fessor  of  Bernabo,  Viscount  of  Milan, 
surprised  this  nobleman  in  company  with 
a  courtezan  ;  Bernabo,  in  great  confusion 
at  the  discovery,  asked  the  priest  what  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  under  the 
same  temptation,  e  I  know  not,  my  lord,’ 
replied  the  discreet  monk,  c  what  I  should 
have  done,  but  I  know  what  I  ought 
to  have  done.’ 
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PERSIAN  TUTORS. 

The  ancient  Persians,  despairing  to 
find  all  requisite  accomplishments  in  one, 
had  four  distinct  persons  to  teach  their 
princes  ;  one  to  instruct  in  religion,  an¬ 
other  in  morals,  a  third  the  laws  of  his 
country,  the  fourth  the  art  of  war. 


THEODORE  GARDE. 

This  learned  Greek  settled  in  Italy  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  by  Maho¬ 
met  the  Second.  He  applied  himself  so 
early,  and  with  such  success  to  the  Ita¬ 


lian  language,  that  he  was  able  in  a  short 
time  to  point  out  many  of  its  beauties  even 
to  the  Italians  themselves.  Such  was  the 
idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  literary  character  in 
general,  that  when  he  presented  one  of 
his  works  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  and 
received  in  return  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
money,  he  indignantly  threw  it  into  the 
Tiber,  exclaiming,  (C  that  learned  men 
should  no  longer  resort  to  Rome,  where 
taste  was  so  depraved,  and  learning  so 
meanly  rewarded.”  h.  r.  a. 


©tan)  antr 


Wednesday,  Nov.  4. 

St.  Carolus  Borromeus. — High  Water  24m  after  5  morn. — 41m  after  5  Aftern. 

St.  C'lrolus. — Our  saint,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  ordained  by  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  de  Me- 
decis,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  which  church  he  governed  upwards  of  twenty-four 
years  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  piety.  He  died  in-]f>84,  devoutly  pronouncing 
these  words,  “  Ecce  Venio." — “  Behold,  I  come,” 

N<  v.  4,  1688.— The  anniversary  of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  as  it  is  termed,  is  commemorated 
on  this  day,  although  it  is  well  known  that  the  event  occurred  ou  the  5th. 

Thursday,  Nov.  5. 

St.  Bertille . — Sun  rises  2hm  after  4 — sets  34 m  after  7- 

St.  Bertille. — This  saint,  who  was  of  an  illustrious  family  of  the  territory  of  Soissons,  was 
made  by  St  Bathildas,  the  wife  of  Clovis  II.,  abbess  of  the  monastery  she  founded 
at  Chelles,  in  646.  St.  Bertille  died  in  692,  having  ruled  her  abbey  with  vigour 
and  discretion  for  forty-six  years. 

Nov.  ft,  1605. — Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  atrocious  Gunpowder  Plot,  concerted  to 
blowup  the  King,  Prince,  and  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  disclosure  of  this 
conspiracy  is  attributed  to  Francis  Tresham,  of  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  its  discovery  by  sending  a  letter  to  Lord 
Monteagle,  his  sister’s  husband.  Ten  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  for  it,  some  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  others 
in  Palace  Yard. 

Friday,  Nov.  6. 

St.  Winoe,  abbot,  died  8th  cen. — High  Water  35 m  after  6  Morn — 54 m  after  6  Aftern. 

Nov.  6,  1632.— Expired  on  this  day,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  jet.  38,  one  of  the 
greatest  heroes  of  his  age,  and  the  great  supporter  of  the  protestant  interest  in 
Germany.  Gustavus  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Lutzen,  but,  like  Epaminondas 
and  Wolfe,  perished  in  the  midst  of  victory. 

Saturday,  Nov.  7. 

St.  Willibrord. — Moon's  ] st  Quar.,  !3m  after  10  Night. 

St,  Willibrord. — Our  saint  mentioned  to-day,  who  was  a  native  of  Northumberland,  received 
his  education  at  Rippon  Monastery,  when  governed  by  its  founder  St.  Wilfred. 
He  travelled  with  other  English  into  Holland,  &  became  the  first  bishop  of  Utrecht, 
He  afterwards  preached  Catholicism  with  much  success  in  Germany,  and  founded 
many  famous  schools.  He  died  in  733,  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  he 
founded  at  Epternack. 

Sunday,  Nov.  8. 

TWENTY  FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER.  TRINITY 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  2  chap.  Habuk.  Morn. —  1  chap.  Frov.  Even  — St.  Kebius. 

S t.  Kebius — At  Caerguby,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  the  festival  of  this  saint,  considered  the  first 
apostle  and  bishop  of  Mona,  is  still  celebrated. 

Nuv.  8,  1656. — On  this  day  was  horn  the  great  astronomer,  Edmund  Halley,  who  co-operated 
with  Flamsteed  in  composing  a  new  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars.  Halley  was  the 
first  person  who  made  an  accurate  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun’s  disc.  He  succeeded  Flamsteed  in  the  Royal  Observatory  in  17 19,  and  died 
in  1742. 

Monday,  Nov.  9. 

St  Benignus,  bishop  of  Armagh,  died  a.d.  468. — Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

The  grand  inauguration  feast  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  its  attendant 
pageantry,  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  citizens.  The  first  Mayor 
who  bore  the  title  of  Lord,  was  Walworth,  the  slayer  of  Wat  Tyler,  for  which  ser. 
Vice  Richard  II.  granted  him  the  title. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  10. 

St.  Andrew  Avellius,  conf.  died  a  d.  1608.— High  Water  4 1  m  after  10  Morn.— 24m  aft.  11  Aft. 

Nov.  10,  1808. — On  this  day,  Marshals  Soult  and  Bessieres  took  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old 
Castile,  after  a  bloody  battle,  defeating  the  Spanish  forces  under  the  Count  de 
Belvidere. 
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See  page  263. 


JEllugtratetr  Article. 

THE  LOVER’S  LEAP. 

A  HIGHLAND  LEGEND. 

By  Leitch  Ritchie. 

Near  the  village  of  Inverneith,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  lake  which 
has  only  lately  been  subjected  to  the  visits 
of  the  rhyming,  story-telling  travellers  of 
the  present  day.  The  comparative  ob¬ 
scurity  in  which  it  remained  so  long,  was 
not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  those  attri¬ 
butes  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  attract 
the  real  or  pretended  worshippers  of  Na¬ 
ture  to  her  wildest  shrines,  but  rather,  I 
should  imagine,  to  its  remote  and  hidden 
situation.  The  unfrequent  traveller,  who 
was  induced  formerly  to  wander  from  the 
main  road,  to  visit,  from  motives  either  of 
whim  or  business,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inverneith,  returned,  in  most  cases,  with¬ 
out  having  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  most  remarkable  object  in  its 
scenery  ;  but  occasionally  a  stranger, 
while  wandering  among  the  rugged  and 
somewhat  unsightly  mountains  of  the 
17— Vol.1V;  S 


neighbourhood,  was  startled  into  awe 
and  admiration,  by  arriving  suddenly 
at  the  borders  of  the  unknown  lake. 

The  spot,  when  seen  at  a  little  distance 
from  any  point  of  the  compass,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  jungle  of  stunted  fir, 
hazel,  and  mountain-ash  ;  and  the  visitor, 
already  tired  with  his  clambering  walk, 
is  often  glad  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
earth,  without  encountering  the  additional 
obstacle  ;  but  when  conducted,  either  by 
accident  or  love  of  adventure,  through  the 
skirt  of  trees,  growing  among  masses  of 
rock,  that  look  like  the  ruins  of  some 
primeval  edifice,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
himself  on  the  brink  of  a  truly  frightful 
gulf.  A  clear,  cold,  placid  lake  lies  at 
the  bottom,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks 
several  hundred  feet  high.  The  descent 
is  rugged  and  uneven,  affording  in  one 
place,  an  avenue  to  the  water  not  more 
inconvenient  than  a  very  steep  stair-case  ; 
about  the  middle  of  which  precipitous 
road,  a  leap  of  a  few  feet,  to  him  who 
has  a  heart  and  head  steady  enough  to 
perform  the  feat  in  such  a  situation,  lands 
the  adventurer  upon  a  large  level  rock, 
from  which  he  may  view  at  his  ease  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  he  pro¬ 
bably  ever  beheld. 

The  tabular  rock  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  juts  out  from  this  wall  of  nature  in 
a  very  singular  manner,  resembling  an 
artificial  scaffold,  but  without  support 
from  beneath ;  and  we  believe  there  are 
few,  even  of  the  boldest  visitors,  who  do 
not  feel  a  thrill  of  terror  as  they  look  down 
from  its  edge  into  the  smooth,  black,  dis¬ 
tant  waters  below.  While  performing  a 
feat,  however,  which  custom  has  made 
indispensable,  the  timid  or  weak-headed 
tourist  may  grasp,  with  his  left  hand,  a 
rugged  point  of  the  rock,  which,  rising1 
gradually  at  one  side  from  the  wall,  at¬ 
tains  near  the  outer  edge  the  elevation  of 
a  man’s  breast.  The  name  of  the  rock  is 
the  Lover’s  Leap,  and  the  point  just 
mentioned  is  called  the  Lady’s  Grip. 
The  former  name  is  so  common,  that  I  at 
first  despaired  of  arriving  at  any  authentic 
legend  appertaining  to  the  spot ;  and  the 
latter  seemed  to  have  been  given  merely 
with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  visitors 
most  likely  to  make  use  of  the  support  in 
looking  over  the  precipice.  Accident, 
however,  threw  me  in  the  way  of  that 


most  valuable  of  village  chroniclers— -an 
old  woman  ;  and  from  her  I  learnt  the 
following  legend  of  the  lake  of  the  Lover’s 
Leap,  the  circumstances  of  which  I  was 
surprised  to  find  of  comparatively  recent 
date. 

At  (he  time  I  allude  to,  there  lived  near 
the  village,  in  a  house,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  standing,  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Gordon..  The  father  of  the  then  inhe¬ 
ritor  of  tile  name  had  been  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  His  lands  were  extensive,  although 
consisting,  in  the  greater  part,  of  barren 
rocks  and  hills  ;  and  his  moderate  income 
arising  chiefly  from  the  precarious  source 
of  a  sheep  farm,  was  sufficient  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  district  in  point  of 
wealth.  Moving  along,  however,  I 
hardly  know  by  what  steps,  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  seems  to  have  swept  this 
class  of  proprietors  from  the  soil  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  gradually  sunk  from  his  eleva¬ 
tion  :  the  circle  of  his  property  became 
narrower  every  year  ;  the  sheep  which 
had  once  whitened  his  native  hills,  spotted 
the  heather  like  some  lingering  patches  of 
snow  when  the  winter  has  departed  ;  and. 
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at  his  death,  the  heir  of  the  waning  house 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  little  more 
than  a  few  acres  of  heath  and  the  barren 
title  of  Laird. 

Having  arrived  at  middle  age,  before 
his  father’s  death,  Mr.  Gordon  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  gradual  decline  of  his  family 
— which  had  been  brought  home  to  him¬ 
self  in  particular,  by  many  a  token  of  pain 
and  deprivation.  The  only  male  scion  of 
the  once  stately  tree,  he  had  been  fixed, 
as  if  by  destiny,  to  the  spot  where  he 
grew  ;  seeing,  no  doubt,  with  a  wither¬ 
ing  heart,  the  companions  of  his  studies 
at  the  county  town,  launching  one  by  one 
from  the  land  upon  some  high  and  gal¬ 
lant  course  of  adventure,  and  returning 
in  later  years  to  fertilise  the  hard  soil  of 
their  country  with  the  riches  of  the  East 
and  the  South.  Chained,  like  Prome¬ 
theus,  to  his  rock,  with  the  vulture  of 
pride  gnawing  his  heart,  a  gloomy  re¬ 
serve  was  gradually  superadded  to  the 
family  hauteur  which  had  been  for  many 
generations  the  characteristic  of  the  Gor¬ 
don  brow.  He  shunned  society,  confined 
himself  exclusively  to  the  business  of  his 
farm,  and  the  more  arduous  business  of 
making  the  two  ends  of  the  }ear  meet, 
by  the  most  rigid  economy  ;  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  recognising  the  sha- 
dovv,  at  least,  of  his  former  power  in  the 
traditionary  respect  of  the  peasants. 

He  wras  now  a  widower,  with  an  only 
child  growing  up  into  a  woman.  It  is 
said  that  when  gazing  on  the  lovely 
countenance  of  the  young  Marion,  a  glow 
of  hope  sometimes  mingled  with  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  pride ;  and  he  was  observed  to 
look  around  on  the  domain  which  had 
once  been  his  own,  with  a  certain  inquie¬ 
tude  of  glance  very  different  from  the 
cold  gravity  of  his  usual  manner. 

Marion  herself,  as  far  as  might  be 
predicated  from  her  early  youth,  was  but 
little  calculated  to  become  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  line  of  Highland  chiefs.  She 
was  gentle,  yet  gay  and  inconsequent  ; 
careless  of  rank,  kind  and  compassionate. 
She  never  wept  but  when  her  heart  was 
stinted  by  her  hand  ;  and  she  never 
frowned  at  all.  Of  books  she  had  few, 
of  visitors  none,  her  only  business  was 
the  superintendance  of  a  simple  economy, 
and  her  only  pleasure  to  give  free  play 
to  the  unquiet  elasticity  of  fifteen,  by 
bounding  like  a  doe  upon  the  hills,  or 
flitting-  like  a  spirit  among  the  rocks  and 
precipices  of  the  lakes.  The  latter  fa¬ 
vourite  haunt,  however,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  had  nearly  solved  the  problem  of 
the  mortality  of  that  e  dancing  shape’ 
which  was  sometimes  seen  by  the  lowland 
traveller  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  or 
skimming  along  the  edge  of  precipices 


which  it  made  his  head  giddy  and  his 
heart  sick  but  to  measure  at  a  distance 
with  the  eye. 

While  stooping  to  gather  some  wild 
strawberries  which  grew  near  the  water’s 
edge,  her  foot  had  slipped,  and  she  fell 
with  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  lake.  She 
had  been  alone  as  usual,  and  the  hour 
was  so  early,  that  even  the  cattle  which 
were  accustomed  to  browse  among  the 
bushes  on  the  distant  summits  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  had  not  yet  repaired  to  their  morn¬ 
ing’s  meal.  1  he  waters  closed  over  the 
solitary  child,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  swept  from  the  world  without  leav¬ 
ing  so  much  as  a  vestige  wherewith  to 
trace  her  exit.  It  happened,  however, 
that  a  boy,  a  few  years  older  than  herself, 
had  already  betaken  him  to  his  usual  oc¬ 
cupation  of  fishing,  and  at  this  moment 
lay  upon  a  rock  at  a  few  yards  distance, 
without  motion  or  apparent  conscious¬ 
ness.  Startled  by  the  plunge,  the  young 
fisher,  with  no  higher  feeling,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  than  the  instinct  of  a  water- 
doir,  jumped  into  the  lake,  dived,  brought 
up  the  drowning  girl,  and  placed  her 
upon  a  ledge  of  the  rock.  He  then 
wrung  his  hair,  shook  his  tattered  clothes, 
and  springing  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  his  fishing  tackle,  removed  the  ap¬ 
paratus  to  another  part  of  the  lake  with¬ 
out  turning  his  head. 

The  hero  of  this  exploit  was  the  only 
child  of  a  cotter  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  dependants  of 
the  house  of  Gordon.  The  family  were 
wretchedly  poor,  and  owed  a  considerable 
part  of  their  daily  subsistence  to  the  boy’s 
fishing  rod.  Malcom  was  well  qualified 
for  the  occupation  to  which  he  seemed 
to  be  destined.  His  temper  was  reserved 
and  sullen,  and  his  habits  were  so  un¬ 
social,  that  he  had  not  a  single  compa¬ 
nion  in  the  village.  He  plied  his  soli¬ 
tary  trade  without  either  liking  or  dis¬ 
liking  ;  lying  whole  days  gazing  upon  the 
water,  with  no  more  apparent  conscious¬ 
ness  than  if  he  had  formed  part  of  the 
rock.  If  his  clothes  were  drenched  with 
rain,  the  sun  dried  them  again  as  it  might; 
and  if  no  sun  appeared  for  the  purpose, 
it  did  not  much  matter,  for,  on  returning 
home  in  the  evening,  he  threw  the  drip¬ 
ping  rags  before  the  fire,  and  crept 
naked  into  his  bed  of  heath.  With  all  the 
deprivations,  notwithstanding,  incidental 
to  this  mode  of  life,  he  had  grown  into  a 
fine  manly-looking  boy  ;  he  was  unu¬ 
sually  tall  and  stout  of  his  age  ;  and  al¬ 
though  his  complexion  was  a  deep  brown, 
his  features  were  regular,  and  even  hand¬ 
some.  A  singular  contrast,  however, 
was  observed  in  his  dark  eyes  to  ihe  ge¬ 
neral  air  of  sullenness,  if  not  stupidity, 
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which  he  exhibited.  When  he  looked 
up,  there  was  a  peculiar  fierceness  in  their 
expression,  which,  taken  conjointly  with 
the  rest  of  the  physiognomy,  excited  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  some  of  the  old  men  of  the 
village,  who  are  usually  curious  in  such 
matters,  when  the  friends  of  the  lad  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  an  effort  to  procure  him 
some  education,  exclaimed,  in  an  under 
tone,  and  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head  —  “  Tak  tent,  sirs,  tak  tent — f  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  1*  ” 

The  dog,  however,  was  at  length  rous¬ 
ed  from  his  intellectual  slumber.  The 
laird’s  gratitude  to  the  preserver  of  his 
child  knew  no  bounds,  except  those 
which  were  prescribed  by  his  poverty. 
When  old  Malcom  died,  an  event  which 
happened  soon  after,  the  orphan  was 
taken  to  his  own  house,  and  fed,  clothed, 
and  educated  at  his  expense.  What  Mr. 
Gordon’s  intentions  were,  is  not  known 
— or  whether  he  had  any  precise  inten¬ 
tions  at  all ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
village,  instead  of  receiving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  herdsman,  or  some  other  subor¬ 
dinate  post,  Malcom  in  a  few  years  was 
found  seated  at  the  table  of  the  laird.  A 
line  of  conduct  more  injudicious,  and  in¬ 
deed  more  cruel  with  regard  to  the  poor 
lad,  could  hardly  have  been  devised. 
The  wonder  and  envy  of  the  villagers  he 
could  have  borne,  but  the  sneers  and 
taunts  with  which  these  were  indicated 
were  insupportable.  The  naturally  proud 
and  violent  spirit,  which  had  been  smo¬ 
thered  almost  to  extinction  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  former  situation,  had 
now  not  only  a  vent,  but  occasion  for  its 
ebullition.  He  became  tyrannical  and 
inflexible  to  those  below  him,  determined 
to  extort  that  deference  from  their  fear, 
which  he  could  not  command  from  their 
respect ;  ar.d  in  the  company  of  those 
of  iiis  new  rank,  he  maintained  his  equa¬ 
lity  by  a  suspicious  sternness  of  demea¬ 
nor,  which  awed  some  and  enraged  others. 
Without  a  friend  but  his  patron,  without 
a  companion  but  his  patron’s  child,  with¬ 
out  a  definite  station  even  in  the  family 
of  which  he  formed  a  part ;  without 
money —  profession —  expectation,  he  at 
length  found  himself  on  the  verge  of 
eighteen. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the 
youth  might  have  continued  to  bear  the 
indignity  of  such  a  state  of  dependance, 
had  not  a  change  in  his  patron’s  manner 
awakened  him,  with  a  start,  to  painful 
recollection.  Marion  was  now  no  longer 
a  girl,  but  a  beautiful  young  woman  of 
sixteen  ;  and  her  father  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  discovered  the  circumstance 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise,  pleasure,  and 
alarm.  Her  walks,  in  which  Malcom 


had  been  her  constant  attendant,  first  in 
the  character  of  a  kind  of  feudal  guard, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  a  companion — 
their  visits  to  the  lonely  lake — their  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  ill-chosen  library  of  the  laird 
—  all  were  put  a  stop  to  with  an  injudi¬ 
cious  suddenness  which  roused  curiosity 
with  respect  to  the  cause,  while  it  added 
poignancy  to  the  effect.  The  grief  de¬ 
picted  in  the  ingenuous  features  of  Ma¬ 
rion,  and  the  stern  sullenness  which  low¬ 
ered  upon  Malcom’s  brow,  at  what  the 
former  deplored  as  a  misfortune,  and  the 
latter  writhed  against  as  an  oppression, 
soon  taught  the  laird  to  appreciate  the 
danger  he  had  escaped  ;  and  with  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  decision  he  resolved  to  follow 
up  his  blow. 

“  Curse  on  the  boy!”  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  strode  to  his  daughter’s  apartment, 
“  can  it  be  that  he  is  forgetting  himself?” 
—and  a  deep  flush  broke  upon  the  brow 
of  the  last  of  a  line  of  petty  chiefs  at  the 
thought.  While  seizing  on  the  door¬ 
handle,  however,  when  Marion  answered 
to  his  voice,  some  gentler  and  more  ra¬ 
tional  suggestions  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind.  “It  is  my  own  fault ;  it  is 
my  own  fault,”  he  muttered.  “  Poor 
Malcom  !  he  saved  her  life  ;  they  were 
brought  up  like  brother  and  sister ;  they 
drank  out  of  the  same  cup,  read  from  the 
same  lesson — fiend  take  the  folly  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  beggar’s  boy  to  read  ! - Who 

knows  what  mad  lessons  he  may  have 
learnt  and  taught  from  that  pile  of  books, 
which  I  did  not  even  open  that  I  might 
read  their  titles,  before  putting  them  into 
the  hands  of  my  child  !” 

“  Marion,”  said  he,  aloud,  with  reco¬ 
vered  gentleness  of  manner,  as  he  entered 
the  apartment,  “  the  time  has  now  come 
when  I  must  pay,  to  the  last  farthing  in  my 
power  the  debt  I  owe  to  my  cotter’s  son, 
for  saving  my  daughter’s  life.  He  departs 
this  evening  for  the  coast,  to  push  his  for¬ 
tune,  like  a  brave  lad  as  he  is.  Come,  give 
me  your  silken  pnrse,that  I  may  put  into  it 
what  wages  1  can  afford  ;  it  will  keep  him 
in  mind,  when  he  looks  upon  it,  of  old 
times,  and  old  faces,  and  the  bonny  grey 
hills  of  Inverneith.”  Marion  answered 
this  sudden  communication  with  a  bewil¬ 
dered  look  ;  and  then,  turning  deadly 
pale,  put  the  purse  hurriedly  into  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  hands,  without  uttering  a  word. 
The  laird  waited  a  moment  for  some  ans¬ 
wer  from  his  daughler’s  lips ;  but  at  length, 
pitying  her  confusion,  kissed  her  cold 
cheek,  and  then  muttering  something 
about  their  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  to 
bid  £  God-speed’  to  the  adventurer,  has¬ 
tened  out  of  the  room. 

While  striding  up  the  hill,  however, 
which  hides  the  village  of  Inverneith  from 
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the  more  populous  parts  of  the  province, 
through  which  the  great  road  wanders,  he 
mentally  resolved  that  no  further  meeting 
should  take  place.  (e  What  is  come  and 
gone,”  said  he,  “  cannot  he  helped,  but, 
in  Heaven’s  name,  let  us  have  no  more 
of  it !”  At  the  top  of  the  hill  he  met 
Malcom,  as  he  had  expected,  on  his  way 
home  ;  and  the  dependant  stopped  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  commands  of  his  patron. 

After  a  momentary  hesitation,  the  laird 
took  him  bv  the  arm,  and  wheeling  him 
round  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had 
just  come,  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a 
range  of  hills  in  the  distance. 

“  Beyond  those  hills,”  said  he,  ec  lies 
the  sea.” 

<£  I  have  heard  so,”  was  the  brief  and 
sullen  reply. 

(e  On  its  coast,”  continued  the  laird, 
“  there  are  villages,  and  towns,  and  cities 
— the  marts  of  commerce,  and  the  depots 
of  arms — where  the  youth  of  our  country, 
in  hundreds  and  thousands,  detach  them¬ 
selves  from  the  land,  to  fling  their  light 
shallops  upon  the  ocean -stream,  and  seek 
for  fame  and  fortune  in  other  climes.” 
Malcom  sighed  as  he  gazed ;  but  the  next 
moment  turned  a  quick  glance  of  alarm 
and  suspicion  upon  the  laird. 

You  are  eighteen,”  the  latter  went 
on,  looking  pertinaciously  upon  the  far 
blue  hills  ;  (i  1  have  no  farther  employ* 
ment  to  give  that  could  repay  your  trou¬ 
ble — go  in  peace,  and  carve  out  a  for¬ 
tune  for  yourself.  There,  take  this  purse 
and  its  slender  contents — I  have  nothing 
more  to  bestow  but  my  blessing  and  my 
prayers.  Go,  go — God  speed  you  !”  The 
young  man  went  in  the  way  he  was  bid¬ 
den,  without  turning  his  head,  and  without 
accepting  the  purse. 

Malcom  !”  cried  the  laird,  in  a  voice 
broken  with  contending  emotions  of  anger 
and  pity — and  Malcom  returned  with  a 
more  unsteady  step,  and  taking  off  his 
bonnet,  stood  uncovered  before  his  pa¬ 
tron. 

“  The  purse  is  my  daughter’s,”  said 
Mr.  Gordon  *,  “  she  gives  it  to  you  as  a 
token  of  her  gratitude  and  remembrance — 
the  contents  you  have  fairly  earned.” 
Malcom  received  the  token  ;  and,  stoop¬ 
ing  down,  kissed  the  hand  which  presented 
it.  When  he  raised  his  head,  an  ominous 
brilliance  shone  in  his  dark  eyes,  un¬ 
dimmed  with  a  single  tear  ;  and  he  turn¬ 
ed  silently  away,  and  pursued  his  solitary 
journey.  The  laird  gazed  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  look  at  the  receding  figure  of  the 
youth,  whom  habit  had  taught  him  to  re¬ 
gard  as  his  own  son.  It  went  steadily 
and  proudly  onward  towards  the  hills, 
and  Malcom  vanished  from  the  eyes  of 
his  patron,  without  once  turning  his 
head. 


Marion  wept  bitterly  at  the  loss  of  a 
companion,  whom  habit  had  endeared  to 
her.  There  was  no  sullenness,  however, 
in  her  grief ;  and  no  anger  mingled  with 
the  surprise  which  his  sudden  departure 
excited.  Her  father,  notwithstanding, 
took  care  that  if  she  walked,  it  should  not 
be  alone  as  heretofore,  and  watched  nar¬ 
rowly  every  means  of  communication  from 
without.  On  the  fourth  day,  however,  as 
no  trttce  nor  tidings  of  the  dismissed  de¬ 
pendant  were  heard  of,  his  suspicions 
relaxed,  and  Marion  was  permitted  to 
return  to  her  usual  habits. 

The  first  use  she  made  of  her  recover¬ 
ed  liberty  was  to  visit  the  lake  ;  and, 
standing  on  the  tabular  rock  where  she 
and  Malcolm  had  so  often  stood  together, 
to  give  way  to  her  tears.  Her  medita¬ 
tions  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  their 
object  in  person,— for  Malcom  stood  like 
a  spirit  by  her  side. 

“  Hush! — not  a  word  !”  said  he, speak¬ 
ing  in  a  distinct  whisper,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand  ;  “  I  know  that  you  are  watch¬ 
ed — and  these  rocks  have  echoes  like  a 
traitor’s  ears.” 

“  But  where,  dear  Malcom,  where  in 
Heaven’s  name  have  you  been  ?  and  what 
does  all  this  strange  mystery  portend?” 
Malcom  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  thick 
belt  of  shrubs  which  hung  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  their  heads. 

‘£In  that  jungle,”  said  he,  have  I  lain 
couched  these  four  days,  my  only  food 
such  hyps  and  blackboidsf  as  were  within 
reach,  and  my  drink  the  rain-rivulets 
coursing  down  the  rock  ; — and  there 
would  I  have  lain,  if  it  should  have  been 
for  four  years,  till  l  had  seen  you.  The 
mystery  is  this  ;  I  am  banished  because  I 
love  you — and  because  my  love  is  re¬ 
turned  ;  but  only  give  me  an  assurance 
that  you  will  remain  unmarried  til!  I 
return — nay,  that  you  will  be  mine  when 
I  come  to  claim  your  hand — and  we  shall 
both  have  reason  to  bless  the  tyranny 
which  has  roused  me  from  my  sloth.” 
Marion  instinctively  drew  back  with  mai¬ 
den  pride  at  the  demand.  The  ideas  of 
love  and  marriage  had  never  yet  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind  ;  and  the  very 
sound  of  these  words  of  power,  when 
pronounced  by  a  suitor,  is  terrible  in  the 
virgin  ears  of  sixteen.  But  yet,  was  the 
love  of  a  wife  so  very  different  from  that 
sentiment  which  so  long  had  made  her 
heart  bound  at  the  sound  of  her  compa¬ 
nion’s  voice  ?  Was  marriage  with  Mal¬ 
com  any  thing  but  an  indissoluble  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  union  delightful  in  itself, 

+  The  former,  which  grow  on  the  wild  rose 
bush,  can  hardly  be  called  a  fruit,  although 
they  are  eaten  by  Scottish  children  >  the  latter 
arc  brambleberries. 
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and  felt  to  be  disastrous  in  its  interrup¬ 
tion  ?  As  these  questions  flashed  across 
her  brain,  a  sound  was  heard  above  their 
heads. 

It  is  your  father  hallooing"  to  the 
herd,”  said  Malcom.  <f  You  are  missed, 
and  sought  for.  Promise,  Marion — by 
Heaven  you  must — you  shall  !”  A  flash 
of  anger  lighted  up  the  Highland  maiden’s 
soft  blue  eyes  at  the  words  and  tone  of 
dictation  ;  but  the  next  moment  the  sound 
of  descending  steps  was  heard  on  the  rock, 
and  Malcom,  sinking  on  his  knees  looked 
imploringly  in  her  face. 

I  will — I  do  promise!”  she  cried, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  terrified  at  she 
knew  not  what :  and  the  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  Malcom  kissed 
passionately  her  trembling  lips ;  and 
grasping,  first  with  one  hand,  the  branch 
of  a  tree  which  hung  down  near  their 
heads,  and  then,  with  the  other,  some  ivy 
which  tapestried  the  rock,  swung  himself 
up  the  perpendicular  precipice,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  jungle. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  had 
arrived  of  Malcom.  His  play-fellow  was 
now  grown  into  a  woman  ;  and  when  she 
reflected  on  what  had  passed  at  their  last 
interview,  her  face  was  covered  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  paleness  of  a  woman’s  ter¬ 
ror,  and  the  blushes  of  a  woman’s  shame. 

A  second  year  elapsed  ;  and  with  the 
philosophy  of  eighteen,  she  began  to  rea¬ 
son  on  the  difficulty  in  which  she  was 
placed.  Had  she  ever  loved  him  ?  That 
was  a  question  she  could  not  now  an¬ 
swer.  Her  grief,  her  tears,  however,  at 
his  departure,  were  troublesome  evidence 
— and  the  fullness,  even  to  saturation,  of 
her  youthful  mind  with  his  idea.  But 
again,  her  perceptions  of  that  awful  and 
mysterious  passion  which  she  dared  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  had  changed — or  rather,  not 
changed,  but  grown,  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  body. 

A  third  year  elapsed  ;  and  if  the  visions 
of  Marion  had  lost  aught  of  their  glory, 
they  were  corrected  and  materialised  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  far  as  they  affect¬ 
ed  the  destiny  of  Malcom,  by  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  which  nineteen  im¬ 
bibes,  even  from  the  stones  and  clods  of 
the  base  earth — from  the  water — the  air 
— the  light — from  wherever  floats  the  in¬ 
evitable  curse  of  an  original  sin.  Does 
he  love  me  still? — after  three  years!” 
The  question  was  answered  by  its  corol¬ 
lary.  A  flush  of  proud  alarm,  and  almost 
indignation,  was  succeeded  by  a  smile  of 
habitual  benevolence.  “  He  will  come 
home,”  she  exclaimed,  cc  and  we  shall 
laugh  together — ay,  and  his  lowland  bride 
shall  laugh  at  the  follies  of  our  childhood  : 
we  shall  roam  as  we  were  wont,  by  our 


beloved  lake  :  he  shall  once  more  be  my 
brother  ;  and  I  once  more  shall  be  his  sis¬ 
ter  and  his  friend  ” 

A  fourth  year  elapsed  ;  and  the  idea  of 
Malcom,  which  had  been  gradually  re¬ 
ceding,  was  now  almost  lost  in  the  dis¬ 
tance. 

“  A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  tier  dream 

or  rather  her  dream  was  now  realized. 
The  original  of  the  picture  was  found  ; 
shadow  was  converted  into  substance  ;  the 
earthly  site  of  the  paradise  wasdiscovered  ; 
and  Marion  was  about  to  become  a  bride. 
The  transition  was  natural,  although 
somewhat  too  gradual  for  nature ;  and 
yet,  at  intervals,  a  sudden  pang — she 
knew  not  whether  of  pity  or  terror,  but 
assuredly  not  of  regret — would  dart  across 
her  brain. 

One  evening  she  felt  an  unusual  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits — that  sentiment,  no 
doubt,  of  mingled  terror  and  regret  with 
which  the  youthful  bride  points  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  looks  back  on  the  past.  To  dis¬ 
sipate  her  anxious  thoughts,  and  tire  out 
a  kind  of  restlessness  which  had  beset  her, 
she  wandered  from  home  when  the  moon 
was  just  rising  to  light  up  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  nights  that  ever  shone.  Her  path 
was  towards  the  lake  ;  but  she  hesitated 
to  cross  the  dark  fringe  of  woods  at  so 
late  an  hour.  Curious,  however,  to  see 
the  effect  of  moonlight  upon  the  water, 
which  the  anxious  care  of  her  father  had 
hitherto  denied  her,  she  conquered  this 
reluctance.  On  emerging  from  the  gloom 
of  the  trees,  she  stood  upon  the  edge  of 
that  vast  casket,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  lake  reposed  like  a  precious  jewel. 

Almost  unconsciously  she  glided  down 
the  precipice,  watching  the  multiform 
changes  of  the  view  during  her  progress  ; 
and  at  length,  bounding  across  the  chasm 
she  found  herself  on  the  tabular  rock. 
The  enormous  shadows  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  precipice  covered  nearly  a 
third  of  the  expanse  of  water  ;  but  what 
remained  was  like  a  sheet  of  burnished 
silver.  Approaching  the  brink  of  the 
rock,  she  looked  down  upon  the  distant 
deep  ;  and,  as  her  eye,  unable  to  catch 
the  surface,  seemed  to  wander  in  a  fathom¬ 
less  abyss  of  light,  for  the  first  time  within 
her  recollection,  she  felt  a  sensation  of 
giddiness.  Wheeling  slowly  round  to 
lake  in  the  whole  details  of  the  scene,  her 
gaze  rested  upon  the  dark  jungle  which 
hung  midway  above  her  head. 

The  sight  recalled  to  her  mind  that  dim 
epoch  in  the  recollections  of  her  youth, 
when  she  had  stood  on  this  very  rock, 
listening  to  the  prayers  of  a  lover,  and 
binding  herself  bv  a  solemn  promise  to 
grant  them,  fn  vain  she  repeated  what 
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she  had  till  this  moment  believed— It 
was  the  prank  of  a  wayward  boy — the 
weakness  of  an  ignorant  and  motherless 
girl.”  In  the  depression  of  the  moment, 
she  dwelt  with  a  kind  of  remorse  on  her 
present  conduct ;  and  the  things  and  per¬ 
sonages  of  her  youth’s  story,  emerging 
gradually  from  the  shadows  of  distance, 
stood  distinct  and  definite  before  her. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  mysterious  power 
resided  in  her  imagination  to  realize  its 
illusions  ;  for  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
air  was  disturbed  as  she  gazed — the  bushes 
far  above  her  head  moved,  and  the  next 
moment  a  human  figure  projected  from 
the  foliage.  Swinging  himself  down  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  by  the  ivy  and 
shrubs  which  grew  from  the  precipice,  a 
man  leaped  upon  the  rock  beside  her — 
whom  she  recognized  in  the  same  instant, 
in  spite  of  the  revolutions  effected  by  time 
and  climate,  to  be  her  companion,  her 
friend,  her  lover,  Malcom. 

With  a  searching  and  burning  glance, 
fixed  as  if  on  her  very  soul  he  stood  for 
some  moments  wiihoutspeaking.  At  length 
in  a  lowr  and  broken  tone,  yet  mingled 
with  a  certain  haughtiness,  he  remarked 
— f‘  After  four  years’  absence,  this  is  a 
gratifying  reception  to  give  your  betroth¬ 
ed  !”  Marion  recollected  herself.  A 
fearful  crisis  was  now  arrived — one  which 
almost  unconsciously  she  had  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  for  some  years — and  she 
summoned  her  courage  to  meet  it. 

“  You  are  welcome,  Malcom,”  said 
she,  extending  her  hand,  “  welcome  to 
your  native  home,  from  which  you  have 
been  so  long  absent ;  but  we  have  time 
enough  to  smile  at  the  follies  of  those 
early  days,  when  we  were  bolh  too  young 
to  know  the  meaning  of  our  words.” 
Maicom’s  eye  fell,  and  his  dark-brown 
cheek  turned  frightfully  sallow1'  as  she 
spoke. 

<f  They  told  me,”  said  he,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  audible  ; — but  I  did  not  believe 
them.  I  do  not  believe  them,”  repealed 
he,  with  sudden  frenzy,  his  sunken  eye 
lighting  up  into  fury — “  I  ivill  not  be¬ 
lieve  them  !  You  are  mine  by  every  law 
of  God  and  man.  I  tore  you  from  the 
arms  of  death — I  haunted  you  for  years, 
like  a  shadow — I  submitted  to  insult  and 
degradation  to  be  but  near  you.  You 
have  been  my  thought  by  day,  and  my 
dream  by  night ;  the  only  deity  of  my 
worship — the  only  heaven  of  my  hope  ! 

I  have  bought  you,  Marion — yes,  bought 
you  with  a  price  ;  I  have  bought  you 
with  my  blood,  and  with  my  sweat, — 
with  my  body  and  with  my  soul.  Mine 
you  are  ;  mine  you  must  be  ;  mine  you 
shall  be  1”  These  words  were  uttered 
with  an  almost  maniac  rapidity  ;  and,  at 


their  conclusion,  he  seized  her  arm  with 
a  grasp  of  iron,  as  if  to  enforce  his  claim. 
The  action  restored  the  sinking  energies 
of  Marion,  and  she  darted  a  look  of  in¬ 
dignation  at  her  assaulter. 

See,”  he  continued,  relaxing  his 
hold  ;  “  I  do  not  invite  you  to  share  the 
fortune  of  an  idler  or  a  beggar and  he 
held  up  in  the  moonlight  her  own  token- 
purse,  through  the  silken  meshes  of  which 
she  could  see  that  it  was  filled  with  gold 
and  bank  notes.  Somewhat  affected  by 
the  recollections  which  this  memento  ex¬ 
cited,  she  could  but  wave  it  away  with 
her  hand — and  the  next  moment  she  saw 
it  skimming  through  the  air,  and  a  faint 
plunge  in  the  distant  lake  told  the  fate  of 
Maicom’s  fortune. 

Marion  shuddered  at  the  sound,  and  her 
eye  instinctively,  but  hopelessly,  looked 
round  for  aid,  as  she  retreated  to  the  side 
of  the  rock. 

tc  Will  you  be  mine  ?”  said  Malcom, 
approaching.— “  Will  you  be  mine  in 
beggary,  since  not  in  wealth  V* 

No  answer. 

t<r  Will  you  be  mine,  then,  in  death, 
since  not  in  life  ?”  and  seizing  her  in  his 
arms,  he  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
A  wild  scream,  silenced  in  the  midst, 
startled  the  most  distant  echoes  of  the  lake, 
as  the  tragedy  swept  to  its  catastrophe. 

Marion,  with  the  instinct  of  despair, 
grasped,  as  they  passed,  the  narrow  rock, 
since  called  the  Lady’s  Grip  ;  and  such 
force  did  the  convulsive  energies  of  life 
impart  to  her  delicate  hands,  that  they 
were  able  to  stay  for  a  moment  the  course 
of  the  maniac. 

Malcom  looked  up.  Her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  the  far,  bright  heaven  ;  and 
the  moonlight  shone  with  awful  lustre 
upon  her  face — that  temple  of  beauty 
which  he  was  about  to  desecrate  and 
overthrow.  His  hands,  at  the  sight,  re¬ 
laxed  gradually  their  hold  ;  the  fury  of 
his  eyes  melted  into  grief  and  despair  ;  and 
without  a  single  effort  to  save  himself,  he 
staggered  and  fell  over  the  rock. 

During  the  few  moments  that  Marion 
hung  in  silence  and  solitude,  by  the  cliff, 
the  thought  flashed  across  her  brain  that 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  some  frightful 
dream  ;  but  a  sudden  plunge  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  waters  below  recalled  her  to  the  more 
terrible  reality.  She  turned  down  her 
head  at  the  sound,  and  looked  into  the 
abyss.  The  only  token  of  what  had  taken 
place,  was  the  moonlight  broken  into 
millions  of  fragments,  in  one  minute  point 
of  the  surface  :  but  the  next  moment,  a 
human  face  appeared  in  the  midst ;  and 
Malcom  seemed  to  look  up  once  more  to 
his  lost  heaven  before  he  sank  and  dis¬ 
appeared  for  ever.  Overpowered  with 
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horror,  she  loosed  her  hold  of  the  rock, 
and  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  what 
seemed  inevitable  destruction,  by  a  shep¬ 
herd  whom  her  cry  had  reached  upon  the 
summit  of  the  precipice. 

Friendship's  Offering. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

WRITTEN  DURING  THE  LATE  CONGRESS  OP 
THE  BARDS  AT  DENBIGH,  A.  D.  1828. 

By  Thomas  Cambria  Jones, 

And  set  to  Music  by  Henry  Hayden,  Esq. 

Gyneth,  my  country,  may  peace  mantle  o’er 
thee, 

A.nd  happiness  dwell  on  thy  mountains  and 
streams, 

May  the  truth  of  the  spirit  be  stretched  before 
thee, 

And  hallow  thy  Land  by  the  glow  of  its 
beams. 

Earth  of  the  glorious,  the  mighty  and  famed, 
Earth  of  the  tuneful  who  dream  in  the  urn  : 

Though  gone — yet  in  pages  of  history  named, 
They  adorn  thee  as  stars  which  in  heav’n- 
light  burn. 

When  I  list  to  thy  bold  winds,  as  o’er  thy  hills 
sweeping. 

And  hear  not  the  songs  which  they  wafted 
of  yore, 

I  fancy  they  wail  like  to  voices  of  weeping. 
Lamenting  that  music’s  departing  thy  shore. 

I  am  proud,  my  own  country,  to  see  thee  now 
making 

An  effort  to  waken  thy  Harp’s  dull  repose — 

Go  on,  till  thine  uwen *  through  prejudice 
breaking, 

Shall  be  bless’d  by  thy  children  and  praised 
by  thy  foes. 

O  for  the  light  of  that  morning  of  glory, 
When  thy  sun  that  hath  set  shall  with  bril¬ 
liancy  rise, 

And  thy  mighty  in  soul  shall  exist  in  the  story 
Of  bards  who  shall  flourish  till  Poesy  dies. 


THE  POWDER  PLOT  ; 

A  LEGEND  OF  PALACE  YARD. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Continued  from  page  248. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  his  capture,  Faukes,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Tower,  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  in  which  state  prisoners  were 
usually  immured,  was  aroused  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  heavy  fall  of  the  bar 
and  the  withdrawing  of  the  bolts  which 
secured  the  door  of  his  prison.  He  started 
from  his  straw  bed,  and  beheld  the  gaoler 
standing  over  him.  In  answer  to  his 
question  why  he  was  disturbed,  he  was 
informed  that  he  must  attend  the  council, 
who  were  then  sitting  in  the  White  Tower. 
Gathering  up  his  fetters,  Guy,  though 


weak  from  mental  and  bodily  suffering, 
walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  council- 
room,  where  he  beheld  the  noblemen  who 
were  to  examine  him.  As  he  entered  this 
gloomy  apartment,  his  eye  glanced  on 
the  rack,  which  stood  near  the  door,  and 
his  wan  cheek  assumed  a  livid  hue  ;  but 
it  was  only  momentary  ;  he  raised  his 
head,  and  viewed  the  assembly  with  an 
undaunted  glance. 

ef  He  is  as  gallant  a  figure  as  one  would 
wish  to  behold,”  whispered  Nightshade  to 
the  executioner,  who  stood  leaning  against 
the  rack  with  his  doublet  off,  and  his 
arms  bare  to  the  elbows. 

4C  He  is  not  so  proper  a  man,  though, 
as  Harry  Vaughan,  whom  I  assisted  in  his 
journey  to  a  better  world  some  two  years 
since  come  Candiemass,”  replied  the  man 
of  death. 

One  of  the  council  now  addressed 
Fawkes,  and  demanded  his  name. 

“  John  Johnson,”  was  the  reply. 

Have  ye  not  gone  by  other  names  V* 

“  No.” 

ie  Who  are  your  associates  in  this 
hellish  plot  ?” 

“  If  I  thought  that  threats  or  torture 
would  make  me  confess,  I  would,  like  the 
Egyptian  of  old,  pluck  out  my  tongue  and 
cast  it  before  ye.” 

“  You  have  companions  then  ?  What 
fiend  tempted  ye  to  contrive  so  bloody  a 
conspiracy  ?” 

Faukes  smiled  bitterly. 

“  Ye  shall  know,”  said  he.  “  There 
are  bounds  to  the  patience  and  submission 
of  the  most  abject  slaves,  and  such,  alas  ! 
have  been  too  many  of  my  countrymen. 
I,  and  my  fellows,  have  seen  the  broad 
lands,  which  our  fathers  possessed, 
grasped  by  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
overturned  that  religion  which  has  for  so 
many  hundred  years  flourished  like  a  fair 
vine  in  this  once  happy  country.*  We 
have  seen  the  gems  which  once  decked 
the  shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs  glittering 
in  the  crown  of  a  tyrant.  We  have  beheld 
the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  altar 
melted  down  into  coin;  and,  oh!  wretched 
land  !  whole  bands  have  been  hired  with 
it  to  combat  those  who  still  hold  to  the 
good  faith.  We  have  seen  the  boldest 
and  the  proudest  in  England  writhing  on 
the  rack  or  swinging  on  gibbets,  because 
they  held  fast  to  that  holy  faith  in  which 


*  Even  tlie  gallant  and  accomplished  Raleigh 
participated  in  the  plunder.  This  is  a  lament¬ 
able  truth,  and  would  almost  incline  us  to  the 
opinion  of  Echard,  who  declares  Sir  Walter’s 
death  to  be  an  indication  off  the  hand  off 
Heaven  for  his  acceptance  of  some  church 
lands  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  However, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Raleigh’s  long  suffering 
and  subsequent  death  made  ample  atonement. 


*  Awen,  the  Genius  of  Poesy. 
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their  forefathers  lived  and  died.  To  crown 
all,  we  now  behold  this  country  swarming 
with  needy  foreigners, — with  those  vile 
Scotch,  who  have  so  long  been  our  deadly 
foes,  ’Twas  to  revenge  these  injuries 
that  I  would  have  fired  that  dreadful  mine, 
and  blown  these  needy  vagrants  back  to 
their  native  mountains  !” 

Here  one  of  the  council  rose,  and 
sternly  bade  Faukes  disclose  the  names 
of  his  associates. 

“  Prisoner,”  said  he,  f‘  we  have  heard 
enough  of  your  treason  to  satisfy  us  that 
you  have  many  of  your  friends  in  this 
devilish  plot.  You  have  lied  in  giving  us 
the  name  of  Johnson, — you  have  gone  by 
another  ;  confess  it,  or  you  will  be  or¬ 
dered  to  the  rack  without  delay.  Do  you 
hesitate  ?— Then  take  the  consequences  of 
your  stubbornness.  Executioner,  to  the 
rack  with  him.”  * 


*  The  rack  is  used  no  where  as  in  England . 
In  other  countries  it  is  used  in  judicature, 
when  there  is  a  *  Semiplena  probatis  a  half 
proof  against  a  man,  then  to  see  if  they  can 
make  it  full,  they  rack  him  if  he  will  not  con¬ 
fess.  But  here  in  England,  they  take  a  man 
and  rack  him.  I  do  not  know  whv  nor  when  : 
not  in  time  of  judicature,  but  when  somebody 
bids!  Sklden, 

Our  histories  of  England  tell  us  that 
Faukes,  even  before  the  council,  betrayed  the 
same  intrepidity  and  firmness,  but  that  being 
confined  in  the  Tower  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
rack  having  been  “  just  shewn  him, he  made 
a  full  confession .  Now  as  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  racked,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
unlikely  that  one  so  bold  and  daring,  would  if 
he  had  not  been  thus  treated,  in  a  few  days 
become  so  weak  and  emaciated,  as  to  require 
support  whilst  the  hangman  fastened  the  rope 
around  his  neck.  This  circumstance  is  relat¬ 
ed  in  a  now  very  scarce  tract,  published  a  few 
days  after  the  bloody  tragedy  in  Palace  Yard. 
As  to  the  “  full  confession,”  this  is  such  a 
monstrous  lie,  that  it  will  scarcely  require 
contradiction.  If  Faukes  did  make  such'  “  a 
full  confession,”  how  was  it  that  so  few  were 
apprehended  and  punished,  when  many  hun¬ 
dreds  were  ready  to  meet  in  arms  under  the 
guidance  of  Sir  Everard  Dighy  ?  One  word 
more;  there  is,  I  have  been  informed,  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  the  State-paper  office,  which  records 
the  answer  of  James,  when  asked  by  one  of 
his  Lords  whether  it  was  his  Majestie’s plea¬ 
sure  that  Faukes  should  be  racked? — “  Aw, 
mon,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  better  he  rack, 

than  we  perish  !”  The  Devil,  who  is,  they 
say,  the  father  of  lies,  could  not  have  invent¬ 
ed  such  a  string  of  falsehoods  as  those  which 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject  ef  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Bloody  and  inhuman  it 
certainly  was,  but  the  offenders  paid  a  bloody 
penalty.  I  will  not  shock  the  feelings  of  my 
readers  by  detailing  the  manner  of  their  hor¬ 
rible  execution,  but  it  may  he  as  well  to  men¬ 
tion  that  part  of  their  punishment  consisted 
in  their  being  first  half  strangled,  then  cut 
down,  while  alive  and  sensible ,  their  bowels 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  their  eyes,  and 
their  bodies  at terwardsquartered.  This  is  only 
a  portion  of  their  punishment  ;  and  yet  the 
monster  Coke,  he  who  taunted  and  insulted 
the  unfortunate  Raleigh,  when  arrainged  for  a 
crime  he  was  neyer  guilty  of,  complimented 


In  spite  of  his  powerful  struggles,  Guy 
was  placed  on  the  horrible  engine.  The 
second  turn  of  the  wheel  extorted  a  deep 
hollow  groan  from  the  prisoner,  who  cried 
out  in  anguish, — 

“  For  the  love  of  him  who  died  for  us 
all,  have  mercy  ! — My  name  is  Faukes  1” 

“  Ah,”  said  Burleigh,  who  presided  at 
the  examination,  “  you  served  in  the  Low 
Countries  ?” 

“  I  have,”  replied  the  sufferer,  shak¬ 
ing  back  his  long  hair. 

“  In  the  Spanish  army  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

Who  are  your  associates  ?” 

“  Away,  with  ye,”  cried  Faukes  turn¬ 
ing  his  haggard  and  blood-shot  eye  upon 
the  questioner — “  Do  your  worst  ;  I  will 
not  betray  my  friends.” 

Another  turn  of  the  wheel  was  ordered, 
when  the  already  distended  sinews  and 
muscles  of  the  criminal  cracked  loudly,  and 
he  fainted  from  excess  of  pain.  Nightshade 
then  approached,  and  grasping  the  clammy 
hand  of  the  prisoner,  felt  the  throb  of  his 
feverish  pulse. 

“  He  will  not  bear  much  more,”  said 
he  ;  but  I  will  try  the  effect  of  this.” 

He  applied  a  small  chased  bottle  to  the 
nostrils  of  Faukes,  who  slowly  revived. 
The  question  was  again  put  to  him — 

Who  are  your  partners  in  this  con¬ 
spiracy  ?” 

Still  suffering  the  most  excruciating 

o  n 

torture,  Fawkes  persevered  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  when  the  horrible  torment  was  re¬ 
newed  ;  but  it  proved  fruitless, — the  pri¬ 
soner  uttering  a  suppressed  groan,  sunk 
under  it,  and  lay  on  the  rack,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  dead.  In  vain  Nightshade 
applied  his  restoratives,  in  vain  he  bathed 
with  vinegar  the  livid  brow  of  the  sufferer: 
Faukes  was  borne  back  to  his  prison  in  a 
most  piteous  state,  and  totally  insensible. 

We  must  now  return  to  Wentour  and 
his  family,  who  had,  upon  their  arrival  in 
London,  taken  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 
Amy  knew  not  of  the  dreadful  conspiracy 
her  father  was  engaged  in,  and  in  the 
society  of  her  husband  there  was  only 
one  alloy  to  her  happiness;  this  was  the 
moody  and  reserved  temper  of  her  parent, 
whose  changed  demeanour  she  viewed 
with  disquiet  and  even  alarm.  Wentour 
had  arranged  his  plans,  and  was  prepared 
to  meet  the  result  of  the  plot,  whichever 
way  the  scale  might  turn.  Should  it 
prove  abortive,  he  had  resolved  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible  in  the  cause  of  his 
friends ;  for  he  had  already  provided  a 
protector  for  his  daughter  in  the  person  of 

the  king  on  his  admirable  clemeney  in  not 
having  invented  new  tortures  for  them  ! 
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Cyril  Fenton,  whom  he  had  not  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  confederates,  solely  on  that 
account.  On  the  eve  of  the  memorable 
5th  of  November,  Wentour,  after  affec¬ 
tionately  embracing  his  daughter,  quilted 
his  lodgings,  saying  that  he  should  not 
return  until  the  morning.  Cyril  witnessed 
his  departure  with  a  sigh,  for  he  well 
knew  the  dreadful  business  which  engaged 
his  father-in-law  who  had  solemnly  en¬ 
joined  him  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust 
he  had  confided  to  him.  The  caresses  of 
his  lovely7  bride  in  some  degree  soothed 
the  anguish  of  Fenton  ;  but  when  he 
tried  to  drown  in  sleep  the  horrible  fears 
which  haunted  him,  the  most  ghastly 
visions  succeeded.  He  beheld  a  spacious 
building  totter  to  its  base,  while  loud 
shrieks  issued  from  within.  A  black 
cloud  obscured  the  whole,  and  a  crash 
louder  than  the  discharge  of  a  thousand 
cannon  followed.  He  awoke  with  terror, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  dream.  Again 
composing  himself  to  sleep,  he  saw  the 
gory  head  of  Wentour  roll  on  the  scaffold, 
while  the  shouts  of  an  assembled  multi¬ 
tude  cheered  the  dexterity  of  the  headsman. 
He  leapt  from  his  bed,  and  rushing  to  the 
window  drew  aside  the  curtain.  The 
morning  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;  all  was  serene  and  quiet  ;  the 
sparrows  chirped  upon  the  roof,  and  the 
sky  looked  clear  and  cloudless.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  the  scene  to  the  awful  visions  that 
had  haunted  him  !  He  turned  to  his  bride, 
on  whose  fair  lids  sleep  still  sat,  while  the 
hue  of  the  rose  tinged  her  cheek,  and 
her  lips  lay  apart,  and  disclosed  a  row  of 
teeth,  small,  even,  and  rivalling  the  pearl 
in  whiteness.  (e  Heaven  shield  thee, 
dearest,”  he  ejaculated,  as  he  kissed  her 
forehead  ;  thy  sleep  is  as  calm  and  un¬ 
broken  as  the  unweaned  child  :  sleep  on, 
for,  alas  !  I  fear  thou  wilt  wake  to  hear 
ill  tidings.”  Amy  awoke  at  this  moment, 
and  Cyril  evaded  her  questions  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  their  return  to  Huddington,  though 
his  unusual  paleness  and  sunken  eye  too 
plainly  told  what  was  passing  within  him. 

A  place  was  reserved  for  Wentour  at 
the  breakfast  table,  but  he  appeared  not 
to  partake  of  their  morning’s  meal.  Fen¬ 
ton  remained  in  a  state  of  harrowing  sus¬ 
pense,  every'  moment  expecting  to  hear 
the  horrible  announcement  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  would  inevitably  take 
place,  if  the  conspirators  remained  true 
to  each  other.  The  chimes  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  church  at  length  announced  the 
hour  of  ten,  and  ere  the  sound  had  died 
away,  the-. noise  of  horses’  hoofs  was 
heard  in  the  street,  and  the  next  moment 
Wentour  entered  the  room,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  streaming  from  every  pore. 

<<r  Amy— Cyril — my  children,”  he 


cried,  (i  away  from  this  place  !  All  is 
lost ! — our  enemies  triumph — Faukes  is 
taken,  and  the  whole  is  discovered  !  Cyril 
look  to  my  child — ay,  I  know  thou  wilt. 
Amy,  farewell,  perhaps,  for  ever  1”  Amy 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  while 
Wentour  continued.  <f  At  Fresh  Wharf, 
nearBelings  Gate,*  a  vessel  sails  for  Os- 
tend  at  eleven.” 

“  You  wiil  accompany  us  ?”  said 
Cyril. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  ;  my  word  is  pledged 
to  my7  friends.  Look  to  thy  sweet  charge, 
I  conjure  thee.  Farewell,  Cyril,  for 
ever- — there  is  as  much  gold  there,”  point¬ 
ing  to  a  box  which  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  ftr  as  will  maintain  ye  in  com¬ 
fort  as  long  as  ye  live.” 

W entour  kissed  the  cheek  of  his  daughter, 
and  his  tears  fell  fast  on  her  face,  but 
she  still  remained  insensible  of  her  father’s 
agony.  He  then  rushed  from  the  house, 
and  mounting'  his  iiorse,  instantly  rode 
off  at  full  gallop. 

Our  tale  now  draws  to  a  close.  Cyril 
and  his  bride  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  arrived  safely  at  Os- 
tend.  Wentour  was  one  of  those  who 
held  out  Hoi  beach  House  against  the 
Sheriff  of  Worcester,  who  there  sur¬ 
rounded  the  conspirators.  The  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  attack  are  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition  here  ;  some  were  slain 
outright,  some  taken  alive,  and  of  the 
latter,  Wentour  was  one.  He  suffered 
with  his  daring  companions,  (Faukes, 
Rookewood,  and  Keys,)  in  Palace  Yard, 
and  in  sight  of  that  building  they  sougnt 
to  overthrow. 

Tresame,  after  being  committed  to  the 
Tower,  was  found  dead  in  his  prison. 
History  tells  us,  that  he  died  of  a  stran- 
guary,  but  posterity  will  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  assertion.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  a  just  and  speedy  vengeance 
followed  the  betrayal  of  his  friends  ! 

J.  y.  A - >n. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES  BOOK.+ 


A  copy  of  this  unique  work,  a  wonder 
of  art,  has  just  reached  us,  but  too  late 
for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  an  analysis 
of  the  mass  of  matter  and  embellishment 
that  it  contains.  As  far  as  a  cursory  view 
enables  us  to  judge,  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  splendid  volumes  ever  given 
to  the  world  at  the  price.  Seven  hundred 
Engravings  ornament  its  pages  ;  many 
of  them  are  brilliant  specimens  of  the 
great  perfection  which  wood  engraving 

*  Now  Billingsgate. 

1  Yizetelly,  Branston  &  Co. 
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has  arrived  at,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
attractions  of  this  volume  will  not  be 
found  a  powerful  rival  to  those  of  ano¬ 
ther  class  which  appear  at  this  season. 


BELLS. 

By  W.  Jerdan,  Esq. 

“  Please  to  ring-  the  bell.” 

George  Colman,  the  Younger. 

' 

’Tis  wondrous  strange  that  to  this  time. 

No  tinkling  Poet  tells 

How  much  men’s  lives  (Heaven  help  the 
chime  !) 

Associate  with  Bells. 

Our  first-drawn  and  our  latest  breaths, 

The  measure  marks  alone; 

Our  births,  our  marriages,  our  deaths, 

But  differ  in  the  tone. 

The  puling  child  with  sore  distaste 
That  pap  and  play  repels, 

Is  quieted,  when  nurse,  in  haste. 

Brings  coral,  noise,  and  Bells: 

Its  visage  clears,  its  pains  are  eased 
More  than  by  doctor’s  stuff; 

And,  like  our  modern  poets  pleased, 

Its  jingle  is  enough. 

What  time  arrives,  when  love,  O  love  ! 

In  the  full  bosom  dwells; 

To  ring  the  bride  is  bliss  above, — 

More  bliss  to  ring  the  Bells. 

Perform’d  the  rites  of  Mother  Church, 

She  trusts  to  be  the  same; 

And  lists' the  steeple  in  the  porch, 

Her  gossip  hopes  proclaim. 

Nor  fancies  aught  of  future  years. 

When  he,  her  white-gloved  mate, 

As  she  his  little  fry  uprears, 

May  rue  that  Bell-fry  date: 

And  from  his  small  prolific  hearth. 

With  pledges  litter’d  well, 

May  roam  (the  happiest  dog  on  earth  !) 

To  pull  a  tavern  Bell. 

Bells  are  for  all  things,  all  events  : 

For  victories,  for  fires,  \ 

For  hanging  crimes  with  ill  intents. 

Or  law-proscribed  desires. 

For  this,  St.  Bride  her  turret  rocks. 

For  that,  St.  Dunstan  rings; 

The  last  St.  Sepulchre  so  shocks. 

That  all  about  him  swings. 

For  servants  aye  the  Bell  you  try, 

Who,  when  they  like,  will  come; 

Duns,  visitors,  the  same  apply, — 

Please  3  on  to  be  at  home  ? 

Bells  hail  the  Judge  who  hangs  the  thief. 

The  thief,  when  hanged,  they  scare  ! 

In  short ,  Bells  act  a  part  in  chief 
For  ever,  every  where. 

As  sheep-flocks  on  the  dark  hill-side 
Steer  by  their  wether- Bell, 

Our  Navy  hath  no  other  guide 
On  ocean’s  boundless  swell. 

Our  soldiers  too,  in  country  towns. 

Men  of  their  dear  ribs  rob  ; 

For  mutton,  while  loud  ringing  drowns 
Majors  in  triple  bob. 

By  Bell  your  muffin  meal  ye  view, 

And  clear  your  dust-hole  must; 

By  Bell  the  parson  prays  for  you, 

Or  gives  your  dust  to  dust. 


Even  our  species,  of  a  sort 
Called  Cockney,  as  we  know. 

Is  born  of  Bells,  the  gallant  sport 
That  links  them  each  with  Bow. 

Nay,  some  so  hostile  to  their  kind, 

Upon  their  death-beds  done. 

Have  cruel  wills  devised  and  sign’d. 

Posterity  to  stun  : 

“  '1  hose  evening  Bells  ”  we  owe  these  knaves,. 

After  their  own  last  knells; 

Bell-igerents  beyond  their  graves, 

']  heir  tongues  stopt,  not  their  Bells. 

Thus  ’tis  in  matters  high  and  low, 

From  infancy  to  eld  ; 

As  on  the  human  tide  doth  flow. 

There’s  nothing  but  is  Bell’d. 

The  baby  toy,  the  wedding  peal, 

What  sads  or  joys  the  soul, — 

Each  has  its  turn  ;  and  last,  most  real— 
Ding-dong,  the  funeral  toll. 

Then  sure  ’tis  strange,  that,  to  this  time, 

No  tinkling  poet  tells, 

How  much  men’s  lives  (Heaven  help  tha 
chime  ! ) 

Associate  with  Bells! — The  Gem.f 


VERONA. 

By  Mrs.  Maria  Callcott. 

Verona  is  indebted  to  nature  lor  part 
of  die  charms  it  possesses  for  a  traveller. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  Adige  ;  the  hills  towards  the  Tyrol 
Pave  a  majestic  character,  which,  as  they 
approach  the  city,  is  softened  by  vine¬ 
yards,  and  fields,  and  gardens,  between 
agreeable  villas  or  groves  of  cypress.  The 
dress  of  the  people  is  picturesque  ;  their 
habits  are  cheerful,  and  their  manners 
kindly. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  scarcely  a 
city,  even  in  Italy,  to  which  we  attach 
a  more  romantic  interest  than  to  Verona. 
Under  its  ancient  Gothic  name  of  Bern, 
it  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  tales 
which  are  woven  in  the  Book  of  Heroes, 
and  the  song  of  the  Nibelung.  The  poets 
and  novelists  of  the  middle  ages  have  also 
laid  the  scenes  of  many  of  their  enchant¬ 
ing  tales  in  this  beautiful  city  ;  and  our 
own  Shakspeare  has  brought  Verona  so 
home  to  every  English  reader,  that  we 
feel  almost  to  have  a  right  of  possession 
in  the  place. 

Originally  a  city  of  the  Rhetians,  Ve¬ 
rona  became  a  Roman  colony  about  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  caused  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  enrolled  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  citizens,  its  most  flour¬ 
ishing  periods  under  the  empire  were  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  of  Hadrian,  when 
various  temples,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  of  which  some  fragments  still  re¬ 
main,  were  erected,  and  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  which  is  still  used  for 
scenic  representations,  was  built.  It  was 
under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  that  Verona 
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received  its  first  Christian  Bishop,  Eupre- 
pius;  and  in  that  of  Dioclesian,  that  its 
martyrs,  Fermus  and  Rusticus,  suffered. 
The  conquest  of  the  city  by  Constantine, 
and  the  fearful  battle  fought  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  between  Stilicho 
and  Attila,  produced  little  change  in  the 
condition  of  Verona,  which  continued  to 
partake  of  the  general  fortunes  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  until  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the 
Great. 

After  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Os¬ 
trogoths,  under  Theodoric,  and  his  vic¬ 
tory  over  Odoacer,  which  ensured  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  from  the 
Alps  to  Calabria,  about  the  year  493,  he 
fixed  his  capital  at  Verona,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Goths,  Bern  :*  there  he 
built  a  magnificent  palace,  which  com¬ 
municated,  by  a  continued  portico,  with 
the  principal  gate  of  the  city.  He  re¬ 
newed  the  Roman  walls  and  fortifications, 
repaired  the  aqueducts,  and  constructed 
commodious  baths  and  other  public 
buildings,  f 

From  his  palace  of  Verona,  Theodoric 
not  only  governed  his  Italian  provinces, 
but  kept  in  check  the  Gothic  tribes  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps.  His  intercourse,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  with  these  tribes,  forms 
the  subjects  of  Teutonic  romances  in  which 
he  is  a  principal  hero,  and,  like  the  Arthur 
of  Britain,  and  Charlemagne  of  France, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  warlike  set  of 
knights  and  adventurers,  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  are  supposed  to  be  for  his  honour, 
and  their  actions  under  his  control. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  a.d.  526, 
in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  the  disturb¬ 
ed  reigns  of  his  daughter  Amalasontha, 
and  her  son  Athalaric,  were  an  earnest  of 
the  distractions  that  Verona  suffered,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  till  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  Charlemagne,  when 
a  short  period  of  tranquillity  was  enjoyed. 
Yet  there  a  part  of  the  great  family  tra¬ 
gedy,  which  secured  his  possession  of  the 
empire,  was  acted.  He  found  in  the  town 
the  widow  and  children  of  his  brother 
Carloman,  and  they  were  sacrificed  to  his 
security.  His  eldest  son,  Pepin  Hunch¬ 
back,  died  at  Verona,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Zeno’s  church,  which  he  had  founded. 
The  present  magnificent  temple  stands 
nearly  on  the  site  of  Pepin’s  humbler 
foundation  ;  and  the  great  stone,  now 
shown  in  the  court,  called  the  tomb  of 
King  Pepin,  is  very  possibly  that  of  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  son. 

During  the  disastrous  period  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Verona  underwent  all  the  evils 
that  its  situation  (at  the  very  entrance  to 

*  See  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  39. 
for  the  general  conduct  of  Theodoric  in  Italy* 
+  Tinat  oschi  book  I. 


Italy  from  Germany)  was  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  draw  upon  it.  The  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  Othos,  the  wars  of  (he  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelines,  the  struggles  of  (he  peo¬ 
ple  against  oppression,  and  between  the 
oppressors  for  power,  from  time  to  time 
distressed  the  city  and  robbed  the  citizens. 
Yet  the  very  struggle  for  freedom  and 
power  ensured  a  portion  of  the  former  to 
the  people,  who  were  courted  by  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  and  Verona  became  rich  by  the 
visits  of  her  masters,  and  of  such  as  cour¬ 
ted  her  assistance.  But  it  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  she  became  the 
queen  of  northern  Italy,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Scaligers,  or  della  Scalas,  who, 
from  simple  citizens,  were  raised,  by 
their  valour,  their  humanity,  and  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state. 

During  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  ten  princes  of  that  illustrious  house 
reigned  in  Verona.  The  first  six  were 
men  of  extraordinary  talent,  and,  for  the 
time  in  which  they  lived,  of  extraordinary 
virtue.  They  not  only  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  Veronese,  but  sub¬ 
jected  several  distant  cities.  Albert  della 
Scala  added  Trent  and  Riva,  Parma  and 
Reggio,  Belluno  and  Vicenza,  to  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  Can  Grande  conquered 
Padua,  Trevigi,  Mantua,  and  Feltre.  It 
is  his  body  that  is  laid  in  the  plain  sar¬ 
cophagus  over  the  door  of  the  little  church 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Scaligers,  only  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  figure  of  a  knight  on  horse¬ 
back,  of  nearly  the  natural  size,  above 
it.  The  other  tombs,  on  which  it  looks 
down,  are  those  of  his  successors  ;  they 
are  gorgeous  in  ornament,  and  form  a 
conspicuous  group  among  the  pictures¬ 
que  buildings  of  the  city  ;  but  they  are 
built  over  the  ashes  of  men  under  whom 
their  family  and  state  declined,  until  the 
Visconti  of  Milan,  having  overcome  the 
princes,  built  the  citadel,  and  fortified 
Castello  San  Pietro. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  that  under 
Bartolomeo,  the  third  of  the  Scaligers, 
that  tragic  end  was  put  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  great  families,  Capelletti  and  Mon- 
tecchi,  which  served  Bandello  as  the 
foundation  of  one  of  his  most  popular 
novels,  and  Shakspeare  as  the  plot  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  tomb  now  shown 
as  that  of  Juliet,  is  an  ancient  sarcopha¬ 
gus  of  red  granite  ;  it  has  suffered  from 
the  fire  which  burnt  down  the  church 
where  it  was  originally  placed. 

The  Visconti  did  not  long  rule  in  Ve¬ 
rona  ;  about  the  year  1405,  the  Vero¬ 
nese  placed  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Venice,  whose  good  and  ill 
fortune  they  partook  of  until  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when,  in  1796, 
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the  Venetian  republic  ceased  to  exist.  In 
1798,  the  German  army  occupied  Ve¬ 
rona,  and  thought  itself  secure  behind 
walls  which  had  "stood  against  Calinat, 
and  which  had  been  improved  and 
strengthened  by  Prince  Eugene  ;  but,  in 
1801,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  events  of  1814  placed  the  Veronese 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria  ;  and,  in 
1822,  this  ancient  capital  of  the  North 
of  Italy  was  the  scene  of  a  congress, 
wherein  the  divisions  of  Europe  were  re¬ 
modelled,  and  its  proportions  changed  in 
a  manner  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  in 
the  end,  conduce  to  its  prosperity. 

At  this  congress,  the  person  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  turned,  with  an  interest  more 
intense  than  could  be  claimed  by  any 
purely  political  character,  was  Maria 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,— of  that  soldier  of  fortune  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  human 
greatness,  of  that  hero  and  legislator, 
who  had  redeemed  France  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  given  her  a  body  of  laws  which 
would  have  rendered  her  free,  even  if 
his  dynasty  had  inherited  his  throne  :  of 
that  self-willed  and  short-sighted  mor¬ 
tal,  whose  later  actions  brought  him  to 
exile  and  defeat,  and  to  a  lingering,  in¬ 
glorious  death.  She  entered  the  hail  of 
congress,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  only 
man  who  could  be  said  to  have  conquer¬ 
ed  General  Buonaparte.  The  persons 
who  met  her  there  were — her  father,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  given  her 
to  his  enemy  in  order  to  save  his  crown  ; 
her  step-mother,  Metternich,  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  her  father,  the  opposer  of  all 
modern  reform  or  improvement  ;  and 
Neipperg,  whom  she  gave  as  a  successor 
to  her  too  celebrated  first  husband. 

There  were  also  present  —  Frederic 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  with  his  sons; 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tus¬ 
cany  ;  the  Archduke  of  Modena;  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (Alexander)  ;  the 
King  of  Sardinia  (Charles  Felix)  ;  Fer¬ 
dinand,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  with 
the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Fiance,  and  their  secretaries,  both 
military  and  civil. 

Such  was  the  company  assembled  in 
Verona ;  and  never  had  such  a  royal 
meeting  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
'Theodoric,  whose  companions  were 
princes  from  every  nation  on  earth. 

But  they  looked  on  the  ruins  of  Ve¬ 
rona.  The  Roman  Amphitheatre  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  least  injured  of  all  the  public 
buildings.  On  the  walls,  the  four  bridges, 
the  castles,  and  even  the  churches,  the 
havoc  of  mines  and  the  disfiguring  effects 
of  bullets  are  every  where  visible.  The 


poverty  that  war  leaves  behind  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  neglected  state  of  the  public 
buildings,  the  substitution  of  gilded  and 
silvered  wood  for  the  sacred  golden  can¬ 
dlesticks  of  the  altar,  and  the  destruction 
or  disappearance  of  pictures  of  great 
price.  Yet  enough  remains  to  show  that 
Verona  once  partook  of  the  riches,  the 
polish,  the  luxury  of  Venice.  There  are 
relics  of  her  schools,  and  fragments  of 
her  beautiful  architecture.  From  the 
Gothic  times  to  the  present,  we  may  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  improvements  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  majestic  San  Zenb  is  at  the  head  of 
the  churches  :  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  ancient,  and  nothing  new  or  incon¬ 
gruous  offends  the  eye.  The  Cathedral 
still  preserves  one  of  Titian’s  most  pre¬ 
cious  works.  In  the  portico  are  two 
figures  in  high  relief,  of  white  marble  : 
on  the  sword  of  one  is  the  word  Durin- 
darda  ;  is  this  the  effigy  of  Charlemagne’s 
Orlando  ?  The  ancient  church  of  San 
Fermo,  restored  in  I  319,  offers  some  of 
the  earliest  pictures  after  the  first  dawn  of 
the  revival  of  painting,  by  Stefa.no  da 
Zevio.  To  the  church  <  f  St  George  be¬ 
yond  the  Adige,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Paulo  Veronese,  which  do  so  mucii 
honour  to  himself  and  to  his  native  city, 
has  been  restored,  after  having  been  car¬ 
ried  to  Paris.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  of 
the  many  churches  of  Verona  which  is 
not  interesting  on  account  of  its  antiquity, 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  it,  or  its 
story  ;  and  the  public  squares  and  lordly 
palaces,  and  the  towers  that  once  served 
as  watch-towers  to  the  proud  nobles  who 
guarded  them,  all  force  the  spectator  to 
look  back  with  wonder  and  admiration  to 
the  times  when  a  sentiment  of  political 
independence  could  produce  such  monu¬ 
ments  of  glory,  even  in  the  rnidst  of  war 
and  in  a  petty  state.  The  Gem . 


From  the  Gem. 

DEFINITION  OF  A  DENTIST. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

A  Dentist,  Love,  makes  teeth  of  bone 
For  those  whom  Fate  has  left  without, 
And  finds  provision  for  his  own 
By — pulling  other  people's  out  ! 


From  the  Gem , 

THE  MARCH  OF  XERXES. 
Epigram  of  Luigi  Atamanni,  1556. 


When,  in  the  wantonness  of  kingly  pride, 

Vain  Xerxes  spurr’d  his  war-horse  thro’  the 
tide, 

And  bore  his  fleet  o’er  mountain  tops, — e’tn 
there 

The  Eternal  bade  his  evil  heart  despair  ; 

O’er  Hellespont  and  Athos’  marble  bead, 

More  than  a  god  he  came,  less  than  a  man  fie 
fled  ! 
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FRIENDSHIP’S  OFFERING.* 

This  is  another  of  the  beautiful  race  of 
the  Annuals  ;  a  volume  rich  even  in  its 
external  decorations,  for  its  valuable  con¬ 
tents  are  inclosed  in  a  binding  superior  to 
all  the  others.  So  many  and  so  varied 
are  the  beauties  of  this  enchanting  tome, 
that  we  scarcely  know  which  to  notice 
first.  The  literary  portion  is  particularly 
excellent,  as  our  readers  will  perceive  by 
the  specimen  presented  to  them  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  tale  at  the  head  of  our  number, 
and  the  other  selections  with  which  we 
season  our  supplementary  sheet. 

The  engravings  to  this  tasty  volume  are 
thirteen  in  number.  An  exquisite  plate 
(cc  Lyra”)  faces  &  cleverly  engraved 
and  classical  title-page.  The  countenance 
of  the  little  being  is  most  lovely,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of 

“  That  innocence  which  happy  childhood 
blesses.” 

The  next  plate  to  which  we  come  is 
(c  Vesuvius,”  from  a  painting  by  Turner, 
whose  name  alone  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
its  excellence.  The  effect  produced  in  so 
small  a  space  is  extraordinary.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  engraving  ( ce  Echo,”)  is  from  a 
painting  by  Arnald  :  it  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  and  reminds  us  of  some  of  Poussin’s 
best  landscapes.  ££  Reading  the  News” 
follows,  from  a  painting  by  the  British 
Teniers — 'Wilkie.  It  is  distinguished  by 
that  clever  and  judicious  grouping  for 
which  this  artist  is  so  justly  celebrated. 
But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next — <£  Spo- 
leto,”  a  romantic  scene,  engraved  by 
Jeavons.  “  Catharine  of  Arragon,” 
and  £f  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  presenting 
her  Son  to  the  Church  Commissioners,” 
are  both  excellent.  Yet  we  must  pause 
to  contemplate  a  lovely  figure,  under 
which  are  placed  the  emphatic  words, 
ee  Mine  Own.”  We  are  no  friends  to 
the  introduction  of  portraits  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  yet,  here  is  one  whose  original 
would  delight  Anacreon’s  self — But  we 
must  check  ourselves,  for  we  are  feeling 
sentimental,  and  proceed  with  our  task. 
ce  Early  Sorrow,”  from  a  drawing  by 
Westall,  is  ?,  pretty  subject.  The  Honey 
Moon  is  a  classical  composition.  We  can¬ 
not  however  speak  much  in  praise  of  the 
two  other  plates  The  Masquerade,” 
from  a  painting  by  Kidd,  and  1‘  The 
Spae  Wife,”  by  Stothard.  The  foot  of  the 
lady  in  the  former  scene  is  very  inelegant, 
and  unlike  that  which,  when  beautiful, 
many  of  the  male  sex  consider  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  a  handsome  face.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  plates  are  of  a  very 
*  Smith  and  Elder. 


superior  order  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
aver,  that  Friendship's  Offering  is  not 
inferior  to  the  most  beautiful  of  its  beauti¬ 
ful  class. 


0)c  3Sfl0iu 


LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL. 

King  Alfred  the  Great,  is  the  first  per¬ 
son  named  as  Lord  High  Admiral ;  for 
in  those  davs  the  Kings  were  ofien  in  sea- 
battles,  or  went  upon  expeditions  with 
their  fleet.  After  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
quest,  King  Henry  I,  is  the  first  person 
mentioned  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and 
Kiyg  John  the  last  king  who  was. so  deno¬ 
minated. 

After  the  union  with  Scotland,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  the  first  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
died  the  28th  of  October,  1708,  and  Queen 
Anne  acted  by  Secretary  Burchet,  until 
November  29th,  170S  ;  when  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  constituted  Lord 
High  Admiral,  with  a  fee  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  marks  per  annum  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  person  honoured  and 
entrusted  with  this  high  office,  which 
since  his  time  has  been  constantly  in  com¬ 
mission,  until  the  recent  appointment  of 
His  royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 


BATTLE  OF  HARLAW. 

The  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  (says  Sir 
W.  Scott,  in  his  notes  fo  the  second  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Antiquary') ,  might  be  said 
to  determine  whether  the  Gaelic  or  the 
Saxon  race  should  be  predominant  in 
Scotland.  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who  had  at  that  period  the  power  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  laid  claim  to  the 
Earldom  of  Ross  during  the  Regency  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Albany.  To  enforce 
his  supposed  right,  he  ravaged  the  north 
with  a  large  army  of  Highlanders  and 
Islesmen.  He  was  encountered  at  Harlaw,  . 
in  the  Garioch,  by  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Mar,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  nobility  1 
and  gentry  of  Saxon  and  Norman  descent. 
The  battle  was  bloody  and  indecisive  ; 
but  the  invader  was  obliged  to  retire,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  he  sustained,  and 
afterwards  was  compelled  to  make  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Regent,  and  renounce  his 
pretensions  to  Ross ;  so  that  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  field  were  gained  by  the 
Saxons.  The  battle  of  Harlaw  was  fought 
24th  July,  1411 . 

HIDE  OF  LAND. 

One  of  our  old  historians,  explaining ; 
the  above  quantity,  so  often  menioned  int 
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history,  says— “  It  seamethe  to  be  called 
a  hyde,  the  skyn  of  a  beast  devyded  into 
small  sections,  as  it  was  done  at  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Carthage ,  Taurino possint  quan¬ 
tum  circumdare  tergo,  and  therby  in 
tyme  growen  to  be  the  name  of  a  measure. 
Polydore,  speaking  of  the  great  imposi¬ 
tion  thatWilliam  the  Conqueror  layed  upon 
the  subjects  of  thisrealme,  sayeth,  that  a 
hyde  of  land  conteneth  20  acres.  But  I 
think  he  was  deceived,  for  that  cometh 
nearer  to  the  measure  which  we  call  vir- 
gata,  a  yardelande,  which  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  is  about  20  acres.  And  Mathew 
Paris,  writinge  of  the  same  exaction, 
sayeth,  that  the  Conqueror  charged  every 
plough,  i.  (sayeth  he)  Hydam  Terrae, 
with  six  shillings  of  money  ;  so  that  he 
called  a  hyde  a  plough-land,  which  the 
Saxon  bookes  call  so  muche  ground  a 
pioughe  may  till  in  ayeare,  i.  280  acres; 
even  so  call  they  an  acre  so  muche  as  one 
pioughe  may  till  in  a  daye,  which  they 
accompt  640  foote  in  lengthe,  and  64  in 
bredthe,  which  reckoninge  agreeth  with 
the  statute.” 


Ctts'fmn#  cf  £Jartmt£  Countries. 


OLD  CUSTOM  OF  HOUSEBOTE. 

The  custom  is,  and  ever  time  out  of 
mind  hath  been,  that  the  Lords  and  Free¬ 
holders  of  Wishford  Magna  and  Barford 
S(.  Martin,  and  their  tenants  and  servants, 
by  themselves,  their  servants,  and  assig¬ 
nees,  may  take  and  fetch  in  the  said 
woods  at  Giovely,  “  speeke  rods  and 
breeding  rods”  for  their  houses,  standing 
within  the  said  manor  of  Wishford  and 
Barford,  and  also  cf  fould  shores  and 
wrethers,”  to  be  employed  within  the 
said  manors  at  all  times  without  corftrol- 
ment :  and  every  one  of  the  said  Lords 
and  tenants  that  do  use  to  fetch  such, 
ought  to  give  to  the  rangers,  one  hen 
yearly  at  Shrovetide,  if  he  require  and 
send  for  the  same.  e.x. 

WINE  SACRAMENTAL  CUSTOM  AT 
CHARLTON. 

An  odd  and  inconvenient  custom,  viz. 
that  each  inhabitant,  or  at  least  house¬ 
holder,  made  their  own  provision  of  wine 
for  the  sacrament,  and  brought  the  same 
in  several  parcels  and  in  divers  pots, 
bottles,  or  glasses,  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  which  custom  they  used  divers  of 
years  at  their  own  charge,  and  for  their 
own  ease,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of 
the  mother  church  ;  and  thus  it  continued 
till  Bishop  Davenant’s  time,  when  it  was 
by  him  redressed,  upon  complaint  being 
made  in  the  year  1638.  e.x. 


&U0rtr0ttaim. 

AUTHENTIC  ANECDOTES  OF  LORD 
H — G — R. 

A  story  Reduced . — Lord  H~— — r  is  an 
eccentric  man.  He,  having  admitted  a 
tenant  into  one  of  his  houses,  called  a  short 
time  after,  and  asked  the  occupant  how 
he  got  on,  and  how  he  liked  the  situa¬ 
tion  ? — e(  To  tell  your  lordship  the  truth,” 
said  he,  “  1  should  like  it  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter,  if  it  were  wo;  so  high,”  (alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  terms  by  which  he  held  it.) 
— ee  Oh,  we’ll  alter  that,”  observed  his 
lordship  ;  and  rode  away  with  the  usual 
f‘  Good  morning  l”  Shortly  after,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  tenant’s  surprise,  workmen 
came  to  the  house,  and  took  off  the  roof, 
and  literally  removed  the  upper  story,  by 
their  master’s  orders,  who  coolly  said  to 
the  grumbling  tenant,  in  his  next  visit,— 
“  I  hope  your  house  is  not  now  too  high 
for  you  V  ’ 

Singular  mode  of  ejectment  by  wasps . 
—On  another  occasion,  his  lordship  want¬ 
ed  to  get  his  tenant,  a  grocer,  out  of  a 
house,  but  having  tried  several  means 
ineffectually,  he  sent  his  men,  and  caused 
a  large  pond  to  be  made  before  the  door, 
so  that  persons  could  not  pass  and  repass 
without  the  assistance  of  a  small  boat. 
The  spirit  of  persecution  being  reciprocal 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the  win¬ 
ter  quarter  passed  over,  and  the  grocer 
still  conducted  his  business  till  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  summer,  when  his  lordship  tried 
a  new  experiment,  by  having  a  load  of 
straw  pitched  at  the  back  of  the  premises, 
and  several  barrels  of  treacle  brought  to 
the  spot,  and  caused  the  straw  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  and  dipped  in  the  treacle.  This 
collected  so  many  thousands  of  wasps 
round  the  grocer’s  premises,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit — for  his  shop  was  so  beset, 
that  neither  he,  nor  his  family,  or  custo¬ 
mers  would  continue  there.  P. 


CHARADE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

My  first’s  a  name  familiar  and  concise  ; 

I  like  it  who  formality  despise  ; 

And  you  will  find  its  never  used  but  when. 
We’re  on  both  free  and  easy  terms  with  men. 
My  second  is  an  article  we  use, 

The  victim  oft  of  murder  and  abuse; 

Its  small,  but  you  will  wonder  when  I  say, 
That  with  this  little  thing  some  .folks  make 
hay. 

My  third’s  a  bird  in  England,  once  much  us’d, 
The  great  and  rich  it  often  has  amused  ; 

But  of  its  nature,  I  must  not  say  much. 

Else  on  Its  name  you  might  too  quickly  touch. 
Connect  the  three,  a  weapon  then  is  found 
Where  wild  untutor’d  savages  abound  ; 

An  instrument  which  will  both  slay  and  fell, 
And  answer  other  purposes  as  well. 

If  still  to  you  my  name  appears  conceal’d, 
Twill  by  a  Yankee  guesser  be  reveal’d. 
Tom-a-hawk.  R  — t  H— 


> 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  II. 

St.  Martin ,  died  a.d.  397. — Full  Moon,  40 m.  aft.  1,  morn. 

St.  Martin. — The  festival  of  St.  Martin  first  instituted  about  the  year  650,  was  anciently  a  day 
of  great  feasting  and  revelry,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  an 
ancient  Ballad,  entitled  Martilmasse  Day — 

Some  do  the  Citie  now  frequent, 

Where  costlie  shows  and  merriemente 
Do  weare  the  vapourish  evening  out. 

With  interlude  and  revellinge  rout; 

Such  as  did  pleasure  Englande’s  Queene, 

When  here  her  Royal  Grace  was  seen  ; 

Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 

The  merrie  day  of  Martilmasse. 

Thursday,  Nov.  12. 

St.  Lebwin,  died  8th  cen. — High  Water  b\m  after  12  Morn—lOm  after  4  Aftern. 

St.  Lebwin. — This  saint  is  termed  the  patron  of  Daventer,  and  had  a  famous  church  there, 
still  bearing  his  name,  wherein  his  reliques  are  preserved.  See  Delices  des  Pays  Has, 

Nov.  12, 1306.— Expired  at  Shaftesbury,  King  Canute  the  Dane.  This  sovereign  although  he 
unjustly  obtained  the  throne,  and  disfigured  his  life  by  many  cruel  and  rapacious 
acts,  found  means  to  make  himself  beioved  by  his  subjects.  He  was  a  monarch  of 
great  discernment  and  much  judgment,  as  the  many  wise  laws  he  made  will  testify. 
To  his  other  qualifications  may  be  added  his  turn  for  poetry  ;  the  following  lines 
composed  by  him  in  Saxon,  are  still  on  record  in  the  history  of  Ely  church,  they 
have  been  thus  translated  by  an  ingenious  antiquary — 

“  Ely’s  monks  sang  cheerfully 

When  Canute  the  King  was  passing  by — 

'  Row  to  the  shore,  Knights  !’  said  the  King, 

*  And  let  us  hear  these  churchmen  sing,’” 

Friday,  Nov.  13. 

St.  Mitrius,  mar.  A.  d.  444. — Sun  rises  32m.  after  7 — sets  2 7m  after  4. 

Nov.  13,  1002.— On  this  day  during  the  reign,  and  by  the  orders  of  Ethelred  II,  the  Saxon, 
an  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  living  at  peace  within  the  English  borders, 
took  place.  The  odious  command  was  obeyed  with  every  possible  circumstance  of 
barbarity  ;  even  Gunhilda,  the  sinter  of  the  Danish  king,  though  a  Christian  and 
a  friend  to  the  English,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  after  her  husband  and  children 
bad  been  slaughtered  in  her  sight.  This  massacre  is  commemorated  at  Hocktide 
yearly. 

Saturday,  Nov.  14. 

St.  Laurence — High  Water  9m  after  5  morn. — Sim  after  7  Aftern. 

St  Laurence. —  Our  saint,  who  was  tiie  youngest  son  of  a  rich  Prince  of  Leinster,  at  twenty. 

five  years  old  became  an  abbot ;  and  at  length  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Dublin, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  iu  j  180. 

Nov.  1*,  1304. — Expired  iu  his  89th  year,  Jacob  Bryant,  a  learned  writer  on  ancient  history 
and  mythology  ;  whose  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  remove  the  doubts  of  the 
sceptic,  and  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  infidel. 

Sunday,  Nov.  15. 

J  * 

TWENTY-SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY 
Lessons  for  the  Day,  2  chap.  Prov.  Morn. — 3  chap.  Prov.  Even 
St.  Gertrude,  Virgin  Abbess,  a.d.  1292. 

N.iv.  15,  1635. — Died  Thomas  Parr,  a  remarkable  Englishman,  who  lived  upwards  of  150 
years,  ("verifying  his  anagram.  Thomas  Parr,  most  rare  chap.)  He  slept  a.vay 
most  of  his  time,  and  is  thus  characterised  by  an  eye-witness  of  him. 

From  head  to  heel  his  body  had  all  over 
A  quick  set,  thick-set,  nat’ral  hairy  cover. 

Two  months  before  his  death  he  was  sent  for  to  Westminster,  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel.  This  journey  proved  fatal  to  him,  owing  to  the  change  of  air  and  diet, 
and  to  his  new  mode  of  life,  he  lived  but  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  and  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  King. 

Monday,  Nov.  16. 

St.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  died  ad  460 — Sun  rises  S 7m.  after  7 — sets  22  m  after  4. 

Nov.  ,0,  1499. — Anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Perkin  Warbeek,  supposed  to  have  been 
Richard  Plantagenet  of  York,  as  a  traitor,  for  escaping  from  the  Tower  of  London 
where  he  had  been  committed  on  a  charge  of  rebellion  in  1497*  The  unfortunate 
Perkin  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  His  confession,  which  was  strange 
and  deficient,  after  having  been  publicly  uttered  by  the  culprit,  was  dispersed 
abroad  by  Henry’s  order,  but  only  served  to  raise  doubts  of  tho^e  who  perused  it. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  17. 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  died  a  d.  596.— High  Water  27m  after  7  Morn.—bSm  aft.  7  Aftern. 

Nov.  17,  L59. — On  this  day  the  remains  of  the  brave  General  Wolfe  were  landed  at  Ports* 
m.onth,  from  on  hoard  a  man  of  war.  During  the  solemnity  minute  guns  were 
fired  from  the  ships  at  Spithead, 

With  this  Number  is  published  a  Supplementary  Sheet,  entirely  devoted  to 
and  being  THE  CREAM  OF  THE  ANNUALS,  with  an  Engraving. 
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It  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides,  that 
among  the  numerous  volumes  that  have 
issued  from  the  press,  none  have  met  so 
ready  a  sale,  and  obtained  so  much  de¬ 
served  popularity  as  those  that  have 
appeared  under  the  various  titles  of 
Elegant  Extracts ,  Beauties  of  Litera¬ 
ture ,  Scrap  Books ,  in  prose  and  verse, 
&c.  &c.  Acting  under  this  impression, 
we  this  week,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
laid  down  by  us,  last  season,  present  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  graphic 
and  specimens  of  the  literary  beauties 'of 
the  various  Annuals  for  the  coming- 
year. 

We  have  on  our  table  a  numerous 
host  of  these  splendid  visitants,  decked  in 
ail  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  abounding  in 
the  effusions  of  many  of  our  most  talented 
and  esteemed  writers,  as  well  as  several 
articles  of  great  merit,  contributed  by 
anonymous  hands. 

Desirous  of  giving  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  excellencies  of  these  volumes,  we 
proceed  to  introduce  them  to  our  very 
numerous  readers,  aware  that  our  periodi¬ 
cal  is  looked  for  with  eagerness  by  many 
of  the  fair  and  gentle  in  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  stands 

Cfje  %zz#£xkz,* 

which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  Prince 


*  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

18—Vol.IV,  T 


of  the  Annuals.  We  must  pause  ere 
we  dip  into  the  Poetry  and  Prose,  to 
take  a  survey  of  its  various  embellish¬ 
ments,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than 
nineteen. 

The  name  of  Heath  has  for  many  years 
been  associated  with  the  most  eminent  in 
the  arts,  and  several  of  the  rare  gems  in 
this  volume  bear  the  impress  of  his  mas¬ 
ter-hand.  The  world  has  long  known 
Lady  Georgiana  Agar  Ellis  to  be  a 
lovely  woman,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  why  the  representation  of  her 
sweet  face  should,  masterly  as  is  its  exe¬ 
cution,  be  chosen  as  the  leading  illustra¬ 
tion  :  facing  this  plate,  is  an  interesting 
subject,  (Dorathea,)  from  Stephanoff, 
engraved  in  a  superior  style.  George 
of  Aspen  and  Isabella,  by  the  same 
pencil,  engraved  by  J.  Mitchell  is, 
though  we  consider  the  countenance  of  the 
male  figure  too  boyish,  distinguished  by 
that  grace  and  propriety  of  costume  which 
is  so  essential  to  historical  illustrations;  in 
the  latter  respect, we  cannot  praise  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  subject, although  effective  and  well 
engraved.  The  two  views  of  the  retreat  of 
royalty,  Virginia  Water,  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art.  Wilkie’s  painting 
of  the  Princess  Doria  and  the  Pil¬ 
grims,  is  executed  in  the  most  masterly 
style,  by  the  enterprising  proprietor  of 
this  exquisite  volume  ;  as  is  also  Zella  ; 
but  all  shrink  into  nothingness  before 
Leslie’s  Bride.  This  must  be  a  portrait, 
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for  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful  being 
is  expressive  of  that  exquisite  feminine 
modesty  which  is  alone  to  be  found  in  our 
English  women  •  had  we  the  powers  of  de¬ 
scription  which  appertain  to  the  soi-disant 
Kit  North,  we  would  attempt  to  expatiate 
upon  the  beauties  of  this  subject, but  it  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Venice,  the 
island  citv  of  the  Adriatic,  has  never  been 
surpassed  :  we  cannot  say  much  of  the 
Faithful  Servant.  Francis  the 
First,  by  the  late  talented  Bonnington, 
by  Heath,  is  highly  characteristic,  and 
the  engraver  has  exercised  his  usual  skill 
upon  the  subject.  The  Portrait  is  a 
scene  well  calculated  to  excite  the  risibi¬ 
lity  of  the  most  gloomy  ;  Smirke  has  long 
been  famed  for  his  skill  in  these  subjects. 
The  Castle  Hall  is  prettily  executed, 
but  the  subject  is  frivolous.  A  gem,  the 
Prophet  of  St.  Paul’s,  another  by 
Heath,  is  the  concluding  plate,  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  which  may  rank  with  Chalons’ 
happiest  efforts. 

Having  thus  pronounced  our  impartial 
judgment  on  the  graphic  excellencies  of 
this  volume,  we  will  present  our  readers 
with  a  few  selections  from  its  pages  :  our 
first  shall  be  one  of  a  Series  of  Letters  by 
Lord  Byron. 


December  19  th,  1822. 

My  Dear  — - , 

As  you  are  convalescent — that 
is  to  say,  not  quite  well,  but  not  ill  enough 
to  find  yourself  not  ennuye — I  have  less 
hesitation  in  writing  frequently  ;  because 
after  having  yawned  sufficiently  over 
present  friends,  you  can  fairly  go  to  sleep 
over  the  absent.  When  you  are  once 
abroad  again,  haranguing,  galloping,  and 
prospering,  I  shall  have  less  chance  of 
attention  5  but  nevertheless,  I  pray  you 
“  to  ride  gently  over  the  stones.”  One 
wou.d  think  you  had  been  breaking  in 
my  Pegasus,  by  the  falls  you  have  un¬ 
dergone.  Prithee,  be  careful,  after  a 
man  is  turned  of  thirty,  why  should  he 
ride  a  mad  horse  except  in  case  of  war 
or  women  1 


I  have  been  pondering  over  the  v 
situdes  of/'  Don  Juan.”  As  for  b< 
sellers  intrigues,  and  booksellers’ 
mons,  they  are  not  worth  a  thought 

y°u  that  the  two  most  succe: 
things  ever  written  by  me  viz.  the 
ghsh  Bards  and  Childe  Harold,  a 
refused  by  one  half  « the  trade,”  and 
Juctantly  received  by  the  other.  T 
are  two  or  three  ways  to  proceed. 

Firstly.  To  look  about  and  see  if 
proposition  is  made  by  those  tanner 
authors,  the  calf-skin,  morocco, 
Muscovite  publishers. 

Secondly. — If  none  be  made,  we  1 


always  the  option  of  stamping  (an  Italic 
phrase)  upon  the  “  touch  and  go”  ac¬ 
count  score  ;  which  is  only  objectionable 
inasmuch  as  it  never  yet  succeeded — but 
it  may ,  as  steam  has,  and  as  balloons 
will. 

Thirdly. — If  so  concluded,  we  must 
have  securities  jhat  said  publisher’s  ac¬ 
count  shall  have  its  arithmetic  summed 
up  and  checked  by  the  skilful  in  such 
affairs. 

Fourthly^. —  Are  the  ((  Don  Juans” 
subject  to  any  laws  ?  that  i^  your  laws, 
which  are  somewhat  of  the  queerest  ;  and 
is  any  compact  respecting  them  binding 
to  the  contracting  parties  ? 

Fifthly. — If  Mr.  John  Hunt  publish 
them  eventually,  his  son  (if  of  age)  ought 
to  be  comprised  in  the  stipulation  to  ren¬ 
der  a  fair  account  of  meum  et  tuum 
quarterly,  to  persons  appointed  by  the 
author. 

Sixthly. — Some  other  ought  to  be  found 
— not  for  the  assets,  but  merely  in  case 
of  non-fulfilment,  to  guarantee  that  the 
account  (be  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent) 
is  a  fair  and  true  one  ;  for  it  is  a  difficult 
piece  of  anliquarianism  to  decypher  the 
hieroglyphic  of  a  publisher’s  balance, 
pro ,  con,  or  otherwise,  or  anywise. 

I  venture  to  throw  out  these  hints  for 
your  honour’s  convalescence  ;  but  how 
far  they  may  merit  attention  in  your  sick¬ 
ness,  or  your  health,  is  left  to  your  con¬ 
sideration.  <f  And  your  petitioner  shall 
ever,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

I  am  not  very  well — I  suspect  worse 
than  you  are — at  least  I  hope  so.  Ever 
since  the  summer,  when  I  was  fool  enough 
to  swim  some  four  miles  under  a  broiling 
sun,  at  Via  Reggio.  I  have  been  more 
or  less  ailing. 

First,  my  skin  peeled  off—then  it  came 
again — then  I  had  a  fever  and  violent 
inflammation,  which  confined  me  to  my 
bed,  in  a  bad  inn,  on  a  worse  road.  I 
thought  I  was  well  quit  for  the  winter 
at  least ;  but  lo  !  within  this  last  month, 

I  have  had  eruptions,  and  the  deuce 
knows  what  besides ;  so  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  call  in  an  English  physician, 
who  has  decocted  and  coricocied  me, 
secundum  artem ,  until  I  am  turned  in¬ 
side  out. 

I  am  as  temperate  as  an  anchorite,  but 
I  suspect  that  temperance  is  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  medicine  at  twenty  than  at  thirty 
— and  almost  five. 

Oh  Pariah  Register  !  oh  Peerage  !  why 
Record  those  years  that  1  would  fain  deny  ? 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  farther,  and  I 
merely  do  it  now  as  a  sleeping  draught 
for  your  collar  bone. 

Yours  ever  and  truly, 

N.  B. 
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P.S.  I  tell  you  that  English  Bards,  and 
the  first  and  second  cantos  of  Childe  Ha¬ 
rold,  were  refused  by  half  the  craft,  and 
even  crafts,  in  London,  although  no  de¬ 
mand  was  made.  Decide  for  yourself 
from  such  premises — they  know  nothing . 

Our  next  extract  is  the  False  Rhyme, 
to  which  belongs  the  illustration  by  Bon- 
nington,  a  picture  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of. 

THE  FALSE  RHYME. 

By  the  Author  o/“  Frankenstein .” 

Come  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found. 
Whose  heart  ean  love  without  deceit. 

And  I  will  range  the  world  around. 

To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet. 

-  T.  MOORE. 

On  a  fine  July  day,  the  fair  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  then  on  a  visit  to  her 
royal  brother,  had  arranged  a  rural  feast 
for  the  morning  following,  which  Francis 
declined  attending.  He  was  melancholy  ; 
and  the  cause  was  said  to  be  some  lover’s 
quarrel  with  a  favourite  dame.  The 
morrow  came,  and  dark  rain  and  murky 
clouds  destroyed  at  once  the  schemes  of 
the  courtly  throng.  Margaret  was  angry, 
and  she  grew  weary  :  her  only  hope  for 
amusement  was  in  Francis,  and  he  had 
shut  himself  up, — an  excellent  reason 
why  she  should  the  more  desire  to  see 
him.  She  entered  his  apartment :  he  was 
standing  at  the  casement,  against  which 
the  noisy  shower  beat,  writing  with  a 
diamond  on  the  glass.  Two  beautiful 
dogs  were  his  sole  companions.  As 
Queen  Margaret  entered,  he  hastily  let 
down  the  silken  curtain  before  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

“  What  treason  is  this,  my  liege,”  said 
the  Queen,  ce  which  crimsons  your  cheek? 
I  must  see  the  same.” 

(e  It  is  treason,”  replied  the  King, 
<f  and  therefore,  sweet  sister,  thou  mayest 
not  see  it.” 

This  the  more  excited  Margaret’s  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  a  playful  contest  ensued  : 
Francis  at  last  yielded  :  he  threw  himself 
on  a  huge  high-backed  settee';  and  as  the 
lady  drew  back  the  curtain  with  an  arch 
smile,  he  grew  grave  and  sentimental,  as 
he  reflected  on  the  cause  which  had  in¬ 
spired  his  libel  against  all  womankind. 

<e  What  have  we  here  ?”  cried  Margaret: 
(e  nay,  this  is  l£se  majeste — 

‘  Souvent  femme  varie 

Biea  fou  qui  s’y  fie !’ 

Very  little  change  would  greatly  amend 
your  couplet :  would  it  not  run  better 
thus — 

e  Souvent  homme  varie, 

Bien  folle  qui  s’y  fie  V 


I  could  tell  you  twenty  stories  of  man’s 
inconstancy.” 

{i  I  will  be  conteni  with  one  true  tale 
of  woman’s  fidelity,”  said  Francis,  drily  ; 

but  do  not  provoke  me.  I  would  fain 
be  at  peace  with  the  soft  Mutabilities,  for 
thy  dear  sake.” 

“  I  defy  your  grace,”  replied  Margaret, 
rashly,  “  to  instance  the  falsehood  of  one 
noble  and  well-reputed  dame.” 

“Not  even  Emiiie  de  Lagny  ?”  asked 
the  King. 

This  was  a  sore  subject  for  the  Queen. 
Emiiie  had  been  brought  up  in  her  own 
household,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  her  maids  of  honour. 
She  had  long  loved  the  Sire  de  Lagny, 
and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
rejoicings  but  little  ominous  of  the  result. 
De  Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year  after  of 
traitorously  yielding  to  the  emperor  a  for¬ 
tress  under  his  command,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.— 
For  some  time  Emiiie  seemed  inconsolable, 
often  visiting  the  miserable  dungeon  of 
her  husband,  and  suffering,  on  her  return, 
frdm  witnessing  his  wretchedness,  such 
paroxysms  of  grief  as  threatened  her  life. 
Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  she 
disappeared  ;  and  inquiry  only  divulged 
the  disgraceful  fact,  that  she  had  escaped 
from  France,  bearing  her  jewels  with  her, 
and  accompanied  by  her  page,  Robinet 
Leroux.  It  was  whispered  that,  during 
their  journey,  the  lady  and  the  stripling 
often  occupied  one  chamber  ;  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  enraged  at  these  discoveries,  com¬ 
manded  that  no  further  quest  should  be 
made  for  her  lost  favourite. 

Taunted  now  by  her  brother,  she  de¬ 
fended  Emiiie,  declaring  that  she  believed 
her  to  be  guiltless,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  boast  that  within  a  month  she  would 
bring  proof  of  her  innocence. 

fg  Robinet  was  a  pretty  boy,”  said 
Francis,  laughing. 

“  Let  us  make  abet,”  cried  Margaret. 
“  If  I  lose,  I  will  bear  this  vile  rhyme  of 
thine  as  a  motto  to  my  shame  to  my  grave. 
If  I  win - ” 

u  I  will  break  my  window,  and  grant 
thee  whatever  boon  thou  askest.” 

The  result  of  this  bet  was  long  sung  by 
troubadour  and  minstrel.  The  Queen 
employed  a  hundred  emissaries — publish¬ 
ed  rewards  for  any  intelligence  of  Emiiie 
• — all  in  vain  ;  the  month  was  expiring, 
and  Margaret  would  have  given  many 
bright  jewels  to  redeem  her  word.  On 
the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  the  jailor  of  the 
prison  in  which  the  Sire  de  Lagny  was 
confined  sought  an  adience  of  the  Queen  ; 
he  brought  her  a  message  from  the  Knight 
to  say,  that  if  the  Lady  Margaret  would 
ask  his  pardon  as  a  boon,  and  obtain  from 
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her  royal  brother  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  him,  her  bet  was  won. 
Fair  Margaret  was  very  joyful,  and  readily 
made  the  desired  promise.  Francis  was 
unwilling  to  see  his  false  servant,  but  he 
was  in  high  good  humour,  for  a  cavalier 
had  that  morning  brought  intelligence  of 
a  victory  over  the  Imperialists.  The  mes¬ 
senger  himself  was  lauded  in  the  despatches 
as  the  most  fearless  and  bravest  Knight  in 
France.  The  King  loaded  him  with  pre¬ 
sents,  only  regretting  that  a  vow  prevented 
the  soldier  from  raising  his  visor  or  de¬ 
claring  his  name. 

That  same  evening  as  the 'setting  sun 
shone  on  the  lattice  on  which  the  ungal¬ 
lant  rhyme  was  traced,  Francis  reposed 
on  the  same  settee,  and  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Navarre,  with  triumph  in  her 
bright  eyes,  sat  beside  him.  Attended  by 
guards,  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  :  his 
frame  was  attenuated  by  privation,  and 
he  walked  with  tottering  steps.  He  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  Francis,  and  uncovering  his 
head  ;  a  quantity  of  rich  golden  hair  then 
escaping,  fell  over  the  sunken  cheeks  and 
pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant. 

u  We  have  treason  here!”  cried  the 
King  :  Cf  sir  jailor,  where  is  your  pri¬ 
soner  ?” 

“  Sire,  blame  him  not,”  said  the  soft 
faltering  voice  of  Emilie  :  <s  wiser  men 
than  he  have  been  deceived  by  woman. 
My  dear  lord  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  suffered.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  save  him  :  I  assumed  his  chains — 
he  escaped  with  poor  Robinet  Leroux  in 
my  attire — he  joined  your  army  :  the 
young  and  gallant  cavalier  who  delivered 
the  despatches  to  your  grace,  whom  you 
overwhelmed  with  honours  and  reward, 
is  my  own  Enguerrard  de  Lagny.  I 
waited  but  for  his  arrival  with  testimonials 
to  declare  myself  to  my  lady,  the  Queen. 
Has  she  not  won  her  bet  ?  And  the  boon 
she  asks — — ” 

“  Is  De  Lagny’s  pardon,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  as  she  also  knell  to  the  King  : — . 
“  sPare  your  faithful  vassal,  Sire,  and 
reward  this  lady’s  truth.” 

Francis  first  broke  the  false-speaking 
window,  then  he  raised  the  ladies  from 
their  supplicatory  posture. 

In  the  tournament  given  to  celebrate 
this  «  Triumph  of  Ladies the  Sire  de 
Lagny  bore  off  every  prize  ;  and  surely 
there  was  more  loveliness  in  Emilie’s 
faded  cheek— more  grace  in  her  emaciated 
form,  type  as  they  were  of  truest  affection 
—than  in  the  prouder  bearing  and  fresher 
complexion  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty  in 
attendance  on  the  courtly  festival. 

With  the  following  songs  introduced  in 
the  tragedy  of  “  The  House  of  Aspen,” 


by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  close  our  selections 
from  The  Keepsake,  now  in  its  third  anf- 
niversary, — we  trust  it  will  pass  through 
many. 

SONG. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Sweet  slioue  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

Weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the 
dark  wood, 

As  a  fair  maiden  bewildered  in  sorrow. 

Sigh’d  to  the  breezes  and  wept  to  the  flood. 

“  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly 
bending, 

Virgin,  that  hear’stfhe  poor  suppliant's  cry, 
Grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 

My  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die.” 

Distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the 
battle;  - 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail. 

Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  con¬ 
flict’s  dread  rattle, 

And  the  chase’s  wild  clamour  came  loading 
the  gale. 

Breathless  she  gazed  through  the  woodlands  so 
dreary, 

Slowly  approaching  the  warrior  was  seen  ; 
Life’s  ebbing  tide  mark’d  his  footsteps  so 
weary, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

“  Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are 
flying  : 

Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is 
low  ; 

Cold  or.  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  ie  lying. 

Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe.’’ 


RHEIN- WE1N  LEID. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott . 


What  makes  the  troopers’  frozen  courage 
muster? 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 

Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster  : 

Oh  !  blessed  be  the  Rhine. 

Let  fringe  and  furs,  and  many  a  rabbit  skin, 
sirs, 

Bedeck  your  Saracen  ; 

He’ll  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts 
within,  sirs 

When  the  night  frost  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they 
cluster, 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 

That  make  our  troopers’  frozen  courage 
muster : 

Oh,  blessed  be  the  Rhine. 


Tiie  next  is  the 

J'Hrsjet-mtf-Not,* 

the  oldest  of  the  Annuals,  and  which  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  first  notice  after 
the  one  just  dismissed  ;  which  ought  not, 
in  fairness,  to  be  classed  with  the  rest ;  its 
price  and  size  so  far  exceeding  them.  As 
we  have  in  a  preceding  number  adverted 


*  Ackermann. 
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to  the  pictorial  display  in  this  established 
favorite,  we  shall  pass  on  to  its  contents, 
which  we  think  surpass  those  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  following  we  take  from 
a  sketch  entitled  Greenwich  Hospital, 
the  length  of  which  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  our  giving  it  fully. 

“  You  were  with  Nelson  ?”  said  I. 

“  1  was,  your  honour,”  he  replied  ; 
“  and  those  were  the  proudest  days  of  my 
life.  I  was  with  him  when  he  bore  up 
out  of  the  line  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
and  saved  old  Jarvis  from  disgrace.  I 
was  in  his  own  ship  too — the  Victory— • 
fighting  on  the  same  quarter-deck.” 

This  was  spoken  with  such  an  air  of 
triumph  that  the  old  man’s  features  were 
lighted  up  with  animation  ;  it  called  to 
his  remembrance  scenes  in  which  he  had 
shared  the  glory  of  the  day  and  saved  his 
country.  His  eye  sparkled  with  delight, 
as  if  he  again  saw  the  British  ensign 
floating  in  the  breeze,  as  the  proud  sig¬ 
nal  for  conquest,  or  was  labouring  at  the 
oar,  with  his  darling  chief,  like  a  tutelar 
deity7  of  old,  guiding  the  boat  through 
the  yielding  element,  and  leading  on  to 
some  daring  and  desperate  enterprise. 
At  this  moment  f  felt  somewhat  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  inclination  to  try  the  veteran’s 
temper,  and  therefore  remarked  :  “Nelson 
was  a  brave  man,  no  doubt,  but  then  he 
was  tyrannical  and  cruel.” 

The  hoary  tar  stopped,  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  ;  a  storm  was  gather¬ 
ing  in  his  heart,  or  rather,  like  a  vessel 
taken  aback  in  a  sudden  squall,  he  stood 
perplexed  which  way  to  scud.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  and,  his  fea¬ 
tures  relaxed  their  sternness,  he  replied  : 
“  No  matter,  your  honour  ! — no  matter  ! 
You  have  been  kind  to  me  and  mine, 
and  I’m  no  dog  to  bite  the  hand  that 
helped  me  in  adversity.” 

This  seemed  to  be  uttered  with  the 
mingling  emotions  of  defiance  and  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and,  to  urge  him  further,  I  con¬ 
tinued  — “  But,  my  friend,  what  can  you 
say  of  the  treatment  poor  Caraccioli  ex¬ 
perienced  ?  You  remember  that,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?” 

“  I  do,  indeed  1”  he  replied.  “  Poor 
old  man  !  how  earnestly  he  pleaded  for 
the  few  short  days  which  nature  at  the 
utmost  could  have  allowed  him  !  But, 
sir,’  added  he,  grasping  my  arm,  ‘do  you 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  fiend  at  the 
helm,  who,  when  Humanity  cries  ‘  Port!’ 
will  clap  it  hard  a-starboard  in  spite  of 
you  ? — one  who,  in  loveliness  and  fas¬ 
cination,  is  like  an  angel  of  light,  but 
whose  heart  resembles  an  infernal  ma¬ 
chine,  ready  to  explode  whenever  passion 
touches  the  secret  spring  of  vengeance  V* 


1  had  merely  put  the  question  to  him 
by  way  of  joke,  little  expecting  the  re¬ 
sult  ;  but  I  had  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  hor¬ 
ror. 

“  You  give  a  pretty  picture,  truly, 
old  friend,”  said  I.  “  And  pray,  who 
may  this  fiend  be  V* 

“  A  woman,  your  honour  ;  one  full 
of  smiles  and  sweetness,  but  she  could 
gaze  with  indifference  on  a  deed  of  blood, 
and  exult  over  the  victim  her  perfidy  be¬ 
trayed.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  must 
tell  it  you,  that  you  may  not  think  Nel¬ 
son  was  cruel  or  unjust.  His  generous 
heart  was  deceived,  and  brought  a  stain 
upon  the  British  flag,  which  he  afterwards 
washed  out  with  his  blood.  Obedience 
is  the  test  of  a  seaman’s  duty — to  reve¬ 
rence  his  king,  and  to  fight  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  This  I  have  done,  and  therefore 
speak  without  fear,  though  I  know  no¬ 
thing  of  parliaments  and  politics.  Well, 
your  honour,  it  was  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  mutiny  among  the  people  at 
Naples,  and  prince  Caraccioli  joined  one 
of  the  parties  against  the  court  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  a  sort  of  amnesty,  or  damnifica¬ 
tion  I  think  they  call  it,  was  passed,  by 
way  of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  many  of 
whom  surrendered,  but  they  were  all 
made  prisoners,  and  numbers  of  them 
were  executed. 

“  Well,  one  day  I  was  standing  at 
the  gangway,  getting  the  barge’s  sails 
ready,  when  a  shore-boat  came  along¬ 
side,  full  of  people  who  were  making  a 
terrible  noise.  At  last  they  brought  a 
venerable  old  man  up  the  side  ;  he  was 
dressed  as  a  peasant,  and  his  arms  were 
pinioned  so  tight  behind  that  he  seemed 
to  be  suffering  considerable  pain.  As 
soon  as  they  had  all  reached  the  deck,  the 
rabble  gathered  round  him,  some  cursing, 
others  buffeting,  and  one  wretch,  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  grey  hairs,  spat  upon  him. 
This  was  too  much  to  see  and  not  to  speak 
about ;  the  man  was  their  prisoner,  and 
they  had  him  secure — the  very  nature  of 
his  situation  should  have  been  sufficient 
protection  ;  so  1  gave  the  unmannerly 
fellow  a  tap  with  this  little  fist” — holding 
up  a  hand  like  a  sledge-hammer — “  and 
sent  him  flying  into  the  boat  again  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  rope.  ‘  Well  done.  Jack'.’ 
exclaimed  a  young  midshipman,  who  is 
now  a  post-captain  ;  ‘  Well  done,  my 
boy  !  I  owe  you  a  glass  of  grog  for  that, 
it  was  the  best  summerset.  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.’ — ‘Thank  you  for  your  glass 
o’grog-,  sir,’  said  I ;  ‘  you  see  I’ve  made 
a  tumbler  already.’  And  indeed,  your 
honour,  he  spun  head  over  heels,  head 
over  heels,  astonishingly  clever.  I  was 
brought  up  to  the  quarter-deck  for  it, 
to  be  sure,  because  they  said  I.  had  used 
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the  why-hit-armis);  but  I  soon  convinced 
them  I  had  only  used  my  fist,  and  the 
young  officer  who  saw  the  transaction 
stood  my  friend,  and  so  I  got  off. 

“  Well,  there  stood  the  old  man  as 
firm  as  the  rock  of  Giberaltar,  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  feature  betraying  the  anguish  he  must 
have  felt.  His  face  was  turned  away 
from  the  quarter-deck,  and  his  head  was 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies. 
The  Neapolitans  still  kept  up  an  inces¬ 
sant  din,  which  brought  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  the  gangway  ;  he  advanced 
behind  the  prisoner,  and,  pushing  aside 
the  abusive  rabble,  swore  at  them  pretty 
fiercely  for  their  inhumanity,  although, 
at  the  same  time  seizing  the  old  man 
roughly,  he  brought  him  in  his  front. 

*  What  traitor  have  we  here  ?’  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant ;  but  checking  himself  on 
viewing  the  mild  countenance  of  the  pri¬ 
soner,  he  gazed  more  intently  upon  him. 
f  Eh,  no — it  surely  cannot  be — and  yet 
it  is’ — his  hat  was  instantly  removed,  with 
every  token  of  respect,  as  he  continued — 
c  it  is  the  prince !’ 

(i  The  old  man,  with  calm  dignity, 
bowed  his  hoary  head  to  the  salute,  and 
at  this  moment  Nelson  himself,  who  had 
been  disturbed  by  the  shouting  of  the 
captors,  came  from  his  cabin  to  the  deck. 
He  advanced  quickly  to  the*  scene,  and 
called  out  in  his  hasty  way  when  vexed, 
‘Am  I  to  be  eternally  annoyed  by  the 
confusion  these  fellows  create !  What 
is  the  matter  here?’  But  when  his  eye 
had  caught  the  time-and- toil-worn  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  prisoner,  he  sprang  forward, 
and  with  his  own  hands  commenced  un¬ 
binding  the  cords.  e  Monsters  V  said  he, 
‘  is  it  thus  that  age  should  be  treated  ?— 
Cowards !  do  you  fear  a  weak  and  un¬ 
armed  old  man  ? — Honoured  prince,  I 
grieve  to  see  you  degraded  and  injured 
by  such  baseness,  and  now,*  he  added, 
as  the  last  turn  released  his  arms,  f  dear 
Caraccioli,  you  are  free  !’  I  thought  a 
tear  rolled  down  Nelson’s  cheek  as  he 
cast  loose  the  lashing,  which  having  fi¬ 
nished,  he  took  the  prince’s  hand,°and 
they  both  walked  aft  together. 

se  They  say  the  devil  knows  precisely 
the  nick  of  time  when  the  most  mischief 
is  to  be  done,  and  so  it  happened  now, 
for  a  certain  lady  followed  Nelson  to  the 
deck,  and  approached  him  with  her  usual 
bewitching  smile.  But  oh  !  your  honour, 
how  was  that  smile  changed  to  the  black 
scowl  of  a  demon  when  she  pierced  the 
disguise  of  the  peasant  and  recognised  the 
prince,  who,  on  some  particular  occasion 
at  court,  had  thwarted  her  views  and 
treated  her  with  indignity.  It  had  never 
been  forgiven,  and  now— he  was  in  her 
power.  Forcibly  she  grasped  Nelson 


by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the  cabin,— 

*  His  doom  is  sealed,*  said  one  of 
the  lieutenants,  conversing  in  an  under¬ 
tone  with  a  brother  officer  ;  (  no  power 
on  earth  can  save  him.’ — ‘  On  earth  1’ 
rejoined  the  other^  ‘  no,  nor  in  the  air, 
nor  in  the  ocean,  for  I  suspect  he  will 
meet  his  death  in  the  one,  and  find  his 
grave  in  the  other.’ — e  Yet  surely,’  said 
the  surgeon,  who  came  up,  f  Nelson  will 
remember  his  former  friendship  for  the 
prince,  who  once  served  under  him. — 
Every  sympathetic  feeling  which  is  dear 
to  a  noble  mind  must  operate  to  avert 
his  death.’ — ‘  All  the  virtues  in  your  me¬ 
dicine-chest,  doctor,’  rejoined  the  first, 

‘  would  not  preserve  him  many  hours 
from  destruction,  unless  you  could  pour 
an  opiate  on  the-  deadly  malignity  of’ — 
here  he  put  his  finger  upon  his  lip  and 
walked  away. 

“  Well,  your  honour,  the  old  man 
was  given  up  to  his  bitter  foes,  who  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  court-martial, 
for  they  condemned  him  first  and  tried 
him  afterwards.  In  vain  he  implored  for 
mercy  ;  in  vain  he  pleaded  the  procla¬ 
mation,  and  pointed  to  his  hoary  head  ; 
in  vain  he  solicited  the  mediation  of 
Nelson,  for  a  revengeful  fury  had  pos-j 
session  of  his  better  purposes,  and  dam¬ 
med  the  rising  tide  of  generosity  in  the 
hero’s  soul ;  in  vain  he  implored  the  par¬ 
don  and  intercession  of - —  ;  but  here 

I  follow  the  example  of  my  officer,  and 
lay  my  finger  on  my  lip. 

(e  A  few  hours  more,  and  the  brave 
old  man,  the  veteran  prince,  in  his  eight¬ 
ieth  year,  hung  suspended  from  the  fore¬ 
yard-arm  of  a  ship  he  had  once  command¬ 
ed.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  burst  of 
indignation  with  which  the  signal-gun 
was  heard  by  our  crew,  and  a  simulta¬ 
neous  execration  was  uttered  fore  and  aft. 

“  Nelson  walked  the  deck  with  unusual 
quickness,  nay  he  almost  ran,  and  every 
limb  seemed  violently  agitated.  He  heard 
the  half-suppressed  murmurs  of  the  men, 
and  a  conviction  of  dishonour  seemed  to 
be  awakening  in  his  mind.  But,  oh  sir  4 
where  was  pity  ?  where  was  feminine 
delicacy  and  feeling?  The  lady  approach¬ 
ed  him  in  the  most  seducing  manner,  and 
attracted  his  attention  :  he  stopped  short, 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  stern 
severity,  and  again  walked  on. — ‘What 
ails  you,  Bronte  ?’  said  she,  ‘  you  appear 
to  be  ill !’  and  the  witchery  of  her  com¬ 
manding  look  subduedj  the  sternness  of 
his  features — he  gazed  upon  her  and  was 
tranquil.  ‘  See  1’  said  she,  pointing  out 
at  the  port  to  where  the  body  of  Carac¬ 
cioli  was  still  writhing  in  convulsive 
agony  ;  ‘  see  !  his  mortal  struggles  will 
soon  be  over.  Poor  prince  !  I  grieve  we 
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could  not  save  him.  But  come,  Bronte, 
man  the  barge,  and  let  us  go  and  take  a 
parting  look  at  our  old  friend.’  I  shud¬ 
dered,  your  honour,  and  actually  looked 
down  at  her  feet  to  see  if  I  couid  make 
out  any  thing  like  a  cloven  hoof.  f  The 
devil !’  exclaimed  a  voice  in  a  half-whis¬ 
per  behind  me  that  made  me  start,  for  I 
thought  the  speaker  had  certainly  made 
the  discovery,  but  it  was  only  one  of  the 
officers  giving  vent  to  his  pious  indig¬ 
nation. 

(e  Well,  the  barge  was  manned,  and 
away  we  pulled,  with  Nelson  and  the 
lady,  round  the  ship  where  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  was  hanging.  He  had  no  cap 
upon  his  head,  nor  was  his  face  covered, 
but  his  white  hair  streamed  in  the  breeze 
above  the  livid  contortions  which  the  last 
death-pang  had  left  upon  his  features. 
The  Neapolitans  were  shouting,  and  in¬ 
sulting  his  memory  ;  but  they  were  rank 
cowards,  for  the  truly  brave  will  never 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  a  dead  enemy. 

“  Nelson  and  the  lady  conversed  in 
whispers,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  his 
spirit  was  agonized,  and  his  fair  but  frail 
companion  was  employing  every  art  to 
soothe  him.  She  affected  to  weep  ;  but 
there  was  a  glistening  pleasure  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  looked  at  the  corpse,  which 
had  well,  nigh  made  the  boat’s  crew  set 
all  duty  at  defiance.  Nelson- — and  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  a  sailor — saw  this,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  rowed  on  board.  She  up¬ 
braided  him  for  what  she  called  his  weak¬ 
ness,  but  his  soul  was  stirred  beyond  the 
power  of  her  influence  to  control  his 
actions. 

“  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  pleasure 
party  was  made  up  amongst  the  nobility 
for  an  excursion  on  the  water,  and  the 
barge,  with  Nelson  and  his  mistress,  took 
the  lead.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  gilded  galleys,  with  their  silken  cano¬ 
pies  and  pennons  flashing  in  the  sun  and 
reflecting  their  glittering  beauties,  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  clear  blue  waters, 
whilst  the  measured  sweep  of  the  oars 
kept  time  with  the  sweet  sounds  of  mu¬ 
sic.  Not  a  cloud  veiled  the  sky,  not  a 
breath  curled  the  transparent  crest  of  the 
gentle  billow  ;  all  was  gaiety  and  mirth. 

“  After  pulling  for  some  miles  to  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  we  were  returning 
towards  the  shore,  when  a  dark  object, 
resembling  a  bale  of  goods,  appeared 
floating  ahead  of  the  barge.  The  bow¬ 
men  were  directed  to  lay-in  their  oars  and 
see  what  it  was.  They  obeyed,  and  stood 
ready  with  their  boat-hooks,  which,  the 
moment  they  were  near  enough,  were 
used  in  grappling  the  supposed  prize. 
But  in  an  instant  they  were  loosened 


again,  and  *  A  dead  body  !  a  dead  body  1’ 
was  uttered  in  a  suppressed  lone  by  both. 
The  boat  held  on  her  way,  and,  as  the 
corpse  passed  astern,  the  face  turned  up¬ 
wards,  and  showed  the  well-remembered 
countenance  of  poor  Caraccioli.  Yes ! 
as  the  lieutenant  had  said,  he  met  his 
death  in  the  air,  and  the  ocean  had  been 
his  grave  ;  but  that  grave  had  given  up 
its  dead,  and  the  lady  seldom  smiled  after¬ 
wards. 

“  Nelson  hailed  one  of  the  cutters  that 
were  in  attendance,  and  directed  that  the 
body  should  be  taken  on  board,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  funeral  ceremonies  suitable  to 
the  rank  which  the  unfortunate  prince 
had  held  whilst  living.  The  music  ceased 
its  joyous  sounds  for  notes  of  melancholy 
wailing,  and  the  voice  of  mirth  was 
changed  to  lamentation  and  sadness. 

“  Years  passed  away,  and  Nelson  fell 
in  the  hour  of  victory  ;  but  the  lady  ! 
ah !  her  end  was  terrible.  The  mur¬ 
dered  prince  was  ever  present  to  her 
mind  ;  and  as  she  lay  upon  her  deathbed, 
like  a  stranded  wreck  that  would  never 
more  spread  canvas  to  the  breeze,  her 
groans,  her  shrieks,  were  still  on  Carac¬ 
cioli.  eIseehim!’  she  would  cry,  ‘there, 
there  ! — look  at  his  white  locks,  and  his 
straining  eyeballs  !  England — England 
is  ungrateful,  or  this  would  have  been 
prevented.  But  I  follow — 1  follow’ — 
and  then  she  would  shriek  with  dismay, 
and  hide  herself  from  sight.  But  she  is 
gone,  your  honour,  to  give  in  her  dead 
reckoning  to  the  Judge  of  all.  She  died 
in  a  foreign  land,  without  one  real  friend 
to  close  her  eyes  ;  and  she  was  buried 
in  a  stranger’s  grave,  without  one 
mourner  to  weep  upon  the  turf  which 
covered  her  remains.” 


We  have  only  room  for  Solitude,  by 
James  Kenney. 

SOLITUDE. 

By  James  Kenney ,  Esq. 

There  is  a  time  when  tears  will  flow, 

To  soothe  the  throb  of  care ; 

When  the  gaunt  eye  of  hollow  woe 
Looks  up  and  mocks  despair  ! 

’Tis  where  the  breeze  has  no  control. 
Where  pine  trees  darkly  nod, 

And  silence  yields  the  gasping  soul 
To  nature  and  to  God  ! 

Good  spirits  there  a  heating  charm 
On  wounded  bosoms  shed  ; 

And  virtue  nerves  the  languid  arm. 

And  lifts  the  drooping  head  ; 

And  then  we  deem  a  time  will  come, 
When  tyrant  wrong  shall  fly. 

Or  fondly  dream  of  martyrdom, 

And  how  the  proud  ones  die! 

Under  the  blue  and  boundless  sky, 
Couch’d  on  the  bright  green  earth. 

Oh  !  then  we  smile  lor  vanity. 

And  l'eel  life  only  worth  ; — 
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We  trim  no  coronet  for  wealth. 

For  fame  nor  honour  sigh ; 

We  pray  to  God  to  live  in  health, 

In  love  and  charity. 

And  he  whose  cares  in  ruthless  troops 
Come  thronging  day  by  day, 

To  sap  his  heart,  and  make  his  hopes 
A  slow  and  inchmeal  prey. 

Shall  here,  the  legion  to  defy. 

Inhale  a  heavenly  power; 

Breathe  resignation’s  balmy  sigh, 

And  bless  that  silent  hour  ! 

Dismissing  the  Forget-me-Not,  with  all 
its  attractions,  we  arrive  at 

(the  second  of  the  Annuals ;  now  in  its 
seventh  year.)  As  our  accompanying 
sheet  contains  remarks  upon  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  prose  article  from  this  fa¬ 
vourite  volume,  we  have  only  space  for 
the  subjoined.  The  Poet’s  Oak,  which 
is,  we  think,  prettily  conceived  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  author. 

THE  POET’S  OAK. 

By  Allan  Cunningham. 


Five  hundred  summer  suns  are  thine, 

Five  hundred  winter  showers  ; 

Round  thee  shall  autumn  rear  her  corn, 
And  summer  nurse  her  flowers; 

Upon  thy  boughs  a  thousand  birds 
Shall  build  their  nests  and  sing, 

A  thousand  pheasants  gather  in 
Their  brood  beneath  thy  wing. 

Round  thee  shall  England’s  gladsome  sons 
And  lovesome  daughters  meet, 

What  time  there’s  music  o’er  their  heads. 
And  flowers  beneath  their  feet. 

Round  thee  the  gipsy’s  bright-eyed  brood 
Shall  cast  the  tattered  cloak, 

And  fix,  in  joy,  their  roving  camp 
Beside  their  favourite  oak  ; 

And  deal  out  single  blessedness. 

And  wedded  fortune  free. 

And  glad  men’s  hearts  with  airy  hopes. 
As  fortune  gladdens  me. 

I  planted  thee,  I  planted  thee,  • 

Not  for  thy  golden  fruit. 

Nor  for  thy  bloom,  nor  thy  perfume — 

So  anchor  deep  thy  root : 

Thou  ’It  be  in  time  a  gallant  ship, 

And  bear  the  conquering  cannon 
Of  those  three  famed  sea-kings,  who  come 
From  Thames  and  Tweed  and  Shannon. 
And  though  his  name  be  mute  who  sings 
This  strain  so  rude  and  free  ; 

There’s  something  of  his  spirit  lives 
While  there  is  strength  in  thee. 


I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee 
Fast  by  the  fountain  side. 

And  watered  thee — in  gladness  rise, 
Assume  thy  summer  pride. 

I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee 
Where  wild-deer  come  to  drink, 
Fast  by  a  rivulet  running  clear, 

With  lilies  on  its  brink; — 

The  dew  is  on  the  barley’s  blade, 
The  lark  is  in  the  sky, 

The  sun  is  up  put  on  thy  robes. 
And  lift  thy  green  head  high. 


I  planted  thee,  I  planted  thee 
What  time  the  leaf  was  down, 

And  now  the  young  doves  seek  thy  boughs, 
The  thrushes,  too,  are  flown. 

Sink  thy  strong  roots  deep  in  the  earth. 
Lift  high  thy  budding  bough, 

Yon  tree  that  shadows  half  the  vale. 

Was  once  what  thou  art  now. 

The  elm  is  for  the  shrouded  dead, 

The  ash  for  ploughman’s  hand  ; 

But  thou,  proud  oak  !  wert  born  to  give 
Great  Britain  wide  command. 


I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee- 
All  other  trees  are  mean 
Compared  with  thee,  thou  ’rt  more  to 
Than  aught  that  groweth  green. 
Beneath  thy  forebears5  boughs  his  res 
I  he  laurelled  Caesar  took, 

And  in  their  shade  their  conqueror  pk 
I  he  sable  Edwards  shook: 

And  thou,  with  terror  on  thy  front, 
And  mercy  on  thy  lee, 

Hast  yet  to  sail;— what  kings  of  eart 
Can  match  the  kings  of  sea  ? 

I’ve  planted  thee,  I’ve  planted  thee- 
Grow  tall,  and  straight,  and  fair  • 
High  wilt  thon  climb  (when  I  am  Ion 
And  dwell  in  sunny  air. 


We  pass  from  this,  the  oldest  but  one 
of  the  Annuals,  to  the 

Etteratrg  JlTmtotr,* 

the  plates  of  which  are  of  a  high  cha¬ 
racter,  and,  if  not,  upon  the  whole,  quite 
so  interesting  as  those  that  have  gone 
before  it,  there  are  still  amongst  them 
many  possessing  great  excellence.  We 
instance,  the  two  Portraits,  each  one 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  Dis¬ 
covery,  and  Oberon  and  Titania,  are 
both  excellent,  as  is  The  Sale  of  the 
Pet  Lamb,  after  a  picture  of  Collins, 
engraved  by  C.  Rolls,  in  his  usual  spirited 
style.  The  Tournament,  by  Martin,  is 
a  singularly  effective  composition.  We 
have  not  room  to  enumerate  the  rest  of  the 
embellishments,  and  particularize  their 
respective  qualities,  and  we  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  scan  its  literary  merits.  The 
Anniversary,  by  the  Editor,  A.  A. 
Watts,  Esq.,  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  poetry  contained  in  this  vo¬ 
lume. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

Nay  chide  me  not !  I  cannot  chase 
The  gloom  that  wraps  my  soul  away ; 

Nor  wear,  as  erst,  the  smiling  face 
That  best  beseems  this  haliowed  day : 

Fain  would  my  yearning  heart  he  gay, — 

Its  wonted  welcome  breathe  to  thine  ; 

But  sighs  come  blended  with  my  lay. 

And  tears  of  anguish  blot  the  line! 


*  Smith  and  Elder. 


t  Longman  and  Co. 
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I  cannot  sing,  as  once  I  sung 

Our  bright  and  cheerful  hearth  beside; 

When  gladness  swayed  my  heart  and  tongue. 
And  looks  of  fondest  love  replied  : — 

The  meaner  cares  of  earth  defied, 

We  heeded  not  its  outward  din, 

How  loud-soe’er  the  storm  might  chide, 

So  all  was  calm  and  fair  within ! 

A  blight  upon  our  bliss  hath  come; 

We  are  not  what  we  were  of  yore; 

The  music  of  our  hearts  is  dumb ; 

Our  fireside  mirth  is  heard  no  more! 

The  little  cricket’s  chirp  is  o'er. 

That  filled  our  happy  home  with  glee ; 

The  dove  hath  fled  whose  pinions  bore 
Healing  and  peace,  for  thee  and  me  ! 

Our  youngest-born, — our  autumn  flower, — 

The  best  beloved,  because  the  last; 

The  star  that  shone  above  our  bower 
When  many  a  cherished  dream  had  past ; — 
The  one  sweet  hope  that  o’er  us  cast 
Its  rainbow-form  of  life  and  light. 

And  smiied  defiance  on  the  blast. 

Hath  vanished  from  our  eager  sight ! 

Oh  !  sudden  was  the  wrench  that  tore 
Affection’s  firmest  links  apart, — 

And  doubly  barbed  the  shaft  we  wore 
Deep  in  each  bleeding  heart  of  heart : 

For,  who  can  bear  from  bliss  to  part, 

Without  one  sign— one  warning  token  ; 

To  sleep  in  peace, — then  wake,  and  start, 

To  find  life’s  fairest  promise  broken  ! 

When  last  this  cherished  day  came  round, 
What  aspirations  sweet  were  ours  I 
Fate,  long  unkind,  our  hopes  has  crowned. 

And  strewn,  at  length,  our  paih  with  flowers. 
How  darkly  now  the  prospect  lowers ! 

How  thorny  is  our  homeward  way  ! 

How  more  than  sad  the  evening  hours, 

That  used  to  glide  like  thought  away! 

And,  half  infected  by  our  gloom, 

Yon  little  mourner  sits  anal  sighs; 

His  playthings,  scattered  round  the  room. 

No  more  attract  his  listless  eyes  : 

Mutely  his  infant  task  he  plies, 

Or  moves  with  soft  and  stealthy  tread ; 

And,  called,  in  tones  subdued  replies, 

As  if  he  feared  to  wake  the  dead  ! 

Where  is  the  blithe  companion  gone. 

Whose  sports  he  loved  to  guide  and  share  ? 
Where  is  the  merry  eye  that  won 
Ail  hearts  to  fondness  ?— Where,  oh,  where  i 
The  empty  crib, — the  vacant  chair, — 

The  favourite  toy, — alone  remain, 

To  whisper  to  our  hearts’  despair 
Of  hopes  we  cannot  feel  again ! 

Ay,  joyless  is  our  “  ingle  nook,” — 

Its  genial  warmth  we  own  no  more  ! 

Our  fireside  wears  an  altered  look, — 

A  gloom  it  never  knew  before  ! 

The  converse  sweet,— the  cherished  lore, — 
That  once  could  cheer  our  stormiest  day,— 
Those  revels  of  the  soul  are  o’er! 

Those  simple  pleasures  past  away  ! 

Then  chide  me  not,— I  cannot  sing 
A  song  befitting  love  and  thee ! — 

My  heart  and  harp  have  lost  the  string 
On  which  hung  all  their  melody  !  * 

Yet  soothing  sweet  it  is  to  me. 

Since  fled  the  smiles  of  happier  years  ; 

To  know  that  still  our  hearts  are  free, 

Betide  what  may,  to  mingle  tears  ! 

Sept.  5,  1829. 


*  Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a 
string, 

And  both  may  jar. 


The  Confession,  by  Galt,  is  a  clever 
sketch  ;  we  give  it  entire. 

THE  CONFESSION. 

By  John  Galt ,  Esq, 

My  furlough  had  nearly  expired  ;  and, 
as  I  was  to  leave  the  village  the  next 
morning  to  join  my  regiment,  then  on  the 
point  of  being  shipped  off  at  Portsmouth, 
for  India,  several  of  my  old  companions 
spent  the  evening  with  me,  in  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby.  They  were  joyous, 
hearty  lads  ;  but  mirth  bred  thirst,  and 
drinking  begot  contention. 

I  was  myself  the  soberest  of  the  squad, 
and  did  what  I  could  to  appease  their 
quarrels.  The  liquor,  however,  had  more 
power  than  my  persuasion,  and  at  last  it 
so  exasperated  some  foolish  difference 
about  a  song,  between  Dick  Winlaw  and 
Jem  Bradley,  that  they  fell  to  fighting, 
and  so  the  party  broke  up. 

Bradley  was  a  handsome,  bold,  fine 
fellow,  and  I  had  more  than  once  urged 
him  to  enlist  in  our  corps.  Soon  after 
quitting  the  house,  he  joined  me  in  my 
way  home,  and  I  spoke  to  him  again  about 
enlisting,  but  his  blood  was  still  hot — -he 
would  abide  no  reason — he  could  only 
swear  of  the  revenge  he  would  inflict  upon 
Winlaw.  This  led  to  some  remonstrance 
on  my  part,  for  Bradley  was  to  blame  in 
the  dispute  ;  till,  from  less  to  more,  we 
both  grew  fierce,  and  he  struck  me  such 
a  blow  in  the  face,  that  my  bayonet  leaped 
into  his  heart. 

My  passion  was  in  the  same  moment 
quenched.  I  saw  him  dead  at  my  feet — I 
heard  footsteps  approaching — I  fled  to¬ 
wards  my  father’s  house — the  door  was 
left  unbolted  for  me — 1  crept  softly,  but 
in  a  flutter,  to  bed — but  I  could  not  sleep. 

I  was  stunned  ; — a  fearful  consternation 
was  upon  me  ; — a  hurry  was  in  my  brain 
— my  mind  was  fire.  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  had  killed  Bradley.  I  thought  it 
was  the  nightmare  which  had  so  poisoned 
my  sleep.  My  tongue  became  as  parched 
as  charcoal :  had  I  been  choking  with 
ashes,  my  throat  could  not  have  been 
filled  with  more  horrible  thirst.  I  breathed 
as  if  I  were  suffocating  with  the  dry  dust 
into  which  the  dead  are  changed. 

After  a  time,  that  fit  of  burning  agony 
went  off ; — tears  came  into  my  eyes  ; — 
my  nature  was  softened.  I  thought  of 
Bradley  when  we  were  boys,  and  of  the 
summer  days  we  had  spent  together.  I 
never  owed  him  a  grudge — his  blow  was 
occasioned  by  the  liquor — a  freer  heart 
than  his,  mercy  never  opened  ;  and  I 
wept  like  a  maiden. 

The  day  at  last  began  to  dawn.  I  had 
thrown  myself  on  the  bed  without  un¬ 
dressing,  and  I  started  up  involuntarily. 


Byron. 
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and  moved  hastily — I  should  rather  say 
instinctively —  towards  the  door.  My 
father  heard  the  stir,  and  inquired  where- 
t'ore  I  was  departing  so  early.  I  begged 
him  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  my  voice  was 
troubled,  and  he  spoke  to  me  kindly  and 
encouragingly,  exhorting  me  to  eschew 
riotous  companions.  I  could  make  no 
reply — indeed,  I  heard  no  more— there 
was  a  blank  between  his  blessing  and  the 
time  when  I  found  myself  crossing  the 
Common,  near  the  place  of  execution. 

But  through  all  that  horror  and  frenzy, 

I  felt  not  that  I  had  committed  a  crime — 
the  deed  was  the  doing  of  a  flash.  I  was 
conscious  I  could  never  in  cold  blood  have 
harmed  a  hail  of  Bradley’s  head.  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  unfortunate,  but  not  guilty  ; 
and  this  fond  persuasion  so  pacified  my 
alarms,  that,  by  the  time  I  reached  Ports¬ 
mouth,  I  almost  thought  as  lightly  of  what 
I  had  done,  as  of  the  fate  of  the  gallant 
French  dragoon,  whom  I  sabred  at  Sala¬ 
manca. 

But  ever  and  anon,  during  the  course 
of  our  long  voyage  to  India,  sadder  after¬ 
thoughts  often  came  upon  me.  In  those 
trances,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  our  pleasant 
village  green,  all  sparkling  again  with 
schoolboys  at  their  pastimes  ;  then  I  fan¬ 
cied  them  gathering  into  groups,  and  tel¬ 
ling  the  story  of  the  murder  ;  again,  mov¬ 
ing  away  in  silence  towards  the  church¬ 
yard,  to  look  at  the  grave  of  poor  Bradley. 
Still,  however,  I  was  loth  to  believe  my¬ 
self  a  criminal ;  and  so,  from  day  to  day, 
the  lime  passed  on,  without  any  outward 
change  revealing  what  was  passing  within, 
to  the  observance  or  suspicions  of  my 
comrades.  When  the  regiment  was  sent 
against  the  Burmese,  the  bravery  of  the 
war,  and  the  hardships  of  our  adventures, 
so  won  me  from  reflection,  that  I  be^an 
almost  to  forget  the  accident  of  that  fatal 
night. 

One  day,  however,  while  I  was  waiting 
in  au  outer  room  of  the  Colonel’s  quarters, 

I  chanced  to  take  up  a  London  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  first  thing  in  it  which 
caught  my  eye  was,  an  account  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Dick  Winlaw,  for 
the  murder  of  Bradley.  The  dreadful 
story  scorched  my  eyes  ; — I  read  it  as  if 
every  word  had  been  fire,— it  was  a  wild 
and  wonderful  account  of  all.  The  fare¬ 
well  party  at  the  Granby  was  described 
by  the  witnesses.  I  was  spoken  of  by 
them  with  kindness  and  commendation  ; 
the  quarrel  between  Bradley  and  Winlaw 
was  described,  as  in  a  picture  ;  and  my 
attempt  to  restrain  them  was  pointed  out 
by  the  judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
as  a  beautiful  example  of  loving  old  com¬ 
panionship.  Winlaw  had  been  found 
near  the  body,  and  the  presumptions  of 


guilt  were  so  strong  and  manifest,  that  the 
jury,  without  retiring,  found  him  guilty. 
He*  was  executed  on  the  Common,  and  his 
body  hung  in  chains.  Then  it  was,  that 
I  first  felt  that  I  was  indeed  a  murderer — 
then  it  was  that  the  molten  sulphur  of  re¬ 
morse  was  poured  into  my  bosom,  rush¬ 
ing,  spreading,  burning,  and  devouring  ; 
but  it  changed  not  the  bronze  with  which 
hardship  had  masked  my  cheek,  nor  the 
steel  to  which  danger  had  tempered  my 
nerves. 

I  obeyed  the  Colonel’s  orders  as  un¬ 
moved  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  did 
my  duty  with  habitual  precision, — my 
hand  was  steady,  my  limbs  were  firm  ; 
but  my  tongue  was  incapable  of  uttering 
a  word.  My  comrades,  as  they  came 
towards  me,  suddenly  halted,  and  turned 
aside, — strangers  looked  at  me,  as  if  I  bore 
the  impress  of  some  fearful  thing.  I  was 
removed,  as  it  were,  out  of  myself, — I 
was  in  another  state  of  being — I  was  in 
hell. 

Next  morning  we  had  a  skirmish,  in 
which  I  received  this  wound  in  the  knee ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  with  other  invalids, 

I  was  ordered  home.  We  were  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  I  proceeded  to  my  native 
village.  But  in  this  I  had  no  will  nor 
choice  ;  a  chain  was  around  me,  which  I 
could  not  resist,  drawing  me  on.  Often 
did  I  pause  and  turn,  wishing  to  change 
my  route  ;  but  Fate  held  me  fast,  and  I 
was  enchanted  by  the  spell  of  many  an 
old  and  dear  recollection,  to  revisit  those 
things  which  had  lost  all  their  innocence 
and  holiness  to  me. 

The  day  had  been  sultry,  the  sun  set 
with  a  drowsy  eye,  and  the  evening  air 
was  moist,  warm,  and  oppressive.  It 
weighed  heavily  alike  on  mind  and  body. 
I  was  crippled  by  my  wound, — the  jour¬ 
ney  was  longer  than  my  strength  could 
sustain  much  further, — still  I  resolved  to 
persevere,  for  I  longed  to  be  again  in  my 
father’s  house  ;  and  I  fancied  were  I  once 
there,  that  the  burning  in  my  bosom  would 
abate. 

During  my  absence  in  India,  the  new 
road  across  the  Common  had  been  opened. 
By  the  time  I  reached  it,  the  night  was 
closed  in, — a  dull,  starless,  breezeless, 
dumb,  sluggish,  and  unwholesome  night ; 
and  those  things  which  still  retained  in 
their  shapes  some  blackness,  deeper  than 
the  darkness,  seemed,  as  I  slowly  passed 
by,  to  be  endowed  with  a  mysterious  in¬ 
telligence,  with  which  my  spirit  wohld 
have  held  communion,  but  for  dread. 

While  1  was  frozen  with  the  influence 
of  this  dreadful  phantasy,  1  saw  a  pale, 
glimmering,  ineffectual  light,  rising  before 
me.  It  was  neither  lamp,  fire,  nor  can¬ 
dle  ;  and  though  like,  it  was  yet  not 
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flame.  I  took  it  at  first  for  the  lustre  of 
a  reflection  from  some  unseen  light,  and  I 
walked  towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  cottage  or  an  alehouse,  where  1  might 
obtain  some  refreshment  and  a  little  rest. 
I  advanced, — its  form  enlarged,  but  its 
beam  became  no  brighter ;  and  the  hor¬ 
ror,  which  had  for  a  moment  left  me 
when  it  was  discovered,  returned  with 
overwhelming  power.  I  rushed  forward, 
but  soon  halied, — for  I  saw  that  it  hung 
in  the  air,  and  as  I  approached,  that  it 
began  to  take  a  ghastly  and  spectral  form  ! 
I  discerned  the  lineaments  of  a  head,  and 
the  hideous  outlines  of  a  shapeless  ana¬ 
tomy.  I  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot ;  for  I 
thought  that  I  saw  behind  it,  a  dark  and 
vast  thing,  in  whose  hand  it  was  held 
forth.  In  that  moment,  a  voice  said, — » 
“It  is  Winlaw  the  murderer ;  his  bones 
often,  in  the  moist  summer  nights,  shine 
in  this  way  ;  it  is  thought  to  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  guilt,  for  he  died 
protesting  his  innocence.5* — The  person 
who  addressed  me  was  your  Honor’s  game- 
keeper,  and  the  story  I  have  told,  is  the 
cause  of  my  having  desired  him  to  bring 
me  here. 


Closing  our  notice  of  this  brilliant  and 
acceptable  volume,  which  possesses  some 
of  the  brightest  and  best  pieces  of  modern 
composition,  we  take  the  next  in  order  of 
publication, 

dfl )t  <1  mulct,* 

which,  in  point  of  excellence  as  regards  its 
decorations,  will  yield  to  none  of  its  gay 
brethren  ;  indeed,  the  graphic  department 
possesses  so  much  excellence,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the 
most  splendid  of  its  class.  We  cannot, 
from  want  of  room,  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  our  praise 
by  particularising  them ;  yet  we  must 
mention  some  three  or  four  that  strike  us, 
as  being  unrivalled  productions,  namely, 
Pickersgill’s  Minstrel  of  Chamouni, 
felicitously  executed  by  Robinson.  The 
Crucifixion,  by  Martin,  exquisitely 
transferred  to  the  plate,  with  all  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  light  and  shade  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  possesses.  The  First  Interview 
BETWEEN  THE  SPANIARDS  AND  PERU¬ 
VIANS,  by  H.  P.  Briggs;  and  The 
Gleaner,  by  Holmes,  are  really  surpris¬ 
ingly  beautiful  performances.  The  lite¬ 
rary  portion  is  not  a  whit  behind  ;  most 
of  our  best  writers  have  here  inrolled 
their  names  as  contributors,  and  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  vast  fund  of  instructive  and 
highly  pleasing  papers,  one  of  which  is 
the  following  : — 


A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

By  Miss  Milford. 

“  Can  any  one  tell  me  of  a  house  to  be 
let  hereabouts  ?”  asked  I,  this  afternoon, 
coming  into  the  room  with  an  open  letter 
in  my  hand,  and  an  unusual  animation  of 
feeling  and  of  manner.  “  Our  friends, 
the  Camdens,  want  to  live  amongst  us 
again,  and  have  commissioned  me  to  make 
enquiries  for  a  residence.” 

This  announcement,  as  I  expected, 
gave  general  delight  ;  for  Mr.  Camden 
is  the  most  excellent  and  most  agreeable 
person  under  the  sun,  except  his  wife, 
who  is  even  more  amiable  than  her  amia¬ 
ble  husband  :  to  regain  such  neighbours 
was  felt  to  be  an  universal  benefit,  more 
especially  to  us  who  were  so  happy  as  to 
call  them  friends.  My  own  interest  in  the 
house  question  was  participated  by  all 
around  me,  and  the  usual  enumeration  of 
vacant  mansions,  and  the  several  objec¬ 
tions  to  each  (for  where  ever  was  a  va¬ 
cant  mansion  without  its  objection  ? )  began 
with  zeal  and  rapidity. 

“  Cranley  Hall,”  said  one. 

“  Too  large  !” 

ee  Hinton  Park  ?” 

“  Too  much  land.” 

“  The  White  House,  at  Hannonby — 
the  Belvidere,  as  the  late  people  called  it?” 

ft  What !  is  that  flourishing  establish¬ 
ment  done  up  ?  But  Hannonby  is  too 
far  off — ten  miles  at  least.” 

“  Queen’s-bridge  Cottage  ?” 

te  Ay,  that  sweet  place  would  have 
suited  exactly,  but  it’s  let.  The  Browns 
took  it  only  yesterday.” 

“  Sydenham  Court  ?” 

“  That  might  have  done,  too,  but  it’s 
not  in  the  market.  The  Smiths  intend  to 
stay.” 

“  Lanton  Abbey  ?” 

“  Too  low  ;  grievously  damp.” 

By  this  time,  however,  we  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  our  list ;  nobody  could  re¬ 
member  another  place  to  be  let,  or  likely 
to  be  let,  and  confessing  ourselves  too  fas¬ 
tidious,  we  went  again  over  our  catalogue 
raisonee  with  expectations  much  sobered, 
and  objections  much  modified,  and  were 
beginning  to  find  out  that  Cranley  Hall 
was  not  so  very  large,  nor  Lanton  Abbey 
so  exceedingly  damp,  when  one  of  our 
party  exclaimed  suddenly,  “  We  never 
thought  of  Hatherden  Hill  !  surely  that  is 
small  enough  and  dry  enough  1”  and  it 
being  immediately  recollected  that  Ha- 
therdon  was  only  a  mile  off,  we  lost  sight 
of  all  faults  in  this  great  recommendation, 
and  wrote  immediately  to  the  lawyer  who 
had  the  charge  of  letting  the  place,  whilst 
I  myself  and  my  most  efficient  assistant,, 
sallied  forth  to  survey  it  on  the  instant. 


*  Westley  and  Davis. 
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It  was  a  bright  cool  afternoon  about  the 
middle  of  August*  and  we  proceed  in  high 
spirits  towards  our  destination,  talking,  as 
we  went,  of  the  excellence  and  agreeable¬ 
ness  of  our  delightful  friends,  and  antici¬ 
pating  the  high  intellectual  pleasure,  the 
gratification  to  the  taste  and  the  affections, 
which  our  renewed  intercourse  with  per¬ 
sons  so  accomplished  and  so  amiable, 
could  not  fail  to  afford;  both  agreeing 
that  Hatherden  was  the  very  place  we 
wanted,  the  very  situation,  the  very  dis¬ 
tance,  the  very  size.  In  agreeing  with 
me,  however,  my  companion  could  not 
help  reminding  me,  rather  maliciously, 
how  very  much,  in  our  late  worthy  neigh¬ 
bours’,  the  Norris’s  time,  I  had  been  used 
to  hate  and  shun  this  paragon  of  places ; 
how  frequently  I  had  declared  Hatherden 
too  distant  for  a  walk,  and  too  near  for  a 
drive  ;  how  constantly  I  had  complained 
of  fatigue  in  mounting  the  hill,  and  of 
cold  in  crossing  the  common  ;  and  how, 
finally,  my  half  yearly  visits  of  civility 
had  dwindled  first  into  annual,  then  into 
biennial  calls,  and  would  doubtless  have 
extended  themselves  into  triennial  marks 
of  remembrance,  if  our  neighbours  had 
but  remained  long  enough.  st  To  be 
sure,”  added  he,  recollecting,  probably 
how  he,  with  his  stricter  sense  of  polite¬ 
ness,  used  to  stave  off  a  call  for  a  month 
together,  taking  shame  to  himself  every 
evening  for  his  neglect,  retaining  ‘  at  once 
the  conscience  and  the  sin  !’  “  To  be 

sure,  Norris  was  a  sad  bore  !  We  shall 
find  the  hill  easier  to  climb  when  the  Cam- 
dens  live  on  the  top  of  it.”  An  observa¬ 
tion  to  which  I  assented  most  heartily. 

On  we  went  gaily;  just  pausing  to 
admire  Master  Keep,  the  shoemaker’s 
farming,  who  having  a  bit  of  garden- 
ground  to  spare,  sowed  it  with  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  planting  it  with  potatoes,  and  is 
now,  aided  by  his  lame  apprentice,  very 
literally  carrying  his  crop.  I  fancy  they 
mean  to  thresh  their  corn  in  the  wood- 
house,  at  least  there  they  are  depositing 
the  sheaves.  The  produce  may  amount 
to  four  bushels.  My  companion,  a  bet- 
ter  judge,  says  to  three  ;  audit  has  cost 
the  new  farmer  two  superb  scarecrows, 
and  gunpowder  enough  for  a  review,  to 
keep  off  the  sparrows.  Well,  it  has  been 
amusement  and  variety,  however  !  and 
gives  him  an  interest  in  the  agricultural 
corner  of  the  county  newspaper.  Master 
Keep  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  can 
afford  himself  such  a  diversion.  For 
my  part,  I  like  these  little  experiments 
even  if  they  be  not  over  gainful.  They 
show  enterprise  :  a  shoemaker  of  less 
genius  would  never  have  got  beyond  a 
crop  of  turnips. 

On  we  went — down  the  lane,  over  the 


bridge,  up  the  hill-— for  there  really  is  a 
hill,  and  one  of  some  steepness  for  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  across  the  common,  once  so 
dreary,  but  now  bright  and  glittering, 
under  the  double  influence  of  an  August 
sun,  and  our  own  good  spirits,  until  we 
were  stopped  by  the  gate  of  the  lawn, 
which  was  of  course  locked,  and  obliged 
to  wait  until  a  boy  should  summon  the  old 
woman  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  and 
who  was  now  at  work  in  a  neighbouring 
harvest- field,  (o  give  us  entrance. 

Boys  in  plenty  were  there.  The  fine 
blackheaded  lad,  George  Ropley — who, 
with  his  olive  complexion,  his  bright  dark 
eyes,  and  his  keen  intelligent  features, 
looks  so  Italian,  but  who  is  yet  in  all  his 
ways  so  thoroughly  and  genially  English 
— had  been  gathering  in  his  father’s  crop 
of  apples,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
tossing  some  twenty  among  as  many  ur¬ 
chins  of  either  sex  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  to  partake  of  the  fruit  and  the 
sport.  There  he  stood,  tossing  the  ripe 
ruddy  apples  ;  some  high  in  the  air  for  a 
catch,  some  low  amongst  the  bushes  for  a 
hunt ;  some  one  way,  some  another,  puz¬ 
zling  and  perplexing  the  rogues,  but  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  none  should  go  appleless  in 
the  midst  of  his  fun.  And  what  fun  it 
was  to  them  all,  thrower  and  catchers  ! 
What  infinite  delight  !  How  they  laugh¬ 
ed,  and  shouted,  and  tumbled,  and  ran  ! 
How  they  watched  every  motion  of  George 
Ropley’s  hand  ;  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
and  the  <f  toddling  wee  things,”  of  whom 
one  could  not  distinctly  make  out  whether 
they  were  the  one  or  the  other !  And 
how  often  was  that  hand  tossed  up  empty, 
flinging  nothing,  in  order  to  cheat  the  wary 
watchers  !  Now  he  threw  an  apple  into 
the  midst  of  the  group,  and  what  a  scram¬ 
ble  !  Then  at  a  distance,  and  what  a 
race !  The  five  nearest  started  ;  one,  a 
great  boy,  stumbled  over  a  mole-hill,  and 
was  flung  out ;  two  of  the  little  ones  were 
distanced  ;  and  it  was  a  neck  and  neck 
heat  between  a  girl  in  a  pink  frock  (my 
acquaintance  Susan  Wheeler)  and  a  boy 
in  a  tattered  jacket,  name  unknown. 
With  fair  play  Susan  would  have  beaten, 
but  he  of  the  ragged  jacket  pulled  her 
back  by  her  new  pink  frock,  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  arid  conquered, — George  gallantly 
flinging  his  last  apple  into  her  lap  to  con¬ 
sole  her  for  her  defeat. 

By  this  time  the  aged  portress  (Dame 
W  heeler,  Susan’s  grandmother)  had  given 
us  admittance,  and  we  soon  stood  on  the 
stone  steps  iri  front  of  the  house,  in  calm 
survey  of  the  scene  before  us.  Hatherden 
was  just  the  place  to  like  or  not  to  like, 
according  to  the  feeling  of  the  hour  ;  a 
respectable,  comfortable  country  house, 
with  a  lawn  before,  a  paddock  on  one 
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side,  a  shrubbery  on  the  other  ;  offices  and 
a  kitchen  garden  behind,  and  the  usual 
ornaments  of  villas  and  advertisements,  a 
green-house  and  veranda.  Now  my 
thoughts  were  couleur  de  rose,  and  Ha- 
therden  was  charming.  Even  the  beds 
intended  for  flowers  on  the  lawn,  but 
which,  under  a  summer’s  neglect,  were 
now  dismal  receptacles  of  seeds  and  weeds, 
did  not  shock  my  gardening  eye  so  much 
as  my  companion  evidently  expected. — ■ 
<ir  We  must  get  my  factotum  Clarke  here 
to-morrow,”  so  ran  my  thoughts,  “  to 
clear  away  that  rubbish,  and  try  a  little 
bold  transplanting  ;  late  hollyhocks,  late 
dahlias,  a  few  pots  of  lobellias  and  chry¬ 
santhemums,  a  few  patches  of  coreopsis 
and  china-asters,  and  plenty  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  will  soon  make  this  desolation 
flourishing.  A  good  gardener  can  move 
any  thing  now-a-days,  whether  in  bloom 
or  not,”  thought  I,  with  much  compla¬ 
cency,  <c  and  Clarke’s  a  man  to  transplant 
Windsor  forest  without  withering  a  leaf. 
We’ll  have  him  to-morrow.” 

The  same  good  disposition  continued 
after  1  entered  the  house.  And  when 
left  alone  in  the  echoing  empty  breakfast 
room,  with  only  one  shutter  opened, 
whilst  Dame  Wheeler  was  guiding  the 
companion  of  my  survey  to  the  stable 
yard,  I  amused  myself  with  making  in 
my  own  mind,  comparisons  between 
what  had  been,  and  what  would  be.— 
There  she  used  to  sit,  poor  Mrs.  Norris, 
in  this  large  airy  room,  in  the  midst  of 
its  solid  handsome  furniture,  in  a  great 
chair  at  a  great  table,  busily  at  work  for 
one  of  her  seven  small  children,  the  ta¬ 
ble  piled  with  frocks,  trowsers,  petticoats, 
shirts,  pinafores,  hats,  bonnets,  all  sorts  of 
children’s  gear,  masculine  and  feminine, 
together  with  spelling  books,  copy  books, 
ivory  alphabets,  dissected  maps,  dolls, 
toys,  and  gingerbread,  for  the  same 
small  people.  There  she  sate  a  careful 
mother,  fretting  over  their  naughtiness 
and  their  ailments  ;  always  in  fear  of  the 
sun,  or  the  wind,  or  the  rain, — of  their 
running  to  heat  themselves,  or  their  stand¬ 
ing  still  to  catch  cold  ;  not  a  book  in 
the  house  fit  for  a  person  turned  of  eight 
years  old  !  not  a  grown  up  idea !  not  a 
thought  beyond  the  nursery  !  One  won¬ 
dered  what  she  could  have  talked  of  be¬ 
fore  she  had  children.  Good  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ris,  such  was  she.  Good  Mr.  Norris 
was,  for  all  purposes  of  neighbourhood, 
worse  still.  He  was  gapy  and  fidgetty, 
and  prosy  and  dosy,  kept  a  tool  chest 
and  a  medicine  chest,  weighed  out  manna 
and  magnesia,  constructed  fishing-flies, 
and  nets  for  fruit  trees,  turned  nutmeg 
graters,  lined  his  wife’s  work-box,  and 
dressed  his  little  daughter’s  doll ;  and  had 


a  tone  of  conversation  perfectly  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  abun¬ 
dantly  tedious,  thin,  and  small.  One 
talked  down  to  him,  worthy  gentleman, 
as  one  would  to  his  son  Harry.  These 
were  the  neighbours  that  had  been. — 
What  wonder  that  the  hill  was  steep,  and 
the  way  long,  and  the  common  dreary  l 
Then  came  pleasant  thoughts  of  the 
neighbours  that  were  to  be.  The  lovely 
and  accomplished  wife,  so  sweet  and  wo¬ 
manly,  the  elegant  and  highly-informed 
husband,  so  spirited  and  manly !  Art 
and  literature,  and  wisdom  and  wit,  adorn¬ 
ing  with  a  wreathy  and  garlandy  splen¬ 
dour  all  that  is  noblest  in  mind  and 
purest  in  heart !  What  wonder  that  Ha- 
therden  became  more  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  its  anticipated  charms,  and  that  I 
went  gaily  about  the  place,  taking  note 
of  ail  that  could  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  its  future  inhabitants. 

Home  I  came,  a  glad  and  busy  crea¬ 
ture,  revolving  in  my  mind  the  wants  of 
the  house,  and  their  speediest  remedies— 
new  paper  for  the  drawing-room  ;  new 
wainscoting  for  the  dining  parlour  ;  a 
stove  for  the  laundry  ;  a  lock  for  the  wine 
cellar  ;  baizing  the  door  of  the  library  ; 
and  new  painting  the  hall ; — to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  grand  design  of  Clarke  and 
the  flower-beds. 

So  full  was  I  of  busy  thoughts,  and  so 
desirous  to  put  my  plans  in  train  without 
the  loss  of  a  moment,  that  although  the 
tossing  of  apples  had  now  resolved  itself 
into  a  most  irregular  game  of  cricket, — 
George  Ropley  being-  batting  at  one  wic¬ 
ket,  with  little  Sam  Roper  for  his  mate  at 
the  other ; — Sam,  an  urchin  of  seven 
years  old,  but  the  son  of  an  old  player, 
full  of  cricket  blood,  born,  as  it  were,  with 
a  bat  in  his  hand,  getting  double  the 
notches  of  his  tall  partner—  an  indignity 
which  that  well-natured  stripling  bore 
with  surprising  good-humour ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  opposite  side  consisted  of  Susan 
Wheeler  bowling  at  one  end,  her  old  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  ragged  jacket  at  the  other, 
and  one  urchin  in  trowsers,  and  one  in 
petticoats,  standing  out ;  in  spite  of  the 
temptation  of  watching  this  comical  pa¬ 
rody  on  that  manly  exercise,  rendered 
doubly  amusing  by  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  little  Sam  stood  at  his  wicket, 
the  perfect  gravity  of  the  fieldsman  in 
petticoats,  and  the  serious  air  with  which 
these  two  worthies  called  Susan  to  order 
whenever  she  transgressed  any  rule  of  the 
game  : — Sam  will  certainly  be  a  great 
player  some  day  or  other,  and  so  (if  he 
be  not  a  girl,  for  really  there’s  no  telling) 
will  the  young  gentleman  standing  out. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  tempta¬ 
tion  of  overlooking  a  favourite  diver- 
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tiseinent,  with  variations  so  truly  original, 
home  we  went,  hardly  pausing  to  observe 
the  housing  of  Master  Keep’s  wheat  har¬ 
vest.  Home  we  went,  adding  at  every 
step  a  fresh  story  to  our  Castle  in  the  Air, 
anticipating  happy  mornings  and  joyous 
evenings  at  dear  Hatherden  ;  in  love  with 
the  place  and  all  about  it,  and  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  hill  was  nothing,  the  dis¬ 
tance  nothing,  and  the  walk  by  far  the 
prettiest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Home  we  came,  and  there  we  found 
two  letters  :  one  from  Mr.  Camden,  sent 
per  coach,  to  say  that  he  found  they  must 
go  abroad  immediately,  and  that  they 
could  not  therefore  think  of  coming  into 
Berkshire  for  a  year  or  more  ;  one  from 
the  lawyer,  left  in  charge  of  Hatherden, 
to  say,  that  we  could  not  have  the  place, 
as  the  Norris’s  were  returning  to  their  old 
house  forthwith.  And  my  Castle  is 
knocked  down,  blown  up — which  is  the 
right  word  for  the  demolishing  of  such 
airy  edifices  ?  And  Hatherden  is  as  far 
off,  and  the  hill  as  steep,  and  the  com- 
mon  as  dreary  as  ever. 


A  subject  which  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  wails  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
last  exhibition,  has  met  with  an  able  illus¬ 
tration,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
lines : 

THE  CORONATION 

OF 

INES  DE  CASTRO. 

By  Bernard  Barton. 

Through  windows  richly  dight 
The  mellow  sunbeams  shine, 

But  sadly  falls  their  light 
On  Sancta  Clara’s  shrine. 

The  King  and  Court  are  there. 

Robed  Priests  and  Knights  in  mail ; 

But  every  head  is  bare. 

And  every  cheek  is  pale. 

The  young  and  fair  are  met. 

The  brave  and  haughty  come. 

But  eyes  with  tears  are  wet, 

And  lips  with  awe  are  dumb. 

In  pomp  of  regal  pride 
There  sits  enthroned  a  Queen; 

Don  Pedro  at  her  side 
Surveys  the  solemn  scene. 

Though  grief  be  on  his  brow. 

Yet  tearless  is  his  eye, 

He  hears  each  plighted  vow 
With  spirit  stern  and  high. 

Yet  even  He  must  feel 
Far  more  than  tongue  could  own. 

As  one  by  one  they  kneel 
Before  that  silent  throne. 

As  one  by  one  they  take 
That  passive  hand  to  kiss, 

His  thoughts  and  feelings  wake 
Dreams  of  departed  bliss. 


For  oh !  no  life-blood  warm 
That  frame  may  animate. 

But  wasted  is  the  form 

Thus  thron’d  in  splendid  state; 

Its  glittering  crown  of  gold 
Rests  on  a  lifeless  head  ; 

Jts  broider’d  robes  enfold 
The  reliques  of  the  dead! 

Those  robes  are  but  a  pall, 

However  bright  their  sheen; 

She  sits  before  them  all 
The  spectre  of  a  Queen. 

They  bear  her  back  to  earth. 

And  close  the  fearful  rite. 

But  not  one  thought  of  mirth 
The  pageant  should  excite : 

For  by  it  may  be  seen, 

In  its  glory  and  its  gloom. 

How  brief  the  space  between 
The  proud  throne  and  silent  tomb. 

Another  of  the  pleasing  sketches  of 
society  and  manners;  that  abound  in  this 
splendid  volume,  is  the  one  illustrative  of 
life  in  the  Sister  Kingdom  here  given  ; 
with  which  we  take  leave  of  the  Amulet, 
and  all  its  fascinations  of  tale  and  song, 

WE’LL  SEE  ABOUT  IT. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

We’ll  see  about  it  !•— from  that  simple 
sentence  has  arisen  more  evil  to  Ireland, 
than  any  person,  ignorant  of  the  strange 
union  of  Impetuosity  and  Procrastination 
my  countrymen  exhibit,  could  well  be¬ 
lieve.  They  are  sufficiently  prompt  and 
energetic  where  their  feelings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but,  in  matters  of  business,  they 
almost  invariably  prefer  seeing  about  to 

DOING. 

I  shall  not  find  it  difficult  to  illustrate 
this  observation: — from  the  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  truth,  in  high  and  in  low 
life,  I  select  Philip  Garraty. 

Philip,  and  Philip’s  wife,  and  Philip’s 
children,  and  all  of  the  house  of  Garraty 
are  employed  from  morning  till  night 
in  seeing  about  every  thing,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  in  doing  nothing.  There  is 
Philip — a  tall,  handsome,  good  humour¬ 
ed  fellow,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  with 
broad,  lazy-looking  shoulders,  and  a 
smile  perpetually  lurking  about  his  mouth 
or  in  his  bright  hazel  eyes— -the  picture  of 
indolence  and  kindly  feeling.  There  he 
is,  leaning  over  what  was  once  a  five- 
barred  gate,  and  leads  to  the  haggart ; 
his  blue  worsted  stockings  full  of  holes, 
which  the  suggan,  twisted  half  way  up 
the  well  formed  leg,  fails  to  conceal  ; 
while  his  brogues  (to  use  his  own  words) 
if  they  do  let  the  water  in,  let  it  out  again. 
With  what  unstudied  elegance  does  he 
roll  that  knotted  twine  and  then  unroll  it; 
varying  his  occupation,  at  times,  by  kick¬ 
ing  the  stones  that  once  formed  a  wall, 
into  the  stagnant  pool,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  full  grown  ducks  to  sail  in. 
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But  let  us  first  take  a  survey  of  the 
premises. 

The  dwelling  house  is  a  long  rambling 
abode,  much  larger  than  the  generality 
of  those  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  small  Irish 
farmers;  but  the  fact  is  that  Philip  rents 
one  of  the  most  extensive  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  ought  to  be  “  well 
to  do  in  the  world.”  The  dwelling  looks 
very  comfortless,  notwithstanding :  part 
of  the  thatch  is  much  decayed,  and  the 
rank  weeds  and  damp  moss  nearly  cover 
it ;  the  door  posts  are  only  united  to  the 
wall  by  a  few  scattered  portions  of  clay 
and  stone,  and  the  door  itself  is  hanging 
but  by  one  hinge  ;  the  window  frames 
shake  in  the  passing  wind,  and  some  of 
the  compartments  are  stuffed  with  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  or  a  “lock  of  straw” — 
very  unsightly  objects.  At  the  opposite 
side  of  the  swamp  is  the  haggart  gate, 
where  a  broken  line  of  alternate  palings 
and  wall,  exhibit  proof  that  it  had  for¬ 
merly  been  fenced  in  ;  the  commodious 
barn  is  almost  roofless,  and  the  other 
sheds  pretty  much  in  the  same  condition  ; 
the  pig-stye  is  deserted  by  the  grubbing 
lady  and  her  grunting  progeny,  who  are 
too  fond  of  an  occasional  repast  in  the 
once  cultivated  garden  to  remain  in  their 
proper  abode  ;  (he  listless  turkeys  and 
contented,  half-fatted  geese,  live  at  large 
and  on  the  public  ;  but  the  turkeys,  with 
all  their  shyness  and  modesty,  have  the 
best  of  it — for  they  mount  the  ill-built 
stacks,  and  select  the  grain,  a  plaisir. 

“  Give  you  good  morrow,  Mr.  Philip  ; 
we  have  had  showery  weather  lately,” 

“  Och,  all  manner  o’ joy  to*  ye,  my 
lady,  and  sure  ye’ll  walk  in,  and  sit  down, 
my  woman  will  be  proud  to  see  ye.  I’m. 
sartin  we’ll  have  the  rain  soon  agin,  for 
it’s  every  where,  like  bad  luck  ;  and  my 
throat’s  sore  wid  hurishing thim  pigs  out 
o’ the  garden  — sorra’  a  thing  can  I  do  all 
day  for  watching  them.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  mend  the  door  of 
the  stye  ?” 

“  True  for  ye,  Ma’m  dear,  so  I  would 
— if  l  had  the  nails,  and  I’ve  been  threat’- 
ning  to  step  down  to  Mickey  Bow,  the 
smith,  to  ask  him  to  see  about  it 

“  I  hear  you’ve  had  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  Philip.” 

(t  Thank  God  for  all  things  !  You 
may  say  that;  we  had,  my  lady,  a  fine 
crop — but  I  have  always  the  hight  of  ill 
luck  somehow  ;  upon  my  sowkins  (and 
that’s  the  hardest  oath  I  swear)  the  tur¬ 
keys  have  had  the  most  of  it ;  but  1  mean 
to  see  about  setting  it  up  safe  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“  But,  Philip,  I  thought  you  sold  the 
wheat,  standing,  to  the  steward  at  the 
big  house.’11 
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“  It  was  all  as  one  as  sould,  only  it’s  a 
bad  world.  Madam  dear,  and  I’ve  no 
luck. — Says  the  Stewart  to  me,  says  he, 
1  like  to  do  things  like  a  man  of  business, 
so,  Mister  Garraty,  just  draw  up  a  bit  of 
an  agreement  that  you  deliver  over  the 
wheat  field  to  me,  on  sich  a  day,  standing 
as  it  is,  for  sich  a  sum,  and  I’ll  sign  it 
for  ye,  and  thin  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
only  let  me  have  it  by  this  day  week. — 
Well,  to  be  sure  I  came  home  full  o’ 
my  good  luck,  and  I  tould  the  wife,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  she  must  have  a  new 
gown.  And  sure,  says  she.  Miss  Hen- 
nessy  is  just  come  from  Dublin,  wid  a 
shop  full  o’  goods,  and  on  account  that 
she’s  my  brother’s  sister-in-law’s  first 
cousin,  she’ll  let  me  have  first  sight  o’  the 
things,  and  I  can  take  my  pick — and  ye’ll 
have  plinty  of  time  to  see  about  the  agree¬ 
ment  to-morrow.  Well,  I  don’t  know  how 
it  was,  but  the  next  day  we  had  no  paper, 
nor  ink,  nor  pens  in  the  house  ;  I  meant 
to  send  the  gosson  to  Miss  Hennessy’s  for 
all — but  forgot  the  pens.  So  when  I  was 
seeing  about  the  ’greement,  I  bethought 
of  the  ould  gander,  and  while  I  was  pul¬ 
ling  as  beautiful  a  pen  as  ever  ye  laid 
ye’r  two  eyes  upon,  out  of  his  wing,  he 
tattered  my  hand  with  his  bill  in  sich  a 
manner,  that  sorra’  a  pen  I  could  liould 
for  three  days.  Well,  one  thing  or  ano¬ 
ther  put  it  off  for  ever  so  long,  and  at 
last  1  wrote  it  out  like  print,  and  takes  it 
myself  to  the  steward. — Good  evening  to 
you,  Mr.  Garraty,  says  he  ;  good  even¬ 
ing  kindly.  Sir,  says  I,  and  I  hope  the 
woman  that  owns  ye,  and  all  ye’r  good 
family’s  well:  all  well,  thank  ye,  Mr. 
Garraty,  says  he ;  I’ve  got  the  ’greement 
here.  Sir,  says  I,  pulling  it  out  as  I  thought 
— 'but  behould  ye — I  only  cotcht  the  pa¬ 
per  it  was  wrapt  in,  to  keep  it  from  the 
dirt  of  the  tobacco  that  was  loose  in  my 
pocket  for  want  of  a  box— (saving  ye’r 
presence)  ;  so  I  turned  what  little  bits  of 
things  I  had  in  it  ouut,  and  there  was 
a  grate  hole  that  ye  might  drive  all 
the  parish  rats  through,  at  the  bottom — 
which  the  wife  promised  to  see  about 
mending,  as  good  as  six  months  before. 
Well,  I  saw  the  sneer  on  his  ugly  mouth 
(for  he’s  an  Englishman),  and  I  turned  it 
off  with  a  laugh,  and  said  air  holes  were 
comfortable  in  hot  weather,  aud  sich  like 
jokes — and  that  I’d  go  home  and  make 
another  ’greement.  ’Greement  for  what? 
says  he,  laying  down  his  grate  outlandish 
pipe.  Whew  1  may  be  ’ye  don’t  know, 
says  I.  Not  I,  says  he.  The  wheat 
field,  says  I.  Why,  says  he  ;  did’nt  I 
tell  you  then,  that  you  must  bring  the 
’greement  to  me  by  that  day  week  ; — and 
that  was  by  the  same  token  (pulling-  a 
red  memorandum  book  out  of  his  pocket) 
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let  me  see — exactly  this  day  three  weeks. 
Dou  you  think,  Mr.  Garraty,  he  goes  on, 
that  when  ye  did’nt  care  to  look  after 
ye’r  own  interests,  and  I  offering  so  fair 
for  the  field,  I  was  going  to  wait  upon 
you  1  I  don’t  lose  my  papers  in  the  Irish 
fashion.  Weil  that  last  set  me  up— and 
so  I  axed  him  if  it  was  the  pattern  of  his 
English  breeding,  and  one  word  brought 
on  another ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my 
body  rushed  into  my  fist — and  I  had  the 
ill  luck  to  knock  him  down — and,  the 
coward,  what  does  he  do  but  takes  the 
law  o’  me — and  I  was  cast— and  lost  the 
sale  of  the  wheat — and  was  ordered  to 
pay  ever  so  much  money  ;  well,  I  did  tit 
care  to  pay  it  then,  but  gave  an  engage¬ 
ment;  and  l  meant  to  see  about  it — but 
forgot  :  and  all  in  a  giffy,  came  a  thing 
they  call  an  execution — and  to  stop  the 
cant,  I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  from 
that  tame  negur,  the  exciseman,  who’d 
sell  the  sowl  out  of  his  grandmother  for 
sixpence  (if  indeed  there  ever  was  a  sowl 
in  the  family)  and  its  a  terrible  case  to 
be  paying  interest  for  it  still” 

“  But,  Philip,  you  might  give  up  or 
dispose  of  part  of  your  farm.  I  know 
you  could  get  a  good  sum  of  money  for 
that  rich  meadow  by  the  river.” 

“  True  for  ye  ma’m  dear — and  I’ve 
been  seeing  about  it  for  a  long  time — 
but  somehow  I  have  no  luck .  Jist  as  ye 
came  up,  I  was  thinking  to  myself,  that 
the  gale  day  is  passed,  and  all  one  as  be¬ 
fore,  yarn  a  pin’s  worth  have  I  for  the 
the  rint,  and  the  landlord  wants  it  as  bad 
as  I  do,  though  it’s  a  shame  to  say  that 
of  a  gintleman  ;  for  jist  as  he  wa3  seeing 
about  some  old  custodium,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  that  had  been  [hanging  over 
the  estate  ever  since  he  came  into  it,  the 
sheriff’s  officers  put  executioners  in  the 
house  ;  and  it’s  very  sorrowful  for  both 
of  us,  if  I  may  make  bould  to  say  so  ;  for 
I  am  sartin  he’ll  be  racking  me  for  the 
money — and  indeed,  the  old  huntsman 
tould  me  as  much — but  I  must  see  about 
it,  not  that  it’s  much  good — for  I’ve  no 
luck.” 

f  “  Let  me  beg  of  you,  Philip,  not  to 
take  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ;  do  not 
lose  a  moment ;  you  will  be  utterly  ruined 
if  you  do  ;  why  not  apply  to  your  father- 
in-law — he  is  able  to  assist  you  ;  for  at 
present  you  only  suffer  from*  temporary 
embarassment.” 

“  True  for  ye — that’s  good  advice,  my 
lady;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I’ll 
see  about  «7.” 

“  Then  go  direetly,  Philip.” 

“  Directly — I  can’t,  ma’m  dear — on 


account  of  the  pigs  ;  and  sorra*  a  one  I 
have  but  myself  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
cabbages ;  for  I  let  the  women  and  the 
grawls  go  to  the  pattern  at  Killaun  ;  it’s 
little  pleasure  they  see,  the  craturs.” 

ec  But  your  wife  did  not  hear  the 
huntsman’s  story  ?” 

“  Och,  aye  did  she — but  unless  she 
could  give  me  a  sheaf  o’  bank  notes, — 
where  would  be  the  good  of  her  staying 
— but  I’ll  see  about  it .” 

“Immediately  then,  Philip,  think  upon 
the  ruin  that  may  come — nay,  that  must 
come— if  you  neglect  this  matter  :  your 
wife  too  ;  your  family,  reduced  from  com¬ 
fort  to  starvation,  your  home  desolate.” 

“  Asy  my  lady — don’t  be  after  break¬ 
ing  my  heart  entirely  ;  thank  God  I  have 
seven  as  fine  flah  ulugh  children  as  ever 
peeled  pratee,  and  all  under  twelve  years 
ould  ;  aud  sure  I’d  lay  down  my  life  tin 
times  over  for  every  one  o’  them  ;  and 
to-morrow  for  sartin — no — to-morrow — 
the  hurling  ;  I  can’t  to-morrow ;  but  the 
day  after,  if  I’m  a  living  man.  I'll  see 
about  it .” 

Poor  Philip  !  his  kindly  feelings  were 
valueless  because  of  his  unfortunate  habit. 
Would  that  this  were  the  only  example  I 
could  produce  of  the  ill  effects  of  that 
dangerous  little  sentence — (tPll  see  about 
it  Oh  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  fairest  island  that  ever  heaved  its  green 
bosom  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
would  arise  and  be  doing  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  never  again  rest  contented  witii 

— “  SEEING  ABOUT  IT  1” 

Having  thus  given  an  impartial  review 
of  these  bewitching  volumes,  we  con¬ 
clude  our  task;  but  we  cannot  do  so  with¬ 
out  expressing  a  hope  that  the  selections 
we  have  made  will  accord  with  the  tastes 
and  feelings  of  our  readers,  to  whose 
entertainment  and  gratification  we  are,  at 
all  times  eager  to  minister.  We  likewise 
trust,  that  the  title  which  has  been  given 
to  this  sheet,  will  be  approved,  and  that 
its  applicability  will  not  be  questioned  by 
any  one  ;  for,  as  cream  is  the  essence  of 
that  delicious  liquid  which  in  our  vounger 
days  was  so  grateful  a  beverage  to  the 
corporeal  palate,  we  trust  that  (his  dish 
of  mental  sweets  will  he  considered  as  the 
essence  of  the  many  excellencies  with 
which  these  volumes  abound.  If  our 
readers  concur  with  us,  they  will  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  term  has  been  misapplied, 
but  will  admit  that  in  choosing  a  title  we 
could  not  have  hit  upon  one  more  ori¬ 
ginal,  or  more  appropriate,  than  that  of 
the  Cream  of  the  Annuals. 
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illugtrateir  Article. 

THE  STUDENT  OF  PADUA. 

By  John  Bird,  Esq. 

ie  The  stars  shine  not  on  our  love,  Ju¬ 
lian,”  said  the  maiden,  gazing'  upward, 
as  a  light  fleecy  cloud  sailed  slowly  along 
the  sky.  (C  Oh  that  thy  reluctance,  Mar¬ 
cella,  might  pass  like  that  mist,”  exclaimed 
the  lover,  pointing  to  the  already  fleeting 
shadow  ;  “  but,  alas  !  you  love  me  not!” 
fi  Because  I  counsel  prudence,”  returned 
the  damsel,  pettishly.  Oh,  Marcella !” 
cried  Julian  with  enthusiasm,  ‘f  when  did 
love  ever  counsel  prudence  ?  Were  our 
hearts,  our  hopes  the  same  ! — it  is  not  so: 
that  averted  face,  thy  hand  unmoved  and 
passionless  in  mine,  all,  all  forbid  the 
thought !”  “  It  grows  late,”  said  the 

maiden,  evading  other  reply  ;  f‘  my  fa¬ 
ther  will  observe  my  absence  :  good  night, 
Julian  !”  The  lover  spoke  not;  he  did 
not  even  impress  a  silent  kiss  on  her  pas¬ 
sive  hand,  but  relinquished  it  with  a  sigh 
of  despondence,  almost  of  despair. 

Yet  seldom  has  lover  like  Julian  Zuc- 
caro  wooed  in  vain.  In  the  prime  of 
youth  and  manly  beauty,  of  ancient  family 
19— Vol.  IV.  U 


and  unblemished  fame,  what  more  could 
maiden  desire  ?  The  desires  of  maidens 
are,  however,  proverbially  capricious. 
It  was  not  that  Marcella  was  unsuscep¬ 
tible  of  love  :  none  that  ever  looked  on 
her  expressive  and  even  impassioned 
countenance  could  believe  that  it  was  the 
index  of  a  frigid  heart ;  nor  was  it  that 
she  was  insensible  to  the  merit  of  her 
lover  ;  for  his  merits  had  been  his  first, 
his  only  recommendation  to  her  favour. 
The  praises  of  the  learned  and  illustrious 
of  Padua  had  penetrated  even  the  halls  of 
the  Count  Gerbini,  closed  as  they  were 
to  all  save  to  the  rich  and  noble  ;  exciting 
in  his  fair  daughter  a  desire  to  know  the 
young  student  who  had  won  such  golden 
opinions.  By  the  venial  indulgence  of  a 
mercenary  and  unprincipled  gouvernante, 
to  whose  charge  the  Count  had  committed 
his  only  child,  this  wish  was  accomplished; 
and,  however  equivocal  its  effect  on  Mar¬ 
cella,  the  heart  of  Julian  vielded  at  once 
to  the  power  of  her  charms.  It  were  vain 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  that  induced 
the  maiden  to  grant  stolen  assignations  in 
the  palace  gardens  to  the  enamoured 
youth,  which  served  only  to  rivet  his 
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chains,  without  advancing  him  one  step 
in  her  affections.  Certain  it  is  that  each 
succeeding  interview  seemed  but  to  weaken 
the  impression  which  a  noble  exterior  and 
an  eloquent  address  had  originally  created, 
and  Julian  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  love  of  Marcella  was  not 
to  be  won  by  a  student.  Disdaining, 
even  in  her  own  person,  an  adherence  to 
the  established  usages  of  society,  she 
looked  with  scorn  or  derision  on  those 
soft  and  social  virtues  which  were  so  dear 
to  her  lover,  lamenting,  with  a  sigh,  the 
dispersion  of  that  dream  of  chivalrous  va¬ 
lour  and  romantic  feeling  with  which  her 
strong  and  highly  excited  imagination  had 
invested  him. 

Love,  however,  lies  deepest  in  a  breast 
where  silent  devotion  to  one  endearing 
object  blends  itself  as  it  were  with  the 
very  springs  of  life  ;  and  where  love  is, 
hope  will  be  also.  In  the  presence  of 
the  maiden  his  fears  predominated  :  but 
when  that  glance  no  longer  flashed  on 
him,  from  which,  as  from  excess  of  light, 
he  shrank  involuntarily,  he  seemed  to 
find  in  the  very  admission  of  his  secret 
and  stolen  visits  an  indication  of  favour 


which  time  and  perseverance  might  ripen 
into  passion.  To  some  doubtful  feeling 
of  this  nature  must  indeed  be  ascribed 
the  reluctance  of  Marcella  either  to  en¬ 
courage  or  reject  her  lover.  She  esteem¬ 
ed,  she  valued  Julian — but  she  loved 
him  not !  “  Urge  me  not*’  she  exclaim- 

ed  on  a  subsequent  interview,  ‘cto  rebel 
against  destiny.  My  fate  has  been  read, 
Julian,  by  an  ancient  sybil,  and  her  pre¬ 
diction  points  not  to  you  1” 

et  And  can  you  believe  in  such  falla¬ 
cies  ?”  cried  the  lover,  whose  own  bosom 
was  probably  not  entirely  free  from  the 
superstition  of  the  age. 

<f  Your  eye,  Julian,  tells  me  that  your 
heart  is  not1  incredulous,”  replied  the 
maiden,  smiling  at  his  alarm,  trust  me, 
the  prophecy  flowed  not  from  the  lips  of 
ignorance  or  imposture.  If  ever  woman 
were  inspired,  it  was  that  awful  being 
who,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  wrought  by 
mystical  incantations  a  spell  so  fearful.” 

“  Marcella,  this  is  madness  ?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  agonized  lover. 

“  Say,  rather,  that  you  are  frantic,” 
cried  the  maiden,  looking  disdainfully  on 
him. 
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t(  Proceed/*  said  he  with  averted  eyes, 
ei  I  see  too  well  my  fate  1” 

From  a  pale  blue  flame,”  continued 
Marcella,  “  arose  a  shadowy  form,  the 
features  of  which,  indistinct  in  distance, 
were  yet  noble  and  commanding-.  ‘Be¬ 
hold  your  future  lord/  said  the  sybil,  ‘  he 
speaks  but  to  command,  he  is  heard  only 
to  be  obeyed.  Thousands  tremble  at  his 
name,  who  owns  no  sway  save  that  of 
love,  of  love  intense  and  unquenchable 
as  the  flames  of  .Etna  ;  of  love  which 
shall  burn  only  for  you,  beware  that  it 
blaze  not  too  fiercely  !’  Julian,  her 
words,  glowing  as  molten  Are,  are  inde~ 
libly  fixed  on  my  heart !”  The  eye  of 
Marcella  kindled  as  she  spoke.  (e  He 
whom  I  love  must  be  bold  and  daring  : 
his  arm  must  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
his  foes,  his  glance  strike  terror  even  in 
death.” 

“  Marcella,”  exclaimed  the  lover,  with 
an  energy  which  awed  even  the  maiden 
for  a  moment,  “  not  for  your  love,  the 
first  of  earthly  gifts,  dare  I  thus  provoke 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  !  The  commands 
of  a  father,  the  tears  of  a  mother,  the 
whisperings  of  my  own  heart,  all,  all 
forbid  me  to  imbrue  my  hands  in  that 
social  war  which  afflicts  our  unhappy 
country.  Mine  is  the  path — ” 

“  Of  lettered  ease,”  interrupted  the 
maiden,  scornfully. 

“  Say  not  of  ease — that  can  never  be 
without  thy  love.” 

“  Julian,  1  mark  not  in  thy  counten¬ 
ance  the  features,  or  in  thy  words  the 
prowess  of  the  unknown  warrior !” 

“  Farewell,  then,  Marcella,^—  and  for 
ever !” 

The  maiden  looked  sternly  at  him  for 
a  moment,  and  withdrew  in  silence.  Ju¬ 
lian  listened  to  the  sound  of  her  retreating 
steps,  till  it  was  lost  in  distance  ;  when, 
rushing  from  the  garden,  he  gave  vent, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  to  the 
emotions  of  his  heart. 

Time  calmed,  but  weakened  not  his 
love.  In  vain  did  he  haunt  the  spot  where 
he  had  last  met  Marcella  ;  she  came  no 
more.  The  blight  of  hope  extended  to 
his  health  ;  and,  at  the  entreaty  of  friends, 
grieved  and  alarmed  at  his  altered  form, 
he  sought  in  absence  and  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  that  solace  which  Padua  could 
no  longer  give.  Never  did  the  endearing 
voice  of  affection,  never  did  home  and  its 
pleasures  speak  wholly  in  vain  to  a  fond 
and  susceptible  heart.  With  reviving 
strength  one  soft  vision  also  arose,  on 
which  imagination,  ever  prone  to  self- 
deception,  dwelt  so  fondly,  that  reality 
seemed  almost  to  assume  the  province  of 
fancy.  At  last,  renovated  in  frame,  and 
with  renewed  hope,  he  returned  to  Padua, 


only  to  receive  a  wound  more  fatal  io  his 
peace  than  that  which  had  driven  him 
from  that  city.  He  knew  not  that  during 
his  absence  Marcella  had  been  addressed 
by  a  lover,  noble  and  wealthy  even  to 
magnificence,  whom  the  Count  Gerbini, 
relying  on  his  paternal  authority,  had 
commanded  her  to  receive  as  her  future 
husband.  He  knew  not  that,  outwardly 
at  least,  Marcella  had  assented  to  her 
father’s  will ;  and  that  the  day  was  fixed 
on  which  the  Prince  Montallo  was  to 
lead  the  cold  but  compliant  maiden  to 
the  altar.  Those  who  were  informed  of 
her  assignations  with  Julian,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  love  only  had  won  such  un¬ 
wonted  favour,  ascribed  her  conduct  to 
ambition,  to  vanity,  to  any  cause  rather 
than  attachment  to  one  whose  rank  and 
riches  were  his  only  attractions.  But  of 
her  sincerity  not  a  doubt  was  ever  whis¬ 
pered  till  the  nuptial  morning,  when  the. 
trembling  domestics  reluctantly  confessed 
that  the  bride  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  rage  and  consternation  of  the  Count 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  disappointed 
pride,  the  wounded  vanity,  of  the  intended 
bridegroom.  Of  the  fugitive  no  trace 
could  be  obtained.  Threats,  however, 
extorted  from  the  affrighted  gouvernante 
the  secret  of  her  clandestine  meetings 
with  Julian,  who  was  at  once  pointed  at 
as  the  cause  of  her  flight. 

At  this  eventful  period,  when  the  in¬ 
creased  passions  of  the  injured  father  and 
the  deserted  suitor  were  at  the  highest, 
the  ill-fated  student  arrived  in  Padua,  and 
was  at  once  hurried  before  the  constituted 
authorities,  as  the  contriver  of  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  noble  family.  In  vain  did  he 
protest,  in  vain  did  his  friends  appeal  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  agonized  lover  as 
evidence  of  his  innocence.  The  influence 
of  his  powerful  enemies  prevailed,  and 
the  unhappy  Julian  was  consigned  to  a 
dungeon.  Under  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  it  was  long  ere  justice  could  liberate 
the  victim  ;  and  when  restored  to  freedom, 
how  unlike  was  the  pale  spectre  that 
shrunk  from  the  light  of  day  to  him  who 
had  attracted  the  regard  even  of  the 
haughty  Marcella !  Gerbini,  rash  in  his 
resentments,  but  eager  to  avow  his  errors, 
looked  with  shame  and  remorse  on  the 
unhappy  youth,  and  endeavoured  to  atone 
by  present  kindness  for  his  past  oppres¬ 
sion  of  one  whom  he  now  acquitted  of  all 
participation  in  the  mysterious  flight  of 
his  daughter. 

Free  to  wander  at  will,  .Padua  was  no 
longer  a  home  for  Julian  :  to  unravel  the 
hidden  destiny  of  Marcella  was  the  only 
feeling  which  possessed  his  mind.  From 
musing  continually  on  the  enterprise,  it 
seemed  at  last  to  become  an  object  of 
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almost  certain  attainment ;  and  even  her 
father,  catching  his  enthusiasm,  and  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  apathy  of  Montalto,  eagerly 
promised  his  fortune  and  daughter  to  him 
whom  he  believed  to  be  the  destined  re¬ 
storer  of  his  child. 

Invigorated  by  hope  and  expectation, 
Julian  impatiently  quitted  Padua,  to  wan¬ 
der  he  knew  not  whither,  in  quest  of  one 
whose  flight,  whether  voluntary  or  con¬ 
strained,  had  been  conducted  with  such 
art  and  secrecy  as  to  baffle  the  most  vi¬ 
gilant  inquiries.  In  traversing  the  passes 
of  the  Abruzzo  with  a  slender  escort, 
the  wanderer  was  suddenly  surprised  by 
a  party  of  brigands,  and  disarmed  ere 
he  could  offer  resistance,  which  would 
have  been  as  dangerous  as  unavailing. 
Lamenting  an  event  which,  viewed  in 
its  most  favourable  light,  offered  a  tem¬ 
porary  barrier  to  his  progress,  he  was 
conducted  through  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains  to  the  strong  hold  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti,  in  a  deep  glen,  so  formed  bv  na¬ 
ture  as  almost  to  defy  discovery.  Bound 
to  prevent  his  escape,  and  separated  from 
his  attendants,  he  was  left  in  a  cavern  to 
ruminate  on  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate. 
His  first  thoughts  were  of  Marcella ; 
thoughts  to  which,  in  the  agony  of  his 
soul,  he  could  not  restrain  giving  audible 
utterance.  He  was  heard,  and  answered. 
A  form  stood  before  him — it  was  Mar¬ 
cella !  Wonder,  joy,  terror,  and  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  kept  him  mute  and  mo¬ 
tionless.  <<r  Julian,”  she  exclaimed,  44  is 
it  possible  ?” 

4‘  Is  it  indeed  possible !”  repeated  Julian 
almost  unconsciously,  44  do  I  find  the 
daughter  of  Gerbini  in  the  hold  of  a  rob¬ 
ber  ?” 

Marcella  slightly  coloured  ;  bpt  in¬ 
stantly  resuming  her  usual  lofty  demean¬ 
our,  replied,  44  I  turn  not  to  the  past, 
Julian  ;  suffice  it  that  my  fate  has  been 
truly  read  :  it  is  united  with  one  at  whose 
name,  as  the  sybil  justly  averred,  thou¬ 
sands  tremble  !” 

A  bandit’s  bride !”  cried  Julian, 
shuddering. 

“  ’Tis  even  thus  !  ’Twere  in  vain  to 
war  with  destiny,  and  I  desire  it  not.” 

“  Your  flight,  then,  was  voluntary 
exclaimed  Julian. 

“  No,”  she  replied,  “  I  will  not  dissi¬ 
mulate.  I  listened,  perhaps  unwisely,  to 
love  which  had  been  truly  described  as 
fierce  and  unquenchable.  I  was  like  the 
moth  that  hovers  round  a  flame,  insensi¬ 
ble  that  that  flame  is  its  fate.  I  listened  • 
but  he  who  was  my  destiny  fearing  that 
my  vow  to  disclaim,  even  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  one  whom  I  despised  and  de¬ 
tested,  might  be  forcibly  annulled,  took 
his  own  measures  and  succeeded.  I  would 


have  spurned  Montalto,  but  I  hesitated 
to, — it  matters  not.—  I  was  forced  from 
my  home,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  on 
the  morning  of  my  appointed  marriage, 
and  conducted  by  mountain  paths,  inac¬ 
cessible,  excepting  to  the  fearless  and  free, 
to  this  proud  dome  of  love  and  liberty  !” 

44  Say  rather  of  rapine  and  oppression,” 
exclaimed  the  indignant  Julian.  44  Yet 
let  us  not  speak  of  this,  Marcella  ;  it 
cannot  be  but  you  must  abhor  this  life  of 
guilt,  of  degradation  !  Talk  not  of  the 
past,  look  only  to  the  present,  the  golden 
opportunity  which  courts  you  to  fly.” 

44  Whither  ?”  interrupted  Marcella, 
smiling  in  derision,  44  to  Padua,  to  my 
father  ?  to  be  spurned,  disowned  by  the 
haughty  Count  ;  immured,  perchance, 
in  a  gloomy  convent,  as  a  penance  for 
my  crimes  ;  a  mark  for  the  silent  finger 
of  scorn,  or  yet  more  degrading  voice  of 
pity  ?  Never  Julian  !”  she  continued 
with  rising  passion  :  44  could  you  be  mean 
souled  enough  to  take  one  to  your  bosom 
'who  had  yielded  to  the  embraces  of  a 
robber,  Marcella  would  despise  your 
pusillanimity,  and  trample  on  your  love 
even  as  on  this  poor  worm  that  crosses 
my  path.  Be  silent,  my  destiny  is  fixed  : 
and  if  I  sought  it  not,  I  lament  it  not ! 
He  whose  bride  I  am  loves,  and  deserves 
my  love.  Bandit  as  he  is,  I  idolize  in 
him  that  wild  and  romantic  daring  which 
my  fancy  imagined,  and  which  my  rea¬ 
son  approves.  I  love  him,  Julian  ;  and 
were  honour,  wealth,  and  rank  offered 
me  as  the  price  of  abjuring  my  husband, 
I  would  cast  them  from  me  as  I  now  cast 
this  worthless  bauble,  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  my  former  self !” 

The  astonished  captive  looked  on  her 
with  feelings  almost  of  horror,  as  with  the 
air  of  an  inspired  Pythoness,  she  threw 
from  her  a  coronet  of  pearls,  which  he 
knew  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  gifts  of 
her  father. 

“  Oh,  Marcella,”  he  at  length  exclaim¬ 
ed,  44  could  your  father— — — ” 

44  Name  him  not,”  she  cried  with 
fierceness,  4‘  it  is  my  only  vulnerable 
part !  Swear  to  me,”  she  continued, 
seizing  his  hand  with  eagerness,  44  swear 
by  yon  blue  Heaven  that  hears  and  will 
record  your  vow,  never  to  disclose  the 
fate  of  his  child  1” 

44  I  swear,”  he  cried  ;  44  yet,  alas  \ 
Marcella,  is  not  this  a  confession  of  degra¬ 
dation — of  remorse  ?” 

44  She  turned  aside  to  hide  a  starting 
tear  that  trickled  through  the  fingers  up¬ 
raised  to  conceal  it.” 

44  Oh,  by  that  tear,”  exclaimed  Julian, 
with  increasing  energy,  44  that  blessed 
lear,  the  harbinger  of  purer  thoughts  and 
feelings,  let  me  conjure  you - ” 
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“  It  is  too  late,”  she  replied  ;  then  re- 
assuming-  the  cold  and  lofty  port  that  had 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  softer  im¬ 
pulse  of  nature,  she  continued,  “  Julian, 
this  is  no  place  for  you  ! — I  have  the 
power,  and  will  use  it,  to  set  you  free  ! 
Romaldi  must  not  find  you  here — his  pas¬ 
sions  are  fierce,  and — yet  ere  you  go, 
swear  to  me  again,”  and  she  pressed  his 
hand  with  enthusiasm,  “  that  your  lips 
shall  never  divulge  to  my  poor  afflicted 
father  the  situation  of  his  child.” 

“  I  swear  it !”  cried  Julian,  sinking  on 
one  knee,  and  impressing  a  kiss  on  her 
extended  hand. 

“  Now  let  us  be  gone — ah  l  Romaldi  1” 
A  sudden  shriek  was  the  first  intimation 
to  Julian  that  a  bullet  from  the  carbine 
of  the  brigand  had  entered  her  bosom. 

fC  Faithless  woman  !”  exclaimed  the 
bandit  rushing  forward,  “  justice  has 
pointed  to  thee  an  aim  levelled  at  ano¬ 
ther  ;  but  think  not  thy  paramour  shall 
escape !” 

“  Romaldi,  hear  me  1”  she  cried, 
throwing  herself  in  the  agony  of  the 
moment,  across  the  path  of  the  infuriated 
ruffian  ;  “  he  is  innocent ;  on  my  life 
he  is  1” 

“  How  1”  returned  Romaldi,  “  do  I 
not  behold  in  him  that  accursed  student 
whose  moonlight  wanderings  first  aroused 
my  jealousy  and  sharpened  my  vigilance  ? 
Did  I  not  see  him  on  his  knee  before 
thee,  pressing  thy  yielding  hand  ?” 

“  Romaldi,  I  am  dying,”  murmured 
Marcella,  “  and  the  words  of  death  are 
true.” 

“  Dying,”  repeated  the  robber,  paus¬ 
ing  in  wild  emotion,  “  it  .cannot  be  : 
Marcella,  you  say  this  to  disarm  my 
wrath  ;  it  is  but  a  flesh-wound.” 

“It  is  my  death  wound,  Romaldi ! 
Oh  !  listen  while  I  have  breath  to  speak  ! 
We  met  but  now — I  would  have  liber¬ 
ated  - ” 

“  And  fled  with  him  !”  cried  the  ban¬ 
dit,  gazing  at  Julian  with  glances  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  hatred. 

No  1”  exclaimed  Marcella,  <e  you 
had  my  heart, — you  have  it  still — in 
death,  in  degradation  !” 

“  In  degradation  !”  cried  the  robber  ; 
“  yet  it  is  too  true.  Oh  !  Marcella,  my 
love,  my  life,  must  Hose  thee,  and  by  my 
own  accursed  jealousy  !” 

“  It  is  better  so,  it  is  better  we  should 
part  thus  than  by  the  bloody  wheel !  Oh, 
Romaldi,  forsake  these  cruel  ways  1  you 
were  born  for  nobler  purposes !” 

“  It  may  be  so,”  he  replied  fiercely, 
tr  but  I  have  sinned  beyond  the  hope  of 
pardon,  and  as  I  have  lived  so  must  I 
die!” 

u  Marcella  looked  upwards  with  a  glance 


of  despair  ;  then  turning  her  eye  languid¬ 
ly  on  Julian,  she  again  addressed  the  ban¬ 
dit  ;  “  Romaldi,  a  dying  penitent  prays 
of  you  that  the  innocent - •” 

“  Let  him  depart  then,”  cried  the  rob¬ 
ber  wildly,  at  once  divining  her  purpose  ; 
“  I  will  not  answer  for  myself,  should  I 
see  you  expire,  and  behold  the  cause  still 
in  my  power.” 

“  Go,  Julian  !”  she  murmured  faintly 

“  Think  not  I  can  leave  you  thus, 
Marcella  1” 

“  Your  safety,”  she  repeated  in  faul- 
tering  tones. 

“  I  despise  it  !**  exclaimed  Julian. 

“  Must  I  die  thus,  pleading  in  vain  . 
Romaldi,  by  our  love!”  She  laid  her 
hand  on  the  hand  of  the  robber,  grasped 
it  firmly,  and  expired. 

Motionless,  as  if  he  feared  to  disturb  his 
murdered  wife  by  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  her  stiffening  grasp,  the  bandit  glared 
wildly  on  his  former  rival ;  till  at  length, 
yielding  to  conviction,  his  despair  broke 
forth  in  a  cry  so  loud  and  dissonant  as  to 
bring  his  affrighted  followers  around 
him. 

“  Remove  him,”  he  exclaimed,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  horror-struck  Julian  ;  “  remove 
him  from  my  sight  ere  frenzy  impel  me 
to  a  deed  which  a  voice  from  the  dead 
alone  restrains.” 

“  And  think  you  I  will  leave  that 
slaughtered  angel  to  the  rude  hands  of 
robbers?”  cried  Julian,  “  the  rites  of 
sepulture - -  ” 

“  Remove  him  !”  repeated  the  infu¬ 
riated  Romaldi  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  a 
voice  his  followers  heard  but  to  obey. 
Resistance  was  in  vain  :  an  hour  scarcely 
had  elapsed  ere  Julian  found  himself 
surrounded  by  his  attendants,  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  had  been  surprized  by 
the  robbers,  while  the  intervening  space 
seemed  like  a  fearful  dream,  which  his 
feelings  alone  convinced  him  to  be  real. 

Faithful  to  his  oath,  in  revealing  the 
death  of  Marcella  to  her  weeping  father, 
Julian  drew  a  veil  over  her  disgraceful 
career  and  untimely  fate.  The  suspi¬ 
cions  of  Gerbini  were,  however,  aroused  ; 
and  from  a  domestic  who,  unknown  to 
his  master,  had  been  so  placed  as  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  he 
wrung  an  avowal  of  all  that  the  lover 
had  so  vainly  concealed.  Incensed  at 
the  daring  of  a  ruffian,  whom  the  Count 
was  taught  to  believe  had  forced  his 
child  from  her  home,  and  finally  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  life  to  prevent  her  escape,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  thirst  of  ardent  and 
implacable  vengeance.  Eagerly  availing 
himself  of  his  power  and  influence,  he 
took  measures  to  surround  Romaldi  in  his 
secret  hold  ;  and  Julian  only  penetrated 
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his  design  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  Dreading  an  event  which 
he  knew  the  unhappy  Marcella  would 
have  deprecated  as  the  most  terrible  of 
evils,  he  pursued  the  steps  of  the  Count 
to  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  only  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  enterprize  in 
the  capture  of  the  robber. 

“  Wretch  1”  exclaimed  the  exulting 
Gerbini,  as  they  bound  Romaldi,  “  think 
not  to  escape  1  Thy  blood  shall  expiate 
the  wrongs  of  my  child  !'* 

“Alas!”  cried  Julian,  bursting  into 
the  cavern,  “  you  know  not  what  you 
have  done !” 

“  How,”  said  the  Count,  “  is  not  this 
the  ravisher,  the  assassin - ” 

“  The  husband  of  Marcella  !”  inter¬ 
rupted  Romaldi,  haughtily  ;  “  you  have 
murdered  him  whom  your  daughter  would 
have  died  to  save  1” 

Gerbini,  petrified  at  these  words,  turned 
to  Julian  for  a  denial ;  but  read,  alas ! 
in  his  averted  looks,  a  confirmation  of  the 
harrowing  truth.  The  conviction  was  too 
appalling — he  tottered  and  fell — they  has¬ 
tened  to  raise  him,  but  in  vain  !  In  the 
conflict  of  his  emotions,  the  spirit  of  the 
Count  had  fled  for  ever. 

“  He  is  dead  !”  cried  the  bandit ;  “  the 
measure  of  my  crimes  is  full — to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Marcella  I  have  added  that  of  her 
father  !” 

“  This  at  least  was  involuntary,”  said 
Julian,  shuddering  ;  “  and  if  my  evi¬ 
dence - ” 

“  The  voice  of  an  angel  could  not 
save  me,5’  interrupted  the  robber  firmly  ; 
“  a  cowardly  and  cruel  government  thirsts 
for  my  blood.  Be  it  shed  then  l — life  is 
worthless  to  me  since  the  loss  of  my 
Marcella.  Could  I  hope  to  rejoin  her, 
— but!  am  too  far  steeped  in  guilt.” 

The  prediction  of  Romaldi  was  speedily 
accomplished  ;  no  influence  could  have 
saved  one  who  had  long  been  the  terror 
of  a  feeble  slate,  and  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  cruel  torments  that  avenging 
malice  could  inflict,  preserved  unshaken 
that  fearless  and  indomitable  spirit  which 
triumphed  alike  over  love  and  hatred. 

The  wealth  of  the  houses  of  Zuccaro 
and  Gerbini,  to  the  last  of  which  Julian 
succeeded  by  the  bequest  of  the  Count, 
united  to  rear  over  the  grave  of  Marcella 
a  monastery,  celebrated  in  after  time  for 
the  richness  of  its  endowments  and  the 
sanctity  of  its  inmates.  Two  splendid 
monuments,  bearing  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  Count  and  his  unhappy  daughter, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  gazing 
multitude,  while  a  plainer  tomb  of  unlet” 
tered  marble  was  sometimes  pointed  to 
as  the  spot  where  reposed  the  ashes  of 
Romaldi.  The  first  Abbot,  a  pale  asce¬ 


tic,  who,  through  an  extended  life  of 
piety  and  benevolence,  was  never  known 
to  smile,  lies  interred  in  the  edifice  which 
his  munificence  erected.  His  remains 
rest  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar ;  and 
near  the  spot  is  a  plain  tablet,  recording 
only  the  name  of  one  long  remembered 
in  the  prayers  of  the  grateful — Julian 
Zuccaro.  The  Bijou  for  1830. 


SONG. 

For  the  Olio. 

Ye  moonlight  ramblers  of  the  green, 

Ye  elves  and  fays  appear; 

The  stars  have  op’d  their  silver  eyne. 
And  music’s  in  the  sphere  : 

And  softly  sighs  the  summer  gale 
Around  the  tranquil  deep  : 

And  flow’rs  their  balmiest  breath  exhale. 
To  woo  ye  from  your  sleep. 

I’ve  watch’d  ye  trip  in  other  days, 

In  circles  o’er  the  lake ; 

And  listen’d  to  your  roundelays 
Steal  through  the  moonlit  brake. 

And  I  have  seen  your  filmy  wings 
Gleam  in  the  gales  of  June, 

And  seen  ye  trip  in  mystic  rings 
Around  the  silver  moon. 

Oh  haste  ye  to  your  native  dell 
Haunt  ev’ry  flow’ret’s  cup, 

And  from  the  water  lilly’s  bell. 

Rich  draughts  of  nectar  sup. 

Oh  come  then  t©  your  island  home 
Where  summer  smiles  anew — 

Come  swift  as  autumn  lightning,  come 
Endiadem’d  in  dew.  T.  F. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  W.  ROW- 
LINSON,  Esq. 

Drowned  in  the  Thames,  whilst  Bathing , 
22nd  June ,  and  Buried  in  Bisham 
Churchyard,  Bucks,  1829. 

For  the  Olio, 


He  that  has  read  the  highly  gifted  song 
In  various  fragments  scatter’d  o’er  the  leaves 
Of  th’  Olio,  will  perceive  thy  name  among 
The  gentlest,  sweetest,  strains  which  Poesy 
weaves 

With  truth’s  and  fancy's  force. — But,  when  he 
hears 

That  the  same  lute  which  pleasures  gave,  by 
thy 

Seraphic  touch,  as  from  the  cadeut  spheres, 
Will  never  sound  again  to  lift  a  sigh. 

Or  call  a  pearl  of  joy  on  feeling's  cheek,— 
(For  thou  hast  yielded  life  to  stronger  waves 
An  early  victim,) — Pity’s  tones  will  break 
To  think  that  thou  art  now  amid  the  graves, 
A  guest  for  worms !  The  star  of  Genius,  like 
A  meteor  in  a  frosty  night,  displays 
Glorious  attractions!  which  the  passions 
strike, 

Then  shoots  and  shrinks  for  ever  in  its  rajs. 

P. 


W ateh  is  generally  deemed  perfectly 
level,  if  still ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  a  canal,  a  mile 
long,  having  one  continuate  surface,  has 
one  of  its  ends  eight  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  other.  a.b.a. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Calarny  :  — 

“  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  man 
of  no  religion  at  all,  and  that  gloried  in 
his  debaucheries.  He  was  so  addicted 
and  abandoned  to  the  most  criminal  plea¬ 
sures,  that  he  and  his  true  associate,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  (whose  Life  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Burnet)  seemed  capable  of  cor¬ 
rupting  any  court  in  the  world.  He 
would,  however,  have  been  a  great  man, 
had  he  had  any  thing  of  steadiness  or 
consistency  in  him  ;  but  he  was  of  as 
mercurial  a  make  as  ever  was  known. 
After  the  fall  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  1667, 
he  became  a  sort  of  first  minister,  and 
showed  himself  openly  for  toleration,  set¬ 
ting  up  for  a  patron  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science.  And  the  See  of  Chester  hap¬ 
pening  soon  to  fall  vacant.  Dr.  Wilkins, 
of  whom  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  he  was 
‘  the  wisest  clergyman  he  ever  knew,’ 
was  by  his  means  promoted  to  that  See. 
Though  he  that  in  that  case  compassed 
preferment  was  a  most  excelleut  person, 
it  was  a  disadvantage  to  him  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  so  bad  a  man.  Yet  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  all  the  good  he  could. 

“  But  Buckingham  could  stick  close  to 
nothing  long  ;  and  was  so  open,  that  he 
disclosed  almost  every  thing  he  knew. 
He  was  sent  to  France  in  1671,  to  finish 
the  treaty  there,  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  Bishop  Burnet  tells 
us,  f  he  had  a  great  liveliness  of  wit,  and 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  turning  all  things 
into  ridicule,  but  had  no  conduct.  He 
could  never  fix  his  thoughts,  nor  govern 
his  estate,  though  then  the  greatest  in 
England.  He  at  length  ruined  both  body 
and  mind,  fortune  and  reputation  equally. 
The  madness  of  vice  appeared  in  his  per¬ 
son,  in  very  eminent  instances,  since  at 
last  he.  became  contemptible,  and  poor, 
sickly,  and  sunk  in  his  parts,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  respects  ;  so  that  his  conversa¬ 
tion  was  as  much  avoided,  as  ever  it  had 
been  courted.’  Being  at  length  grown  as 
weary  of  the  world  as  the  world  was  of 
him,  he  retired  to  his  castle  of  Helmeley, 
in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  and  continued 
there  a  year  and  a  quarter,  leading  a  most 
dissolute  life  in  all  respects.  Being  en¬ 
gaged  in  hunting  near  Kirby  Moreside, 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  called  at  a  public- 
house*  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  he 
expired  in  the  year  1687,  being  about 
threescore  years  of  age.  A  clergyman 
being  sent  for  to  him,  as  his  end  drew 


near,  he  asked  him  what  religion  he  was 
of  ?  The  Duke  told  him  that  was  an  in¬ 
significant  question  ;  for  that  he  had  been 
a  shame  and  disgrace  to  all  religions,  but 
if  he  could  do  him  any  good  he  bid  him 
do  it;t  though  1  doubt  it  was  past  his 
skill :  that  should  have  been  minded  be¬ 
fore  he  came  into  extremity.” 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  lovely  lady,  bright  and  cbrystalline. 
Beauteous  and  stately  as  the  eye  trained  hud, 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  in  dew. 

Shakspeare. 

This  greatly  injured  and  much  mis¬ 
represented  princess,  understood,  before 
she  was  ten  years  old,  French,  Latin,  and 
Italian.  French  was  all  her  life  as  fami¬ 
liar  to  her  as  her  native  tongue,  and  she 
wrote  it  with  a  degree  of  elegance  that  no 
one  could  surpass.  Her  attention  was 
iikewise  directed  to  Rhetoric  by  Fauchet; 
to  History  by  Pasquier  ;  and  to  the  de¬ 
lightful  stud}7  of  Poetry,  which  her  genius 
was  best  suited  for,  and  which  she  always 
retained  a  predeliction  for,  by  Ronsard. 
She  likewise  danced  the  Spanish  minuet 
with  her  intended  consort  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  court.  In  the  lively 
gailliarde,  and  the  pas  de  deux,  she  was 
unequalled.  She  was  particularly  fond 
of  hunting,  and  the  composition  of  devices 
and  mottoes  ;  as  on  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Francis,  she  took  for  her  device  a 
little  bunch  of  the  liquorice  tree,  whose 
root  only  is  sweet,  all  the  rest  being  bit¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  motto  was  <f  Dulce  meum 
terra  segit.”  On  her  cloth  of  state  was 
embroidered  the  sentence  cc  En  ma  fin 
est  ma  commencement.”  Mezerev,  the 
French  historian,  mentions  also  that  she 
had  a  medal  struck,  on  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  with  its  masts 
broken  and  fallen,  illustrated  by  the  motto 
“  Nemquam  ruse  erectam.”  When  in 
England,  she  embroidered  for  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  a  hand  with  a  sword  in  it, 
cutting  vines,  with  the  motto  “  Virescit 
vulnere  virlus.” 

Generally  speaking,  Mary’s  features 
were  more  Grecian  than  Roman,  though 
without  the  insipidity  that  would  have 
attached  to  them,  had  they  been  exactly 
regular.  Her  nose  exceeded  a  little  the 
Grecian  proportions  in  lenglh.  Her  hair 
was  of  a.  dark  yellow  or  auburn  colour, 
and  clustered  in  luxuriant  ringlets.  Her 
eyes  were  of  a  chesnut  tinge — darker,  yet 


*  A  scene  which  Pope  has  described  in  those 

well-known  couplets; — “  In  the  worst  inn’s  t  Echard’s  “  History  of  England,”  iii.  812. 
worst  room,”  &c. — En.  — E. 
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matching  well  with  her  hair.  Her  brow 
was  high,  open,  and  commanding.  Her 
lips  were  full  and  expressive,  as  the  lips 
of  the  Stuarts  generally  are  ;  and  she  had 
a  small  dimple  in  her  chin.  Her  com¬ 
plexion  was  clear  and  fair,  without  a 
great  deal  of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  She 
was  also  above  the  common  size,  her 
person  was  finely  proportioned,  and  her 
carriage  exceedingly  graceful  and  dig¬ 
nified.  - 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  when  walking  in  a  religious  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  a  woman 
among  the  crowd  was  so  struck  with  her 
appearance,  that  she  could  not  help  stop¬ 
ping  to  ask — *'f  Are  you  not  indeed  an 
angel?" 

And  yet  a  wretch,  bearing  the  form 
and  fashion  of  humanity,  could  be  found 
brutal  enough  to  take  her  life — to  cut  off 
a  head,  the  beauty  of  which  had  caused 
princes  to  bow  before  and  adore  its  pos¬ 
sessor — could  such  a  beast  be  really  hu¬ 
man  ?  Oh  !  that  the  red  haired  fiend 
that  signed  her  death-warrant  had  been 
breakfasting  with  Tantalus  ere  her  hand 
had  power  to  subscribe  it ;  then  would 
her  sins  have  perchance  been  pardoned 
and  erased  from  the  book  of  life  but, 
as  it  was,  she  gratified  her  envy  at  the 
price  of  her  soul !  May  Heaven  show 
more  mercy  to  her  than  she  granted  to  the 
being  she  sent  prematurely  to  her  kindred 
seraphs  I  Clarence. 


THE  COMPLAINT. 

For  the  Olio. 

Cheerless  I  wander 
On  earth.  Sad!  alone! 
Whither  I  reck  not. 

For  pleasures  are  flown, 
Friendships  are  broken, 

Hearts  rent  in  twain. 

And  forms  that  were  loved 
I  shall  ne’er  view  again. 

My  heart  hath  not  lightness. 
For  sorrows  have  wove, 

A  wreath  that  no  brightness 
Can  ever  remove. 

Eyes  that  smiled  on  me, 
Scenes  that  were  gay. 

All  have  flown  from  me, 

And  laded  away. 

Friends  of  my  childhood, 
Parents  that  gave 
The  life  I  enjoy  not. 

Lie  cold  in  the  grave. 

And  the  flowers  that  flourish 
With  fragrant  breath, 

Only  mock  by  their  brightness 
The  mansions  of  death. 

Cheerless  chill  night  air. 

Bear  this,  my  last  sigh, 

From  the  heart  that  is  broken, 
To  yon  gloomy  sky. 


Land  of  my  fathers. 

Receive  my  last  breath. 

On  thy  cold  bed  I  slumber. 

To  wake,  but  in  death ! 

A.  J.  W.  MARTIN, 


A  DREAM. 

For  the  Olio. 

Methought  I  sat  one  summer’s  eve. 

Beneath  a  rose  tree’s  shade. 

And  the  sun’s  departing  ray  I  saw. 

As  it  kissed  the  boundless  wave. 

The  wind  died  sweetly  on  the  ear. 

The  birds  had  ceased  to  sing  ; 

And  there  1  sat  while  gnawing  care 
O’er  my  soul  had  stretched  her  wing* 

1  gave  a  last,  a  parting  look 
To  the  shining  orb  of  light. 

That  now  with  glowing  smiles  had  took 
To  distant  worlds  its  flight. 

I  gazed  upon  the  clear  smooth  sea. 

As  it  threw  its  spray  ashore, 

And  I  wished  my  life  like  that  could  be 
As  free  from  tempest’s  roar. 

I  thought  upon  the  happy  home 
I’d  left  in  boyhood’s  prime, 

And  curs’d  the  fate  that  bade  me  roam 
To  India’s  sultry  clime: 

Hope  whispered  to  my  care-worn  heart, 

And  talked  of  quick  return  ; 

But  Despair  stretched  forth  his  ruthless  dart  , 
And  Hope  from  me  had  gone. 

In  Fancy’s  eye  I  saw  the  maid, 

Whose  lips  I  oft  had  pressed, 

I  saw  her  sitting  ’neath  the  shade 
Where  both  had  loved  to  rest. 

A  change  came  o’er  my  mind. 

The  bower  had  passed  away  ; 

I  saw  her  on  her  couch  reclined. 

Like  a  sculptured  form  she  lay. 

I  heard  a  long  and  piercing  cry 
Come  trembling  on  my  ear, 

I  saw  the  tear-drop  dim  the  eye 
Of  those  around  her  bier. 

My  bosom  heav’d,  my  breath  was  gone, 

My  bursting  heart  beat  fast ; 

And  then  along  and  hollow  moan 
Informed  me  all  was  past. 

I  woke — but  ever  from  that  hour. 

The  dream  has  been  with  me; 

’Twas  with  me  midst  the  cannon’s  roar, 
’Twas  with  me  on  the  sea. 

Again  I  sought  my  once-lov’d  home, 

It’s  shores  once  more  l  view. 

In  search  of  peace  again  I  roam; 

That  dream,  alas  !  was  true.  F.  G. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  LAN- 
DAULET. 


I  dined  one  day  at  a  bachelor’s  din¬ 
ner  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  my  wife 
having  no  engagement  that  evening,  I 
gave  my  coachman  a  half  holiday,  and 
when  he  had  set  me  down,  desired  him  to 
put  up  his  horses,  as  I  should  return  home 
in  ajarvey.  At  eleven,  my  conveyance 
arrived  ;  the  steps  were  let  down,  and 
when  down,  they  slanted  under  the  body 
of  the  carriage  ;  my  foot  slipped  from  the 
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lowest  step,  and  I  grazed  my  shin  against 
the  second  ;  but  at  last  I  surmounted  the 
difficulty,  and  seating  myself,  sank  back 
upon  the  musty,  fusty,  ill-savoured  squabs 
of  the  jarvey. 

I  was  about  to  undertake  a  very  for¬ 
midable  journey  ;  I  lived  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  ;  and  as  the  horses  that  now  drew 
me  had  been  worked  hard  during  the  day, 
it  seemed  probable  that  some  hours  would 
elapse  before  I  could  reach  my  own  door. 
Off  they  went,  however  ;  the  coachman 
urged  them  on  with  whip  and  tongue  ; 
the  body  of  the  jarvey  swung  to  and  fro  ; 
the  glasses  shook  and  clattered  ;  the  straw 
on  the  floor  felt  damp,  and  rain  water 
oozed  through  the  roof,  (for  it  was  alan- 
daulet).  I  felt  chilled,  and  drew  up  the 
front  window,  at  least  I  drew  up  the  frame, 
but  as  it  contained  no  glass,  I  was  not  the 
warmer  for  my  pains  ;  so  I  wrapped  my 
cloak  around  me,  and  rather  sulkily  sank 
into  a  reverie.  The  vehicle  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  rumble,  and  rattle,  and  shake, 
and  squeak  ;  I  fell  into  a  dose,  caused  by 
some  fatigue  and  much  claret,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  these  sounds  seemed  to  soften  into  a 
voice  !  I  distinguished  intelligible  ac¬ 
cents  !  I  listened  attentively  to  the  low 
murmurs,  and  distinctly  !  heard,  and 
treasured  in  my  memory,  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  (i  Lament  of  the  Lan- 
daulet  1” 

The  poor  body  seemed  to  sigh,  and  the 
wheels  became  spokesmen  ! 

“  I  am  about  fifteen  years  of  age,” 
(thus  squeaked  my  equipage)  ;  iC  I  was 
born  in  Long  Acre,  the  birth-place  of  the 
aristocracy  of  my  race,  and  Messrs. 
Houlditch  were  my  parents. 

No  four-wheeled  carriage  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  entered  upon  life  with  brighter 
prospects  ;  it  is,  alas  !  my  hard  lot  to  de¬ 
tail  the  vicissitudes  that  rendered  me  what 
I  am. 

“  I  was  ordered  by  an  Earl,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  an  heiress, 
and  I  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  expensive 
style.  My  complexion  was  pale  yellow  ; 
on  my  sides  I  had  coronets  and  supporters  ; 
my  inside  was  soft  and  comfortable  ;  my 
rumble  behind  was  satisfactory  ;  and  my 
dickey  was  perfection,  and  provided  with 
a  hammercloth.  My  boots  were  capa¬ 
cious,  my  pockets  were  ample,  and  my 
leathers  in  good  condition. 

“  When  I  stood  at  the  Earl’s  door,  on 
the  morning  of  his  marriage,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  who  beheld  me,  that  a  neater 
turn-out  had  never  left  Long  Acre. 
Lightly  did  my  noble  possessor  press  my 
cushions,  as  I  wafted  him  to  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hanover-square  ;  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  and  the  happy  pair 
sat  side  by  side  within  me,  the  Earl  kissed 


the  lips  of  his  Countess,  and  I  felt  proud, 
not  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  my  con¬ 
tents,  but  because  they  were  contented  and 
happy. 

“  Oh,  how  merrily  my  wheels  whirled 
in  those  days  !  I  bore  my  possessors  to 
their  country-seat ;  I  flew  about  the  coun¬ 
ty  returning  wedding  visits ;  I  went  to 
races,  with  sandwiches  and  champagne  in 
my  pockets  ;  and  I  spent  many  a  long 
night  in  an  inn-yard,  while  my  lord  and 
my  lady  were  presiding  at  county  assem¬ 
blies. 

4‘  Mine  was  a  life  of  sunshine  and 
smiles.  But  ladies  are  capricious :  the 
Countess  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was 
heavy.  Now,  if  she  wished  me  to  be 
light-headed,  why  did  she  order  a  lan- 
daulet  ?  She  declared,  too,  that  I  was 
unfit  for  town  service  ;  gave  new  orders 
to  Houlditch  ;  took  possession  of  a  cha¬ 
riot  fashioned  eight  months  later  than 
myself ;  sent  me  to  Long  Acre  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  I  became  a  second-hand 
article  ! 

((  My  humiliation  happened  at  an  un¬ 
lucky  moment,  for  continual  racketing  in 
the  country  had  quite  unhinged  me  ;  I 
required  bracing,  and  had  quite  lost  my 
colour.  My  paternal  relation,  however, 
(Houlditch,)  undertook  my  repair,  and  I 
was  very  soon  exhibited  painted  green, 
and  ticketed,  e  For  sale,  second-hand.’ 

“  It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  when 
when  all  persons  of  the  smallest  fashion¬ 
able  pretensions  shun  their  country 
abodes  and  come  to  London,  that  they 
may  escape  the  first  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  the  first  song  of  the  birds,  the 
budding  beauty  of  the  forests,  and  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  fields.  I  therefore 
felt,  (as  young  unmarried  ladies  feel  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season)  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  my  finding  a 
lord  and  master,  and  becoming  a  promi¬ 
nent  ornament  of  his  establishment. 

4f  After  standing  for  a  month  at  Houl- 
ditch’s,  (who,  by  the  by,  was  not  over 
civil  to  his  own  child,  but  made  a  great 
favour  of  giving  me  house-room,)  I  one 
day  found  myself  scrutinised  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  very  fashionable  appearance. 
He  was  in  immediate  want  of  a  carriage  ; 
I  was,  fortunately,  exactly  the  sort  of  car¬ 
riage  he  required,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  transfer  was  arranged. 

“  The  gentleman  was  on  the  point  of 
running  away  with  a  young  lady  ;  he  was 
attached  to  her ,  four  horses  were  attached 
to  me ,  and  I  was  in  waiting  at  the  corner 
of  Grosvenor-street  at  midnight.  I  thought 
myself  a  fortunate  vehicle  ;  I  anticipated 
another  marriage,  another  matrimonial 
trip,  another  honeymoon.  Alas !  my 
present  trip  was  not  calculated  to  add  to 
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my  respectability.  My  owner,  who  was 
a  military  man,  was  at  his  post  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  :  he  seemed  hurried  and  agi¬ 
tated  ;  frequently  looked  at  his  watch  ; 
paced  rapidly  before  one  of  the  houses, 
and  continually  looked  towards  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  windows.  At  length  a  light 
appeared,  the  window  was  opened,  and  a 
female,  muffled  in  a  cloak  and  veil,  stood 
on  the  balcony ;  she  leaned  anxiously 
forward  ;  he  spoke,  and  without  reply¬ 
ing,  she  re-entered  the  room.  The  street- 
door  opened,  and  a  brisk  little  waiting- 
maid  came  out  with  some  bundles,  which 
she  deposited  in  the  carriage  ;  the  Captain 
(for  such  was  his  rank)  had  entered  the 
hail,  and  he  now  returned,  bearing  in  his 
arms  a  fainting,  weeping  woman  ;  he 
placed  her  by  his  side  in  the  carriage  ; 
my  rumble  was  instantly  occupied  by  the 
waiting-maid  and  my  master’s  man,  and 
we  drove  off  rapidly  towards  Brighton. 

ee  The  Captain  was  a  man  of  fashion  ; 
handsome,  insinuating,  profligate  and  un¬ 
feeling.  The  lady — it  is  painful  to  speak 
of  her  :  what  she  had  been,  she  could 
never  more  be  ;  and  what  she  then  was, 
she  herself  had  yet  to  learn.  She  had 
been  the  darling  pet  daughter  of  a  rich 
old  man  ;  and  a  dissipated  nobleman  had 
married  her  for  her  money  when  she  was 
only  sixteen.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  have  every  wish  gratified  by  her  doat- 
ing  parent ;  she  now  found  herself  neg¬ 
lected  and  insulted  by  her  husband.  Her 
father  could  not  bear  to  see  his  darling’s 
once  smiling  face  grow  pale  and  sad,  and 
he  died  two  years  after  her  marriage.  She 
plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  dissipation, 
and  tasted  the  rank  poisons  which  are  so 
often  sought  as  the  remedies  for  a  sad 
heart.  From  folly  she  ran  to  imprudence, 
from  imprudence  to  guilt  ; — and  was  the 
runaway  wife  happier  than  she  who  once 
suffered  unmerited  ill-usage  at  home  ? — 
Time  will  show. 

tc  At  Brighton,  my  wheels  rattled  along 
the  cliffs  as  briskly  and  as  loudly  as  the 
noblest  equipage  'there  ;  but  no  female 
turned  a  glance  of  recognition  towards  mv 
windows,  and  the  eyes  of  former  friends 
were  studiously  averted.  I  bore  my  lady 
through  the  streets,  and  I  waiter]  for  her 
now  and  then  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  ; 
but  at  gates  of  respectability,  at  balls,  and 
at  assemblies,  [,  alas  !  was  never  f  called,’ 
and  never  £  stopped  the  wav.’  Like  a 
disabled  soldier,  I  ceased  to  'bear  arms 
and  I  was  crestfallen  ! 

“  This  could  not  last :  my  mistress 
could  little  brook  contempt,  especially 
when  she  felt  it  to  be  deserved  ;  her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom,  her  eye  its  lustre  ;  and 
when  her  beauty  became  less  brilliant, 
she  no  longer  possessed  the  only  attrac¬ 


tion  which  had  made  the  Captain  her 
lover.  He  grew  weary  of  her,  soon  took 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  her,  and  she  was 
left  without  friends,  without  income,  and 
without  character.  I  was  at  length  torn 
from  her :  it  nearly  broke  my  springs  to 
part  with  her ;  but  I  was  despatched  to 
the  bazaar  in  London,  and  saw  no  more 
of  my  lady.” 

To  be  continued. 


SONG 

In  imitation  of  one  beginning ,  “  O  Mary , 
sing  that  song  no  more.” 

( For  the  Olio.) 

O  Laura,  swell  that  cheering  strain, 

And  toucli  those  thrilling  chords  again, 
They  burst  the  bonds  of  grief  away. 

And  bid  the  sorrowing  heart  be  gay; 

They  tell  of  days,  of  joys  more  fair. 

And  chase  the  clouds  of  dark  despair; 
They  bid  the  trembling  bosom  glow 
With  sacred  fire  scarce  known  below. 
Then  louder  swell  that  cheering  strain. 

And  touch  those  thrilling  chords  again. 

O  let  no  sadly  plaintive  song 
The  mem’ry  dai’k  of  griefs  prolong  ; 

Nor  wake  the  sigh,  the  trickling  tear, 

'!  hat  tell  of  pleasures  once  so  dear. 

Yet  hush,  my  Laura— now  thy  lay 
In  softer  cadence  dies  away  ; 

I  feel  the  dimly  swimming  eye 
Bespeaks  the  pains  of  Memory  nigh. 

Then  swell  no  more  thy  tender  strain. 

Nor  touch  those  sorrowing  chords  again. 

Toscar. 


THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  BOOK.* 


In  our  last  we  spoke  of  this  very  ele¬ 
gant  work  as  a  wonder  of  art,  and  upon 
a  closer  intimacy  with  its  able  contents, 
we  consider  the  cognomen  as  most  aptly 
bestowed.  Having  to  cater  for  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  tasles,  and  supply  them  with 
variety,  we  are  unable  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  an  entire  description  of  the 
mass  of  engravings  which  ornament  its 
pages,  in  the  shape  of  head  and  tail  pieces, 
independent  of  the  principal  embellish¬ 
ments  and  smaller  subjects  illustrating  the 
various  portions  of  the  book. 

Yet  we  cannot  pass  over  the  superior 
attractions  of  this  rare  volume,  without 
dwelling  a  moment  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  subjects  which  struck  us  as  singularly 
felicitous  both  in  design  and  execution  ; 
indeed,  nothing  can  exceed  them, — they 
are  the  frontispiece  and  emblematical 
title-page  finely  shewn  in  gold  and  colour. 
The  tail-piece  at  p.  20  is  exceedingly 
sportive  and  fanciful ;  the  same  mav  be 
said  of  those  at  pp.  114,  458,  and  *504. 
Beautiful  designs  adorn  pp,  183,  364, 


*  Vizetelly  and  Eraustoii 
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385;  418;  426;  and  427.  The  subjects 
facing  “ The  Florist ,”  “The  Aviary 

Dancing ,”  and  cc  Archery ,”  are  chef 
d'ceuvres,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Vize- 
telly  and  Branston. 

Having  said  a  few  words  upon  the  de¬ 
corative  part,  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
subject  matter,  which  is  extremely  well 
diversified,  and  blends  admirably  utility 
with  amusement,  and  science  with  litera¬ 
ture.  Ever)r  accomplishment  that  can 
lend  a  charm  to  our  fair  countrywomen 
is  treated  on,  in  a  style  so  pleasing  and 
familiar,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  delight  and 
interest. 

From  the  portion  of  this  work  devoted 
to  Embroidery,  we  select  the  following 
particulars,  relative  to  an  art  once  highly 
prized. 

“  Tapestry  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
known  in  very  remote  ages,  among  the 
Jews  and  Babylonians.  As  a  proof  that 
this  art  was  applied,  in  the.  time  of  Homer, 
to  what  may  be  termed  historical  subjects, 
Helen  is  described,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  as  occupied  in  embroidering  the 
evils  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  of  which 
she  was  the  cause  ;  and  when  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Hector’s  death  was  brought  to 
Andromache- 

Far  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  dome, 

Pensive  she  plied  the  melancholy  loom  ; 

A  growing  work  employed  her  secret  views, 

Spotted  diverse,  with  intermingled  hues. 

Penelope  beguiled  the  tedious  hours, 
during  Ulysses’  absence  at  the  siege  of 
Troy,  with  embroidery  ;  and  we  might 
adduce  many  other  instances,  by  which  it 
would  be  clearly  shewn,  that  the  art  was 
held  in  equal  estimation  by  the  noble 
ladies  of  antiquity  as  by  those  of  our  own 
country  in  the  olden  times,  who,  sur¬ 
rounded  and  assisted  by  their  bower- 
women,  employed  themselves  by  repre¬ 
senting,  in  the  richest  tapestry-work,  the 
heroic  deeds  which  their  living  relatives, 
our  noble  ancestors,  had  achieved.  Many 
of  these  splendid  monuments  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  industry  of  the  ladies  of  those 
days,  are  still  preserved,  and  constitute 
the  hangings  and  other  decorations  of  the 
state  apartments  of  some  of  our  old  pa¬ 
laces  and  castles.  Magnificent  works  of 
this  nature  were  also  performed  in  con¬ 
vents,  by  the  nuns,  and  ladies  of  rank, 
who,  from  choice  or  otherwise,  resided 
within  their  walls ;  the  talents  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  painting 
being  often  employed  to  produce  the  de¬ 
signs.  Raphael’s  celebrated  cartoons 
were  a  series  of  scripture  pieces,  executed 
as  patterns  to  be  worked  in  tapestry. 

“  The  art  at  length  rose  into  such  high 


esteem,  that  tapestry  became  so  generally 
adopted  for  hangings  of  apartments,  that 
the  needle  could  no  longer  supply  the 
immense  demand  for  it ;  and  looms  were 
invented,  in  which  it  was  woven  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  This  improved  me¬ 
thod  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Flanders  ;  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  James 
the  First  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  a  manufactory  for 
weaving  tapestry,  at  Mortlake,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which  flourished 
there  for  many  years.  The  manufacture 
of  tapestry  in  France,  was  introduced 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ; 
and  that  kingdom  may  boast  of  having 
once  possessed  the  most  magnificent  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  kind  that  ever  existed  : 
we  allude  to  the  Hotel  Royal  des  Gobelins, 
which  a  French  dyer,  of  the  name  of 
Giles  Gobelin,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
oil  his  business,  near  a  rivulet,  which 
ran  through  the  suburbs  of  St.  Marcel, 
in  Paris.  In  the  water  of  this  rivulet  he 
discovered  certain  qualities,  which  he 
supposed  would  be  beneficial  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  improvement  on  the  mode 
of  dyeing  red.  His  undertaking  appeared 
to  be  so  absurd,  that  the  building  was 
called  Goblin’s  Folly  ;  but,  eventually, 
he  produced  so  splendid  a  scarlet,  that  he 
grew  into  high  repute  as  a  dyer  ;  and  he 
and  his  family  continued  to  carry  on  the 
business  in  the  same  place,  until  about 
the  year  1667  ;  when  the  building  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government, 
and  tapestry,  on  an  immense  scale,  was 
manufactured  there  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod.  The  establishment  is  still  kept  up, 
but  has  long  been  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  greatness.” 

With  the  foregoing  extract  must  end 
our  notice  of  this  enchanting  Lady's 
Book ,  and  its  really  valuable  contents ; 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  parents 
and  guardians,  as  a  work  containing  a 
vast  fund  of  matter  eminently  calculated 
to  improve  the  mind  and  perfect  the 
youthful  fair  in  those  branches  of  science 
and  art  that  are  far  more  beneficial  than 
all  the  fascinations  fashion  can  bestow. 


Hantrontana. 


FLEET  MARKET 


“  -  - By  Bridewell  all  descend 

(As  morning  prayer  and  flagellation  end) 

To  where  Fleet  Ditch,  with  disemboguing 
streams. 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames; 
The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom  no  sluice  of 
mud. 

With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood.” 
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[We  copy  the  following  from  that  highly 

amusing  weekly  journal  The  Liberal.] 

The  lines  which  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  well  describe  the  state  into 
which  that  part  of  the  metropolis  where 
Chatham-place,  New  Bridge- street,  the 
present  Fleet-market,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  avenue  leading  from  Holborn- 
bridge  to  the  Thames,  at  the  spot  where 
the  magnificent  bridge  of  Black  friars  now 
bestrides  the  river,  was,  at  the  time  when 
Pope  gratified  his  spleen,  and  indulged 
his  wit,  in  composing  The  Dunciad. 
Not  a  century  has  rolled  over  since  the 
scite  of  the  present  market  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  passenger  the  nuisance 
which  the  poet  so  well  describes  ;  and 
but  a  few  short  months  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  be  suffered  to  elapse,  ere  that  mar¬ 
ket  which,  at  its  construction,  was,  no 
doubt,  considered  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
improvement,  will  cease  to  exist,  its  ne¬ 
cessity  being  superseded  by  the  new  and 
magnificent  structure  which  is  rapidly 
progressing  towards  completion  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Who,  as  he 
traverses  the  present  pavement,  and  views 
the  magnificent  houses  which  form  the 
two  sides  of  that  greatly  frequented  tho¬ 
roughfare,  New  Bridge-street,  would  sup¬ 
pose  that,  in  earlier  days,  a  navigable 
river  ran  from  the  Thames  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  to  Holborn-bridge,  and  from  thence 
across  Chick-lane,  and  by  the  back  of  the 
houses  on  Saffron-hill,  Warner-street, 
and  Mount-pleasant,  passing  near  where 
the  House  of  Correction,  in  Cold-bath- 
fields,  now  stands,  through  Pancras  and 
Kentish-town,  and  finally  losing  itself 
among  the  high  grounds  about  Hamp- 
stead-heath  and  Caen-wood.  This  stream 
is  now  mostly  arched  over,  and  is  no  other¬ 
wise  serviceable  or  important,  than  in 
forming  a  common-sewer :  but  in  the 
olden  times  it  was  of  much  more  import¬ 
ance,  and  held  a  high  rank  among  the 
rivers  of  the  metropolis,  as  appears  from 
ancient  records,  both  parliamentary  and 
civic.  In  the  35th  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  a.d.  1306,  Parliament,  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  “  That  the 
water-course  running  at  London'  under 
Old  Bourne-bridge  and  Flete- bridge,  and 
which  had  been  of  such  depth  and  bieadth 
that  ten  or  twelve  ships  at  once,  loaded 
with  merchandize,  were  wont  to  come  to 
Old-bourne,  were  now  sore  decayed  by  the 
filth  of  tanners  and  such  like,  and  by  the 
erection  of  wharfs,  but  especially  by  a 
division  of  the  water  made  by  them  of  the 
New  Temple  in  the  first  year  of  King 
John,  for  their  mills  standing  without 
Bavnard-castle,  &c.”  Ordered  that  Ro¬ 


ger  le  Brebazon,  Constable  of  the  town, 
with  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London, 
“  should  take  with  them  honest  and  dis¬ 
creet  men,  and  make  diligent  search  and 
enquiry,  how  the  said  river  was  in  old 
time,  and  that  they  should  leave  nothing 
that  may  hurt  or  stop  it,  but  leave  it  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  wont  to  be.”  In 
compliance  with  this  order,  the  mills  and 
other  nuisances  were  removed,  and  the 
river  was  cleansed.  Similar  orders  were 
made  by  Parliament  in  subsequent  times. 
In  1606,  flood-gates  were  erected  in  it, 
and  in  1660,  it  was  cleansed  and  deep¬ 
ened  sufficiently  to  admit  barges  of  consi¬ 
derable  burthen  as  far  as  Holborn-bridge, 
where  the  water  was  five  feet  deep  in  the 
lowest  tides.  Still,  however,  as  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  metropolis  increased,  so 
did  the  nuisance  arising  from  this  river, 
being  made  the  receptacle  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  filth,  and  in  1734,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Loudon  obtained  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  authorising  them  to  arch  it  over, 
and  to  erect  a  market  in  the  situation 
where  Fleet-market  now  stands.  The 
work  of  improvement  commenced  in  1734, 
and  in  September,  1737,  the  new  mar¬ 
ket  was  opened  to  the  public.  Such  was 
the  extinction  of  the  Flete  as  a  navigable 
river.  We  have  now  no  record  of  the 
exact  spot  at  which,  in  early  days,  the 
river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  but  tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  an  anchor  was  found  as 
high  up  as  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  at 
the  spot  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Kent¬ 
ish  Town. 


€ratt£  nf  f^tgtorg. 
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INSTANCES  OF  PARENTAL  LOVE  AND 
PARENTAL  CRUELTY. 

Parents  are  desired  in  ancient  history  to 
instruct  them,  to  provide  for  them,  to 
correct  them,  to  appease  their  anger,  to 
give  them  good  examples,  and  lead  them 
in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  so 
that  they  may  not  depart  from  it  when 
they  are  old. 

Numa  Pompilius  reformed  the  Roman 
law,  which  permitted  parents  to  sell  their 
children,  exempting  those  who  were 
married,  provided  the  marriage  was  with 
their  consent. 

Agesilaus,  a  prudent  man  and  gene¬ 
rous  soldier,  loved  his  children  so  affec¬ 
tionately,  that  a  friend  on  coming  to  his 
house  found  him  riding  on  a  hobbyhorse 
with  them.  Agesilaus,  fearing  that  his 
friend  might  misconstrue  his  pastime/'en- 
treated  him  to  spare  his  censures  till  he 
should  have  children  of  his  own. 
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Augustus  Ccesar  discovered  the  inch- 
nations  and  dispositions  of  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  by  observing  their  company  at  a 
public  exhibition,  in  which  Livia  asso¬ 
ciated  herself  with  grave  and  prudent 
senators,  but  Julia  with  questionable 
youths  and  riotous  persons ;  proving  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  of  Seutonius,  that  a 
person  may  be  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps.  Children  cannot  be  too  select 
in  the  choice  of  their  companions,  nor 
can  parents  be  too  scrupulous  in  making 
the  selection,  as  much  of  the  good  or  evil 
in  after  life  results  from  the  early  associa¬ 
tions  which  are  formed  by  their  offspring, 

Scillurus,  who  had  eighty  sons,  when 
he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  called  them  all 
before  him,  presented  them  with  a  bundle 
of  spears,  or  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  bade 
each  of  them  to  try  whether  he  could 
break  that  bundle,  which  they  tried  to  do, 
but  were  not  able.  He  then  pulled  a 
javelin  out  of  the  bundle,  and  bade  them 
break  that,  which  they  did  with  ease  ; 
intimating  thereby,  that  unity  and  com¬ 
pacted  strength  are  the  bonds  which  pre¬ 
serve  families  and  kingdoms.  What  an 
admirable  lesson  of  instruction  does  this 
practical  advice  present  to  relations  and 
friends  ! — If  it  were  more  socially  prac¬ 
tised,  what  bickerings  would  be  prevented, 
what  peace  restored,  and  how  much  hu¬ 
man  happiness  enjoyed  ! 

Micypsa ,  when  he  was  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  called  his  sons,  and  caused  them  to 
write  this  sentence  in  golden  letters — 
Concordia  parvce  res  creseunt,  discordia 
magnce  dilabuntur — ‘  By  concord  small 
things  are  increased  ;  but,  by  discord  the 
greatest  are  overthrown.’ 

CONTRA. 

The  father  of  Richard  Woodman,  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  betrayed  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  sanguinary  persecutors, 
by  whom  he  lost  his  life,  as  a  martyr. 

Philip  of  Spain ,  out  of  an  unnatural 
and  bigot  zeal,  suffered  his  eldest  sou, 
Charles,  to  be  murdered  by  the  fathers  of 
the  Inquisition,  because  he  favoured  the 
protestant  religion  ;  which,  when  the 
Pope  heard  of,  he  abusively  applied  this 
text  of  scripture  to  him — ‘  He  spared  not 
his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all.’  This  blasphemous  application  to 
the  case,  occasioned  the  justly  merited 
execration  of  all  enlightened  and  liberal 
minds. 

Alfrith,  mother  of  King  Edward, 
hearing  that  her  son  was  coming  to  visit 
her,  suborned  one  of  her  servants  to  mur¬ 
der  him,  who,  accordingly,  as  the  king 
was  drinking  with  her,  plunged  a  two- 
edged  dagger  into  his  breast,  of  which  he 
died,  with  a  view  of  making  way  for 


another  of  her  son’s  coming  to  the  crown. 

Jidius  Palmer ,  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
went  to  Evesham,  in  Gloucestershire,  to 
his  mother,  hoping  to  obtain  a  legacy  left 
him  by  his  father ;  and,  on  his  arrival, 
when  kneeling  to  crave  her  blessing,  she 
said,  e  Thou  shall  have  Christ’s  curse  and 
mine  whithersoever  thou  goest,  for  thou 
dost  not  believe  as  thy  father  and  I,  nor 
as  thv  forefathers,  but  art  an  heretic,  and 
therefore  get  thee  out  of  my  house  and 
out  of  my  sight,  and  never  take  me  for 
thy  mother  again.  Fagots  I  have  to  burn 
thee;  but  no  money  for  thee.’  p.r.j. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIJOU.  * 


The  third  anniversary  of  this  Annual 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  offer  any  superior 
attractions  in  the  way  of  art  to  those  of  its 
predecessors.  In  the  present  Bijou,  there 
are  fewer  illustrations  than  in  those  that 
have  gone  before  it ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  the  proprietor,  who  is  looked  up 
to  in  these  matters  as  a  person  of  taste  and 
discrimination,  should  have  combined  with 
some  fine  specimens  others  that  are  really 
bad.  We  regret  to  observe  this,  as  they 
have  a  name  to  them  long  associated  with 
genius  and  excellence ;  and  but  for  the 
masterly  efforts  of  whom,  years  agone, 
the  illustration  of  books  would,  perhaps, 
be  still  in  its  infancy.  There  is  a  time 
when  persons,  by  advancing  age,  and  by 
the  decay  of  their  once  great  natural 
powers  become  incapacitated  from  doing 
as  they  have  been  wont  to  do.  We  hope 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  C.  Stothard, 
whose  drawings  in  the  present  volume 
betray  a  lamentable  falling  off  both  in 
design  and  execution  ;  surely  this  original 
and  once  unrivalled  master  might  be 
content  with  the  fame  he  has  acquired, 
without  struggling  in  the  downhill  of  life 
to  retain  a  station,  that  circumstances 
alone  seem  to  deprive  him  from  filling 
with  credit  to  himself.  Among  the  subjects 
possessing  real  merit  in  this  tome,  we  may 
enumerate  the  portraits  of  his  Majesty 
and|Mp.s.  Arbuthnot,  from  paintings  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  engraved  by  that 
very  clever  pupil  of  the  late  C.  Warren, 
W.  Efisora,  in  his  best  style.  The  Bag¬ 
piper,  after  Wilkie,  engraved  by  A.  Fox, 
is  exceedingly  spirited  and  effectively 
executed.  Ada,  and  the  Portrait  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  are  very  talented  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  is  also  the  African  Daugh¬ 
ter,  from  a  picture  by  Bonington.  Of 
the  remaining  ones  we  will  not  venture  to 
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speak  :  as  they  cannot  be  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise,  we  refrain  from  dwelling 
upon  their  defects,  and  regret  that  our 
duty  compels  us  to  speak  thus  ;  but  justice 
and  candour  call  for  our  impartial  stric¬ 
tures.  As  regards  the  literary  portion  of 
this  volume,  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of 
mediocre  performances  is  redeemed  by 
several  pieces  of  sterling  merit,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  one  transferred  to  our  co¬ 
lumns. 

®I)e  Mote 

BOLOGNA. 

From  the  description  of  this  celebrated 
city,  given  in  that  beautiful  work  the 
Landscape  Annual ,  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  morceau. 

(e  At  a  very  early  period,  when  the 
rest  of  Italy  and  of  Europe  had  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages,  Bologna  had  opened  her 
schools  to  the  studious  of  all  nations.  To 
her,  England  was  indebted  for  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Lanfranc,  and  in  her  halls  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Thomas  a  Becket  was  instructed. 
f  The  cradle  of  regenerated  law,’  she  was 
the  first  to  diffuse  throughout  Europe  the 
recovered  treasures  of  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Bologna 
was  the  earliest  university  that  conferred 
degrees  ;  and,  certainly,  for  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  period,  both  before  and  after 
the  restoration  of  learning,  she  held  the 
very  highest  rank  in  the  university  of 
letters,  reckoning  amongst  her  alumni 
kings  and  princes  and  pontiffs.  In  the 
scuole  publiche,  or  halls,  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  university,  many  thousand  pupils 
were  in  former  ages  assembled,  and  at 
one  period  they  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  12,000  ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  the 
number  of  students  does  not  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  400  or  500.  Nearly  seventy  pro¬ 
fessors  are,  however,  still  employed,  and 
various  branches  of  study  are  pursued 
with  distinguished  success.  The  buildings 
of  the  University,  as  they  now  appear, 
were  commenced  in  1562,  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  Cardinal  Borromeo.” 


THE  CONVENT  OF  SAINT  BERNARD- 

This  religious  and  hospitable  structure 
“  was  founded  in  the  year  968  :  it  is  si¬ 
tuated  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  habi¬ 
tation  in  Euiope.  It  is  bordering  on  the 
region  of  eternal  snow :  in  the  height  of 
summer  the  thermometer  descends  every 
evening  to  the  lieezing  point.  The  moun¬ 
tain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Mons  Jovis;  but  Bernard,  the 
uncle  of  Charlemagne,  conducted  an  army 
into  Italy  by  this  route,  it  has  been  ever 
alter  called  by  his  name.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES. 

For  the  Olio. 

During  the  submission  of  England  to 
the  Papal  yoke,  ecclesiastical  censures 
were  rigidly  imposed  and  implicitly  obey¬ 
ed.  An  eminent  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vth, 
when  the  wives  of  Lord  Strange  and  Sir 
John  Tressel,  (c  striving  for  place,”  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  church,  during  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  their  husbands  and  attendants  at 
length  engaged  in  the  affray.  The  quar¬ 
rel  soon  became  general,  many  were 
wounded,  and  one  man  was  actually  kill¬ 
ed.  The  delinquents,  however,  were 
quickly  secured,  and  the  service  of  the 
church  immediately  suspended.  After 
due  examination.  Lord  and  Lady  Strange 
being  adjudged  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  be  the  aggressors,  were 
commanded  to  do  public  penance,  which 
they  thus  performed.  The  officiating 
priest  of  St.  Dunstan’s  led  the  procession, 
after  whom  walked  his  lordship’s  ser¬ 
vants,  partly  unclothed  ;  then  followed 
Lord  Strange,  bareheaded,  carrying  a 
lighted  taper  ;  his  lady  barefooted,  and 
last  of  all  the  archdeacon.  In  this  order 
they  proceeded  from  St.  Paul’s  (where 
the  sentence  was  pronounced)  to  St. 
Dunstan’s,  where  the  lady  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  rehallowing  the  church,  filled 
all  the  vessels  with  water,  and  presented 
at  the  altar  an  ornament  of  ten  pounds 
value,  while  Lord  Strange  gave  a  pix  of 
silver,  that  cost  half  that  sum.  h.b.a. 

CHARTERS. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  a  knife  or 
sword  upon  the  altar,  was  the  usual  mode 
of  ratifying  grants  before  the  invention 
of  seals ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
entirely  laid  aside  afterwards.  King 
Stephen’s  last  charter  to  the  nuns  of 
Barking,  in  Essex,  was  executed  at  the 
monastery  by  the  ceremony  of  laying  his 
knife  upon  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  St.  Ethelburgh.  h.b.a. 

TELEGRAPH. 

The  telegraph  used  in  France  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Don  Gautier,  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Citeaux  ;  who,  in  1781,  laid  his 
plan  before  Condorcet,  Milly,  Franklin, 
and  other  men  of  science,  and  obtained 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation.  The 
then  government  beard,  admired  and  ne¬ 
glected  the  invention.  H.B.A. 


GEOFFROY  CHAUCER. 

Extracted  (for  the  Olio )  from  Chatterton's 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

After  Chaucer  had  distributed  copys  of 
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the  Tale  of  Pierce  Plowman,  the  first  of 
his  performances,  a  Franciscan  Friar 
wrote  a  satvric  mummery  (the  Comedy 
of  the  Age)  upon  him,  which  was  acted 
at  every  monastery  in  London,  and  at 
Woodstock  before  the  Court.  Chaucer, 
not  a  little  nettled  at  the  poignancy  of  the 
satyre,  and  the  popularity  of  it,  meeting 
his  antagonist  in  Fleet-street,  beat  him 
with  a  dagger,  for  which  he  was  fined 
two  shillings,  as  appears  from  the  record 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  Chaucer  was 
then  a  student.  h.w  d. 


A  MILITARY  PUN. 

During  the  time  that  General  Belisle 
was  confined  in  Windsor  Castle,  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  sent  from  London  to  be 
guards  over  him.  As  the  party  was 
passing  through  Knightsbridge,  one  of 
those  curious  gentlemen  who  wish  to  know 
every  thing  stopped  his  carriage,  and 
asked  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  corps 
where  they  were  going,  and  on  what  bu¬ 
siness?  44  We  are  going  to  Windsor, 
to  keep  a  general  fast,"  replied  the  cap¬ 
tain.  H.B.A. 

DR.  BEATTIE. 

Beattie,  the  author  of  the  Minstrel ,  had 
such  an  antipathy  to  the  fowl  which  he 
somewhere  denominates  4  fell  chanticleer,’ 
that  the  mere  sight  of  it  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  which  prevented  him 
from  attending  to  business  or  study  for 
several  hours  afterwards.  His  students 
are  said  to  have  practised  occasionally 
upon  this  weakness  of  his.  When  they 
wanted  a  holiday,  they  contrived 'that  the 
Doctor  should  meet,  in  the  very  threshold 
of  his  class-room,  his  most  dreaded  foe. 
Home  he  went,  like  one  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  enchantment.  There  is  a  stanza 
in  the  Minstrel,  in  which  he  apostrophizes 
and  calls  down  anathemas  upon  the  poor 
creature.  He  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  line — 

44  And  ever  in  thy  dreams  the  ruthless  fox 
appear.”  Edin .  Lit.  Jour. 


JAMES  BOSWELL. 

A  gentleman  who  saw  the  celebrated 
James  Boswell  passing  through  Glasgow 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  just  before  he 
set  out  on  his  Corsican  expedition,  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  dress  : — A 
cocked  hat — brown  wig — coat  ditto,  made 
in  the  court  fashion — red  vest — corduroy 
small-clothes — and  long  military-looking 
boots,  He  was  on  horseback,  with  his 
servant  at  a  most  aristocratic  distance  be¬ 
lli  rid,  and  presented  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Scottish  country  gentleman  of  that 
day.  Ib. 


A  MINISTER  OP  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  minister  of  the  olden  time,  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  upon  his  death-bed,  fell  sud¬ 
denly  into  a  swoon,  and  reviving  after 
some  time,  he  said  to  those  around  him, 
44  A’s  safe  noo  freens  ;  I  heard  God  him- 
sell  saying — 4  Make  way  for  my  obedient 
servant,  Mr.  John  Scott.’  ”  Ib. 


THE  SURGEON  AND  HIS  APPRENTICE. 

A  surgeon’s  apprentice  in  Newcastle, 
having  completed  his  engagement,  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  push  his  fortune. 
Several  years  elapsed,  and  he  began  to 
fade  from  the  remembrance  even  of  those 
whose  hen-roosts  and  orchards  he  bad 
pilfered,  or  whose  cats  he  had  hanged. 
At  length,  he  returned  to  his  native  place 
in  the  character  of  a  mountebank,  and  de¬ 
livered  his  introductory  lecture  right  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  shop  of  his  old  master,  who 
came  to  the  door  and  began  to  laugh 
heartily  at  what  he  said  and  heard.  44  Ob¬ 
serve  that  giggling  fool,”  said  the  quon¬ 
dam  apprentice  to  his  audience,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  44he  does  not  know 
that,  without  one  of  my  bottles,  he  will 
be  dead  before  to-morrow.”  This  alarm¬ 
ing  prognostication  was  followed  up  by 
such  cogent  reasons,  that,  strange  to  tell, 
the  bottle  was  actually  bought,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  in  terms  of  the  label.  Such  is 
the  power  of  oratory.  Ib. 

A  FAMILY  CONNEXION. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
while  occupied  in  examining  the  sculp¬ 
tures  over  the  burying-place  of  a  noble 
family,  observed  a  person  of  the  lower 
class  sidling  up  to  him  with  an  air  of 
much  importance.  My  friend  thereupon, 
without  seeming  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  insignia  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
devoted  part  of  it,  nevertheless,  in  side 
glances  to  the  stranger,  who,  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  cough,  and  elevation  of  his  body 
so  far  beyond  its  previous  height  that  one 
might  have  fancied  it  composed  of  Indian 
rubber,  thus  delivered  himself:  44 1  was 
connected,  sir,  with  that  family.” — 44  In¬ 
deed  !”  said  my  friend,  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  shabby  appearance  of  this 
scion  of  nobility  ;  44  How  were  you  con¬ 
nected  with  it  ?” — 44  In  the  shoemaker 
line,  sir.”  -  Ib. 

SIR  RALPH  ABERCEOMBIE. 

As  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  residence  of  the  Polish  am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  his  Excellency  a  friend  of 
great  merit,  though  unacquainted  with  any 
language  but  his  own,  44  Pray,”  enquired 
the  latter,  anxiously,  44  does  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  speak  English  ?” — 44  Yes,”  said  Sir 
Ralph,  with  a  serious  smile,  44  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do.”  Ib. 
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Wednesday,  Nov.  18. 

St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluni,  died  a.d.  941 —High  Water  22 m  after  8  Morn—b2m  after  8  A f tern. 

Ar  ir  1518  —On  this  day  Hernando  Cortez  sailed  from  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  ten  ships 
’  and  700  men,  to  conquer  Mexico,  which  he  effected  after  several  bloody  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  natives,  himself  becoming  master  of  the  city  and  its  great  riches. 

Thursday,  Nov.  19. 

St.  Elizabeth. 

St  Elizabeth.— Our  saint  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander,  the  Second  King  of  Hungary,  and 
hi*s  Queen  Gertrude.  Shewasbornin  1207,  and  died  in  1231.  She  founded  many 
charitable  and  religious  institutions,  and  was  assisted  in  her  devotions  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  young  Landgrave  Lewis.  After  the  death  of  her  pious  husband,  she 
was  persecuted  with  violence  and  bigotry,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  castle  by  her 
brother-in-law  Henry,  and  otherwise  ill-used.  At  her  ill-treatment  she  only 
seemed  to  rejoice  ;  .and  one  evening  hearing  the  bell  sound  for  matins  at  the 
church  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  thither  she  went,  and  implored  them  to  sing  a 
Te  Deum,  for  the  trials  of  virtue  with  which  God  had  proved  her. 

Nov.  19,  1825.— Expired  on  this  day,  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  48th  year.  During 
the  several  campaigns,  in  which  Alexander  was  engaged,  he  was  an  example  to  his 
whole  army.  His  exemplary  endurance  of  privations,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue, 
served  to  animate  his  troops.  His  activity  and  humanity  were  equally  the  theme 
of  praise,  while  his  affability  and  conciliatory  manners  gained  him  ali  hearts. 

Friday,  Nov.  20. 

St.  Maxentia  of  Ireland ,  mar.  7th  cent.— Sun  rises  42m.  after  7 — sets  17m  after  4. 

Nov.  20,  1272. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Henry  III,  King  of  England,  who  died  at  W est- 
minster,  in  his  85th  year,  worn  out  with  age  and  fatigues,  and  harassed  with  per¬ 
petual  complaints  and  outrages.  The  mind  of  Henry  was  marked  rather  by  the 
absence  of  qualities  necessary  in  a  prince,  than  by  any  bad  dispositions.  He  had 
humanity  and  unbounded  liberality  ;  he  was  not  regardless  of  religion  ;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  might  be  styled  the  tenderest  of  parents  and  relations.  Yet  was  his 
reign  oppressive  to  the  rights,  and  destructive  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  His 
insincerity  (the  offspring  of  his  thoughtless  extravagance)  was  the  root  of  evil 
which  England  suffered  under  his  sway.  He  had  no  courage,  nor  even  the  shadow 
of  firmness  in  his  nature. 

Saturday,  Nov.  21. 

St.  Columban  of  Ireland,  died  a.d.  615. — High  Water  1 3m  aft.  11  Mor. — 59m  aft.  11  After. 

Nov.  21,  1783. — On  this  day  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes  and  M.  Pilatre  Rosier,  made  the  first 
unconfined  aerial  voyage  at  Paris,  in  a  machine  called  a  Montgolfier,  in  honour 
of  the  inventors,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  balloons  filled  with  inflammable  air. 

Sunday,  Nov.  22. 

TWENTY-THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  11  chap.  Prov.  Morn. — 12  chap.  Prov.  Even. 

St.  Cecilia,  Virgin  Martyred ,  A.  d.230. 

St.  Cecilia  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  music,  and  is  represented  by  Raffaele  with  a  regal 
in  her  hand.  Some  part  of  the  adoration  of  this  saint  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  tradition  that  she  was  skilful  in  the  practice  of  this  delightful  science,  and 
that  an  angel  who  visited  her  was  drawn  down  from  the  mansions  of  the  blessed 
by  the  charms  of  her  harmonious  melody,  a  circumstance  to  which  Dryden  has 
alluded,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  celebrated  Ode  to  Cecilia. 

Monday,  Nov.  23. 

St.  Tron. — High  Water  47m  Oh  Morn , — 8m  aft.  1  Aftern. 

St.  Tron  —This  saint,  who  died  in  693,  was  the  founder  of  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  near 
Liege,  called  St.  Trons  or  Truyen’s. 

Lov.  23,  1804. — Expired  the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  rector  of 
Clnverton  near  Bath  ;  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  his  great  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  The  most  popular  of  the  many  works  he  wrote,  is  the  Spiritual  Quixote, 
a  performance  of  great  merit.  Our  author  ended  his  life,  one  of  benevolence, 
instruction,  and  amusement,  free  from  blame,  and  care,  in  his  90th  year,  after  a 
very  short  illness. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  24. 

St.  Kenan,  Bishop  in  Ireland,  died  a.d.  489.— Sim  rises  48 m.  after  <7—  sets  12  after  4. 

Nov.  24,  1694.— Died  at  Lambeth,  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  2ET  65, 
to  which  See  he  was  promoted  upon  the  accession  of  King  William,  and  held  it 
with  a  brilliant  reputation,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  although  continually 
assailed  by  Non-jurors  and  Catholics. 


’  6  7  1^2,  is  devoted  to  the  Cream,  of  the  Annuals,  and  contains  nu- 

nffT°^H  ui  eresting  selections  from  the  Keepsake — the  Forget-me-not — Friendship’s 
nexTw  ^  k  ”e  Amu  aru*  *he  Gem,  with  engravings.  Part  XXVI.  will  be  ready 
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JElIugtratetf  grttclc. 

THE  BRIDAL  BANQUET. 

A  Scene  .from  an  unpublished  Historical 
Romance. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
*  *  The  bridal  feast  was  prepared 

in  the  Caenacula,  or  grand  banquetting 
rooms  in  the  palace  of  Carausius,  on  the 
tower  crowned  hill  of  Sorbiodunuro.* 
Here  were  ostentatiously  displayed  the  vast 
riches  and  magnificence  which  the  British 
Augustus  had  acquired  during  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Roman  fleets  against  the 
pirate  Francs,  Saxons,  and  other  northern 
nations  that  infested  all  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  this  chief  never  attacked  those  rovers 
of  the  ocean  till  they  had  obtained  im¬ 
mense  plunder,  which  he  immediately 
seized  with  irresistible  force,  but  never 
restored  to  its  original  and  rightful  pos¬ 
sessors. 

*  Old  Sarum. 

20—Vol.  IV.  X 


The  walls  of  these  imperial  Caenacula 
were  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  Serva- 
tian  and  African  marble  ;  the  architrave, 
frieze,  and  corona,  were  of  burnished  gold, 
wrought  with  the  richest  devices  and  ela¬ 
borate  arabesque-work  of  foliage,  fruit, 
and  flowers.  Corinthian  colonnades  of 
cherry-coloured  porphery  supported  the 
lofty  and  gorgeous  roof,  which  was  em¬ 
bellished  with  palm-trees,  eagles,  and 
lions,  the  latter  being  the  armorial  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  Emperor’s  shield,  all  superbly 
wrought  with  excellent  cunning  by  the 
skill  of  the  artificer,  and  blazing  with 
gold  and  gems.  Along  the  walls  were 
arranged  paintings  of  the  most  noble  de¬ 
sign  and  brilliant  colours,  by  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  British  artists.  Hangingsof 
pictured  tapestry,  and  canopies  of  Tyrian 
dye,  fringed  with  beaming  silver  and 
pearls  of  the  ocean,  flowed  downward  in 
rich  and  tasteful  folds  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  above  the  splendid  couch  or  stall  of 
the  Emperor,  streamed  (he  Labarum,  or 
amethystine-coloured  standard,  borne  be¬ 
fore  him  when  he  marched  to  battle,  and 
also  the  Aplustre,  or  ocean-banner,  which 
had  ever  floated  above  his  galley  in  all 
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the  victories  that  he  obtained  during  his 
dominion  of  the  seas.  Down  the  aisles  of 
these  spacious  and  magnificent  halls  stood 
tables  consecrated  with  rich  images  of  the 
gods,  and  costly  salt-holders,  and  covered 
with  numberless  dishes  of  silver  and  gold, 
containing  the  most  delicious  viands. 
Each  table  was  surrounded  by  high 
couches,  ornamented  with  ivory  and  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  and  spread  with  carpets  and 
coverlids  of  Sidonian  and  Persian  web, 
exquisitely  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
the  brightest  dyes.  On  these  were  laid 
silver-wrought  pulvini  and  cushions,  filled 
with  roses  of  Malta  and  Pcestan,  and  aro¬ 
matic  spiceries  of  the  East,  for  the  bridal 
guests  to  repose  on  at  the  banquet.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Caenaculum  flowed  three 
fountains  of  variegated  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  stood  a  silver  eagle, 
from  the  beak  of  which  gushed  ruby 
streams  of  the  delicious  wine  of  Falernus. 
In  the  next  was  a  refulgent  peacock, 
whose  plumes  were  of  precious  stones, 
imitating  the  natural  hues  of  that  splendid 
bird,  whilst  from  its  starry  train  the  foun¬ 
tain  played  upward  in  a  beautiful  shower 
of  liquid  pearl,  refrigerating  the  perfumed 


air,  and  yielding  with  its  refreshing  cool¬ 
ness  a  soft  and  pleasing  melody  through 
the  hall.  In  the  lower  fountain  was  a 
rampant  lion  of  burnished  gold,  from 
whose  extended  jaws  streamed  amber 
gushings  of  Maronean  wine.  Lamps  of 
Sidonian  glass,  of  jasper,  gold,  and  phen- 
gites,  or  beautifully  transparent  alabas¬ 
ter,  filled  with  costly  and  fragrant  oils, 
flung  their  pure  and  brilliant  lustre  over 
the  feast,  while  vases  and  urns,  embossed 
and  enamelled  with  the  most  exquisite 
sculpture,  paintings,  and  precious  jewels, 
smoked  with  the  frankincense  of  Hadra- 
mut,  the  myrrh  of  Asia,  and  the  musk  of 
Thibet,  breathing  the  delicious  odours  of 
Paradise. 

Cymbal,  trump,  and  horn,  and  harp, 
and  flute,  sounded  through  the  palace  of 
Sorbiodunum.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
Caen aculum  were  flung  open,  andCarau- 
sius,  bearing  the  ivory  scipio,  or  consular 
sceptre,  in  one  hand,  and  leading  Mal- 
wyna  in  the  other,  entered  amid  the  clang 
and  deep  toned  flourish  of  martial  music, 
to  sit  down  at  the  bridal  supper.  Then 
rose  the  spousal  chorus  of  a  thousand 
voices,  pealing  in  melodious  thunders 
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along  the  lofty  halls  of  the  imperial  city 
of  the  west. 


Having  been  previously  bathed  in  the 
perfumed  waters  of  the  Tepidarium,  the 
Emperor  was  arrayed  in  his  Consular 
chlamys  or  Toga-picta.  It  was  of  the 
richest  purple,  with  magnificent  embroi¬ 
deries  of  figures  in  Phrygrian  work,  and 
thickly  studded  with  gems.  His  tunica- 
palmala  was  interwoven  with  the  trium¬ 
phal  representation  of  palm-trees  and 
war-gallies,  in  allusion  to  his  naval  vic¬ 
tories  ;  around  his  neck  hung  chains  of 
gold  and  pearls  of  Havila,  of  inestimable 
price,  and  precious  stones  from  the  mines 
of  Ind.  His  milk-white  diadem  flashed 
with  diamond  lightning,  and  its  wreaths 
were  encircled  with  the  laurel  of  victory. 
The  charms  of  the  angel-like  Malwyna 
now  shone  with  dazzling  and  tenfold  lus¬ 
tre  !  her  stola  was  a  glittering  sheet  of 
massy  splendour,  and  her  flowing  pallium 
was  of  the  gorgeous  dyes  of  the  sunbow, 
showered  with  starry  sapphires,  rubies, 
and  emeralds.  She  was  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  Flam- 
meum  or  golden  veil,  half  concealed  her 
luxuriant  and  crisped  tresses.  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  lovely  boys  preceded  them, 
some  with  torches,  and  others  with  smoking 
censors  of  odorous  gums  and  garlands  of 
fresh  blown  flowers  ;  and  they  were  at¬ 
tended  by  eunuchs  and  numerous  slaves, 
in  sumptuous  habits,  to  wait  on  them  at 
the  banquet. 

Caswailon  Allectus,  and  all  the  British 
kings  at  the  imperial  court  of  Albion,  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  many  of  the  German  princes, 
and  pirate  chiefs  of  the  Saxons  hnd  Francs, 
whose  alliance  and  friendship  Carausius 
now  courted,  givingthem  ships  and  com¬ 
manders,  who  instructed  them  in  all  the 
arts  of  navigation  and  nautical  warfare, 
that  he  might  strengthen  his  power,  and 
support  by  their  aid,  when  needed,  his 
usurpation  of  the  third  part  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Carausius  led  the  empress-bride  to  the 
centre  place  on  the  middle  dining  bed^  be¬ 
neath  the  hangings  and  banners  of  state, 
where  he  placed  her  next  below  himself, 
leaning  his  own  head  on  the  bosom  of  the 
treacherous  Alectus.  The  other  ladies, 
princes,  and  officers  of  the  court  reposed, 
according  to  their  different  degrees,  on 
their  ivory  beds  and  perfumed  cushions 
around  the  banquet.  The  slaves  and  at¬ 
tendants  brought  water  in  splendid  basins, 
wherein  the  guests  dipped  their  hands, 
and  then  wiped  them  in  napkins  of  the 
finest  ;linen  of  Egypt.  Showers  of 
roses,  myrtle,  and  odours,  were  scattered 
upon  them  ;  and  to  each  one  were  given 
garlands  and  chaplets  to  adorn  their  brows. 


and  hang  around  their  jewelled  necks. 

The  banquet  began — but  who  can  de¬ 
scribe  its  pomp  and  luxuries  ? 

Not  the  far-fetched  and  dearly-pur¬ 
chased  viands  of  Lucullus  and  Apicius, 
or  the  expensive  feasts  of  a  Vitellius,  a 
Caligula,  or  a  Clodius  .TEsopus,  could 
exceed  the  multitudinous  dainties  of  this 
bridal  supper  !  Here,  in  golden  platters, 
of  enormous  size,  dishes  of  silver,  and 
chargers  of  costly  brass  and  onyx,  were* 
the  roebuck  and  fawn  of  the  desart,  with 
the  stall-fed  ox  from  the  rich  valleys  of 
Elrnet  ;  peacocks  from  Samos,  adorned 
with  the  starry  plumage  of  their  gorgeous 
trains  ;  birds  from  the  hills  of  Phrygia  ; 
cranes  of  Melos  ;  bustards  from  the  plains 
of  Sorbiodunum  ;  swans  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Cambria  ;  and  kids  and  sheep 
from  tfie  thvmy  mountains  of  Venedocia 
and  Deheubarth.  Dishes  filled  with 
combs,  cruelly  torn  from  the  living  cock, 
the  favourite  delicacy  of  that  luxurious 
gastrolater  Heliogabalus,  the  livers  of 
guilt  heads,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and 
peacocks,  and  the  tongues  of  phenicop- 
ters  or  bee-eaters.  In  others  were  the 
duggs  of  swine,  heads  of  ostriches,  young 
Maltese  dogs,  and  camels’  udders  ;  wild 
boars  from  the  British  forests,  the  flesh  of 
which  was  dressed  fifty  different  ways, 
also  the  porcus  trojanus  ;  doves  and  pi¬ 
geons  from  Gaul,  with  the  tongues  of 
nightingales  and  flamengoes,  from  the 
shores  of  Africa.  To  these  were  added 
Tartasian  mullet  and  sea-lampreys,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  at  their  feasts  ; 
trouts  from  Pessinuntum,  crabs  of  Chios, 
the  music-charmed  dolphin  ;  t he  mursena 
of  Sardinia,  the  cornuttaor  gurnard,  with 
rich  oysters  from  Lucrine,  Rutupiee,  and 
the  shores  of  Baise. 

Many  of  these  exquisite  dainties  were 
brought  in  and  placed  before  the  Empe¬ 
ror  and  his  bride,  to  the  sweet  sound  of 
flutes,  recorders,  and  trumpets,  while  the 
attendants  who  bore  them  were  crowned 
with  flowers. 

Of  fruits,  there  were  figs,  melons,  pine¬ 
apples,  purple  and  golden  grapes,  from 
the  sunny  fields  of  Etruria,  the  valleys  of 
Danmonia,  and  the  vine-bowers  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Tatian  nuts,  Egyptian  dates,  the 
jambu,  orange,  lemon,  and  shaddock, 
from  the  climes  of  the  east ;  almonds  from 
the  woods  of  Iberia  ;  the  cocoa  of  the 
Indian  Isles  ;  the  fruit  of  the  giant  palm  ; 
and  the  mango  tree,  with  the  rich  pome¬ 
granates  and  apples  of  the  groves  of 
Palestine.  Wines  of  the  most  delicate 
and  mellifluous  flavour  were  poured  forth 
in  profusion  ;  conveyed  to  Britain  from 
Tarepta,  the  isles  of  Greece,  the  hills  of 
Lusitania,  the  vales  of  Gallrecia,  and  the 
fair  provinces  of  the  Aquitani.  Music 
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resounded  through  the  halls  of  splendour. 
A  band  of  British  Bards  were  seated  in 
the  upper  and  lower  Csenacula,  where  also 
antique  dancers  and  beautiful  damsels  with 
timbrels  in  their  hands,  and  silver  bells 
about  their  arms  and  ancles,  exhibited 
their  utmost  skill  in  measured  steps  and 
graceful  evolutions  for  the  amusement  of 
the  joyous  guests.  They  were  alternately 
relieved  by  the  pantomimic  merriments  of 
buffoons  and  fools  ;  while  all  was  mirth, 
music,  feasting,  and  splendour,  worthy 
the  bridal  of  the  Emperor  of  Britain. 

Carausius,  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  his 
false  friend,  now  watted  his  hand,  and 
silence  for  a  moment  reigned  over  the 
joyous  assembly. 

“  Let  one  of  the  bards  advance,”  said 
the  Emperor,  “  and  sing  to  his  harp  a 
tale  of  other  days  ;  a  spirit-stirring  legend 
of  our  country — for  we  delight  to  hear  the 
war-song  of  our  British  ancestors.”  An 
aged  minstrel  arose,  and  bowing  with  his 
face  to  the  ground  before  the  island  Caesar, 
thus  began. 

ODE. 

Caesar’s  invasion. 

Dark  was  the  hour,  nor  moon  nor  star 
Glanced  on  the  rolling’  deep, 

As,  in  his  might,  the  strong-armed  son  of  war 
Roused  his  fierce  legions  from  their  sleep  ; 
Couched  on  Morinia’s  rocky  strand. 

Battle  to  wage  on  Britain’s  unknown  land  ; 

Where  tiie  departed  spirits  rest, 

The  home  of  shadows,  blessed  Isles  o’  the 
west.* 

Deeply  then  the  weapon  clang. 

Neigh  of  war-steed,  trumpet  call, 

O’er  the  midnight  ocean  rang, 

Mingled  with  the  dying  fall 
Of  the  ground  sea’s  distant  roar, 

And  lofty  galley’s  splashing  oar. 

With  tramp  of  hosts,  in  war- array. 

Eager  to  mix  in  bloody  fray. 

And  creek  of  hoisted  sail,  and  cry 
Of  sea  hoy  ’mid  the  shrouds  on  high.r 
The  clang  of  waken’d  ocean  fowl, 

And  distant  wolf’s  death-snuffing  howl. 

Then  glanced  to  torch  light  far  and  near} 
Steely  cuirass,  shield,  and  spear  ; 
Blazoned  banner,  eagle  bright. 

And  helm  of  gold,  that  on  the  night 
Cast  a  faint  ray,  a  dubious  light — 

Hark  !  ascends  the  shout  on  high. 

While  the  deep-echoing  cliff's  reply  • 

As  the  last  warrior  quits  the  strand, 
And  climbs  the  pitchy  bark  the  rearward  band. 

Anchors  are  weighed,  the  lessening  lights 
reveal 


*  Isacius  Tzetzes  considers  the  British  Isles 
(perhaps  Mona  and  Anglesea)  to  be  the  for¬ 
tunate  Islands,  and  says  it  is  reported  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  carried  thither.  Of  this 
opinion  is  Milton  and  Snmmes. 

+  Nauticus  clamor  Virgil  JEn.  III.  Lucan  II 
t  Csesar  set  sail  from  Gaul  about  midnight, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  on  the  26th  August.  Vide  Low- 
thorp’s  Abridg.  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Ill,  p.  412. 


The  seaward-moving  fleet;  the  trumpet  peal 
And  soldiers’  shouts,  scarce  heard  upon  the 
wind. 

Proclaim  Gaul’s  midnight  coast  left  far  behind. 
On,  on  the  galleys  steer.  With  anxious  eye. 
Stands  at  the  prow  proud  Csesar  to  descry. 
’Mid  dawns  white  mists,  the  whiter  cliffs  arise 
Of  Albion  towering  in  the  shadowy  skies  ! 

A  new  and  unknown  world  !  where  he  a  name 
Immortal  hopes  to  win,  and  deathless  fame, 
That  shall  a  triumph  claim  at  Rome  ;  and  be 
A  prelude  to  the  imperial  dignity. 

Now  all  the  rosy  richness  of  the  morn 
Bursts  o’er  the  heavens,  and  brilliant  dyes 
adorn 

The  sapphire  of  the  deep,  while  cloud- 
formed  Isles 

Rise  from  the  ruby  wave,  bright  with  Au¬ 
rora’s  smiles. 

Then,  as  the  silver  mists  rolled  slow  away. 
Which  hung  along  the  eastern  verge  of 
day. 

Shone  Albion’s  gleamy  summits  bold. 

All  by  th’  upgushing  sunbeams  turned  to 
gold  ; 

A  t  sight  of  which  rose  shouts  on  high. 
From  galley,  brigantine,  and  bark — 
Rushing  like  thunder  through  the  sky, 
And  scaring  far  away  the  ravenous  shark. 

But  as  the  war-ships  onward  steer. 
Myriads  of  rays  glance  far  and  near, 

From  shield  and  breast-plate,  sword  and 
spear  1 

For  on  Britannia’s  cliffs  and  strands 
Unnumbered  hosts  in  arms  are  seen , 
With  horsemen  ranged  in  threat’ning 
bands, 

And  warlike  chariots  dashing  on  between— 
While  as  the  astonished  Romans  gaze. 
Rock,  hill,  and  shore,  are  one  vast  armour 
blaze  1 

Now  martial  coil,  and  din,  and  combat  yell 
resound  ! 

The  invader  pours  his  thundering  bands. 
And  plants  his  eagle-ensigns  on  the  sands] 
Legion  on  legion  rushes — 

Shields  clash  on  shields,  horsemen  on  horse¬ 
men  bound  ; 

Armour  rings, 

The  war-steed  flings 
His  rider  to  the  ground, 

And  human  blood  on  land  and  sea-wave 
gusheB ! 

With  blood  the  encrimsoned  billows  froth. 
And  dash  against  the  rocks,  as  wroth 

That  Rome’s  death-banners  are  unfurl’d, 
O’  th’  shores  of  Freedom’s  sea-girt  world. 
Carcass  and  galley-wreck  and  shivered  shield 
and  spear. 

Chariot,  amt  struggling  steed,  and  charioteer 
Float  on  the  surge  that  rolls  amid  the 
rout. 

And  round  each  battle-riven  file, 

That  die  for  their  own  dear-loved  Isle, 
Out  roars  the  warrior’s  fury  shout ! 

Hark  !  how  the  scythe- wheeled  cars  roll  on  in 
thunder, 

Their  driver’s  skill  in  fight  is  Caesar’s  fear  and 
wonder  ! 

And  onward  still  the  gallant  Britons  d«sh 
To  the  chariot-drum  and  the  cymbal  clash  ! 
Still  as  they  for  their  country  fall, 

Fresh  squadrons  rush  at  glory’s  call ! 

The  arrows  hiss  in  cloudv  flight, 

The  red  shore  flames  with  armour  light ; 
Groan,  and  shout,  and  victor  cry, 

Blend  with  the  yell  of  those  who  fly. 
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Earth  trembles  with  the  battle-shock, 

And  ocean  howls  along  his  shores  of  everiast* 
ing  rock ! 

But  who  that  day,  amid  the  strife, 

The  noblest  palm  of  knighthood  won  > 

It  wag  Guiderius’  gloried  son, 

Who  for  his  country  nobly  gave  his  life. 

In  warfare’s  brightest  lists  renowned, 

Segonax  met  the  invader’s  host ; 

And  stretched  cold  on  the  ensanguined  ground 
Rome’s  proudest  chiefs,  her  strength  and 
boast  ! 

Bui  vain  his  skill  as  charioteer, 

And  vain  alas  !  his  far-famed  might ; 
He  fell  by  Caesar’s  thirsty  spear, 

And  closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night ! 

Ah  !  who  is  she,  so  pale,  so  fair  ? 

With  floating  robe  and  golden  hair, 
Wandering  with  fearful  step  among 

The  sea-strand’s  ghastly  gory  throng  l 

She  listens — but  no  sound  save  ocean’s  roar 
Is  on  the  winds — the  struggle-cries  of  death 
are  o’er; 

Gone  is  the  victor,  and  the  vanquished  fled, 
And  round  her  lie  in  heaps  the  silent  dead, 
The  fallen  steed,  the  riven  shield  and  car, 
With  all  the  wreck  and  carnage  of  the  war. 
Rufina  left  Torlatha’s  bower, 

Segonax  sought  at  twilight  hour  ; 

And  by  the  sounding  ocean’s  marge, 
Stretched  cold  upon  his  blood-drenched 
targe, 

The  gallant  chief  she  found  ! — 

Along  the  cliffs — along  the  shore, 

Where  late  was  heard  the  war-whoop’s 
roar, 

A  lonely  shriek  of  anguish  rings 
On  frighted  night’s  dim  flagging  wings, 

As  sinks  the  maiden  on  the  ground  ! 

Again  she  rose — the  fierce  wolf  howled, 

The  grim  bear  o’er  the  dead  man  growled. 

As  he  sent  with  his  tusks  the  mail  away, 

And  gorged  on  the  flesh  of  kings  tlli  day  !  — 
And  she  bore,  despite  of  her  wild  alarms, 
That  lifeless  warrior  in  her  arms 
To  the  valley  stream  of  Cuthulla’s  wood. 

Where  from  his  wounds  she  washed  the 
blood — 

But  he  spake  not — moved  not — all  was. 
o’er, 

And  she  died  by  his  side  on  that  blood-red 
shore ! 

tl  Minstrels,  right  welcome,”  spake 
Carausius,  c‘  well  hast  ihou  attuned,  ve¬ 
nerable  bard,  thy  chyming  strings  in  love 
and  glory’s  cause.  In  these,  my  halls  of 
power,  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  shall 
be  your  home,  and  an  Emperor’s  largess 
and  smiles  the  high  reward  of  your  tune¬ 
ful  merits.  I  love  to  listen  to  the  Celtic 
harp,  struck  by  the  inspired  bard,  when  it 
doth  speak  of  other  days  and  mighty  he¬ 
roes,  the  splendour  of  whose  renown  has 
long  been  set  in  the  night  of  ages,  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  the  moss-clad  mounds 
high  on  the  mountain’s  cloud-encom¬ 
passed  top,  and  whose  proud  achieve¬ 
ments  would  sleep  with  them  forgotten 
and  unknown,  but  for  the  skill  of  the 
minstrel,  who  waking  the  melodious  wires, 
rescues  the  memory  of  their  fame  from 


dark  oblivion.  Ye  shall  attend  me  in  all 
my  future  wars,  as  your  predecessors  at¬ 
tended  the  chief  prince  of  the  Cymry,  in 
this,  our  island  empire  ;  cheer  me  with 
your  lays  in  camp,  and  witness  my  ex¬ 
ploits  in  the  field  ;  then  at  festival  and 
banquet  shall  ye  rehearse  my  deeds  of 
emprize  to  the  assembled  chiefs  and  kings 
of  our  provences  in  this  our  warlike  do¬ 
minion  of  Ynis  Prythian  ;  so  shall  we 
be  as  immortal  as  the  Gods  !  And  yearly 
will  I  hold  an  Eisteddfod  of  all  the  Bri¬ 
tish  bards,  (for  I  that  am  of  Celtic  royal 
blood,  do  love  the  customs  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,)  within  the  sacred  and  ancient  circle 
of  Choir  Gaur,  on  yonder  plains,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  prizes  to  those  who  best  can 
touch  the  tuneful  strings.  Come,  drink 
ye  all  deeply,  my  chiefs,  ’tis  your  Em¬ 
peror’s  bridal  festivity— quaff  full  draughts 
of  the  richest  wines  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
And  ye,  my  noble  Saxon  allies  and  brave 
Franks,  suns  of  the  storm,  heroes  of  the 
misty  ocean,  who  fearlessly  rove,  through 
tempest  and  sunshine,  the  billowy  deep, 
drain  well  the  soul-inspiring  cup — the 
warrior  of  the  sea  loves  the  mantling  bowl. 
Drink  ye  all  gallantly,  as  Tricongus,  the 
Lombard  did,  when  Tiberius  knighted  him 
for  his  jolly  draughts — and  ye,  too,  shall 
be  knights  of  the  bowl !  Outvie  in  your 
cups,  Cleomenes,  the  Lacedemonian,  Bo- 
nosus,  and  all  the  brave  worthies  of  anti¬ 
quity,  who  delighted  to  quaff  the  amber- 
gushings  of  the  wine-press.  Lift  high 
your  flower-crowned  cups,  and  first  pour 
a  libation  to  the  Gods— then  drink  to  the 
honour  of  your  Emperor,  and  the  joys  of 
fcis  bridal  hour !” 

Up  rose  from  their  ivory  beds  and  odour- 
pillows  of  embroidered  purple,  a  thousand 
guests,  they  lifted  their  golden  goblets 
aloft,  and  the  health  of  the  Emperor  went 
round,  with  joy  to  the  bridal  of  Carau¬ 
sius.  Pealed  to  the  gorgeous  roofs  of 
those  Caenacula,  the  loud  and  rapturous 
applause,  while  harp  and  trumpet  sounded 
a  long  and  spirit-stirring  flourish  of  trium¬ 
phant  music. 

“  Let  the  Saltatio  Pyrrhica  now  be 
played  before  us,”  said  the  Emperor  , 
“  and  when  those  noble  and  manly  sports 
are  ended,  another  of  your  minstrel  train, 
ye  bards,  shall  waken  the  strings  of  his 
harp  to  give  us  pleasure.” 

The  Pyrrhic  dances  now  began,  to  the 
martial  strains  of  the  brazen  tuba,  the 
coruna,  and  buccinse,  blown  by  the  most 
skilful  iUneatoresin  the  army  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Emperor.  These  war-dances  were 
performed  by  young  soldiers  and  maidens 
with  splendid  shields  and  swords.  They 
waved  their  light  bucklers  on  high  with 
graceful  motion, — then  shield  clanged 
against  shield,  and  as  they  moved  with 
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quick  and  agile  step  in  wandering  mazes, 
they  struck  with  their  glittering  swords, 
timing  their  clashings  to  the  music,  in 
attack  and  defence,  and  nimbly  turned  as 
in  fight,  skilfully  avoiding  by  their  wind¬ 
ings  and  evolutions  the  stroke  and  pursuit 
of  the  foe, 

These  grand  and  warlike  pastimes  had 
no  sooner  closed,  than  the  Samnite  Gla¬ 
diators  Fiscales,  maintained  out  of  the 
Emperor’s  private  treasury,  came  forward 
with  shields  broad  at  the  top,  to  guard 
their  breasts,  and  ending  in  a  point,  like 
those  of  the  old  Normans,  shining  bal- 
dricks  across  their  bosoms,  greaves  on 
their  left  legs,  and  swords  and  helmets, 
surmounted  with  glittering  crests.  The 
trumpets  sounded,  and  they  closed  and 
fought  with  all  their  accustomed  dexterity, 
address,  and  barbarous  fierceness ;  but 
the  edge  of  their  wreapons  was  blunted, 
so  that  no  blood  might  be  spilt  in  the  halls 
of  banquetting ;  consequently,  it  was 
only  a  mock  exhibition  of  their  ferocious 
skill  and  savage  valour. 

<(  To-morrow,”  cried  the  Emperor,  “in 
honour  of  our  nuptials,  we  will,  that  our 
subjects  be  entertained  with  solemn  shows 
and  the  noble  games  of  chariot- racing, 
wrestling,  leaping,  and  running,  and  also 
real  combats  of  the  gladiators  in  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  on  yonder  plains  :  when  shall 
be  brought  forward  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  swordsmen,  both  foot  and  horse, 
that  Rome  and  Italy  can  produce.  At 
early  dawn,  the  Edicta,  with  paintings 
containing  the  effigies  and  names  of  all 
the  principal  gladiators  who  will  perform 
their  manly  exploits  shall  be  displayed  in 
all  the  public  places  of  the  city."  To 
these  diversions  shall  be  added  the  battle 
of  lions  from  Africa  and  the  east,  with 
the  spotted  panthers  of  Lybia,  the  leo¬ 
pard  of  Arabia,  and  the  crocodile  of 
Egypt ;  and  combats  of  men  with  the 
wdd  bull  of  Britain,  the  savage  bear  of 
the  forests  of  Caledonia,  and  the  untame- 

,  e  hysena  of  Syria.  And  now  let  one 
of  our  Cynveirdd,  or  chief  bards,  display 
his  skill  on  the  harp.”* 

*  •  • 

The  banquetting  halls  were  now  greatlv 

mned  of  their  guests  ;  yet  many  groups 
of  gay  courtiers  remained  here  and  there, 
lolling  on  their  perfumed  couches,  con¬ 
versing,  laughing,  and  quaffing  the  deli¬ 
cious  wines,  while  the  dancers  again,  at 
their  command,  resumed  their  sports,  and 
merry  and  many  were  the  diversions  of 
tue  hall.  Malwyna  sat  alone  on  the  im¬ 
perial  Trinclinium,  absorbed  in  deep  and 
pensive  thought,  while  the  sighs  which 
broke  from  her  heaving  bosom  in  that 

llus  song  in  the  Scene  is  here  omitted. 


hall  of  feasting,  seemed  like  the  sad 
sounds  of  the  funeral  knell,  heard  afar 
amid  the  groves  of  some  beautiful  valley, 
when  the  setting  sunbeams  glance  through 
the  golden  woods,  vocal  with  winged 
minstrels,  flinging  a  rosy  light  on  every 
mossy  tree  and  flower. 

“  Ah  !”  sighed  she  to  herself,  “  how  ill 
accords  this  scene  of  pomp  and  lofty  re¬ 
velry  with  the  feelings  of  this  aching  heart ! 
Amid  the  hour  of  bridal  joyance,  my  loved 
Ambrosius,  how  do  my  thoughts  still 
revert  to  thee.  But  ah  !  in  vain  ! — -thou 
art  dust ! — ashes  ! — thy  bones  lie  whiten¬ 
ing  on  some  far  distant  battle-field  !  Yet 
O,  my  Ambrosius,  amid  the  bliss  of  other 
worlds,  sighs  not  thy  bright  spirit  for  the 
companionship  of  thy  once  beloved  Mal¬ 
wyna  ? — O,  where  art  thou  at  this  sad 
hour  of  my  destiny  ?” 

“  Here  !”  exclaimed  a  voice,  which 
thrilled  through  the  maiden’s  soul,  and 
made  her  start  from  her  couch  with  joy 
and  trembling.  She  looked  around  in 
wild  amazement — her  ladies  and  slaves 
were  waiting  at  a  distance,  and  the  guests 
were  deeply  engaged  wtth  the  youths  and 
maidens,  the  mummeries  of  fools  and  buf¬ 
foons,  or  draining  their  flower-crowned 
wine- bowls,  or  playing  at  dice,  unmind¬ 
ful  of  all  beyond  their  own  joyous  circle 
— but  she  saw  not  him  whose  voice  seemed 
to  come  from  other  worlds — she  saw  the 
stranger-minstrel,  with  his  hooded  vest, 
standing  like  a  silent  statue  in  that  hall, 
half  concealed  by  the  splendid  hangings 
which  flowed  down  the  central  pillars, 
leaning  o’er  his  harp,  and  gazing  stead¬ 
fastly  upon  her.  She  shuddered  with 
fear,  yet  could  not  well  define  the  cause. 
An  irresistible  impulse  urged  her  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  ;  she  waved  her  attendants  to 
a  greater  distance,  and,  approaching  the 
bard,  thus  began. 

“  Why,  gentle  minstrel,  dost  thou  lean 
in  sadness  o’er  thy  silent  harp  ?  Wilt 
thou  not  awake  its  melodious  strings  to 
some  sweet  tale  of  mingled  love  and  sor¬ 
row  ?” 

“  Lady,”  replied  the  harper,  “  I  have 
a  tale  of  hapless  love  so  sad,  that  should 
I  now  rehearse  it  to  these  plaintive  chords, 
my  eyes  would,  like  a  wintry  storm,  rain 
floods  of  tears,  and  drown  their  music. 
But  ’tis  a  tale  unmeet  for  these  festive 
scenes  of  pomp  and  merriment — unsuited 
to  the  ears  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
bride  of  an  Emperor,  at  the  gay  banquet 
of  her  espousals.” 

“  O,  say  not  so — my  heart  partakes 
not  of  the  mirth  nor  joys  in  the  pomp  of 
this  bridal  night.” 

(To  be  continued  ) 
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THE  REMINISCENT.— Chap.  II. 

BATH  COTERIE - HANNAH  MORE - CHAR¬ 
LOTTE  SMITH  -  TUPPIN  -  RICHARD 

BROTHERS,  &C . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Bath,  Sir,  at  this  time,  was  not  less 
celebrated  than  old  Tunbridge  Wells  for 
the  efficacy  of  its  waters,  ‘  cold,  tepid, 
and  hot.’  Admirals,  generals,  and  dis- 
peptic  authors,  of  repute,  claimed  a  pri¬ 
vilege  with  the  Parades  of  Bladud.  They 
made  their  entrance  into  the  public  walks 
in  wigs,  canes,  and  bile  ;  some  of  them 
dedicated  their  property  to  the  lovely 
Arabellas  upon  whose  silken  arms  they 
leaned,  or  bequeathed  it  to  their  spend¬ 
thrift  nephews  in  waiting,  or  favourite 
duennas  that  carried  the  crutches,  or  the 
camp  stool,  or  tended  the  leathern  chair, 
whose  poles  guided  them  to  any  direction 
of  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  com¬ 
pass  of  ‘  Beacon  Hill’  to  (  Bath  Wicke.’ 
Indeed,  convalescents,  and  those  who 
shrunk  into  the  shrivelled  shell  of  age 
like  kernels  that  have  dried  in  the  length 
of  keeping,  congratulated,  or  sympathi¬ 
sed,  with  the  popular  congressants  of  the 
day,  whether  famous  for  wealth  of  purse 
or  intellect.  With  the  morning  practice 
at  the  Pump  Room  and  attendance  in  the 
Cathedral — by  the  pleasing  melody  of  the 
Band  that  played  regularly,  and  the  flir¬ 
tations  of  noted  beauties,  who  frequently 
were  also  noted  coquettes — by  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  cards  and  with  the  concoctions 
of  evening  parties, — with  the  chat  of  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  and  general  re¬ 
marks  as  instances  of  courtesies  which 
were  sometimes  jealously  interpreted,  and 
withal  the  very  piquant  bits  of  tattle  which 
seasoned  the  entrees  of  a  newly  married 
pair  ;  sometimes  an  octogenary  with  an 
angel  of  gold-loving  qualities,  (if  an  an¬ 
gel  of  the  fair  sex  be  allowed  to  love  the 
molden  image  of  Moloch)  just  escaped 
from  her  dancing  master  in  her  teens, 
and  with  a  prospect  to  look  forward  to 
attend  on  the  gout  and  all  the  ill  accom¬ 
paniments  of  age.  Sometimes  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  tete  a  tete,  either  with  a  cler¬ 
gyman  or  a  young  maid  ;  a  French  emi¬ 
grant  or  a  whist-honour  divider.  Many 
such  characters  met,  quarrelled,  made 
vows  and  exchanged  them  ;  came  into 
notice,  or  fluttered  out  of  it ;  remained 
long  enough  to  get  rid  of  their  money  and 
grow  wise  by  their  wits ;  to  baffle  all  the 
waters  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  diseases  ; 
to  plague  the  quietly  disposed  by  their 
loquacious  interlocutory  dogmas,  arid 
finally  become  very  proper  characters  to 
withdraw  into  other  places,  whether  the 
churchyard  or  the  next  town’s  assembly 


rooms,  or  card  tables,  not  many  cared. 
It  was  not  thus,  however,  with  many 
others  who  visited  these  places,  since  they 
entered  the  zenith  with  a  purity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  propriety  of  conduct  which 
made  all  ask,  who  they  were  ?  and  many, 
the  best  and  most  really  respectable  part 
of  society,  though  not  the  richest,  desired 
to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  them 
which  redounded  to  mutual  interest.  One 
of  this  class  on  the  canvas,  was  f  Miss 
More’  as  she  was  then  called.  Her  gra¬ 
vity  of  aspect  and  years  have  since  ob¬ 
tained  her  the  more  matronly  cognomen 
of  fMrs.  Hannah  More.’  Her  earlier 
productions  were  then  rising  into  light, 
and  her  name  soon  obtained  for  her  that 
of  a  poetess  of  no  mean  powers.  Female 
writers  were  not  then  so  numerous  as 
they  have  since  proved.  Miss  More’s 
publications  were  strongly  seasoned  with 
moral  feeling  and  real  sentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  which  conferred  benefit  on  the 
literature  of  the  time,  and  improved  the 
taste,  rather  then  savouring  of  a  loose 
quality  ,  and  leading  unsuspecting  young 
readers  rather  back  to  a  more  licentious 
period  than  encouraging  them  forward 
to  purer  purposes  of  duty,  affection,  and 
virtue.  Miss  More  was  in  herself  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  neatness.  Her  features  were  of  a 
most  pleasing  cast,  and  her  expressions 
so  affectionately  delivered,  and  especially 
so  to  young  people,  that  she  drew  volun- 
taiily,  but  largely,  upon  the  attention. 
Her  aim  was  to  detail  the  stores  of  her 
mind  and  the  qualities  of  her  reading  by 
much  anecdote,  which  could  not  fail  of 
acting  as  a  charm  ;  while  the  moral  and 
purified  sentiments  of  her  heart  and  life 
ran  through  the  narrative  like  a  vein  of 
gold,  or  the  liquid  of  a  clear  spring.  Her 
practice  too  was  proverbial.  She  did 
not  scatter  her  alms  for  being  much 
thought  of,  but  in  secret  humility.  By 
some,  who  were  lavish  in  folly  and  scan¬ 
dal  caterers,  she  was  called  a  saint.  How- 
beit,  she  was,  as  we  believe  she  still  re¬ 
mains,  a  Christian  and  woman  that  is  an 
ornament.  At  that  period  too,  as  she  is 
now,  she  was  exposed  to  imposture.— 
Many  feigned  illness  or  want  to  receive 
her  bounties.  She  was  once  regularly 
beset  by  a  known  imposter  that  sat  at  the 
s  receipt  of  custom’  in  the  market  place, 
who  groaned  so  piteously  that  she  always 
gave  relief  like  the  good  Samaritan  to 
heal  his  wounds  ;  several  times  in  one 
day  under  different  disguise  in  the  various 
walks  she  took,  did  this  arch  fellow  de¬ 
ceive  her  and  obtain  deliverance.  But, 
so  far  as  the  sequel  proved  did  she  re¬ 
ceive  a  miraculous  return  seven-fold. 
It  happened  as  she  returned  one  dark 
evening  from  Lambridge,  that  she  was 
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met  by  a  footpad  in  the  then  unpleasant 
and  lonely  descent  from  Walcot  to  St. 
Michael’s  near  the  Boro’  Wall.  The 
beggar  who,  like  a  ghost  seemed  ever  at 
her  heels,  perceiving  her  attacked  most 
furiously  by  the  footpad,  flew  forward 
and  slipping  off*  his  artificial  leg,  he 
levelled  the  ruffian  with  the  ground,  and 
insisted  on  guarding  her  home  in  safety 
to  Argyle  Street ;  which  so  far  drew  the 
lady's  thanks  as  to  offer  him  something 
more  substantial  for  his  care  ;  but  the 
fellow,  whose  conscience  seemed  as  if 
seared  with  a  hot  iron,  said,  ‘No,  Ma¬ 
dam,  you  are  my  best  friend,  you  have 
already  ministered  to  my  relief  many 
times  to-day,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful 
not  to  protect  you  without  further  re¬ 
ward.’  ‘Such  an  instance,’  says  Miss 
More,  ‘1  never  found  in  all  rny  reading 
and  experience  before  ;  I  was  trebly  re¬ 
warded  for  my  unconscious  alms,  and 
trebly  thankful  they  were  so  unexpected¬ 
ly  and  providentially  repaid.’  MissMore’s 
society  was  so  placid  but  lively,  that  who¬ 
ever  borrowed  a  book  of  her  or  sent  her 
an  invitation,  she  always  gave  the  sea¬ 
sonable  response  by  a  prettily  indited 
note,  or  a  witty  scrap  of  poesy,  which 
raised  a  smile  and  bettered  tiie  heart. 

Charlotte  Smith  came  also  to  our  house, 
and  sometimes  with  Miss  More  in  her 
coterie,  for  my  father  loved  an  assemblage 
of  the  acorns  of  the  oak  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  together.  ‘  Smith  V  said  Miss 
More,  one  day  ‘  whatmaketh  thee  sad  ?’ 

‘  My  heart,’  said  Charlotte,  ‘is  like  the 
last  drop  of  water  in  a  well,  which  you 
cannot  draw  out  with  a  bucket — there  is 
a  tear  in  it  which  I  cannot  get  at — not  the 
skill  of  a  divining  rod  could  emancipate 
it.’  ‘  Truly  so,’  Miss  More  replied,  ‘  but 
I  know  what  would  roach  it.’  ‘  Pray  tell 
me,’  said  the  inquirer.  6  A  very  little 
sound,’  said  Miss  More.  4  Well,  but 
what'!’  asked  Charlotte  more  anxiously. 

‘  The  heartfelt  sigh  of  sympathy,  drawn 

by  Mr.  S - ,’  said  Miss  More,  ‘  would 

be  more  than  sufficient.’  ‘  You  have 
reached  it,’  said  Charlotte  Smith.  But 
the  sigh  she  herself  drew,  relapsed  her 
into  that  sadness  for  which  she  was  at 
this  period  of  her  life  so  susceptive.  Miss 
More  was  more  taciturn,  but  her  equa¬ 
bility  led  her  not  into  extremes.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  rarely  forsook  her.  Charlotte  Smith 
was  almost  hysterically  lively,  or  cast 
down  lonelily  into  the  depths  of  sorrow. 
Though  her  eye  would  sometimes  glitter 
like  a  snake’s  with  fire,  when  surprised 
or  animated  ;  yet,  its  lid  would  occasion¬ 
ally  f all  with  her  brow,  and  create  me¬ 
lancholy  in  all  who  heard  her  deep  and 
deliberate  intonation.  She  would  elec¬ 
trify  an  auditor  not  accustomed  to  hear 


her,  if  the  theme  were  tragic,  and  seemed 
to  wrap  the  mantle  of  Melpomene  round 
her.  Yet  she  refrained  from  tasting  the 
poison  or  using  the  dagger.  Her  heart  was 
kind  and  faithful.  Had  she  not  tasted  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  the  world  would  not 
have  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  genius.  She 
was  learned,  poetic,  and  inventive  in  her 
prose,  and  a  practical  writer,  whose  lot  was 
cast  unhappily,  but  whose  mind  and  per¬ 
son  sufficiently  endeared  her  to  the  worthy 
and  reputable.  No  person  of  true  feeling, 
that  was  not  warped  by  the  brutal  pre¬ 
judices  of  that  jaundice,  which  is  as  the 
arsenic  to  the  body,  destructive  of  life, 
could  be  acquainted  with  either  of  these 
ladies,  and  not  appreciate  their  accom¬ 
plishments,  whether  of  a  feminine,  or 
ornamental  character,  or  both.  There 
was  too,  a  Mr.  Tuppin,  a  very  clever 
young  barrister,  that  came  and  went 
like  the  day.  He  was  rather  of  the 
school  of  ‘  Tom  Paine,’  which  began  to 
dawn.  But,  putting  his  peculiar  notions 
out  of  the  question,  he  was  truly  literary. 
If  he  possessed  a  fault,  it  was  his  love  of 
argument ;  he  used  to  combat  Miss 
More  particularly,  because  the  irony  and 
ability,  which  she  maintained  in  juxta 
position  to  his  faith,  generally  terminated 
in  her  favour.  But  Tuppin,  poor  fellow, 
iri  the  prime  of  life,  just  as  his  talents 
would  have  shone  at  the  bar,  for  he  said 
he  would  never  undertake  a  black  cause 
(by  the  way,  the  road  by  which  the  ex¬ 
lord  chancellor  rose  to  promotion)  if  he 
never  obtained  a  second  brief,  was  taken 
by  inflammation,  and  died  suddenly. 
His  manuscripts  were  separated  between 
his  friends,  but  those  in  the  writer’s  folio 
are  rather  too  polemical  and  too  political 
fo'r  these  pages. 

Richard  Brothers  was  also  one  of  the 
singular  persons  that  endeavoured  to 
make  converts  for  the  rebuilding  the  City 
of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  tall,  solemn- 
looking  personage.  His  usual  way  when 
at  my  father’s,  was  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  drawing-room,  with  his  spectacles  on 
his  forehead,  or  between  his  thumb  and 
fingers,  with  his  hands  most  usually  cross¬ 
ed  behind.  His  step  like  his  sentences 
were  slow  and  mysterious. 

His  head  ran  on  numbers,  and  he 
seemed  familiar  with  the  Revelations. 
Daniel  and  the  Beast  seemed  the  onus 
of  his  thoughts,  and  he  never  departed 
from  the  company  wilhout  designating 
each  member  as  to  the  mark  in  the 
forehead.  What  tribe  each  belonged  to, 
and  what  should  be  the  occupation  of 
each  in  restoring  the  Holy  City  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  deemed  the  American 
war  as  indicative  of  anticipated  results, 
and  claimed  the  period  of  his  mission  as 
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the  most  favourable  to  the  Millenium. 
His  prophecies  were  more  rational  than 
those  of  the  succeeding  Southcot.  As  a 
man  of  intellect,  Brothers  possessed  a 
very  cultivated  portion,  but  it  was  estran¬ 
ged,  and  the  writer  will  never  forget  his 
melancholy  aspect  as  he  used  to  sit  in  the 
window  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  at 
Fisher's  House,  Islington. 

Several  others  publicly  identified  in  the 
coterie,  cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  and  they 
will  severally  come  forward  in  another 
chapter,  this  being  already  of  more  verses 
than  the  1 19th  Psalm,  if  to  that  it  may  be 
compared  by  the  Interlocutor. 


THE  IRIS  AND  THE  EMANUEL. 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  Religious 
Annuals  by  several  of  our  contempo¬ 
raries,  that  we  forbear  to  make  any  re¬ 
marks,  thinking  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  already  been  offered  on  the 
subject :  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  see  any 
reason  why  a  publisher  should  not  suit 
all  tastes,  let  them  be  grave  or  gay,  lively 
or  severe  ;  we  are  not  of  those  who  would 
cavil  with  another  because  his  turn  of 
mind  differs  with  that  of  our  own,  and 
we  think  the  proprietors  of  the  above 
works  have  acted  both  wisely  and  spi¬ 
ritedly  in  taking  the  field  to  supply  food 
suited  for  those  who  recreate  and  take 
delight  in  compositions  of  a  decidedly 
moral  and  religious  character.  We 
trust  their  success  will  enable  them  to 
give  us  many  anniversaries  of  their  la¬ 
bours. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  their 
claims  to  favour,  beginning  with  The 
Iris,  which  is  really  a  very  elegant  and 
tasteful  production  :  its  embellishments, 
twelve  in  number,  are  all  taken  from 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  en¬ 
graved  in  a  style  of  excellence  seldom 
surpassed.  The  literary  portion  of  the 
volume  is  also  of  a  very  high  character, 
and  comprises  contributions  from  a  vast 
number  of  our  best  writers,  who  have 
done  their  best  to  aid  the  talented  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Editor  in  his  praise¬ 
worthy  task.  We  had  forgotten  to  men¬ 
tion  that  an  interesting  and  characteristic 
sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  adorns  its  pages,  and 
adds  materially  to  the  value  and  interest 
of  this  elegant  publication. 

In  our  present  number,  all  we  can  do 
is  to  select  a  gem  or  two  from  the  sweet 
and  graceful  poetry  that  here  abounds,  to 
transfer  to  our  columns.  Our  first  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  following. 


WONDERS  AND  MURMURS. 

By  S.  C.  Hall. 

Strange,  that  the  Wind  should  be  left  so  free. 
To  play  with  a  flower,  or  tear  a  tree ; 

To  rage  or  ramble  where’er  it  will. 

And,  as  it  lists,  to  be  fierce  or  still: 

Above  and  around,  to  breathe  of  life. 

Or  to  mingle  on  earth  and  the  sky  in  strife; 
Gently  to  whisper,  with  morning  light. 

Yet  to  growl  like  a  fettered  fiend,  ere  night ; 

Or  to  love,  and  cherish,  and  bless,  to-day. 
What  to-morrow  it  ruthless  rends  away  ! 

Strange,  that  the  Sun  should  call  into  birth 
All  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits  of  earth, 

Then  bid  them  perish, and  see  them  die. 

While  they  cheer  the  soul,  and  gladden  the 
eye; 

At  morn,  its  child  is  the  pride  of  spring — 

At  night,  a  shrivelled  and  loathsome  thing  f 
To-day,  there  is  hope  and  life  in  its  breath, 
To-morrow,  it  shrinks  to  a  useless  death  ; 
Strange  doth  it  seem,  that  the  sun  should  joy 
To  give  life  alone  that  it  may  destroy  ! 

Strange,  that  the  Ocean  should  come  and  go, 
With  its  daily  and  nightly  ebb  and  flow, — 

To  bear  on  its  placid  breast  at  morn. 

The  bark  that,  ere  night,  will  be  tempest-torn  ; 
Or  cherish  it  all  the  way  it  mpstroam. 

To  leave  it  a  wreck,  withiursight  of  home ; 

To  smile,  as  the  mariner's  toils  are  o’er, 

Then  wash  the  dead  to  his  cottage  door  ; 

And  gently  ripple  along  the  strand, 

To  watch  the  widow  behold  him  land! 

But,  stranger  than  all,  that  Man  should  die 
When  his  plans  are  formed,  and  his  hopes  are 
high  : 

He  walks  forth  a  lord  of  the  earth  to-day. 

And  the  morrow  tieholds  him  a  part  of  its  clay! 
He  is  born  in  sorrow. and  cradled  in  pain, 

And  from  youth  to  age — it  is  labour  in  vain; 
And  all  that  seventy  years  can  show. 

Is,  that  wealth  is  trouble,  and  wisdom  woe  ; 
That  he  travels  a  path  of  care  and  strife, 

Who  drinks  of  the  poisoned  cup  of  life. 

Alas !  if  we  murmur  at  things  like  these. 

That  reflection  tells  us  are  wise  decrees; 

That  the  wind  is  not  ever  a  gentle  breath,— 
That  the  sun  is  often  the  bearer  of  death,— 
That  the  ocean  wave  is  not  always  still, — 

And  that  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  ill ; — 
If  we  know  ’tis  well  such  change  should  he. 
What  do  we  learn  from  the  things  we  see  ? — 
That  au  erring  and  sinning  child  of  dust 
Should  not  wonder  nor  murmur,  but  hope  and 
trust ! 

The  subjoined,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  we  think  will  be  read 
with  pleasure. 

THE  FOOTSTEPS’  FALL. 

By  W.  Jerdan,  Esq. 

The  Footsteps’  Fall !  Time  presses  on, 

With  you,  with  me,  with  all. 

And  sad  it  is  to  mark  the  change 
Ev’n  iu  the  Footsteps’  Fall. 

I  recollect  those  childish  days, 

When  innocent,  and  small. 

Like  fairy  prints,  upon  the  grass 
Were  seen  our  Footsteps’  Fall. 

I  recollect  that  riper  age, 

When,  blest  in  love’s  sweet  thrall. 

Swiftly,  to  meet,  o’er  night’s  lone  path, 
Echoed  the  Footsteps’  Fall. 
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I’ve  known  the  dream,  that  flies  ere  proved, 
Eager  at  pleasure’s  ball, 

Where  merry,  merry  rang  the  laugh, 

Merry  the  Footsteps  tall. 

I’ve  known  the  busy,  business  world, 

The  world  of  care  and  gall — 

Where,  drudging  weary  years  of  toil. 

Heavy  the  Footsteps  fall. 

And  now  the  tottering  frame  of  eld 
Slowly  obeys  the  call ; 

Life  wanes  apace,  though  hastening  down, 

And  feebly  Footsteps  fall. 

The  end  is  near, — the  last  dark  step. 

The  coffin  and  the  pall ; 

Silence,— and  never  more  on  earth 
Shall  sound  our  Footsteps’  Fall. 

In  taking  leave,  for  the  present,  of  this 
brilliant  specimen  of  art  and  literature, 
we  may  with  truth  affirm,  that,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Larger  Annuals,  not  one 
ever  came  forth  with  so  much  to  admire. 

Having  extended  our  comments  upon 
the  work  classed  by  us  with  Emmanuel, 
lo  a  greater  length  4h an  we  intended,  we 
have  but  little  space  to  entertain  that 
pleasing  tribute  ;  which,  considering  its 
price,  is  a  very  creditable  production.  If 
it  cannot  boast  all  the  pictorial  adorn¬ 
ments  of  its  gayer  brethren,  it  may  proud¬ 
ly  vie  with  them  in  the  quality  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  we  are  not  a  little  gratified  to 
find  the  names  of  many  of  the  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Olio,  coupled  with  those  of  the 
brightest  of  the  age. 

Several  of  the  stories  are  replete  with 
interest,  and  the  poetry  displays  taste, 
sensibility,  and  genius.  An  article  upon 
Christian  Architecture,  by  John  Britton, 
whose  name  is  too  familiar  with  our  rea¬ 
ders  for  us  to  say  a  word,  contains  the 
following,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  design 
from  the  writer’s  pencil,  of  great  merit. 

<e Architecture  isindebted  to  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  religion  for  its  greatest,  patronage, 
and  for  its  most  sumptuous  works.  In  the 
old  as  well  as"  in  the  modern  world — in 
savage  as  well  as  in  civilized  nations, 
we  find  that  religious  edifices  are  the 
largest  in  extent,  the  most  elaborate  in 
execution,  and  likewise  the  most  costly  of 
all  the  works  of  man. 

“  The  excavations  of  the  eastern,  and 
the  cathedrals  of  the  western  world,  will 
exemplify  this  statement ;  and  we  are  not 
less  justified  in  making  the  assertion  by 
the  evidence  of  history,  than  by  the  more 
demonstrative  evidence  of  ancient  re¬ 
mains.  With  such  proofs,  and  such  ex¬ 
amples  before  them,  is  it  not  surprising 
that  the  professional  men  of  the  present 
age  have  no.t  made  better  use  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients  7 — It  would  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  consequences 


of  such  neglect ;  but  the  subject  requires 
a  more  lengthened  space  for  disquisition 
than  can  be  appropriated  to  it  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  We  are  persuaded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  result  would  prove  favour¬ 
able  to  the  professional  architect,  and 
reproachful  to  his  employers. 

“  On  reviewing  the  history  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  this  country,  we  perceive  three 
memorable  epochs,  when  either  the  archi¬ 
tects  or  their  patrons  had  opportunities  of 
doing  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their 
nation  by  the  erection  of  appropriate  and 
elegant  churches.  After  the  calamitous 
but  salutary  fire  of  London,  when  thirty- 
two  sacred  edifices  were  consumed,  many 
new  ones  were  required,  and  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  had  the  commission  for  design¬ 
ing  most  of  them.  Among  these,  two 
were  raised  which  have  obtained  the 
praises  of  professional  critics  :  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook  :  but  however  skil¬ 
ful  those  edifices  may  be  in  construction, 
architectural  symmetry,  and  proportion, 
we  cannot  recognise  and  applaud  them  as 
appropriately  designed  and  exclusively 
calculated  for  the  celebration  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Christian  religion. 

e<  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  for  building  fifty- 
two  new  churches  in  London  ;  and  eight 
or  nine  large  and  expensive  edifices  were 
consequently  erected.  Whether  these 
assimilate  with  our  idea  of  Christian  archi¬ 
tecture,  may  be  inferred  by  examining 
the  combined  porticoes  and  bell-towers  of 
St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury  ;  St.  Clement’s 
Danes ;  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields  ;  and 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square.  Except 
for  the  towers,  these  compositions  might 
as  well  be  applied  to  assembly  rooms  or 
theatres  as  to  churches.  In  them  we  seek 
in  vain  for  any  visible  token  of  religious 
appropriation  ;  or  of  any  features  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  either  veneration,  awe, 
admiration,  or  that  impressive  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  House  of  God,” 
and  which  ought  to  be  produced  by  ex¬ 
terior  form  and  character,  in  unison  with 
the  doctrines  inculcated  by  its  ministers. 

“  In  the  present  century,  and  even  in 
the  present  reign,  another  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  calling  into  action  the 
talent  of  architects,  and  the  taste  of  their 
patrons.  How  far  they  have  satisfied  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  the  public  is 
too  notorious  to  be  equivocal  ;  but  that 
notoriety  demands  enquiry  into  die  cause, 
and  comment  on  the  issue.  It.  is  true  that, 
on  this  occasion,  we  have  some  buildings 
designed  in  the  style  called  ‘  Gothic,'  and 
therefore  partly  in  harmony  with  our 
feelings  and  prejudices.  But  we  would 
ask  the  learned  board  of  Church  Com- 
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missioners,  if  they  believe  that  the  mo¬ 
nastic  architects  and  builders  of  churches, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the 
end  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign,  ever 
commenced  a  new  edifice  in  direct  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  former  one,  or  if  they  were  not 
continually  seeking  to  improve  on  pre¬ 
ceding  examples?  Is  it  not  the  practice 
in  every  other  art  and  science  for  the  pro¬ 
fessors  to  exert  their  best  talents  in  ad¬ 
vancing  and  promoting  the  particular 
science  or  art  in  which  they  are  engaged  ? 
but  in  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  architect 
has  been,  and  still  is,  merely  required  to 
raise  walls,  insert  windows  and  doors, 
and  to  fit  up  the  interiors  in  the  cheapest 
way  possible.  Economy  is  the  motto 
of  his  employer  ;  but  low  prices,  and 
their  concomitant,  bad  work,  will  ever  be 
found  to  be  most  expensive  in  the  sequel. 
Many  -of  the  churches  which  have  been 
raised  within  the  last  ten  years,  are  so 
flimsily  constructed,  that  it  may  be  safely 
prognosticated  scarcely  one  of  them  will 
weather  out  the  century.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  English  Monks, 
acted  from  different  principles,  and  adopted 
different  practices.  Hence,  we  find  that 
many  of  their  magnificent  and  scientific 
buildings  have  defied  the  tempests  of  ages, 
and  remain  firm  and  perpendicular  on 
their  foundations  for  several  centuries,  to 
court  the  admiration,  as  they  deserve  the 
study,  of  men  of  science,  learning,  and 
taste.  These  very  edifices,  indeed,  fur¬ 
nish  the  historian  and  the  critic  with 
authentic  evidence  of  the  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  and  worldly  wisdom  of  those  persons 
who  lived  in  remote  ages,  remote  regions, 
and  of  whom  no  other  memorials  exist.” 

A  short  sacred  drama  upon  the  subject 
of  the  iniquitous  and  traitorous  acts  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  by  W.  Blatch,  enables  us 
to  give  the  subjoined  portion  ;  it  is  entitled 
the  <e  Son  of  Perdition.” 

The  Sanhedrim  assembled. 

Caiaphas.  Ho  !  men  and  brethren  ’tis  a 
fearful  time ; 

For  rank  sedition  stalks  along  the  streets, 

And  sects  and  heresies  spring  fearless  up. 

This  Jesus,  whom  we  crucified  of  late, 

Hath  wrought  sedition  in  the  Jewish  tribes. 
This  wond’rous  Jesus - 

[Judas  rushes  madly  into  the  assembly. 

Jud.  Ha!  who  talks  of  Him  ? 

Who,  impious,  nameth  thus  the  holy  name  ? 
Blaspheming  herd  !  This  Jesus,  whom  ye 
slew. 

Shall  come  again  in  majesty  and  might. 

And  hurl  ye  to  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  ! 
Ay-~tremble,  murd’rers!  shrink — and  stand 
aghast — 

And  gnash — and  rage — and  quiver.  Even  I — 
The  hellish  traitor  to  my  righteous  Lord — 
Come  now  to  curse  the  partners  of  my  crime. 
Ay— all  are  doom'd  ;  ye  trembling  hypocrites; 
Priests — rulers — all — shall  fall  with  Judas 
soon  ! 


We  are  accursed  for  ever  1 — Jesus — He 
Whom  ye  have  crucified — doth  reign  above. 
And  hath  pronounced  the  sentence  on  us  all ! 
Caia.  Judas!  tliou’rt  mad — 

Jud.  Ay  !  mad  with  guiltiness  ! 

Mad  with  excess  of  crime  !  Rulers,  behold  ! 
See  here— the  price  of  blood — the  treach’rous 
coin 

For  which  I  sold  my  soul’s  salvation  : — there — 
There  on  the  ground  it  lies  : — and  may  it 
prove, 

To  all  around,  the  veriest,  deepest  curse  ! 

'l  ake  back— take  back  the  price  of  Him  ye 
slew. 

The  innocent  blood  demands  its  forfeit: 

To  meet  my  righteous  destiny  I  go. — 

Ye  Rulers !  May  the  curse  of  Judas  light 
With  boundless  weight  upon  your  blood-stain’d 
souls!  [He  rtishes  out. 


To  the  Sanhedrim  a  Levite  enters  hastily* 

Lev.  Fathers  !  Iscariot  is  no  more.  Sud¬ 
den 

And  awful  was  his  end.  Straight  from  this 
hall. 

With  wond’rous  haste,  and  cries  of  agony, 
Blaspheming  strode  he  to  the  Potter’s  field; — 
That  which  the  thirty  pieces  purchased  him; — 
There,  ere  the  swiftest  could  o’ertake  him, 
straight 

On  a  tree’s  topmost  branch  he  hang’d  himself ; 
But,  overpowered  by  the  weight,  it  broke. 

And  to  the  ground  the  wretched  Judas  fell — 
Forth  from  his  body,  ruptured  by  the  fall. 

Out  burst  his  bowels;  and  the  tortur’d  corse. 
With  one  loud  yell,  its  spirit  yielded  forth  : 
When  lo  1 — abhorrent  vision  ! — from  the  earth 
Uprose  a  murky  veil  of  densest  cloud  ; 

From  which  pale  meteors  gleam’d,  and  light¬ 
nings  glanced ; 

And  in  the  midst,  the  enemy  of  man 
Appeared  triumphant,  gauding  o’er  his  prey ! 
Affrighted  by  the  sight,  I  hither  fled, 

And  scarce  am  yet  recovered  from  dismay. 
Caia.  Fond  priest — thy  heated  fancy  hath 
betray’d 

Thy  better  reason.  This  wild  tale  of  gloom 
Must  be  suppress’d.  Meantime,  Iscariot’s 
dead. 

So  perish  all  Judea’s  foes  ! 

With  the  above  we  end  our  notice  of 
this  amusing  volume,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  as  one  fitted  to  inculcate  les¬ 
sons  cf  sound  morality. 


SCRAPS  AND  SKETCHES. 

Part  II. 

By  George  Cruikshank . 

This  work  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite  with  the  lovers  of  fun  and  drol¬ 
lery.  Its  appearance  at  this  gloomy  sea¬ 
son  must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  that  undefinable 
malady  y  clep’d  by  our  lively  neighbours, 
the  French,  ennui.  A  peep  into  this 
book  would  put  to  flight  a  host  of  blue 
devils,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  famous  blue  pill 
of  Mr.  Abernethy.  The  “  illustrations 
of  Time,”  and  the  clever  graphic  satire 
upon  that  intellectual  but  overstrained 
science.  Phrenology,  by  George  Cruik- 
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shank,  cannot  have  been  forgotten  by 
our  readers  ;  indeed,  when  in  ill-humour 
(for  we  are  mortal,  gentle  reader)  we 
find  nothing  dispels  the  vapours  so  quickly 
as  a  glance  at  either  of  the  laughable 
series.  But  we  must  proceed  to  notice 
the  work  on  our  table.  The  first  plate  is 
entitled  London  going  out  of  toivti  ; 
or  the  march  of  bricks  and  mortar .” 
To  do  ample  justice  to  this  plate  would  be 
impossible,  yet  we  must  venture  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  the  foreground  is  a  troop  of 
nondescript  figures,  led  on  by  an  equally 
undefinable  captain,  whose  head  is  formed 
of  a  load  of  mortar,  his  body  of  a  chimney 
pot,  and  his  legs  of  a  pick- axe  and  a 
spade,  while  he  bears  in  his  grasp  a  board 
with  the  following  inscription — “  This 
ground  to  be  let  on  a  building  lease,  en- 

fiire  of  Mr.  Goth,  brickmaker,  Brick- 
yer’s  Arms,  Brick  Lane,  Brixton.”  In 
e  back  ground  are  rows  of  houses  in  an 
unfinished  state,  technically  termed  et car¬ 
cases,  '’illustrative  of  the  abominable  build¬ 
ing  speculations  which  have  increased 
so  much  of  late  years.  To  the  right  is 
seen  a  summer-rick  in  a  field,  scamper¬ 
ing  away  from  the  dust  and  mortar  that 
threatens  to  destroy  it,  and  followed  by  a 
number  of  hay-cocks,  to  whom  it  cries — 
te  come  along  my  little  cocks ,  we  must 
go  farther  a  field.” — The  whole  scene  is 
filled  up  with  various  objects  thrown 
together,  so  as  to  resemble  human  figures 
in  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  the  spot, 
and  annihilating  the  former  occupants. 
In  the  second  plate  is  a  drawing  of  a 
newly  invented  steed  upon  Mr.  Gurney’s 
plan,  which  the  artist  has  properly  termed 
“  fiery ,”  and  an  omnibus  of  a  peculiar 
description,  “  licensed  to  carry  six  out¬ 
side.”  Another  scene  shows  a  steam  car¬ 
riage,  descending  a  hill,  while  some 
horses  in  a  pound  by  the  road-side,  are 
making  their  comments  upon  it.  The 
drollest  thing,  however,  is  that  of  an  old 
blind  mare,  who  says  with  incredulous 
tone — “  A  coach  without  horses  !  non¬ 
sense  !  ^come  master  Dobbin,  you  are 
trotting.”  Two  dogs  are  also  descanting 
upon  the  merits  of  the  new'  vehicle,  and 
°n®  ?f  lhem  says  in  reply  to  the  question, 

‘  What  do  you  think  of  it?”  “  Why  1 
think  we  shall  have  meat  cheap  enough.” 

“  The  Gm  Shop,”  is  admirably  deli¬ 
neated,  and  we  question  whether  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  scene  would  not  work 
a  better  moral  effect  than  many  of  the 
prosing  lessons  and  bitter  invectives  against 
that  debasing  and  filthy  vice,  drunken¬ 
ness.  “Church  and  State,” — “  The  Shop 
for  bargains,” — “  Corporal  punishment,” 
— “  Taken  in  Tow,”  and  “  Ungrateful 
Fellow,”  are  all  admirable,  particularly 
the  latter,  where  an  ill-looking  fellow  is 


secured  in  the  stocks,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  while  a  fat  pursy 
beadle,  well  defended  by  an  umbrella 
from  tf  the  pitiless  storm,”  says  to  him, 
“  What !  want  to  go  ? — after  we  have 
taken  all  this  trouble  with  you  !  ungrate¬ 
ful  man,  hav’n’t  we  warmed  your  back  ? 
hav’n’t  we  provided  you  with  bread  and 
lodging? — and  now,  hav’n’t  you  even 
washing  included  ? — what  more  can  you 
want  ?  Did  you  want  a  band  of  music^ 
or  did  you  expect  that  we  were  to  find 
you  in  rose-water  and  tooth-picks  ?” 

The  “  Scene  in  Kensington  Gardens,” 
is  admirable.  There  is  nothing  in  Land¬ 
seer’s  Monkeyana  to  equal  the  face  of  the 
tall  puppy  in  the  foreground.  We  are 
not,  at  any  time,  inclined  to  libel  our  own 
species,  but,  alas  !  we  fear  this  is  a  por¬ 
trait ;  we  shall,  however,  be  glad  to 
hear  that  we  are  mistaken.  We  ihink, 
too,  that  we  have  seen  the  original  of  the 
man-monster  who  sits  in  the  chair.  This 
is  a  pretty  etching,  nevertheless,  and  the 
females  are  elegant,  even  though  carica¬ 
tures.  The  concluding  sheet  contains 
several  laughable  sketches,  the  best  of 
which  is,  “  St.  Swithin,  the  patron  saint 
of  Umbrella-makers,”  and  “  Black-Eyed 
Susan.”  In  the  former,  a  parcel  of  Um¬ 
brella-makers  are  dancing  in  a  ring  round 
a  huge  par apluie,  upon  which  his  saint- 
ship,  seated  upon  a  dolphin,  is  emptying 
the  contents  of  two  watering-pots.  Y\e 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  a 
further  detail,  and  must  conclude  our  no¬ 
tice  of  this  most  amusing  work,  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  our  readers,  as  a 
fund  of  wit  and  entertainment  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  dull 
winter’s  evening. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  LAN- 
DAULET. 

(Continued  from  page  300.J 

“  It  happened  to  be  a  dull  time  of  year, 
and  for  some  months  my  wheels  ceased  to 
be  rotatory  ;  I  got  cold  and  damp  ;  and 
the  moths  found  their  way  to  my  inside  : 
one  or  two  persons  who  came  to  inspect 
me,  declined  becoming  purchasers,  and 
peering  closely  at  my  panels,  said  some¬ 
thing  about  f  old  scratch.’  This  hurt  my 
feelings,  for  if  my  former  possessor  was 
not  quite  so  good  as  she  might  have  been, 
it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

ef  At  length,  after  a  tedious  inactivity 
I  was  bought  cheap  by  a  young  physi¬ 
cian,  who  having  rashly  left  his  provin¬ 
cial  patients  to  set  up  in  London,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  nothing  could  be 
done  there  by  a  medical  man  who  did  not 
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£0  upon  wheels  ;  he  therefore  hired  a 
house  in  a  good  situation,  and  then  set  me 
up,  and  bid  my  vender  put  me  down  in 
his  bill. 

“  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  we  flew 
about  the  streets  and  squares,  acting 
great  practice  ;  those  who  knew  us  by 
sight  must  have  thought  we  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  we  practised  nothing  but 
locomotion.  Some  medical  men  thin  the 
population,  (so  says  Slander,)  my  mas¬ 
ter  thinned  nothing  but  his  horses.  They 
were  the  only  good  jobs  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  certainly  he  made  the  most  of 
them.  He  was  obliged  to  feed  them,  but 
he  was  very  rarely  feed  himself.  It  so 
happened  that  nobody  consulted  us,  and 
the  unavoidable  consumption  of  the  family 
infected  my  master’s  pocket,  and  his 
little  resources  were  in  a  rapid  decline. 

“  Stiil  he  kept  a  good  heart  ;  indeed, 
in  one  respect,  he  resembled  a  worm  dis¬ 
played  in  a  bottle  in  a  quack’s  shop  win¬ 
dow — he  was  never  out  of  spirits  1  He 
was  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  name  was  on 
every  body’s  books,  always  excepting  the 
memorandum-books  of  those  who  wanted 
physicians.  Still  I  was  daily  turned  out, 
and  though  nobody  called  him  in,  he  w'as 
lobe  seen,  sitting  very  forward,  appa¬ 
rently  looking  over  notes  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  after  numerous  critical  cases 
and  eventful  consultations.  Our  own  case 
was  hopeless,  our  progress  was  arrested, 
an  execution  was  in  the  house,  servants 
met  with  their  deserts,  and  were  turned 
off,  goods  were  seized,  my  master  was 
knocked  up,  and  I  was  knocked  down  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

tJt  Again  my  beauties  blushed  for  awhile 
unseen  ;  but  I  was  new  painted,  and  like 
some  other  painted  personages,  looked,  at 
a  distance,  almost  as  good  as  new.  For¬ 
tunately  lor  me,  an  elderly  country  cu¬ 
rate,  just  at  this  period,  was  presented 
with  a  living,  and  the  new  incumbent 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  present 
his  fat  lady  and  his  thin  daughter  with  a 
leathern  convenience.  My  life  was  now 
a  rural  one,  and  for  ten  long  years,  no¬ 
thing  worth  recording  happened  to  me. 
Slowly  and  surely  did  I  creep  along  green 
lanes,  carried  the  respectable  trio  to  snug, 
early,  neighbourly  dinners,  and  was 
always  under  lock  and  key  before  twelve 
o’clock.  It  must  be  owned  I  began  to 
have  rather  an  old-fashioned  look  ;  my 
body  was  ridiculously  small,  and  the  rec¬ 
tor’s  thin  daughter,  the  bodkin,  or  rather 
packing-needle  of  the  party,  sat  more  for¬ 
ward,  and  on  a  smaller  space  than  bod¬ 
kins  do  now-a-days.  I  was  perched  up 
three  feet  higher  than  more  modern  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  my  two  lamps  began  to  look 
like  little  dark  lanterns.  But  my  obso¬ 


leteness  rendered  me  only  the  more  suited 
to  the  service  in  which  1  was  enlisted. 
Honest  Roger,  the  red-haired  coachman, 
would  have  looked  like  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  in  front  of  a  fashionable 
equipage  ;  and  Simon  the  footboy,  who 
slouched  at  my  back,  would  have  been 
mistaken  for  an  idle  urchin  surreptitiously 
enjoying  a  ride.  But  on  my  unsophisti¬ 
cated  dickey  and  footboard,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  Roger  and  Simon  were  in  their 
proper  places.  The  rector  died  ;  of  course 
he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  liv¬ 
ing,  it  passed  into  other  hands;  and  a 
clerical  income  being  (alas,  that  it  should 
be  so!)  no  inheritance,  his  relict,  sud¬ 
denly  plunged  in  widowhood  and  poverty, 
had  the  aggravated  misery  of  mourning 
for  a  dear  husband,  while  she  was  con¬ 
scious  that  the  luxuries  and  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  for  ever  snatched 
from  herself  and  her  child. 

“  Again  I  found  myself  in  London, 
but  my  beauty  was  gone,  I  had  lost  the 
activity  of  youth,  and  when  slowly  I 
chanced  to  creak  through  Long  Acre, 
Houlditch,  my  very  parent,  who  was 
standing  at  his  door  sending  forth  a  new¬ 
born  Britska,  glanced  at  me  scornfully, 
and  knew  me  not !  I  passed  on  heavily 
— I  thought  of  former  days  of  triumph, 
and  there  was  madness  in  the  thought — I 
became  a  crazy  vehicle !  straw  was 
thrust  into  my  inward  parts,  I  was  num¬ 
bered  among  the  fallen,- — yes,  I  was  now 
a  hackney-chariot,  and  my  number  was 
one  hundred  ! 

“  What  tongue  can  tell  the  degrada¬ 
tions  I  have  endured  !  The  persons  who 
familiarly  have  called  me,  the  wretches 
who  have  sat  in  me — never  can  this  be 
told.  Daily  I  take  my  stand  in  the  same 
vile  street,  and  nightly  am  I  driven  to  the 
minor  theatres — to  oyster  shops — to  des¬ 
peration  ! 

te  One  day,  when  empty  and  unoccu¬ 
pied,  I  was  hailed  by  two  police-officers, 
who  were  bearing  between  them  a  pri¬ 
soner,  It  was  the  seducer  of  my  second 
ill-fated  mistress:  a  first  crime  had  done 
its  usual  work,  it  had  prepared  the  mind 
for  a  second  and  a  worse  :  the  seducer 
had  done  a  deed  of  deepest  guilt,  and  I 
bore  him  one  stage  towards  the  gallows. 
Many  months  after,  a  female  called  me 
at  midnight :  she  was  decked  in  tattered 
finery,  and  what  with  fatigue  and  recent 
indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  she  was 
scarcely  sensible,  but  she  possessed  dim 
traces  of  past  beauty.  I  can  say  nothing 
more  of  her,  but  that  it  was  the  fugitive 
wife  whom  I  had  borne  to  Brighton  so 
many  years  ago.  No  words  of  mine 
could  paint  the  living  warning  that  I  be¬ 
held.  What  had  been  the  sorrows  of 
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unmerited  desertion  and  unkindness  sup¬ 
ported  by  conscious  rectitude,  compared 
■with  the  degraded  guilt,  the  hopeless  an¬ 
guish,  that  I  then  saw  ! 

“  I  regret  to  say,  I  was  last  month  nigh 
committing  manslaughter  ;  I  broke  down 
in  the  Strand,  and  dislocated  the  shoulder 
of  a  rich  old  maid.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  she  deserved  the  visitation,  for, 
as  she  stepped  into  me  in  Oxford  Street, 
she  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  neighbouring  pedestrians,  ‘  Dear 
me  !  how  dirty  !  I  never  was  in  a  hack¬ 
ney  conveyance  before  !’ — though  I  well 
remembered  having  been  favoured  with 
her  company  very  often.  A  medical 
man  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  fall ;  it  was  my  old  medical 
master.  He  set  the  shoulder,  and  so 
skilfully  did  he  manage  his  patient,  that 
he  is  about  to  be  married  to  the  rich  in¬ 
valid,  who  will  shoulder  him  into  prospe¬ 
rity  at  last. 

“  I  last  night  was  the  bearer  of  a  real 
party  of  pleasure  to  Astley’s  : — a  bride 
and  bridegroom,  with  the  mother  of  the 
bride.  It  was  the  widow  of  the  old  rec¬ 
tor,  whose  thin  daughter  (by  the  by  she 
is  fattening  fast,)  has  had  the  luck  to 
marry  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  well  to 
do  in  the  worid_” 

The  voice  suddenly  ceased  ! — I  awoke 
— the  door  was  opened,  the  steps  let 
down — 1  paid  the  coachman  double  the 
amount  of  his  fare,  and  in  future,  when¬ 
ever  I  stand  in  need  of  a  jarvey,  i  shall 
certainly  make  a  point  of  calling  for  num¬ 
ber  One  Hundred.  New  Mon. 


Oje  Boob. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

The  fate  of  this  formidable  hero,  when 
he  fell  by  treachery  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  (says  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  new 
History  of  Scotland)  iC  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  was  soon  decided  ;  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  refined  cruelty  and  torment 
which  attended  his  execution,  reflect  an 
indelible  slain  upon  the  character  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  and,  were  they  not  stated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  historians  themselves,  could  scarcely 
be  believed.  Having  been  carried  to 
London,  he  was  brought  with  great  pomp 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  arraigned 
ol  treason.  A  crown  of  laurel  was  in 
mockery  placed  on  his  head,  because 
Wallace  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  he 

deserved  to  wear  a  crown  in  that  hall. _ 

Sir  Peter  Miallorie,  the  king’s  justice, 
then  impeached  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
King  of  England,  as  having  burnt  the 
villages  and  abbeys,  stormed  the  castles, 
and  miserably  slain  and  tortured  the  liege 


subjects  of  his  master  the  king.  Wallace 
indignantly  and  truly  repelled  the  charge 
of  treason,  as  he  never  had  sworn  fealty 
to  Edward  ;  but  to  the  other  articles  of 
accusation  he  pleaded  no  defence  ;  they 
were  notorious,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  Discrowned  and  chained,  he 
was  now  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses 
through  the  streets,  to  the  foot  of  a  high 
gallows,  placed  at  the  elms  in  Smithfield. 
After  being  hanged,  but  not  to  death,  he 
was  cut  down  yet  breathing,  his  bowels 
taken  out,  and  burnt  before  his  face. 
His  head  was  then  struck  off,  and  his  body 
divided  into  four  quarters.  His  head  was 
placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge,  his 
right  arm  above  the  bridge  at  Newcastle, 
his  left  arm  was  sent  to  Berwick,  his  right 
foot  and  limb  to  Perth,  and  his  left  quar¬ 
ter  to  Aberdeen.  *  These,’  says  an  old 
English  historian,  ‘  were  the  trophies  of 
their  favourite  hero,  which  the  Scots  had 
now  to  contemplate,  instead  of  his  ban¬ 
ners  and  gonfanons,  which  they  had  once 
proudly  followed.’  But  he  might  have 
added,  that  they  were  trophies  far  more 
glorious  than  the  richest  banner  that  had 
ever  been  borne  before  him.” 


Composition  and  Punctuation  fami¬ 
liarly  explained  for  those  who  have 
neglected  the  study  of  Grammar,  by 
Justin  Brenan,  pp.  144.  Effingham 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

This  is  a  useful  little  book,  and  though 
we  dissent  from  its  author  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  found  of  great  practical 
utility.  We  may  justly  repeat, what  the 
old  poet  said  three  centuries  ago — 

“  Some  take  upon  them  translacions  to  wryte, 
Some  to  compyle  bokys  for  theyr  delyte  ; 

But  in  our  E^iglysh  tong  for  to  speke  playn, 

I  rede  but  of  few  have  taken  any  grete  payn.” 

And  truly  there  are  many  who  would 
blush  to  own  that  they  had  never  studied 
French,  while  they  would  at  the  same 
time  speak  and  write  the  most  barbarous 
English  ;  indeed  there  are  none  who,  (to 
use  Falstaff’s  words)  “ make  fritters 
of  the  king’s  English,”  so  often  as  your 
dabblers  in  languages. 

The  author  justly  disclaims  against 
long  sentences,  and  says,  this  is  the 
bane  of  ordinary  writing,  and,  until  we 
can  find  an  antidote,  we  may  despair  of 
being  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with 
common  patience.  Our  work,  whatever 
it  be,  is  soon  thrown  aside.  People  do 
not  like  to  wade  through  long-winded 
sentences — they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  connecting  their  various  members,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  the  sense.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  all  those  efforts  at  clear- 
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ness,  operate  as  fatally  as  obscurity,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  letter  or  law-document,  which 
our  interest  may  compel  us  to  read.” 

He  is  not,  however,  so  clear  upon  the 
the  subject  of  the  dash ,  which  we  shall 
always  consider  as  a  mark  of  slovenli¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  writer  who  uses 
,  it.  The  following-  observations  evince 
good  sense  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  author, 

“  You  can  never  expect  to  write  well, 
or  with  spirit,  if  you  have  a  poor  notion 
of  our  language.  Let  no  one  persuade 
you,  that  it  is  inferior  to  others,  in  every 
respect.  Our  little  conjugators  express 
the  most  minute  shades  and  distinctions 
—sometimes  to  a  nicety  that  even  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  with  all  their  pompous 
terminations,  cannot  approach.  Those 
classical  tongues,  and  all  others^  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say.  Will  I  give  John  the  horse? 
unless  they  turn  it  otherwise  by.  Are  you 
willing  that  I  should  give  ?  No  language 
in  the  world,  except  your  own,  has  the 
beautiful  and  singularly  expressive  shall” 

In  taking  leave  of  this  work  we  heart¬ 
ily  wish  it  the  success  it  deservedly 
merits.  Its  price  renders  it  attainable 
to  all  classes. 

COAL. 

On  the  authority  of  chronology,  this 
useful  and  necessary  mineral  was  first 
discovered  near  Newcastle,  in  the  year 
1234;  and  Stowe  observes  that  it  was 
first  used  in  London  in  the  reigh  of  Ed¬ 
ward  1.  ;  but,  says  he,  ((  the  smoke  was 
supposed  to  corrupt  the  air  so  much,  that 
he  forbade  the  use  of  coals  by  proclama¬ 
tion.”  N.N. 
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PREJUDICE  PERSONIFIED. 

For  the  Olio. 

Mr.  Jones,  an  English  gentleman,  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  at  Macao  in  China,  was 
introduced  to,  and  much  esteemed,  by  a 
Chinese  family  in  the  middle  rank  of  life. 
Their  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  enter¬ 
prising  spirit,  had  so  far  prevailed  over 
Chinese  prejudice,  as  to  obtain  from  his 
parents  permission  to  accompany  his 
friend  to  England,  where  he  hoped  to 
obtain  the  information  and  improvement 
he  so  anxiously  sought  to  acquire. — 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr, 
Jones  wished  to  make  a  present  of  his 
portraitto  a  fair  friend,  and  sent  for  an 
eminent  miniature  painter,  who  soon  pro¬ 
duced  what  was  generally  thought  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness.  During  the  progress  of 


the  picture,  the  artist  observed  that  the 
young  Chinese  (Ching  Fou)  had  paid 
the  most  marked  attention  to  his  perform¬ 
ance,  which  when  finished  he  inquired  of 
Ching  if  he  thought  it  like,  and  what,  in 
his  opinion,  would  improve  it?  After  a 
long  and  minute  examination,  Ching  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Vera  like  Massa  Jones,  but — 
Massa  Jones  is  no  black  on  one  side  of 
face ;  and  under  him  nose,  no  like  Massa 
dere.”  Most  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  fine  arts,  must  have  observed, 
with  regret,  that  the  Chinese  never  intro- 
duce  light  and  shade  into  their  otherwise 
clever  drawings.  Perspective  and  shadow 
seem  to  be  two  things  that  a  Chinese  artist 
never  saw  or  heard  of.  The  painter, 
willing  to  convince  Ching,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  convince  so  prejudiced  a  person, 
partially  closed  the  window,  and  requested 
his  late  sitter  to  again  take  his  place.  Then 
turning  to  Ching}  he  said,  ie  Do  you  not 
see  the  shade  in  the  side  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
face  ?”  After  considering  some  time, 
and  being  unable  to  deny  so  evident  a 
fact,  poor  Ching  evaded  it,  and  with  his 
accustomed  national  shrewdness,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Ah  !  Massa,  him  is  no  so  in 
my  country', — no  so  in  China.”  This 
was  an  argument  incontrovertible  to  an 
English  artist,  as  he  could  not  easily  visit 
China  to  prove  it,  and  no  words  he  could 
adduce  was  sufficiently  convincing  to  so 
prejudiced  a  person,  who  would  not  allow 
the  sun  to  cast  his  shadow  in  his  native 
land  the  same  as  in  England.  This  may 
fairly  be  called  prejudice  personified. 

GENEROUS  REASONING. 

The  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  re¬ 
presenting  to  him  the  necessity  there  was 
of  more  economy  in  his  household,  gave 
him  a  list  of  persons  whose  attendance 
was  superfluous.  The  Duke,  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  said,  “  It  is  true  I  can  do  without 
all  these  people,  but  have  you  asked  them 
if  they  can  do  without  me  ?”  j.w.b. 


ATHEISM. 

Atheism  was  first  taught  in  France  by 
Luciiio  Vanini,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman, 
who  was  Convicted  and  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  When  he  was  brought  out 
to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  pressed 
to  ask  pardon  of  God.  of  the  king,  and 
of  justice.  He  answered,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  God  ;  as  for  the  king, 
he  had  never  offended  him  ;  and  with 
respect  to  justice,  it  might  go  to  the  devil. 
His  tongue  was  first  cut  out,  and  then  his 
body  burned  to  ashes,  April  9th,  1629* 

N.N. 
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Wednesday7,  Nov.  25. 

St.  Catherine . —High  Water  11  m  after  2  Morn. — '29m  after  2  Aftern. 

St  Catherine. _ This  virgin  saint  was  tortured  and  beheaded  for  converting  fifty  heathen  phi¬ 

losophers,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxentius,  a.d.  305.  She  is  considered  the 
patroness  of  learned  men,  and  her  image  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of 
Christendom,  just  as  that  of  the  fabulous  Minerva  used  to  be  in  the  libraries  of  the 
ancients. 

Nov  25  1542 — On  this  dav  the  army  of  James  V.,  amounting  in  number  to  sixteen  thousand 
*  men,  led  by  his  detested  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  received  a  shameful  defeat  in 
the  vicinity  of  Solway  Moss.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  occasioned  by  the  Scottish 
nobles  suddenly  refusing  to  net  under  the  generalship  of  James’s  minion,  they 
rather  preferring  to  be  made  prisoners  than  fight  in  the  cause  of  a  monarch  who 
had  treated  them  with  contempt.  When  James,  who  was  only  twelve  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  heard  of  his  ill-success,  he  sank  into  a  settled  melancholy,  and 
soon  after  expired,  leaving  his  crown  and  hereditary  ill-fortune  to  the  elegant  and 
unfortunate  Mary,  then  just  born.  The  last  words  of  the  Scottish  King  were — 
“  By  fraud  or  force  my  poor  kingdom  will  fall  to  Henry  of  England.  It  came  by 
a  lass,  and  by  a  lass  it  will  go.” 

Thursday,  Nov.  26. 

St.  Peter. — Sun  rises  b\m  after  7— sets  9  m  after  4. 

St.  Peter. — Our  saint,  who  succeeded  Theonas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  300,  was 
eminent  for  his  virtues  and  for  his  great  talents  and  learning.  After  enduring  nu¬ 
merous  persecutions,  he  at  length  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  a.d.  811. 

Nov.  20,  1700.— One  of  the  most  terrible  tempests  ever  experienced  in  England  began  on  this 
day.  The  loss  occasioned  by  it  in  London  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  million 
sterling.  The  number  of  persons  drowned  in  the  floods  of  the  Thames  and  Severn, 
and  of  those  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  in  ships  blown  from  their  anchors  and 
no  more  heard  of,  has  beer,  computed  at  8,000.  Eddystone  Light-house  was  des¬ 
troyed,  and  within  it  the  ingenious  contriver  Winstanley,  and  the  people  who 
were  with  him.  Bishop  Kidder  and  his  lady  were  killed  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire. 
Multitudes  of  cattle  were  also  lost ;  in  one  level  alone,  15,000  sheep  were  drowned. 
In  short,  this  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and  devastating  tempests  recorded  in 
history  since  the  deluge. 

Friday,  Nov.  27. 

St.  Virgil ,  bishop  of  Satzburg,  died  a.d.  784. — High  Water  2  7m  af.  3  Mor. — 45m  af.  3  Aft. 

Nov.  27,  1783. — An  important  point  for  travellers  was  determined  on  this  day,  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  viz.  that  an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  keep  his  guests  in  security,  a 
verdict  being  given  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed  in  an  inn. 

Saturday,  Nov.  28. 

St.  Stephen  the  Younger. — Sun  rises  53  m  after  7 — sets  7  m  after  4. 

St.  Stephen. — Our  saint,  who  was  of  St.  Auxentius  Mount,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  the  sacrilegious  Iconoclasts,  in  the  year  7ri4. 

Nov.  28,  1530. — Expired  at  Leicester  Abbey,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Polydore  Virgil 
observes  of  the  fallen  favourite,  “  That  no  man  ever  rose  so  high  with  fewer  vir¬ 
tues;” — “Nor,”  says  Lord  Herbert,  “  fell  with  fewer  crimes  objected  to  him.” 
Wolsey  was  one  of  the  greatest  encouragers  of  learning  England  can  boast  of;  he 
founded  no  less  than  seven  lectureships  in  Oxford,  and  most  judiciously  chose  the 
readers.  His  other  steps  in  favour  of  learning  were  extensive,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  done  much  more,  had  he  not  fallen  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  King. 

Sunday,  Nov.  29. 

ADVENT  SUNDAY. 


Lessons  for  the  Day,  1  chap.  Isaiah  Morn. — 2  chap.  Isaiah  Even 

Sf.  Radbold,  bishop,  d.  a.d. 918. — Moon's  Last  Quar.  51  m  after  8  Morn 

Advent. — The  season  of  Advent,  in  early  times,  used  to  be  spent  in  some  extraordinary  devo” 
tion,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour.  The 
signification  of  the  word  is,  the  coming  unto,  or  approaching. 


Monday,  Nov.  30. 

High  Water  21  m  aft.  5  Morn. — 41m  aft .  5  Aftern. 

St.  Andrew,  died  a.d.  339. 

hov.  30,  Io54.—-Died 1  the  learned  and  erudite  John  Selden,  author  of  many  valuable  works. 

His  Titles  of  Honour ,  and  his  Table  Talk ,  are  performances  that  are  still  sought 
lor  with  avidity  tor  the  extensive  information  they  contain. 


Tuesday,  Dec.  1. 

n  Eligius ,  died  a.d.  fi59. — Sun  rises  b7m.  after  7 — sets  'Am  after  4. 

Dec.  1,  lt05.-— Fought  on  this  day  the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz,  between  the  French  and 
Austro-Prussian  armies.  The  combined  army,  in  this  sanguinary  battle,  was  so 
completely  defeated  by  the  French,  that  the  two  Emperors,  in  a  conference,  con¬ 
cluded  an  armistice,  with  a  view  to  treat  for  peace.  This  battle  dissolved  the  con¬ 
federacy  ot  the  princes  who  had  united  to  check  the  ambition  of  Napoleon. 
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See  page,  324. 
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Ellufitratrif  Article. 


HENKERWYSSEL’S  CHALLENGE. 

A  TALE  OF  DORDT. 

From  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller. 

I  have  never  been  in  Dordt ;  and  yet 
I  seem  to  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  all  its 
principal  features :  its  canals,  its  quays, 
its  quaint  old  cathedral,  and  formal  muni¬ 
cipal  edifices  ;  as  though  I  had  been  a 
resident,  there.  Most  especially  do  I 
know  an  old  narrow  house  near  the  bridge, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  great  canal ;  and 
it  is  to  this  that  my  first  visit  shall  be  paid, 
if  ever  1  sail  down  the  Maes.  It  is  as¬ 
serted,  on  competent  authority,  that  the 
Devil  is  to  be  seen  there,  at  stated 
periods. 

I  cannot  easily  say  how  the  first  com¬ 
munication  of  this  fact  consoled  and  re¬ 
freshed  me.  For  I  am  a  steady  believer 
in  the  faith  of  the  good,  old,  trustful  times; 
and  do  hold  as  gospel,  the  wholesome  his¬ 
tories  delivered  by  that  founder  of  our 
creed.  Dr.  Luther,  in  his  Tischreden,  or 
Table-talk,  arid  by  other  weighty  auilio- 

21—Vol.IV.  Y 


rities,  respecting  Satanic  incarnations ; — 
a  belief  sorely  combated  by  the  sceptical 
moderns.  I  will  relate  the  manner  of  my 
introduction  to  the  above  interesting  in¬ 
stance,  for  my  own  especial  oblectation, 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  my  fellow- 
believers  ;  if,  indeed,  there  yet  survive 
any  such. 

I  was  at  Boulogne  in  the  autumn  of 
17 — ;  living  in  a  retired  manner,  and 
not  mixing  much  with  the  members  of 
the  table  d'hote ;  the  rather,  that  my 
temper,  naturally  testy,  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  unusually  irritable  by  recent  vexa¬ 
tions.  There  was,  however,  one  of  the 
company,  a  middle  aged  Dutchman,  to¬ 
wards  whom  I  felt  strongly  attracted. 
He  was,  like  myself,  a  man  of  sparing 
conversation  and  solitary  habits,  and  an 
exemplary  smoker  withal.  But  what  en¬ 
tirely  won  my  heart,  was  his  profound 
conviction  of  the  authenticity  of  all  re¬ 
corded  narrations  of  ghosts,—  fire,  water, 
and  land  spirits,  and  of  the  bodily  pre¬ 
sence  of  Beelzebub, — not  to  speak  of 
witches,  mermaids,  and  wild  huntsmen. 
This  I  discovered  by  chance.  Walking 
one  evening  on  the  Boulevards,  I  ob- 
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served  him  sealed,  with  his  never-failing’ 
pipe,  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a  promi¬ 
sing  looking  volume.  1  ventured,  upon 
the  strength  of  a  slight  acquaintance,  to 
enquire  the  subject  of  his  studies,  and  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  worthy  man 
was  a  reader,  and  a  believer,  of  that  pre¬ 
cious  ancient,  Gervasius  Tilburiensis. 
We  were  friends  in  an  instant.  Before 
five  minutes  had  elapsed,  we  were  deeply 
engaged  in  reciprocal  lamentations  over 
the  extinction  of  the  pious  creed,  so  wor¬ 
thily  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  chronicler  ;  accompanied  with  pen¬ 
sive  exhalations  from  our  meerschaums 

“  Woeful  it  is,  truly  :  though  nots,  in¬ 
deed,  surprising,”  said  I,  “  for  this  in¬ 
credulous  age  rejects  the  evidence  of  past 
worthies,  and  insists,  presumptuously, 
upon  ocular  proof.” 

“  It  is  not  proof  they  lack,”  ejaculated 
my  companion,  “  they  would  dispute 
facts  as  notorious  as  the  Reformation  ; 
ay,  were  they  to  happen  under  their  very 
eyes.” 

“  Alas,  worthy  sir,  even  these  are 
no  longer  afforded  us  : — the  spirit  of  un¬ 
belief  has  laid  all  others — the  very  exis¬ 


tence  of  Lucifer  himself  is  dohbtedin  these 
perilous  limes  1” 

“  Say  you  so?”  replied  my  Dutch 
friend,  with  extraordinary  vivacity,-— 
“  what,  when  he  hath  been  abroad  like 
a  raging  lion  ; — and  there  are  yet  liv¬ 
ing  those  who  have  seen  him  in  bodily 
presence  ?” 

ce  How — where — when  ?”  I  eagerly 
enquired — and  the  old  gentleman,  knock¬ 
ing  the  ashes  out  of  his  fourth  pipe,  in¬ 
dulged  my  curiosity  with  the  following 
narrative,  ere  he  ventured  to  replenish 
it. 

“  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  one  Hans 
Henkerwyssel,  a  stranger,  arrived  in  my 
native  city  of  Dordt,  and  bought  a  fair 
house  overlooking  the  Great  Canal,  over 
against  the  hanging  Bridge.  He  was 
middle-aged  and  robust,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  a  sea- faring  mqn  ;  while,  from 
the  situation  of  his  purchase,  and  the 
manner  of  his  living,  he  was  conjectured 
to  have  wealth.  He  soon  made  himself 
acquaintances  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
they  were  principally  amongst  the  wilder 
and  more  dissolute  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
indeed,  the  violence  of  his  manners,  and 
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his  habits  of  profane  and  irreverent  com- 
munication,  deterred  "rave  and  cautious 
people  from  his  society.  And  there  were 
noised  abroad,  from  what  source  it  were 
hard  to  say,  rumours  of  an  evil  nature 
respecting  his  former  life  arid  conversa¬ 
tion  ; — as  though  he  had  been  a  pirate — 
or  rover — with  other  tales  of  like  sort. 
We  are,  however,  an  industrious  people, 
and  do  not  much  perplex  ourselves  with 
the  affairs  of  our  neighbours  ;  so  that 
Mynheer  Henkerwyssel  lived,  after  his 
fashion,  unmolested,  and  ere  long,  almost 
unnoticed.  Now,  you  must  know, 
worthy  sir,  that  Hans  was  a  remarkable 
smoker,  (the  best  gifts  may  be  unworthily 
bestowed)  and  took  no  small  pride  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  number  of  pipes,  all  those 
whom  he  had  collected  around  him,  in  a 
sort  of  club,  at  the  tavern,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Three  Blue  Sausages,  on  the 
Boom  Quay  ;  although  some  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  themselves  renowned  for 
their  devotion  to  that  pleasant  herb,  to¬ 
bacco.  You  will,  therefore,  conceive 
that  pre-eminence  in  so  weighty  a  matter 
of  reputation  was  not  conceded  to  him 
without  some  struggle.  All  his  compe¬ 
titors  were  however  silenced,  at  last, 
saving  one  sturdy  old  schiffer,  by  name 
Peter  Van  Funk,  captain  and  owner  of 
the  stately  and  broad-bottomed  galliot  Die 
Juffrow  Bomsterwyk,  engaged  in  trading 
between  Holland  and  the  Straits.  The 
latter  insisted  upon  a  solemn  trial  of  their 
respective  powers,  which  Hans  readily 
agreed  to.  The  two  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  pipes,  Oronooko,  and  Schie¬ 
dam  ;  and  locked  themselves  up  in  a  room 
in  the  tavern  above-mentioned  ;  ’■with  the 
understanding,  that  he  who  first  gave  in, 
should  unclose  the  door  and  announce 
his  defeat.  It  was  six  of  the  evening  when 
they  began,  and  those  who  were  parties 
to  th$  trial  awaited  the  result  in  vain, 
until  midnight  compelled  them  to  depart. 

“On^the  following  morning,  thev 
found  the  doors  still  closed  ;  nor  did  they 
open  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  while 
so  earnest  were  the  efforts  of  Hans  and 
Iris  antagonist,  that  the  magistrates  twice 
sent  to  inquire  if  any  thing  was  amiss, 
that  so  much  smoke  issued  from  Nicholas 
Verboom’s  stove.  At  eleven  the  same 
evening,  the  bystanders  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  the  door  was  broken 
open.  '  So  soon  as  the  dense  atmosphere 
of  the  room  was  sufficiently  cleared  by 
means' of  bellows  and  other  expedients, 
to  allow  objects  therein  to  be  discernible, 
the  issue  of  the  contest  became  apparent 
enough.  Hans, though  seemingly  uncon¬ 
scious,  was  still  erect  in  his  seat,  and 
stoutly  plying  the  last  of  all  the  pipes, 
which  had  been  left  with  them  to  the  num¬ 


ber  of  six  hundred;  whereas  Van  Funk 
was  taken  up  insensible  from  the  floor. 
How  long  be  had  lain  there  was  not  to  be 
discovered  ;  as  he  never  spoke  more,  and 
expired  shortly  afterwards.  This  signal 
victory  established  Mynheer  Henken- 
wyssei’s  pretensions ;  and  he  subsequent¬ 
ly,  at  different  times  testified  an  unbound¬ 
ed  exultation  thereupon  ;  truly,  an  un¬ 
christian  one,  considering  the  melancholy 
issue  to  the  unfortunate  Van  Funk.  One 
evening,  in  particular,  when  alluding  to 
it  in  the  presence  of  sundry  compotators, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  Devil 
himself  to  surpass  him  in  Iris  favourite 
occupation  ;  an  ill-advised  boast,  seeing 
that  the  latter  may  be  said,  as  it  were,  to 
live  in  smoke  all  his  days.  And  there¬ 
with  he  uttered  many  strange  and  fearful 
sayings,  which  1  have  heard,  but  will  not 
repeat.  4  Have  a  care,  Bruder  Hans,’ 
said  one  of  his  comrades,  who,  although 
rude,  were  astounded  at  his  extravagant 
words,  4  it  is  said  that  such  jests  as  these 
are  sometimes  recorded  !’  4  Thou  art  an 

ass,  and  a  white-livered  one,  Claus  Oden- 
kel,’  replied  Hans,  4  the  Devil  knows 
me  belter,  he  will  try  his  hand  on  easier 
game,  and  so  will  I  tell  him  one  day  ;’ 
with  several,  unholy  imprecations,  which 
no  one  cared  to  answer,  but  which  were 
recollected  afterwards.  Some  years,  how¬ 
ever,  passed  away  ;  and  the  thing  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

“  Now  Henkerwyssel  was,  as  you  may 
believe,  a  man  who  cared  neither  for 
priest  nor  prayer-book  ; — be  bad  more 
than  once  evilly  entreated  the  Sacristan, 
who  came  to  solicit  the  customary  offer¬ 
ing  at  Christmas ;  and  had  emptied  a 
bowl  of  punch  upon  the  wig  of  worthy 
Doctor  Vandegger,  when  he  called  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  him  upon  his  habits  of 
profane  talking.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
great  wonder  and  some  fear  that  the  good 
man  received,  one  cold  November  morn¬ 
ing,  an  eager  entreaty  from  Hans’  only 
domestic,  that  he  would  come  to  her  mas¬ 
ter  without  loss  of  time.  4  But,  my 
worthy  woman,’  exclaimed  the  divine, 
from  the  window,  4  what  can  I  do  for 
your  master, — will  not  the  affair  rest  for 
a  matter  of  two.  hours  ?  it  lacks  full  so 
much  of  m'ne  accustomed  hour  of  upris¬ 
ing.’  4  Alack,  your  reverence,  1  wot 
not  what  is  the  matter ; — there  have  been 
such  noises  in  his  chamber  all  night  as 
have  well  nigh  crazed  me  with  fear  ;  and 
there  has  been  a  strange  man  silting  with 
Mynheer — though  how  he  entered,  the 
Lord  alone  knows  ;  sure  am  I,  that  he 
came  not  in  at  the  door,  nor  in  any  Chris¬ 
tian  fashion  !  —  for  the  love  of  goodness, 
vour  reverence,  come  down  without 
delay — it  is  a  case  requiring  a  weight  of 
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divinity  to  master,  for  such  cries  as  Myn¬ 
heer  hath  uttered  these  two  hours  past  are 
not  like  the  sounds  of  any  earthly  evil  !” 

_ Upon  this,  the  good  divine  arose  as 

speedily  as  his  bulk  would  allow,  and 
proceeded  to  Henkerwyssel’s  house.  All 
was  silent  as  he  ascended  the  staircase  ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  alarmed  lest  his  in¬ 
trusion  might  be  resented  by  so  violent  a 
man  as  Hans,  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
servant  had  been  needlessly  frightened  by 
the  uproar  of  some  nocturnal  debauch. 
However,  at  her  pressing  instances,  he 
opened  the  chamber-door.  There  were 
truly  two  persons  in  the  apartment.  The 
master  of  the  house  was  sitting  upright; 
as  usual,  with  his  pipe  between  his  lips, 
but  they  were  withered  into  a  ghastly  ex¬ 
pression  ;  his  eyes,  which  were  wide  open , 
were  staring  and  glassy — the  man  was 
plainly  dead.  At  his  side  sat  a  little  old 
man,  dressed  in  grey,  with  large  bright 
eyes,  and  a  smile,  which,  it  [seemed  to 
the  divine,  had  something  inexpressibly 
fearful  in  it,  upon  his  shrivelled  brown 
face.  He  arose,  however,  and  saluted 
the  Doctor  courteously. 

“  ‘  Good  morrow,  MynheerVandegger, 
pity,  that  you  have  left  a  warm  bed  upon 
a  fool’s  errand  ;  you  are  too  late,  friend 
Hans  has,  as  you  see,  departed,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  !’ 

“  The  divine  felt  a  strange  fear  creeping 
over  him  ;  but  replied,  as  boldly  as  he 
might,  ‘  How  died  this  unhappy  man  ? 

■ — why  have  you  not  called  earlier  for 
assistance  V  « 

“  The  little  old  man  laughed  bitterly. 

*  Faith,  your  reverence,  I  have  done 
passing  well  without  any  help;  my  old 
friend  must  needs  smoke  with  me,  and 
you  see  he  is  taking  a  nap  after  it. — ■ 
Have  you  any  commands  for  him  when 
he  awakes  ?  Stay,  you  shall  not  lack 
a  whiff'  this  raw  morning,’  taking  from 
his  lips  the  pipe  and  putting  it  into  the 
Doctor’s  hand.  His  fingers  mechanically 
closed  upon  it,  but  he  relaxed  his  grasp 
in  an  instant  with  a  cry  of  pain — it  was 
scorching  hot !  The  little  man  laughed 
a  second  time.  (  Your  reverence,  it 
seems,  does  not  like  my  pipe  as  well  as 
Bruder  Hans — once  more,  any  com¬ 
mands?  I  shall  be  with  him  as  soon 
as  he  awakes.’  Poor  Vandegger  now 
groaned  and  gasped  for  breath  ;  and  had 
barely  spirit  enough  left  to  stammer  out, 

f  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir - the 

wretched  man  is  dead  1’ 

c‘  The  old  man  coolly  replied,  c  It  is 
quite  simple;’  making  a  significant  ges¬ 
ture  with  his  finger  downwards,  f  per¬ 
haps,  however,  your  reverence  will  wait 
until  you  meet  him  there.  I  have  no 
objection.’  This  was  too  much  for  the 


affrighted  Dominie,  he  turned  round  and 
rushed  headlong  down  stairs,  while  the 
same  dreadful  laugh,  sounding  behind 
him  for  a  third  time,  added  wings  to  his 
speed.  When  the  neighbours  entered  the 
house  in  the  morning,  no  trace  was  seen 
either  of  the  body  of  Hans,  or  of  his 
stranger  guest — only  there  was  found  in 
the  room  where  he  had  last  been,  a  pipe 
of  a  curious  construction,  and  a  heap  of 
ashes. 

“  The  house  has  since  been  untenanted  ; 
no  one  dares  to  inhabit  it  ;  and  grave 
and  goodly  men  have  averred  that,  once 
every  year,  on  the  same  night  that  Hans 
died,  or  whenever  a  vessel  from  Virginia 
is  wrecked  cm  the  perilous  sands  at  Goree, 
a  light  appears  in  the  windows  of  Hen- 
kerwyssel’s  chamber,  and  there  may  be 
seen  the  little  old  man  and  Hans  smoking 
together,  from  ten  of  the  night,  until  the 
first  cock-crowing — I /have  myself  seen 
the  light  more  than  once.”  Here  my 
narrator  paused  ;  and,  lighting  his  pipe, 
puffed  away  in  meditative  silence. 

I  was  overjoyed  with  this  veracious 
history  ;  and,  in  subsequent  interviews 
with  the  worthy  Dutchman,  obtained  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  respecting  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  and  many  inter¬ 
esting  details  relative  to  his  native  city.  I 
will  certainly  visit  it  the  first  possible  op¬ 
portunity. 

Sept.  16,  17—. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Dordt.  It  was  on  a  fine  spring 
morning  that  the  packet  boat  which  brought 
me  from  Rotterdam  entered  the  harbour; 
it  was  also  market-day,  and  the  numerous 
boats  of  the  country  people,  laden  with 
provisions,  the  bustle  upon  the  quays, 
and  the  arrival  of  several  vessels  from 
foreign  voyages,  gave  uncommon  liveli¬ 
ness  to  the  scene.  But  this  attracted  me 
not.  Mv  first  care,  on  landing,  was  to 
visit  this  house,  already  well  known,  by 
description,  as  the  scene  of  the  foregoing 
narrative.  It  is  indeed  standing  ;  but, 
alas,  for  my  disappointment !  I  found  it 
occupied  by  a  thriving  dealer  in  marine 
stores,  who  had  never  heard  of  Hans  and 
his  guest  ;  and  who  did  not  believe  one 
word  of  the  whole  story  respecting  them, 
which  1  was  at  the  pains  of  relating  to 
him  tout  du  long.  I  am  a  mortified  and 
ill-used  man,  and  will  never  put  faith  in 
Dutchman  more.  Winter's  Wreath .* 


The  richer  you  are,  the  more  calmly 
you  bear  the  reproach  of  poverty  ;  the 
more  genius  you  have,  the  more  easily 
you  bear  the  imputation  of  mediocrity. 

*  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co. 
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ST.  PETER’S,  AT  ROME. 


How  holy  is  devotion  ! 

How  solemn  is  th’  effect  that  enters  through 
The  vision  in  this  temple,  where  the  heart 
Can  pour  the  fulness  of  its  vessels;  faith 
In  secret  bear  the  flow  of  thought,  and  peace 
Pervade  the  intercourse  with  Heav’n.  How 
grand 

The  light  and  shade  I  with  what  serenity 
The  cloisters  stand,  reflecting  through  the 
aisles 

In  still  communion  with  the  spacious  floor. 
Arches,  majestic,  stretch  their  curious  limbs 
And  open  avenues  for  sound.  So  sweet 
The  contrite  pray’r  is  utter’d  at  the  tomb, 

Not  echo  eyen  whispers  :  motionless 

Each  object  keeps,  as  waiting,  breathless,  for 

Jehovah’s  blessing.  P.  R.  J. 


VILLAGE  OF  THIERS. 


A  thin  mist  lingering  on  the  mountain’s  green, 
A  silvery  whiteness  on  the  houses,  mills 
And  factories.  Morning’s  summer  sunshine, 
like 

Young  beauty’s  virgin  features  when  she 
smiles,  s 

Gives  radiant  sweetness,  life  and  happiness, 
To  all  it  wakens.  On  the  topmost  height 
St.  John’s,  a  sacred  beacon,  stands  and  seems 
Interpreter  ’twixt  earth  and  sky.  A  bridge. 
With  time-worn  looks,  unites  the  lands.  A 
stream. 

Of  glassy  clearness,  creeps  its  noiseless  way 
Downward  o’er  granites,  pebbles,  gems  and 
sands, 

Like  silent  merit  to  eternity. 

An  old  man  near  his  dwelling’s  open  door 
Sits  shadowless  and  voiceless  in  the  sun  ; 
Behind  him,  with  their  likeness  on  the  wall, 
His  poles  are  leaning.  Farther  down,  beside 
The  fair  Duroile,  a  flush  of  smoke  ascends 
Among  the  vernal  branches  of  the  trees  : 

The  painter’s  eye  can  see,  the  poet’s  mind 
Imagine,  by  the  outward  scenes,  theue  dwell 
Within  these  heritages,  hearts  alive 
To  all  the  dear  humanities  of  Love.  P.  R.  J. 


.THE  VANE. 

For  the  Olio. 

Forma  insuper  Galli  insidit,  Turribus  al- 
tioribus  Ecclesiarum  ac  Eastrorum  ;  rostrum 
suum  contra  ventum  semper  vertit. 

Nicholas  Upton. 


One  time  she  commandcl  me  to  challenge 
the  famous  Giantess  of  Seville  called  Giralda, 
who  Is  so  stout  and  Btrong,  as  being  made  of 
brass, — aud,  without  stirring  from  the  place, 
is  the  most  changeable  and  unsteady  woman 
in  the  world.  Don  Quixotk. 

I  will  confess  myself  to  be  a  strong- 
admirer  of  those  much  abused  articles  of 
use  and  ornament,  styled  weathercocks. 
Their  beauty,  their  services,  their  high 
and  unquestioned  antiquity,  not  to  say 
their  exalted  station,  have  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  deserving  of  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  become  a  reproachful  proverb 
of  unsteadiness  and  tergiversation.  The 


court  parasite,  in  all  his  time-serving 
tricks,  the  thrice  false  beauty,  whose  per¬ 
juries  have  ruined  her  devoted  followers 
— the  traitor  friend,  whose  performance 
ever  veers  from  his  promise, — have  all  in 
turn  received  for  their  badge  and  emblem, 
the  gay,  the  glittering,  and  the  lofty 
Weathercock  ;  and  the  association  is  so 
strong,  that  we  never  look  at  that  ancient 
and  glorious  metallic  ensign,  waving  and 
flashing  in  the  sunny  sky,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  Falsehood  and  Caprice  ! 

Let  me  venture  to  endeavour  coupling 
it  with  other  ideas  than  those  of  obloquy. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Weathercock 
forms  no  mean  claim  to  respect  among 
such  worshippers  of  antiquity  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  produces.  The  Temple  of  the 
Eight  Winds,  at  Athens,  an  octagon  tower, 
with  four  porches  of  gorgeous  marble, 
derived  its  most  graceful  ornament  from 
the  brazen  Triton  on  its  pyramidical  sum¬ 
mit,  that,  with  one  hand,  gathered  up  his 
twisted  and  two-fold  tail,  so  as  to  form  a 
vane  of  inimitable  elegance,  while  with 
a  sceptre  in  the  other  outstretched,  he 
pointed,  as  they  bade  to  the  eight  different 
winds,  whose  effigies  were  boldly  sculp¬ 
tured  on  the  frieze  below.  x 

Rome,  too,  delighted  in  this  splendid 
and  useful  instrument, — as  the  great  Ane¬ 
moscope,  found  near  the  Appian  Way, 
demonstrates.  And  at  Constantinople, 
when  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  followed  in  the  Imperial  wake,  from 
the  gardens  of  yellow  Tiber,  to^he  thun¬ 
dering  shores  of  the  Propontis, — the  wea¬ 
thercock,  soaring  from  pinnacle  and  dome, 
trembled  in  the  odorous  swell  from  the 
rose-borders,  or  glittered  through  the 
groves  of  citron  and  myrtle.  Such  was 
that  lovely  female  figure,  mentioned  by 
Du  Cange,  which,  from  the  apex  of  a 
magnificent  brazen  obelisk,  vibrated  to 
the  slightest  impulse  of  the  air, — her  title 
e<  The  Handmaid  of  the  Winds.” 

In  the  middle  ages,  Weathercocks 
were  things  of  price,  tokens  of  rank,  and 
badges  of  honourable  distinction.  The 
Norman  Baron  would  have  deemed  the 
broad  towers  and  gorgeous  chambers  of 
his  chateau  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
indicators  of  his  rank,  unless  a  hundred 
golden  vanes  from  turret  to  rampart,  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  distant  traveller  the  coni- 
zance  of  the  Castle’s  Seigneur,  through 
whose  dusky  domain  of  forest  they  light¬ 
ened  from  the  grey  parapet.  The  peerless 
Paladin,  when,  retiring  from  the  glorious 
toils  of  war,  he  prepared  a  palace  for  his 
honourable  rest,  bore  to  the  artificer  his 
blazoned  banner,  bade  him  copy  it  in 
metal,  and  claimed  to  plant  on  his  sig- 
norial  turrets  the  gilded  resemblance  of 
that  standard  he  had  been  the  first  to  fix 
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on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  The  En- 
guar  rands  and  Rolands,  the  Montmoi  en¬ 
tries  and  De  Courcies  of  the  day,  deemed 
the  Vane  among  the  proudest  of  patrician 
and  chivalric  insignia — and  the  various 
grades  of  precedency  were  anciently  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Weathercocks  they  were 
severally  privileged  to  use. 

The  Banner,  the  Guidon,  the  Gonfan- 
non,  the  Banderole,  the  Pennon,  (what¬ 
ever  were  the  form  of  the  warrior’s  stan¬ 
dard,)  blazed  in  metallic  lustre  to  the 
winds,  bloodless  imitations  of  those  trium¬ 
phant  ensigns,  that  wer e* crimsoned  in 
blood,  to  achieve  them. 

Hospinian,  in  his  Treatise  ff  De  Tem- 
plis,”  speaking  of  the  use  of  Weather¬ 
cocks,  calls  it —  , 

41  Consuetudojam  olim  exorta,  et  multis  jam 
eeeculis  observatu.” 

With  us,  a  Cock  was  the  most  common 
pattern,  placed  on  steeples,  says  Clark,  to 
remind  the  rector  of  vigilance. 

Gough  goes  still  further  to  exalt  the 
honour  of  the  vane,  for  he  tells  ys  that 
St.  Leonard’s  Church,  Winchelsea,  was 
furnished  with  an  image  of  that  saint  with 
a  vane  in  histhand,  which  they  who  washed 
for  a  fair  wind  set  to  the  desired  point, 
and  made  a  handsome  offering.  And  the 
huge  Moorish  belfry  of  the  Seville  Mins¬ 
ter  alluded  to  in  the  motto,  (a  tovVer  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  fifty 
square,  and  with  a  winding  staircase  so 
easy  and Tvide  as  to  admit  of  two  horse¬ 
men  riding  abreast  above  half-way  up,) 
reared  its  prodigious  Weathercock,  the 
Giantess  Giralda,  far  above  the  edifices 
and  groves  of  the  city. 

In  our  ancient  manors  and  castles,  the 
armorial  crest  or  supporters  of  the  family 
stood  in  the  same  degree  as  the  banners 
of  the  French  nobility,  and  accordingly, 
every  gable  and  turret  of  the  reverend 
mansion  was  crowned  with  some  heraldic 
symbol  marshalled  in  bright  multitudes, 
which  every  one  recognised  as  the  family 
cognizance.  So  much  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  Weathercock.  What  have  we  to 
say  for  iis  beauties  ?  Simply  that  if  ever 
the  graceful  and  the  sublime,  the  solemn 
and  the  sportive,  the  gay  and  the  grand, 
were  blended  in  one  object,  that  one  is — 
the  Weathercock  I  I  speak  not  merely  of 
its  brilliant  metals,  (though  it  has  known 
the  brightest,-- has  flamed  in  the  golden 
hue  that  rivalled  the  neighbouring  Sun- 
whitened  in  the  virgin  plating  of  silver, 
and  bickered  in  the  swarthy  red  of  the 
fierce  copper)  : — nor  do  I  insist  upon  its 
gorgeous  colouring , — though  manv  a 
rainbow  die  has  the  ambitious  artist  be¬ 
stowed,  when  meaner  ore,  or  even  wood , 


composed  the  Weathercock  : — but,  I  al¬ 
lude  princip  illy  to  the  figures  it  has  thought 
fit  to  assume, — the  Phantasmagoria  of 
shapes,  through  which  it  has  run  its  ca¬ 
pricious  course.  A  sea  god,  with  match¬ 
less  majesty  of  tail, — a  maiden,  with 
streaming  locks  and  floating  robes,— a 
magician,  with  wand  of  power, — a  saint, 
with  book  and  crosier, — a  knightly  barb 
at  full  speed, — a  dragon,  forth  starling 
many  a  burnished  fold,  till  the  monster 
seems  to  hiss, — a  hippogrvph,  as  he  pur¬ 
sues  the  Arimaspian, — and  ten  thousand 
otheis,  impossible  to  name  !  Note  them 
well  in  their  various  situations,  and  say 
if  they  do  not  combine  in  themselves  all 
the  qualities  I  have  predicated  of  them. 
How  pleasantly  does  an  old  poet  intro¬ 
duce  them  in  this  their  towered  state — 

The  little  turrets  with  images  of  gold 
About  were  set,  which. with  the  Wind  aye 
moved, 

With  fair  device,  that  I  did  well  behold, 

About  the  tower  in  sundry  wise  they  hoved, 
With  goodly  pipes  in  their  mouths  y  tuned 
That  with  the  wind  they  pided  a  dance. 
Yclept  Amour  de  la  Hault  Pleasauuce. 

Hawes  Tower  of  Doctrine. 

Behold  the  hoary  Minster — mass  im¬ 
mense  1  its  enormous  towers,  heavy  in 
their  grandeur,,  upholding  their  august 
weight  over  the  old  groves  that  complete¬ 
ly  overbower  the  dim  arcades  of  nave  and 
choir  !  1  he  sun  seems  loo  bright ,  the 

sky  too  blue  for  their  profound  melan¬ 
choly  ! — when,  lo  !  on  their  broad  and 
lofty  brows  sparkles  a  coronet  of  restless 
splendour — pinnacle  and  battlement  be¬ 
gemmed  with  little  golden  spears  and 
banneroles,  that,  shooting  upwards,  at 
regular  intervals,  expand  their  lacquered 
pomps  to  sun  and  wind.  No  gloom  nor 
murky  stale  for  them  ! — they  wheel,  and 
flash,  and  glimmer — and  weave  an  exult¬ 
ing  dance  to  the  gales,  like  the  beaded 
sparkles  of  Champagne,  mounting  into, 
and  exhilarating  the  philosopher’s  head, 
shining  over  all  his  sad  solemnity,  and 
dividing,  with  brilliant  flight,  his  staid 
sobriety.  Or  see  the  pavilion,  whose 
painted  roof  arches  over  a  magnificent 
pavement, — whose  raiment  is  the  sunless 
grove,  or  coloured  parterre,  whose  music 
is  the  sighing  breeze,  or  singing  fountain. 
Mark  where  its  airy  cupola  swells  up  amid 
the  cypress  and  orange  trees ; — how  daz¬ 
zling  is  the  contrast  between  the  sad  ver¬ 
dure  and  the  splendid  Vane  that  springs 
above  them  all,  indicating,  by  its  soft 
tremble,  that  the  evening  gale  has  arisen, 
and,  by  its  lingering  glimmer,  that  the 
sun  is  going  down.  From  her  green  and 
golden  lattice,  the  maiden  hails  the  soft 
signal  as  her  polar  star,  and  her  lover, 
greeting  her  by  the  pleached  alley, 
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proves  that  the  Weathercock  was  neither 
false  nor  idle  1 

Or  if,  on  some  dog-star  day,  you  have 
loitered  into  the  riek-yard,  that  goodly 
area  surrounded  with  old  umbrageous  elm- 
trees, —as  you  lie  in  luxurious  sloth  under 
some  shady  ancient,  listening  to  the  pitter 
of  the  grasshopper,  and  uninterrupted  hum 
of  the  tired  bee  (for  other  sound  is  none), 
as  you  quaff  the  delicious  odour  of  the 
newly  gathered  meadow-stores,  and  the 
spicy  richness  of  the  waxy  woodbine,— 
and  while  you  compare  the  deep  crimson 
bells  of  the  foxglove  with  the  chastened 
amber  of  the  sweating  ricks  that  shelter 
them,  you  may  cast  your  eye  to  that 
small  square  dome  of  lattice  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  granary,  for  you  can  just 
see  it  emerging  from  the  breathless  depth 
of  foliage  that  encircles  it. 

Springing  from  its  central  knosp,  and 
with  four  horizontal  rods,  dividing  the 
sky  like  the  staff  of  the  Roman  augur, 
and  holding  out  the  mystic  letters  N.  E. 
W.  S. — the  Weathercock  of  ruddy  cop¬ 
per  ;  a  gallant  cock,  plumed  and  crested, 
the  very  image  of  Mars’  bird,  reigns  in 
moveless  pomp,  the  paramount  of  the 
glowing  spire — the  steaming  haystacks — . 
the  silent  granaries — and  the  superb  old 
trees  amid  which  it  discloses  its  tranquil 
radiance. 

“  Observing,”  says  Corbyn,  in  his 
diary,  e(  every  tall  tree  to  have  a  Wea¬ 
thercock  on  the  top  bough,  and  some 
trees  half-a-dozen,  I 'learned,  that  on  a 
certain  holiday,  the  farmers  feast  their 
servants,  at  which  solemnity  they  set  up 
these  cocks  in  a  kind  of  triumph.” 

Thus  the  very  peasants  assign  a  certain 
pomp  and  importance  to  the  Vane. 

To  be  continued. 


RETROSPECTION 
In  the  manner  of  the  old  Dramatists. 
For  the  Olio. 


Yeares  maye  roll  on,  butte  yette  thy  faille 
forme 

From  thys  fonde  hearte  will  neverre  bee 
effacedde, 

Though  frostie  age  hath  silvered  o'er  this 
hedde, 

Aade  the  hoide  voice  of  lustye  manhoode 

Hath  dwiudledde  to  a  pypynge  treble, 

Stille  busye  memorie  telles  mee  what  thou 
werte.  . 

O  thou  werte  faire,  indeede,  ande  passynge 
sweete 

Was  toe  myne  eare  the  musycke  of  thye  voice, 

Even  as  the  lute  or  rebeckes  sounde 

Whanne  touchedde  bye  skyllful  mynstrels 
hande : 

Peircynge,  1  weene,  the  lustre  of  thyne’ete, 

Bryghte  as,  the  tassel  gentles,  yet  more 
mylde- — 


Where  arte  thou  now  ?  where  is  thye  merrie 
laugh  ? 

Whose  sounde  woulde  drive  dalle  melancholle 
and  her  troope 

Back©  to  her  gloomie  dwellynge  J  Where 
Is  thye  smyle,  more  gratefulle  to  mye  syghte 
Thanne  are  the  sonues  fyrste  beames  untoe 
The  eye  of  wearie  traveller,  ordistante  lande 
Toe  th’  expectante  gaze  o’  th’  hardie  shypp© 
menne  ? 

Gone,  gone;  alle  have  left  mee,  aile 
Have  fledde  to  bryghter  realmes,  where  griefe 
ande  care 

Ande  the  worldes  vanities  will  bee  for  aye 
unknowne! —  ALPHA. 


THE  WAITS  ~ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 


The  waits,  ma’am,  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

waiting  on  you.  G.  Cruilcshank. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Was  it  ever  your  ili-fortune  to  sojourn 
for  a  week  in  Fleet-street  ?  If  it  has  been, 
all  that  I  am  about  to  say  will  not  be  ut¬ 
tered  in  vain  and  if  you  are  not  able  to 
point  out  any  means  of  relief,  I  shall  at 
least  be  consoled  with  the  idea,  that  I 
have  moved  one  to  sympathize  with  me. 
My  name,  sir,  is  Fungus  ;  I  am  a  tobac¬ 
conist,  and,  though  I  say  it,  my  wife  is  as 
pretty  a  woman,  and  my  children  as  gen¬ 
teel  as  any  of  my  neighbours  to  the  right 
or  left,  fdrty  doors  off,  either  way.  But 
you  know  what  the  proverb  says  of  self- 
praise,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  take  up 
your  time  by  any  attempt  to  convince  you 
of  my  respectability.  The  nuisance  of 
which  I  have  to  complain  is  denominated 
(C  The  Waits,” — £  set  of  strolling  vaga¬ 
bonds,  who  wake  honest  people  from 
their  slumbers  at  this  season  of  the  year 
with  the  hideous  screeehings  and  groan- 
ings  of  clarionets,  French  horns,  trom¬ 
bones,  and  other  instruments  of  which 
complainant  knoweth  not  the  name. 

Montaigne  tells  us,  that  when  young 
he  was  always  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument. 
This  m?y  be  very  delightful  when  the 
sun  is  up  and  it  is  time  to  “  shake  off  dull 
sloth,”  but  what  shall  I  say  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  murder  sweet  music  at  the 
hour  of  three  in  the  morning,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  king’s  lieges.  This  was 
my  fate  yesterday.  I  was  wrapped  in  a 
delightful  slumber,  dreaming  of  a  rise  in 
tobacco,  (my  stock  is  large),  when  I  was 
aroused  by  a  poke  in  the  side,  which  al¬ 
most  knocked  the  breath  out  of  my  body. 
The  poke  was  repeated  several  times  be-  * 
fore  I  was  fully  sensible,  and  each  time 
my  name  was  pronounced  with  great 
eagerness,  (e  Fungus!  Fungus!  Fungus ! 
my  dear,  don’t  you  hear  those  delightful 
strains?”  I  strained  my  eyes  in  every 
direction,  to  learn  what  all  this  could 
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mean,  when  a  discordant  noise  under  the 
window  explained  every  thing.  The  iti¬ 
nerant  rogues  were  there  sure  enough  ; 
and  after  listening  for  some  moments,  I 
discovered  that  they  were  attempting  Miss 
Love’s  beautiful  song,  “  Rise,  gentle 
moon  1”  but  the  tune  bore  as  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  really  pretty  piece,  as 
the  sound  of  the  bag-pipes  or  hurdy- 
gurdy  bear  to  the  harp  or  piano.  One  of 
these  fellows  was  extorting  ^as  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  would  say)  the  most  horrible 
cries  from  a  clarionet*  while  a  frowsy  vil¬ 
lain,  his  companion,  was  pumping  a  huge 
trombone  with  all  his  might,  and  groaning 
an  accompaniment  so  discordant,  that  I 
instinctively  thrust  my  fore-fingers  in  my 
ears.  Oh  how  I  longed  to  serve  the  vil¬ 
lains  as  Xantippe  is  said  to  have  served 
her  patient  Socrates  !  The  iron  arm  of 
the  law  alone  withheld  Ane.  I  turned 
from  the  window  in  disgust,  and  getting 
into  bed  again,  I  lav  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  compelled  to  listen  to  varia¬ 
tions' ”  on  Love’s  young  dream  ;’*  “  I’ll 
pluck  the  fairest  flower “  I’d  be  a 
butterfly,*’  & c.  &c.  &c.  until  tired  nature 
east  me  again  into  a  sound  slumber. 

Such,  sir,  is  one  of  the  nuisances  to 
which  us  citizens  are  exposed,  and  I  im¬ 
plore  you  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  abating 
the  evil.  It  is  enough  to  be  compelled  to 
bear  the  various  cries  that  resound  in 
this  iniquitous  locality  from  bed-time  till 
sunrise,  and  to  listen  to  all  the  various 
noises,  from  the  dull,  heavy  house-shak¬ 
ing  trundle  of  the  stage  waggon  and  the 
market  gardener’s  cart,  down  to  the  head¬ 
splitting  rattle  of  the  hackney  chariot  and 
cabriolet;  but  these,  it  may  be  said,  are 
necessary  ;  not  so  the  concerts  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  denominated  “  Waits."  I  would 
say  more  on  this  subject,  but  have  only 
time  to  add,  that 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  constant  reader  and 
very  humble  servant, 
Fleet-st.,  Dec.  2,  1829.  Peter  Fungus. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

For  the  Olio. 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS. 

Richard  Wilson,  R.  A. 

Oh!  ye  who  delight  in  that  magic  art. 

Which  can,  on  the  virgin  canvass,  trace  the 
Deeds  of  man  —  portray  nature’s  loveliest 
forms 

In  sunshine  and  In  gloom — the  sequester’d 
Glen,  the  craggy  mountain,  and  the  verdant 
Valley  t’  our  enraptur’d  sight  in  glowing 
Colours  spread.  Attend  ye  in  whose  bosom 
Pity  reigns,  and  virtue  holds  her  sway,  to 
Wilson’s  memory  drop  a  tear,  in  sorrow 


That  he  among  the  gifted  few  should  pass 
Away  unrewarded  and  despised .  Recall 
To  mind  his  enchanting  scenes  of  the  dewy 
Morn,  and  riches  of  the  evening  sun  ; 

The  war  of  elements,  and  weeping  Niobe 
And  her  fated  offspring,  victims  to  great 
Apollo’s  and  Diana’s  wrath.  How  otten 
Oh  !  Wilson,  hath  the  majestic  arm, — . 
Bending  its  rapid  course  thro’  o’erlianging 
Cliffs,  and  greenwood  banks,  reflecting  on  its 
Turbid  bosom  the  deep  blue  tint  of  Italia’s 
Sky,  radiant  with  the  golden  hues  of  the 
Glorious  luminary — been  the  happy 
Subject  of  thy  talismanic  pencil  ? 

Landscape  is  a  department  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  no  less  pleasiifg  and  instructive 
than  its  kindred  branch  of  History  and 
Portrait.  Here  we  meet  with  a  variety, 
the  limits  of  which  are  not  ascertainable. 
With  pleasure  we  behold  the  varied  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nature.  Whether  spring 
arrays  herself  in  her  splendid  robes,  or 
summer  scorches  with  her  sultry  heats, 
or  autumn  pours  forth  her  exuberant 
stores,  or  winter  send  us  to  our  habitations 
— still  are  we  admirers  of  nature,  and 
disposed — 

- To  mark  the  mighty  hand. 

That  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep,  shoots  steaming 
thence 

The  fair  profusion  that  o’erspreads  the 
spring; 

Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature :  hurls  the  tempests 
forth  : 

And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change 
revolves, 

With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of 
life.  Thomson. 


To  realize  these  chequered  and  romantic 
scenes  is  the  province  of  the  landscape 
painter, — hence  painting  is  the  region  of 
enchantment,  and  the  pencil  a 
wand.. 


magic 


To  be  a  master  in  this,  the  same  assi¬ 
duity,  the  same  unwearied  perseverance, 
diligence,  and  care,  which  must  charac¬ 
terise  the  historical  and  portrait  painter, 
is  indispensable.  Artists  in  general,  but 
especially  the  landscape  painter,  must 
hold  communion  with  nature, — nature, 
which  is  perfect,  that  unerring  guide 
which  in  surety  leads  to  truth, — by  study¬ 
ing  her  how  many  have  risen  to  eminence! 
by  neglecting  her,  how  many  have  fallen 
into  insignificance  !  t  This  is  a  precept 
which  cannot  be  too  soon,  nor  too  firmly 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
aspirant.  No  profession  requires  more 
intellectual  fortitude  than  painting.  The 
disappointments  he  must  experience  ;  the 
ill-nature  and  selfishness  of  mankind  will 
mark — will  embitter  his  progress  to  that 
ideal  world  of  fame,  in  which  the  poet 
and  the  painter  only  exist.  The  severe 
application  which  is  necessary, — the  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  the  mind  must  be  oc- 
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eupied,  in  gleaning,  from  the  loftiest  to 
the  most  simple  object,  something  where¬ 
withal  to  enrich  the  fancy  and  the  sketch¬ 
book,  would  quickly  fatigue  and  wear 
away  the  mind  that  was  not  innately 
gifted  with  the  genius  for  painting.  Ge¬ 
nius  in  a  painter  consists,  first,  of  the 
preponderating  feeling  which,  from  in¬ 
fancy,  must  be  apparent  and  distinguish 
his  actions  and  inclinations, — as  this  is 
not  a  profession  to  be  adopted  by  idle 
choice  in  the  absence  of  every  other  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  every  instance  of  an  eminent 
painter,  we  have  found  their  inclinations 
have  sprung  from  childhood.  As  years 
increase,  the  love  of  pointing  strengthens, 
and  the  youthful  enthusiast  revels  in  a 
world  of  fancy,  neglectful  of  every  other 
occupation,  until  he  is  checked  by  the 
superior  wisdom  of  friends  and  parents,- — 
who  justly  considering  that  painting  is 
but  a  sorry  business,  and  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  garret  or  jail  than  to  wealth, 
thwart  him  in  the  opening  bud  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  genius.  This  stamps  the 
character  of  the  man,  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  his  course  in  life  must  be  judged. 
If  he  yields  to  the  injunctions  of  friends, 
— who  lay  before  him,  in  all  the  glowing 
colours  of  human  extravagance  and  san¬ 
guineness,  the  certainty  of  success  by 
following  their  desire, — if  he  submits,  he 
is  no  genius,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  predominant  feeling  from  infancy  ;  as 
it  is  held  genius — true  genius — is  un¬ 
changeable,  unalterable  in  its  resolves 
and  inclinations.  If,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  mind  is  unchanged,  and 
that  to  all  human  advantages  as  to  wealth 
he  prefers  the  darling,  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  soul,  to  the  supplications,  entreaties, 
nay,  threats  of  friends  he  turns  aside,  and 
is  content  to  descend  from 

The  gilded 

Room  to  the  humble  and  chilly  garret, 

The  luxurious  couch  to  the  bed  of  straw, 
Costly  food  to  the  crust  of  charity, 

he  justly  merits  the  name  of  genius,  and 
is  a  noble  example  of  a  mind  spurning  all 
tilings  that  is  not  embodied  in  greatness. 

He  v/ho  would  follow  painting  as  his 
profession,  must  not  think  to  live  in  all 
the  ease  and  comfort  to  which  he  might 
have  been  accustomed,  or  in  the  prospect 
of  which  his  vanity  may  prompt  him  to 
indulge.  No,  no  ;  poverty  in  its  ex¬ 
tremes,  often  ending  in  death,  is  the  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  painter,  and  of  every  pur¬ 
suit  whose  foundation  exists  in  the  mind  : 
those  mighty  results  which  so  often  have 
illuminated  the  world,  depend  not  upon 
manual  labour,  but  upon  the  expansion 
of  the  mind, — by  deep  reflection,  by  the 
total  expulsion  of  our  grosser  nature,  by 


that  communion  with  another  world  and 
other  spirits,  revealed  only  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  being.  While  the  most  intellec¬ 
tual  of  occupations  shall  be  without  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  follower  despised,  the  meanest 
scavenger  reaps  his  thousands  and  is  re¬ 
spected.  Who  can  expound  this  incon¬ 
gruity  of  nature  ?  It  has  ever  been  so, 
in  every  country,  and  will  continue. 
Human  nature,  from  the  creation,  has 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  sons  of  ge¬ 
nius  will  never  experience  greater  protec¬ 
tion.  But  let  not  the  ardent  and  aspiring 
mind  of  the  student  be  checked  or  damped 
by  this  unconcern  and  ingratitude  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  but  still  let  him  follow  the  train  of 
fame  and  genius,  contemning  the  grovel¬ 
ling  and  senseless  herd  ;  and  let  him  ever 
cherish  this  maxim— be  it  ever  present  to- 
his  mind  under  every  trial  of  fortune — 
that  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  can 
ensure  him  success. 

Wilson  !  what  a  charm  is  there  in  that 
name  !  what  delightful  associations  does 
it  not  recall  1 — all  the  glories  of  an  Italian 
landscape,  all  the  freshness  of  the  beau¬ 
teous  morn  are  brought  to  our  view  ; — 
but,  alas !  all  this  exquisite  delight  must 
give  way  in  the  recollection  of  the  un¬ 
happy  and  despised  being  who  created  it. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  situation  of  lib¬ 
rarian  to  the  Academy,  he  must  have 
literally  perished  through  starvation.  The 
estate  to  which  he  succeeded  in  his  latter 
days,  was  a  merciful  asylum  for  the 
broken-hearted  genius.  Here  for  his  few 
remaining  hours  of  existence,  he  lived  in 
comfort ;  here,  in  the  midst  of  his  native 
moorlands,  in  the  bosom  of  mountainous 
Wales,  the  bitterness  of  his  past  life  was 
softened,  and  the  good  and  much  injured 
Wilson  enjoyed  a  little  consolation  and 
ease.  But  let  us  not  dwell  longer  on  his 
miseries,  but  hasten  to  revel  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  his  landscapes. 

As  a  landscape  painter  of  the  highest 
class,  he  ranks  superior  to  any  who  have 
preceded  or  succeeded  him,  and  it  is  a 
proud  distinction,  that  he  will  bear  the 
strictest  scrutiny  and  comparison  with  the 
finest  landscape  painters  of  Italy.  There 
is  always  such  a  total  absence  of  affecta¬ 
tion,  of  mannerism,  in  his  compositions, 
that  every  thing  bears  the  slamp  of  nature. 
In  aerial  perspective,  and  misty  appear¬ 
ance  in  distances,  he  is  unrivalled  ;  great 
as  Claude  himself.  Who  can  surpass 
him  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  “  Am¬ 
brosial  Morn  ?”  when  the  heavy  dew  of 
night  is  dispersing,  as  “  Bright  Phoebus 
breaks  the  golden  Windows  of  the  East.” 
Ah  l  it  is  beautiful — it  is  lovely  !  Who 
can  surpass  him  in  his  brilliant  tints  of 
Evening  ?  In  the  composition  of  his 
rocks,  he  is  grand,  massy,  and  pictures- 
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qne.  We  never  see  any  thing  that  is 
mean,  so  as  to  detract  from  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  all  is  in  one 
universal  richness. 

Wilson  has  been  named  as  the  English 
Claude.  In  some  respects  he  is  justly  so 
styled — in  the  softness  of  his  distances  ; 
but  in  the  grandeur  of  his  scenes,  in  the 
firmness  and  mellowness  of  his  touch,  in 
the  beautiful  distribution  of  his  light  and 
shade,  he  soars  above  Claude,  exquisite 
as  he  always  is — with  a  superiority  as 
great  as  the  works  of  Raphael  over  those 
of  Rembrandt  upon  the  same  subject. 
Wilson  is  inferior  to  Claude  in  one  thing 
— in  execution  ;  but  mere  excellence  of 
execution  is  the  lowest  claim  a  painter 
can  advance  to  admiration.  Claude  never 
rose  to  grandeur,  nor  did  he  ever  descend 
to  meanness,  but  preserved  the  happy 
medium  ;  thus  his  pictures  are  always 
pleasing.  At  Tivoli,  in  the  environs  of 
Imperial  Rome,  Claude  loved  to  retire, 
where  he  laboured  to  transfer  to  his  can¬ 
vass  the  many  beauties  there  open  to  his 
view,  blended  with  his  own  chaste  and 
creative  fancy  ;  thus  his  pictures  always 
strike  one  as  like  the  most  beautiful  por¬ 
tions  of  nature  brought  into  contact  at 
one  focus,  which  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  labour,  not  so  much  of  exe¬ 
cution,  as  of  design, — like  the  Grecian 
sculptors  of  old,  who,  out  of  various 
forms,  chose  the  elegant  parts,  so  as  to 
constitute  in  the  end  the  most  perfect  and 
graceful  figure. 

In  the  National  Gallery  are  one  or  two 
of  Wilson’s  finest  productions,  and  as  most 
great  things  should  be  judged  by  com¬ 
parison,  they  there  lose  not  a  jot  of  their 
beauty  by  being  in  the  company’  of  the 
bright  stars  of  Italy.  Let  all  who  admire 
the  arts,  unprejudiced  and  untainted  by 
the  canting  phrase  of  the  Old  Masters, 
go  and  view  them,  and  exclaim  with  me 
in  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar — 

Wilson’s  art 

Will  hold  its  empire  o’er  my  heart 
By  Britain  left  in  poverty  to  pine. 

C.I.H. 
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Jack  Jones,  the  Recruit— A  hint  from  Ovid. 

Jack  Jones  was  a  toper:  they  say  that  6onie 
how 

He’d  a  foot  always  ready  to  kick  up  a  row; 
And,  when  lialf-seas  over,  a  quarrel  he  pick’d 
To  keep  up  the  row  he  had  previously  kick’d.  ’ 

He  spent  all,  then  borrow’d  at  twenty  per  cent.; 
His  mistress  fought  shy  when  his  money  was 
spent. 

So  he  went  for  a  soldier;  he  could  not  do  less, 
And  scorned  his  fair  Fanny  for  hugging  brown 

Bess. 
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“  Halt— Wheel  into  line  !”  and  “  Attention— 
Ejres  right !” 

Put  Bacchus,  and  Venus,  and  Momus  to  flight: 
But  who  can  depict  half  the  sorrows  he  felt 
When  he  dyed  Bis  mustachios  and  pipe-clay’d 
his  belt  ? 

When  Sergeant  Rattan,  at  Aurora’s  red  peep. 
Awaken’d  his  tyros  by  bawling — “  Two  deep  !” 
Jack  Jones  would  retort,  with  a  half-sup- 
press’d  sigh, 

“  Ay  !  too  deep  by  half  for  such  ninnies  as  I.” 

Quoth  Jones — “  ’Twas  delightful  the  bushes 
to  beat 

With  a  gun  in  my  hand  and  a  dog  at  my  feet ; 
But  the  game  at  tlie  Horse-Guards  is  different, 
good  lack  ! 

’Tis  a  gun  in  my  hand  and  a  cat  at  my  hack.” 

To  Bacchus,  his  saint,  our  dejected  Recrnit, 
One  morn  about  drill  time,  thus  proffer'd  his 
suit — 

“  Oh  make  me  a  sparrow,  a  wasp,  or  an  ape — ■ 
All’s  one,  so  I  get  at  the  juice  of  the  grape.” 

The  God  was  propitious — he  instantly  found 
His  ten  toes  distend  and  take  root  in  the 
ground; 

His  back  was  astern,  and  his  belly  was  bark. 
And  his  hair  in  green  leaves  overshadow’d  the 
Park. 

Grapes  clustering  hung  o’er  his  grenadier  cap. 
His  blood  became  juice,  and  his  marrow  was 
sap  : 

Till  nothing  was  left  of  the  muscles  and  bones 
That  form’d  the  identical  toper,  Jack  Jones. 

Transform’d  to  a  vine,  he  is  still  seen  on  guard, 
At  his  former  emporium  iu  Great  Scotland- 
yard ; 

Aud  still,  though  a  vine,  like  his  fellow- 
recruits. 

He  is  train’d,  after  listing,  has  ten-drills,  and 
shoots.  New  Monthly. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ROB  ROY,  MAC¬ 
GREGOR  CAMPBELL. 

By  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

We  glean  the  following  amusing  scraps 
from  the  introductory  matter  added  by 
the  highly  gifted  author  to  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Rob  Roy,  which  contains  a  con¬ 
cise  history  of  the  clan  MacGregor,  and 
a  curious  account  of  the  above  renowned 
daring  freebooter,  not  inaptly  called  the 
northern  Robin  Hood,  and  his  family,  as 
well  as  a  lively  picture  of  the  staie  of 
society  and  manners  in  that  part  of  the 
north  (the  vicinity  of  Glasgow)  where 
our  predatory  hero  ff  played  his  pranks.” 

Rob  Roy  and  his  Kinsman. — While 
Rob  Roy  was  sojourning  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  ;  to  which  place  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  collect  a  part 
of  the  clan  Gregor  settled  there,  he  “  met 
a  relation  of  a  very  different  class  and 
character  from  those  whom  he  was  sent 
to  summon  to  arms.  This  was  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  (by  descent  a  MacGregor,)  the 
patriarch  of  a  dynasty  of  professors  dis- 
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tinguished  for  literary  and  scientific  ta¬ 
lent,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  physician  and  accomplished  scholar. 
Professor  Gregory  of  Edinburgh.  This 
gentleman  was  at  the  time  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  son  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  distin¬ 
guished  in  science  as  the  inventor  of  the 
reflecting  telescope.  With  such  a  family 
it  may  seem  our  friend  Rob  could  have 
had  little  communion.  But  civil  war  is 
a  species  of  misery  which  introduces  men 
to  strange  bedfellows.  Dr.  Gregory 
thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  to  claim 
kindred,  at  so  critical  a  period,  with  a 
man  so  formidable  and  influential.  He 
invited  Rob  Roy  to  his  house,  and  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  so  much  kindness,;  that  he 
produced  in  his  generous  bosom  a  de¬ 
gree  of  gratitude  which  seemed  likely  to 
occasion  very  inconvenient  effects. 

fC  The  Professor  had  a  son  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old,-~a  lively,  stout  boy 
of  his  age — with  whose  appearance  our 
Highland  Robin  Hood  was  much  taken. 
On  the  day  before  his  departure  from  the 
house  of  his  learned  relative,  Rob  Roy, 
who  had  pondered  deeply  how  he  miglit 
requite  his  cousin’s  kindness,  took  Dr. 
Gregory  aside,  and  addressed  him  to  this 
purport : —  ‘  My  dear  kinsman,  I  have 
been  thinking  what  1  could  do  to  show 
my  sense  of  your  hospitality.  Now, 
here  you  have  a  fine  spirited  boy  of  a 
son,  whom  you  are  ruining  by  cram¬ 
ming  him  with  your  useless  book-learn¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  determined,  by  way  of 
manifesting  my  great  good-will  to  you 
and  yours,  to-  take  him  with  me,  and 
make  a  man  of  him.’  The  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  utterly  overwhelmed  when  his 
warlike  kinsman  announced  his  kind  pur¬ 
pose,  in  language  which  implied  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  proposal  which 
would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  accepted  with 
the  utmost  gratitude.  The  task  of  apo¬ 
logy  or  explanation  was  of  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  description  ;  and  there  might  have 
been  considerable  danger  in  suffering 
Rob  Roy  to  perceive  that  the  promotion 
with  which  he  threatened  the  son  was, 
in  the  father’s  eyes,  the  ready  road  to 
the  gallows.  Indeed,  every  excuse  which 
he  could  at  first  think  of — such  as  regret 
for  putting  his  friend  to  trouble  with  a> 
youth  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Low¬ 
lands,  and  so  on— only  strengthened  the 
chieftain’s  inclination  to  patronise  his 
young  kinsman,  as  he  supposed  they 
arose  entirely  from  the  modesty  of  -the 
father.  He  would  for  a  long  time  take 
no  apology,  and  even  spoke  of  carrying 
off  the  youth  by  a  certain  degree  of 
kindly  violence,,  whether  his  father  con¬ 
sented  or  not.  At  length  the  perplexed 


Professor  pleaded  that  his  son  was  very 
young,  and  in  an  infirm  state  of  health, 
and  not  yet  able  to  endure  the  hardships 
of  a  mountain  life ;  but  that  in  another 
year  or  two  he  hoped  his  health  would 
be  firmly  established,  and  he  would  be 
in  a  fitting  condition  to  attend  on  his 
brave  kinsman,  and  follow  out  the  splen¬ 
did  destinies  to  which  he  opened  the  way. 
This  agreement  being  made,  the  cousms 
parted- — Rob  Roy  pledging  his  honour  to 
carry  his  young  relation  to  the  hills  with 
him  on  his  next  return  to  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Dr.  Gregory,  doubtless,  praying  iu 
his  secret  soul  that  he  might  never  see 
Rob’s  Highland  face  again. 

“  James  Gregory,  who  thus  escaped 
being  his  kinsman’s  recruit,  and  in  all 
probability  his  henchman,  was  afterwards 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  College, 
and,  like  most  of  his  family,  distinguished 
by  his  scientific  acquirements.  He  was 
rather  of  an  irritable  and  pertinacious 
disposition  ;  and  his  friends  were  wont 
to  remark,  when  he  showed  any  symptom 
of  these  foibles,  {  Ah  !  this  comes  of  not 
having  been  educated  by  Rob  Roy.’ 

(e  The  connexion  between  Rob  Roy 
and  his  classical  kinsman  did  not  end 
with  the  period  of  Rob’s  transient  power. 
At  a  period  considerably  subsequent  to 
the  year  1715,  he  was  walking  in  the 
Castle  Street  of  Aberdeen,  arm  in  arm 
with  his  host.  Dr.  James  Gregory,  when 
the  drums  in  the  barracks  suddenly  beat 
to  arms,  and  soldiers  were  seen  issuing 
from  the  barracks.  s  If  these  lads  are 
turning  out,’  said  Rob,  taking  leave  of 
his  cousin  with  great  composure,  fit  is 
time  for  me  to  look  after  my  safety.’  So 
saying,  he  dived  down  a  close,  and,  as 
John  Bunyan  says,  f  went  upon  his  way 
and  was  seen  no  more.’* 

The  Freebooter  at  Sherriff-muir. 
— “  Rob  Roy’s  conduct  during  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  1715  was  very  equivocal. 
His  person  and  followers  were  in  the 
Highland  army,  but  his  heart  seems  to 
have  been  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle’s. 
Yet  the  insurgents  were  constrained  to 
trust  to  him  as  their  only  guide,  when 
they  marched  from  Perth  towards  Dum- 


*  The  first  of  these  anecdotes,  which  brings 
the  highest  pitch  of  civilization  so  closely  in 
contact  with  the  half-savage  state  of  society, 
I  have  heard  told  by  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  Gregory;  and  the  members  of  his  family 
have  had  the  kindness  to  collate  the  story  with 
their  recollections  and  family  documents,  and 
furnish  the  authentic  particulars.  The  second 
rests  on  the  recollection  of  an  old  man,  who 
was  present  when  Rob  took  French  le^ve  of 
bis  literary  cousin  on  hearing  the  drums  beat* 
and  communicated  the  circumstance  to  Mr, 
Alexander  Forbes,  a  connexion  of  Dr.  Gre-~ 
gory  by  marriage,  who  is  still  alive. 
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blane,  with  the  view  of  crossing  the 
Forth  at  what  are  called  the  Fords  of 
Frew,  and  when  they  themselves  said  he 
could  not  be  relied  upon. 

This  movement  to  the  westward,  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  brought  on 
the  battle  of  SherrifF-muir,  indecisive 
indeed  in  its  immediate  results,  but  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  reaped  the 
whole  advantage.  In  this  action,  it  will 
be  recollected  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Highlanders  broke  and  cut  to  pieces  Ar- 
gyle’s  left  wing,  while  the  clans  on  the 
left  of  Mar’s  army,  though  consisting  of 
Stewarts,  Mackenzies,  and  Camerons, 
were  completely  routed.  During  this 
medley  of  flight  and  pursuit,  Rob  Roy 
retained  his  station  on  a  hill  in  the  centre 
of  the  Highland  position  ;  and  though 
it  is  said  his  attack  might  have  decided 
the  day,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  charge.  This  was  the  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  the  insurgents,  as  the  leading  of 
a  pdrty  of  the  Macphersons  had  been 
committed  to  MacGregor.  This,  it  is 
said,  was  owing  to  the  age  and  infirmity 
of  the  chief  of  that  name,  who,  unable 
to  lead  his  clan  in  person,  objected  to  his 
heir-apparent,  Macpherson  of  Nord,  dis¬ 
charging  his  duty  on  that  occasion  ;  so 
that  the  tribe,  or  a  part  of  them,  were 
brigaded  with  their  allies  the  MacGre¬ 
gors.  While  the  favourable  moment  for 
action  was  gliding  away  unemployed. 
Mar’s  positive  orders  reached  Rob  Roy 
that  he  should  presently  attack.  To 
which  he  coolly  replied,  ‘  No,  no  1  if 
they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they  can¬ 
not  do  it  with  me.’  One  of  the  Mac¬ 
phersons,  named  Alexander,  one  of  Rob’s 
original  profession,  videlicet  a  drover, 
but  a  man  of  great  strength  and  spirit, 
was  so  incensed  at  the  inactivity  of  his 
temporary  leader,  that  he  threw'  off  his 
plaid,  drew  his  sword,  and  called  out  to 
his  clansmen,  ‘  Let  us  endure  this  no 
longer  !  if  he  will  not  lead  you,  I  will.” 
Rob  Roy  replied,  with  great  coolness, 

*  Were  the  question  about  driving  High¬ 
land  slots  or  kyloes,  Satidie,  I  would 
yield  to  your  superior  skill ;  but  as  it 
respects  the  leading  of  men,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  better  judge.’ — f  Did 
the  matter  respect  driving  Glen-Eigas 
stots,’  answered  the  Macpherson,  f  the 
question  with  Rob  would  not  be,  which 
was  to  be  last,  but  which  was  to  be  fore¬ 
most.’  Incensed  at  this  sarcasm,  Mac¬ 
Gregor  drew  his  sword,  and  they  would 
have  fought  upon  the  spot  if  their  friends 
on  both  sides  had  not  interfered.  Rut 
the  moment  of  attack  was  completely 
lost.  Rob  did  not,  however,  neglect  his 
own  private  interest  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  confusion  of  an  undecided  field  of 


battle,  he  enriched  his  followers  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  baggage  and  the  dead  on  both 
sides, 

“  The  fine  old  satirical  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  SherrifF-muir  does  not  forget  to 
stigmatize  our  hero’s  conduct  on  this  me¬ 
morable  occasion. 

Rob  Roy  he  stood  watch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 

The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  man  j 
For  he  ne’er  advanced  ' 

From  the  place  where  he  stanced, 

Till  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a’,  man. 

Ros  Roy’s  influence. — “  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Rob 
Roy,  on  an  application  to  him  from  one 
of  his  contractors,  had  in  it  something 
very  interesting  to  me,  as  told  by  an  old 
countryman  in  the  Lennox  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  expedition.  But  as  there  is 
no  point  or  marked  incident  in  the  story, 
and  as  it  must  necessarily  be  without 
the  half-frightened,  half-bewildered  look 
with  which  the  narrator  accompanied  his 
recollections,  it  may  possibly  lose  its 
efFect  when  transferred  to  paper. 

“  My  informant  stated  himself  to  have 
been  a  lad  of  fifteen,  living  with  his  fa¬ 
ther  on  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Lennox,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
in  the  capacity  of.  herd.  On  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  end  of  October,  the  period  when 
such  calamities  were  almost  always  to  be 
apprehended,  they  found  the  Highland 
thieves  had  beeu  down  upon  them,  and 
swept  away  ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattle. 
Rob  Roy  was  sent  for,  and  came  with  a 
party  of  seven  or  eight  armed  men,  He 
heard  with  great  gravity  all  that  could 
be  told  him  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
creagh ,  and  expressed  his  confidence 
that  the  herd-ividdiefoivs *  could  not 
have  carried  their  boojty  far,  and  that  he 
should  be  able  to  recover  them.  He  de¬ 
sired  that  two  Lowlanders  should  be  sent 
on  the  party,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  of  his  gentlemen  would  take  the 
trouble  of  driving  the  cattle  when  he 
should  recover  possession  of  them.  My 
informant  and  his  lather  were  dispatched 
on  the  expedition.  They  had  no  good¬ 
will  to  the  journey  ;  nevertheless,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  little  food,  and  with  a  dog  to 
help  them  to  manage  the  cattle,  they  set 
ofF  with  MacGregor.  They  travelled  a 
long  day’s  journey  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountain  Benvoirlich,  and  slept  for 
the  night  in  a  ruinous  hut  or  bothy.  The 
next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey 
among  the  hills,  Rob  Roy  directing  their 
course  by  signs  and  marks  on  the  heath, 
which  my -informant  did  not  understand. 


+  Mud  herdsmen,  a  name  given  to  cattle 
stealers. 
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44  About  noon,  Rob  commanded  the 
armed  party  to  halt,  and  to  lie  couched 
in  the  heather  where  it  was  thickest. — 
*  Do  you  and  your  son,’  he  said  to  the 
oldest  Lowlander,  4  go  boldly  over  the 
hill.  You  will  see  beneath  you,  in  a 
glen  on  the  other  side,  your  master’s  cat- 
tie  feeding,  it  may  be,  with  others  ;  ga¬ 
ther  your  own  together,  taking  care  to 
disturb  no  one  else,  and  drive  them  to 
this  place.  If  any  one  speak  to,  or 
threaten  you,  tell  them  that  I  am  here, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  men.’ — 4  But  what 
if  they  abuse  us,  or  kill  us?’  said  the 
Lowland  peasant,  by  no  means  delighted 
at  finding  the  embassy  imposed  on  him 
and  his  son.  *  If  they  do  you  any  wrong,’ 
said  Rob,  4 1  will  never  forgive  them  as 
long  as  1  live.’  The  Lowlander  was  by 
no  means  content  with  this  security,  but 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  dispute  Rob’s  in¬ 
junctions. 

44  He  and  his  son  climbed  the  hill, 
therefore,  found  a  deep  valley,  where 
there  grazed,  as  Rob  had  predicted,  a 
large  herd  of  cattle.  They  cautiously 
selected  those  which  their  master  had  lost, 
and  took  measures  to  drive  them  over 
the  hill.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  re¬ 
move  them,  they  were  surprised  by  hear¬ 
ing  cries  and  screams  ;  and  looking  around 
in  fear  and  trembling,- they  saw  a  wo¬ 
man,  seeming  to  have  started  out  of  the 
earth,  who  flyted  at  them,  that  is,  scold¬ 
ed  them,  in  Gaelic.  When  they  con¬ 
trived,  however,  in  the  best  Gaelic  they 
could  muster,  to  deliver  the  message  Rob 
Roy  told  them,  she  became  silent,  and 
disappeared  without  offering  them  any 
further  annoyance.  The  chief  heard  their 
story  on  their  return,  and  spoke  with  great 
complacency  of  the  art  which  he  possess¬ 
ed  of  putting  such  things  to  rights  with¬ 
out  any  unpleasant  bustle.” 


Vffyz  Note  2$oofe. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS. 

Dr.  Aruotl,  in  the  part  of  his  valuable 
work  upon  the  Elements  of  Physics , 
just  published,  exemplifies  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases  the  expansive  properties  of 
solids.  He  says — 44  A  cannon-ball,  when 
heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  open¬ 
ing,  through  which  when  cold  it  passes 
readily. 

44  A  glass  stopper  sticking  fast  in  the 
neck  of  a  bottle  often  may  be  released  by 
surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken 
out  of  warm  water,  or  by  immersing  the 
bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck  :  the 
binding  ring  is  thus  heated  and  expanded 
sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes 
slack  or  loose  upon  it. 


44  Pipes  for  conveying  hot  water, 
steam,  hot  air,  &c.,  if  of  considerable 
length,  must  have  joinings  that  allow  a 
degree  of  shortening  and  lengthening, 
otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  may 
destroy  them.  An  incompetent  person 
undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufactory 
by  steam  from  one  boiler.  He  laid  a 
rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  and 
opened  lateral  branches  through  holes  into 
the  several  apartments,  but  on  his  first 
admitting  the  steam,  the  expansion  of  the 
main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its 
branches. 

44  In  an  iron  railing,  a  gate  which 
during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick, 
owing  to  there  being  greater  expansion  of 
it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than 
of  the  earth  on  which  they  are  placed. 
Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an 
iron  bridge  is  higher  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
suspension  or  chain  bridge,  the  centre  is 
lowered. 

44  The  iron  pillars  now  so  much  used 
to  support  the  front  walls  of  houses  of 
which  the  ground  stories  serve  as  shops 
with  spacious  windows,  in  warm  weather 
really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon 
them,  and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again 
to  sink  or  subside — in  a  degree  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  if  the  wall  were  brick 
from  top  to  bottom. 

44  In  some  situations  (as  lately  was  seen 
in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow  Church, 
in  London),  where  the  stones  of  a  build¬ 
ing  are  held  together  by  clamps  or  bars  of 
iron,  with  their  ends  bent  into  them,  the 
expansion  in  summer  of  these  clamps  will 
force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dust 
or  sandy  particles  to  lodge  between  them  : 
and  then,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the 
stones  not  being  at  liberty  to  close  as 
before,  will  cause  theendsof  theshortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  effect 
increasing  with  each  revolving  year,  the 
structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  niay 
fall.” 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  TELESCOPE. 

This  valuable  optical  instrument,  says 
'Dr.  Arnott,  “  is  said  to  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  by  the  children  of  a 
Dutch  spectacle-maker,  while  they  were 
playing  with  their  father’s  work  ;  but  it 
was  turned  to  no  use  until  Galileo,  led  by 
science,  fell  upon  it  again,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it 
the  most  sublime  results.  If  ever  human 
heart  throbbed  with  delight,  it  must  have 
been  when  Galileo  first  directed  his  optic 
tube  to  the  heavens,  and  through  it  con¬ 
templated  so  many  glorious  objects  which 
no  human  eye  before  had  seen  1 — as  Venus, 
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our  beautiful  morning  and  evening  star, 
appearing  not  a  circle,  but  a  crescent 
like  our  moon  in  her  quarters — as  the  sa¬ 
tellites  of  Jupiter— the  rings  of  Saturn— 
myriads  of  stars  until  then  invisible  to 
man  ;  and  in  a  word,  when  he  beheld  the 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  of  the 
universe,  as  his  genius  had  before  con¬ 
ceived  it,  uniting  the  greatest  simplicity 
with  its  unspeakable  grandeur. 

“  The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a 
large  object-glass  to  collect  much  light, 
with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so 
as  to  intercept  the  converging  rays  before 
they  reached  their  focus,  and  to  change 
their  convergency  into  the  parallelism 
which  the  eye  could  command.” 


cobbett’s  advice  to  young  men. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  seventh 
number  of  this  amusing  and  instructive 
work,  will,  we  are  surej  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest. 

<e  I  began  my  young  marriage  days  in 
and  near  Philadelphia,  At  one  of  those 
times  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  burning  hot  month  of  Julv, 
I  was  greatly  afraid  of  fatal  consequences 
to  my  wife  for  want  of  sleep,  she  not 
having,  after  the  great  danger  was  over, 
had  any  sleep  for  more  than  48  hours. 
All  great  cities,  in  hot  countries,  are,  1 
believe,  full  of  dogs  ?  and  they,  in  the 
very  hot  weather,  keep  up,  during  the 
night,  a  horrible  barking  and  fighting  and 
howling.  Upon  the  particular  occasion 
to  which  I  am  adverting,  they  made  a 
noise  so  terrible  and  so  unremitted,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  that  even  a  person 
in  full  health  and  free  from  pain,  should 
obtain  a  minute’s  sleep.  I  was,  about  nine 
in  the  evening,  sitting  by  the  bed  :  s  1 
do  think,’  said  she,  ‘  that  I  could  go  to 
sleep  now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dogs.’ 
Down  stairs  I  went,  and  out  I  sallied"’,  in 
my  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  without  shoes 
and  stockings ;  and,  going  to  a  heap  of 
stones  lying  beside  the  road,  set  to  work 
upon  the  dogs,  going  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  keeping  them  at  2  or  300  yards 
distance  from  the  house.  I  walked  thus 
the  whole  night,  barefooted,  lest  the  noise 
of  my  shoes  might  possibly  reach  her 
ears  ;  and  I  remember  that  the  bricks  of 
the  causeway  were,  even  in  the  night,  so 
hot  as  to  be  disagreeable  to  ipy  feet.  My 
exertions  produced  the  desired  effect  :  a 
sleep  of  several  hours  was  the  conse¬ 
quence ;  and,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  off  went  1  to  a  day’s  business, 
which  was  to  end  at  six  in  the  evening 

"  Women  are  all  patriots  of  the  sb0*il ; 
and  when  her  neighbours  used  to  ask  my 
wife,  whether  all  English  husbands  were 
like  hers,  she  boldly  answered  in  the 


affirmative.  I  had  business' to  occupy 
the  whole  of  my  time,  Sundays  and  week¬ 
days,  except  sleeping  hours  ;  but  1  used 
to  make  time  to  assist  her  in  the  taking 
care  of  her  baby,  and  in  all  sorts  of 
things.  Get  up,  light  her  fire,  boil  her 
tea-kettle,  carry  her  up  warm  water  in 
cold  weather,  take  the  child  while  she 
dressed  herself  and  got  the  breakfast 
ready,  then  breakfast,  get  her  in  water 
and  wood  for  the  day,  then  dress  myself 
neatly,  and  sally  forth  to  my  business. 
The  moment  that  it  was  over  I  used  to 
hasten  back  to  her  again  ;  and  I  no  more 
thought  of  spending  a  moment  away 
from  her,  unless  business  compelled  me, 
than  I  thought  of  quitting  the  country 
and  going  to  sea.  The  thunder  and 
lightning-  is  tremendous  in  America, 
compared  witii  what  it  is  in  England. 
My  wife  was,  at  one  time,  very  much 
afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  as 
is  the  feeling  of  all  such  women,  and, 
indeed,  all  men  too,  she  wanted  com¬ 
pany,  and  particularly  her  husband,  in 
those  times  of  danger,  I  knew  well,  of 
course,  that  my  presence  would  not  di¬ 
minish  the  danger  ;  but,  be  1  at  what  I 
might,  if  within  reach  of  home,  I  used 
to  quit  my  business  and  hasten  to  her, 
the  moment  I  perceived  a  thunder  storm 
approaching.  Scores  of  miles  have  I, 
first  and  last,  run  on  this  errand,  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  !  The  French¬ 
men,  who  were  my  scholars,  used  to 
laugh  at  me  exceedingly  on  this  account ; 
and  sometimes,  when  I  was  making  an 
appointment  wjth  them,  they  would  say, 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  ‘  Sauve  la 
tonnere  toujours,  Monsieur  Cobbett.’’ 

“  I  never  dangled  about  at  the  heels 
of  my  wife  ;  seldom,  very  seldom,  ever 
walked  out,  as  it  is  called,  with  her  ;  I 
never  c  went  a  walking'  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  ;  never  went  to  walk 
without  having  some  object  in  view  other 
than  the  walk  ;  and,  as  I  never  could 
.walk  at  a  slow  pace,  it  would  have  been 
hard  work  for  her  to  keep  up  with  me  ; 
so  that,  in  the  nearly  forty  years  of  our 
married  life,  we  hare  not  walked  out  to¬ 
gether,  perhaps,  twenty  times.  I  hate 
a  dangler,  who  is  more  like  a  footman 
than  a  husband.” 


newspapers. 

From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood. 

North. — Newspapers  generally  speaking 
are  conducted  with  extraoi dinary  talent. 
I’ll  be  shot  if  Junius,  were  he  alive  now, 
would  set  the  world  on  the  rave,  as  lie 
did  some  half  century  ago.  Many  of  the 
London  daily  scribes  write  as  well  as  ever 
he  did,  and  some  better  ;  witness  Dr. 
Gifford  and  Dr,  Maginn,  in  that  incom- 
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parable  paper  the  Standard  or  Laabrum ; 
and  hundreds,  not  greatly  inferior  to 
Junius,  write  in  the  same  sort  of  cutting 
trenchant  style  of  that  celebrated  assassin. 
Times,  Chronicle,  Globe,  Examiner, 
Herald,  Sun,  Atlas,  Spectator,  one  cf  the 
most  able,  honest,  and  independent  of  all 
the  Weeklies,  are  frequently  distinguished 
by  most  admirable  writing ;  and  the 
Morning  Journal,  though  often  rather 
lengthy,  and  sometimes  unnecessarily 
warm,  constantly  exhibits  specimens  of 
most  powerful  composition.  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  too,  instead  of  being  what  it 
once  was,  a  mere  record  of  fashionable 
movements,  is  a  political  paper  now,  full, 
for  the  most  part  of  a  truly  British  spirit, 
expressed  with  truly  British  talent.  If  Zeta 
be  really  hanged,  the  editor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  should  let  him  alone ;  if  he 
be  really  unhanged,  he  ought  to  give  the 
able  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal  a  good 
hiding. 

Shepherd . — He’s  aiblins  no  fit.  But 
what’s  the  meanin’  o’  that  ? 

North. — Confound  me,  James,  if  I 
know. 

Shepherd . — -Mr.  Southey,  though  I’m 
thinkin’,  does  not  deny  tawlentto  the  daily 
or  weekly  Press  ;  he  anathemateeses  their 
pernicious  principles. 

North  — -True.  But  does  he  not  greatly 
exaggerate  the  evil?  Most  pernicious 
principles  some  of  them  do,  with  a  truly 
wicked  pertinacity,  disseminate';  but 
those  which  love  and  spread  truth,though 
perhaps  fewer  in  number,  are  greater  in 
power  ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  truth 
is  stronger  than  falsehood,  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  prevail  against  her,  and  that,  too, 
at  no~  remote  time.  Besides,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  newspaper  that  is  devoted  to 
the  sole  worship  of  falsehood.  We  must 
allow  some,  nay  even  great  differences  of 
opinion  in  men’s  minds,  even  on  the  most 
solemn  and  most  sacred  subjects ;  we 
ought  not  to  think  every  thing  wicked 
which,  our  understanding  or  conscience 
cannot  embrace  ;  as  there  is  sometimes 
found  by  ourselves,  to  our  own  dismay, 
much  bad  in  our  good,  so  if  we  look 
with  clear,  bright,  unjaundiced  eyes,  we 
may  often  see  much  good1  in'Mefrbad  ; 
nay,  not  unfrequently  we  shall  then  see, 
that  what  we  were  too  willing  to  think 
utterly  bad,  because  it  was  in  the  broad 
sheet  of  an  enemy,  is  entirely  good,  and 
feel,  not  without  compunction  and  self- 
reproach, 

“  Fas  est  ab  ho  ate  doceri.” 


SXefcfuX  5iiui£. 


Composition  for  rendering  Leather 
water-proof . — Take  of  rosin  IGlbs.,  of 


tallow  51bs.,  which  are  to  be  boiled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  gallon  of  linseed  oil,  until 
the  rosin  is  perfectly  dissolved  and  mixed 
with  the  tallow  and  oil  ;  to  this  add  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
in  which  has  been  previously  dissolved 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  caoutchouc, . 
commonly  called  Indian  rubber.  This 
composition  is  suited  for  rubbing  into  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  will  render 
them  perfectly  waterproof ;  but  for  the 
upper  leathers  of  such  articles,  and  for 
harness  and  other  leather,  the  following 
composition  is  proposed  : — take  of  neats- 
foot  oil  one  gallon,  of  tallow  6!bs.,  of 
hogs-lard  lllbs.,  and  of  bees- wax  half-a- 
pound  ;  which  being  boiled  together  un¬ 
til  perfectly  mixed,  must  be  allowed  to 
cool,  and  after  its  having  become  cold, 
add  to  the  composition  three  pounds  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  in  which  three 
ounces  of  caoutchouc  has  been  dissolved. 

Grease  Spots. — The  following  method 
of  removing  grease  and  oil  spots  from 
silk  and  other  articles,  without  injury  to 
the  colours,  is  given  in  the  “  Journal  des 

Connaissances  Usuelles  - -Take  the 

yolk  of  an  egg  and  put  a  little  of  it  on 
the  spot,  then  place  over  it  a  piece  of 
white  linen  and  wet  it  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  rub  the  linen  with  the  hand,  and 
repeat  the  process  three  or  four  times, 
at  each  time  applying  fresh  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  linen  is  to  be  then  removed, 
and  the  part  thus  treated  is  to  be  washed 
with  clean  cold  water. — New  Mon. 

Composition  for  washing  the  branches 
of  fruit-trees. — Mix  one  pound  of  flour 
of  brimstone  in  three  gallons  of  gas  wa¬ 
ter,  adding  soft  soap  sufficient  to,  make 
the  liquid  adhere  to  the  buds  and  branches. 
The  mixture  is  made  over  the  fire  with¬ 
out  danger.  It  is  applied  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  has  been  used  under  glass 
on  the  most  delicate  trees,  without  doing 
them  any  injury.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  may  be  completely  washed 
over  in  one  day  by  a  single  person. — lb. 


SINGULAR  RELIC. 

For  the  Olio. 

In  the  splendid  Hunterian  Museum, 
appertaining  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  there  is 
very  carefully  preserved  the  right  hand  of 
Thomas  Beaufort,  second  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
He  died  in  the  year  1424,  aged  42,  and  was 
interred  in  a  vault  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

This  singular  relic  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  was  presented  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Callum,  in  the 
year  1814.  h.w.d. 
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who  were  all  assembled,  and  anxiously 
wailing  to  commence  operations  on  the 
excellent  fare  of  their  liberal  host. 

The  last  few  minutes  before  dinner — • 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others  to  pass  agree¬ 
ably,  had  now  arrived  ;  listlessness  began 
to  appear  ;  anxiety  for  dinner,  and  wishes 
for  Mr.  Coleman’s  arrival  generally  pro¬ 
nounced  both  by  Mr.  Harris  and  his  visi¬ 
tors  ;  when  suddenly,  up  goes  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  joyous  exclamation  as  suddenly 
pronounced  by  T.  Dibdin,  of  “  Here 
comes  John  Bull  driving  the  Poor  Gen  * 
ilemanf  This  witticism  was  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  to  both  parties ;  the 
coaehman  happened  to  be  a  stout,  jolly, 
John  Bull  sort  of  a  Jehu,  and  the  great 
wit’s  affairs  at  that  time  un  peu  de¬ 
range . 


©targ  anti 


Wednesday,  Dec.  2. 

St.  Nonnus,  B.  of  Heliopolis.— High  Water  4  8  m  after  6  Morn. —  13m  after  7  Aftern. 

Being  now  fairly  in  the  season  of  Advent,  it  may  not  be  out  oi  place  here  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  following  ancient  lines  illustrative  of  the  sports  exercised  in  by-gone 
years  at  this  period. 

Three  weeks  before  the  day  whereon  was  born  the  Lorde  of  Grace, 

And  on  the  Thursdaye  boyes  and  girles  do  ruune  in  every  place, 

And  bounce  andbeate  at  every  doore,  with  blowes  and  lustie  snaps, 

And  cry,  The  Advent  of  the  Lord,  not  borne  as  yet,  perhaps. 

And  wishing  to  the  neighbours  all,  that  in  the  houses  dwell, 

A  happie  yeare,  and  every  thing  to  spring  and  prosper  well ; 

Here  have  they  peares,  and  plumhs,  and  penee,  each  man  gives  willinglie. 

For  these  three  weeks  are  always  thought  unfortunate  to  bee, 

Wherein  they  are  afrayds  of  spirites,  and  cankred  witches  spight, 

And  dreadful  devils,  blacke  and  grim,  that  then  have  chiefest  might. 

Dec •  2,  1804.— This  day  commemorates  the  crowning  of  the  once-powerful  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  by  Pope  Pius  VII. ;  at  the  same  time  ]\f  adame  Buonaparte 
was  inaugurated  Empress,  and  both  were  formally  enthroned.  In  the  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  Josephine,  in  the  Court  and  Camp  of  Buonaparte,  we  find  her  eulo¬ 
gised  in  the  following  words  : — “  Her  influence  was  always  exercised  in  behalf  of 
humanity  and  justice.  She  had  a  benevolent  heart ;  thousands  are  now  living  who 
have  experienced  her  good  offices.  Unlike  her  husband,  she  knew  no  distinction 
of  party  ;  her  bounty  was  extended  to  all.  Well  might  he  (Napoleon)  exclaim, 
‘  If  I  gain  battles,  it  is  Bhe  who  wins  hearts.' 

Thursday,  Dec.  3. 

St.  Francis  Xavier. — Moons  1st  Quarter  33 m.  after  6  night. 

St.  Francis.— Our  saint,  who  was  one  ot  the  most  successful  labouiers  in  the  task  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  Pagans  and  Mahomedans  of  the  East,  received  the  recompense  of  his  real 
iu  1552,  being  only  forty-six  years  old. 

Friday,  Dec.  4. 

St  Barbara. — Sun  rises  8 h.  0 m — sets  Ah.  0 m 

St.  Barbara  — This  virgin  saint,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Otigen,  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  305,  at 
Heliopolis,  during  the  reign  of  Galerius. 

Dec.  4,  1642. — Expired  on  this  day,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
extraordinary  talents  and  successful  measures  of  this  master  of  state  affairs,  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  Europe  :  but  his  brilliant  powers  were  dimmer!  by  bis 

cruelty  and  ambition.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne, 

which  he  magnificently  rebuilt.  ,  - 

Saturday,  Dec.  5. 

•St.  Sabas. — High  Water  17 m  after  10  Morn  — 0 m  \  \h  Afternoon. 

Our  Saint  retired  to  the  monastery  called  Flavinia  when  very  young,  and  there 
n  _  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  piety  and  humility.  He  died  A. n.  532. 

sc.  6,  1/95  -— Died  at  Ovingham,  on  the  banks  oftlieTyne,  John  Bewick,  justly  celebrated  for 

his  great  skill  in  engraving  on  wood.  "*The  productions  of  this  artist  are  highly 
esteemed  lor  their  clever  and  spirited  execution,  as  well  aff  their  truth  to  nature. 

Sunday,  Dec.  6. 

'  SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

Lessons  for  the  Day ,  5  chap.  Isaiah,  Morning. — 24  chap.  Isaiah,  Evening- 

Errata.— At  p.  31 5,  for  W.  Blatcli  read  G.  Blatch  ;  the  note  of  interrogation  in  the  first  line 
ol  second  col.  same  page,  should  have  been  a  note  of  admiration. 


WITTICISM  OF  T.  DIBDIN* 

( For  the  Olio.) 

At  the  time  Coleman’s  celebrated  co¬ 
medies  of  John  Bull  and  the  Poor  Gen¬ 
tleman  were  in  their  zenith  of  popularity, 
the  late  worthy  and  respected  ci-devant 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  (Mr. 
Harris)  invited  the  author  to  dinner  at 
his  residence  in  Great  Marlborough- 
street ;  and  as  Coleman’s  residence  was  at 
some  distance, f  an  excuse  may  be  made 
for  that  celebrated  wit  being  a  little 
behind  time. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  late  John 
P.  Kemble,  Reynolds,  Morton,  T.  Dib¬ 
din,  and  most  of  the  great  wits  of  the  day, 


t  Near  the  Obelisk  in  St.  George’s  Fields. 
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See  page  338. 


Jjllugtratetf  Article. 

THE  RED  KING  a  Dramatic  Sketch. 


For  the  Olio . 

PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 

William  Rufus,  King  of  England,  Robert  Fitz  Mammon,  favourite  of  the  King 

Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  his  Bow-bearer ,  A  Monk, 

Attendants  on  the  King ,  Huntsmen,  Peasants,  fyc. 

Scene — partly  in  the  Castle  of  Rufus,  and  partly  in  the  New  Forest, 


Time, — Noon — An  Apartment  in  the  Castle  of  Rufus.  Rufus  discovered  asleep  on  a  pallet. 
Swords,  spears,  and  various  hunting  weapons  are  scattered  about  the  room. 


Rufus  (suddenly  starting  up)  Villain,  I 
am  the  king  I 

Gripe  not  my  throat  so  hard. 

(a  pause ) — Ha!  was  it  a  phantom? — did  I 
only  dream  ? 

Where  am  I  ? — in  mine  own  palace. 

Fool  that  I  am,  I  would  not  have 
My  grooms  without  know  that  at  a  shadow 
I  thus  quailed.  Why  need  I  fear? 

Am  I  not  a  king  ?  Ay,  but  still 
I  tremble  like  the  veriest  slave 
Within  my  realm.  I  will  to  the  forest, 

And  in  the  chase  dispel  these  dull  forebodings. 
What  ho  !  without  there ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Saddle  our  bay  gelding.  Get  out  the  dogs; 
Bring  hither  our  hunting  frock  and  horn. 

And  bid  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  attend  us  here. 

22— Vol.  IV.  Z 


Be  quick,  knave  ! — Exit  Attcn.)— -Pshaw  ! 

How  this  foolish  dream  hath  scared  me! 

By  the  face  of  Holy  Luke,  my  flesh 
Quivers  like  the  galled  flank  of  a 
Jaded  destrier! — Ha  ! 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel. 

Tyrrel.  What  would  your  Grace  ? 

Rufus.  Tyrrel,  I  would  hunt  to-day.  My 
blood 

Is  fevered  :  I  would  cool  it  i’  the  shades 

O’  the  New  Forest.  Hast  thou  prepared 

My  arbalest  ?  The  last  bolts 

Were  too  heavy  i’  the  head  :  I  liked  them  not. 

Tyrrel.  I  have,  my  liege.  Not  a  woodsman 
From  this  to  Tweed,  hath  such  a  store 
As  those  within  your  Grace’s  quiver. 

Rufus.  ’Tis  well. 

(The  Attendant  returns  with  the 
jerkin  and  bugle  horn.) 

106 
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_  ,  .  Help  me 

To  don  this  gear.  Good, 

Reach  me  my  hunting  knife 
So,  now  I  am  equipped.  Bustle, 

Good  Walter,  and  get  ready 
Our  trusty  bay. 

_  (Exit  Tyrrel  and  Attendant. 

Still  does  the  remembrance  of  this  dream 
Weigh  on  my  troubled  spirit. 

At  the  first  eoek-erow,  too,  this  morning. 

A  tearful  vision  haunted  me- 
Methought  a  hundred  wounds 
Gaped  on  my  body,  and  from  each  gash 
1  ortli  poured  the  purple  stream  of  life, 

Like  the  first  Caesars,  in  the  senate  house — ■ 
these  visitations  make  me  womanish  : 
the  loud  hallo  and  the  saucy  horn 
Shall  drive  them  from  my  brain. 

Tyrrell  what  ho!  Tyrrell  (Exit 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  borders  o f  the  Ne u 

Vnrlil  EtllrV  the  Kins'  Sir  W‘  Tyrrel 
Jjoras,  and  Huntsmen ,  mounted. 

Tyrrel.  My  liege,  a  skilful  artificer 
This  morning  brought  six  cross-how  arrows, 
Which  he  dul  beg  me  to  deliver 
To  your  Grace. 

LHe,  PVtS  the  arr°ws  to  the  Kino 

*^■1^ s'-  Luke-  *» 
Woe  to  the  dappled  hide  of  the  sleek  foreste 

The  cunning  knave  hath  made  them. 

Here,  Tyrrel,  take  you  two,  and  see 


That  on  the  herd  you  exercise 
Your  wonted  skill. 

Tyrrel.  1  thank  your  Grace. 

Enter  a  Monk. 

Rufus.  Ha!  here  comes  a  child  o’  the 
church ; 

A  dealer  in  absolution  ;  one 

Who’ll  sell  you  a  pardon  for  a  mark’s  value. 

Why  does  the  sleek  pate  cross  our  path  ? 

Monk ,  Halt  awhile,  fierce  man,  and  hear  me! 

I  come  to  warn  thee  of  thy  danger  : 

Thy  measure  of  iniquity  is  full ; 

Back,  I  say,  and  give  the  day  to  prayer. 

For  God  is  wroth  with  thee. 

Rufus.  Away,  thou  shaven  hypocrite: 
Away,  monk,  or  by  yon  blessed  sun 
Thy  cowl  will  not  protect  thy 
Dotard  head  ! 

Monk.  Threaten  thy  vassals,  impious  man — 
Threaten  the  wretched  slaves 
Who  wait  on  thee — Shielded  by  one. 

Before  whose  Majesty  even  kings  must  bow, 

I  fear  thee  not.  Nay,  knit  not 
Thy  haughty  brow  at  me.  The  day 
Is  fraught  with  danger. 

Rufus  (spurring  his  horse  impatiently) 
Forward,  my  lords.  By  Heaven, 

I  cannot  brook  the  taunts  of 
This  bold  priest — Forward  I  say  ! 

( The  Monk  seizes  the  King's  bridle .) 
Monk .  Stay  for  one  moment:  for  Jesu’s  sake 
List  to  my  fearful  tale.  Last  night. 

Within  the  solitude  of  mine  own  cell, 

These  aged  eyes  beheld  a  fearful  vision. 
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A  figure  like  thyself— ay,  ruddy  of  face, 

And  hair  of  yellow  hue — bowed  low 
Befoye  a  crucifix.  Anon  the  image 
Of  our  Lord  upraised  its  foot  and  spurned 
Thee  to  the  ground,  when,  lo  !  bright  flames 
And  wreaths  of  smoke  burst  out, 

And  hid  thee  from  my  sight.  \ 

Rufus .  By  St.  Luke’s  face,  ’twas  a  fearful 
dream. 

My  Lord  Fitz  Mammon,  give  this  priest 
A  hundred  shillings ;  and  look  ye,  father, 
When  next  ye  slumber,  dream 
A  more  auspicious  dream — Forward,  ho  ! 

{Exeunt  King  and  Attendants. 
Monk.  I’ll  lay  it  out  in  masses  for  thy  soul. 
Farewell,  fierce  king  :  death  waits  thee 
In  those  forest  shades,  which  to  thy  father's 
And  thy  brother's  son  have  fatal  been. 
Farewell  !  soon  shall  the  echoing  horn 
Mock  thy  death-groan,  and  the  green  tapestry 
Of  the  mossy  dell  be  sprinkled  with  thy  blood. 

(  Exit. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  recesses  of  the 
Forest.  Enter  the  King  and  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel ,  the  latter  bareheaded. 

Rufus.  Where  are  our  mates  ?  By  St  Luke, 
We  have  outridden  them. 

Tyrrel  Ay,  my  liege,  they  are  a  good  mile 
behind  : 

W e  passed  my  Lord  Fitz  Mammon  at  the  Cross 
By  the  old  elm,  whose  branches  tore 
My  bonnet  from  my  head.  I’ll  shout 
To  them.  Hillo!  hiilo  !  hillo  ! 

( The  hallo  starts  a  stag,  which  rises  and 
flies  across  the  spot.  The  King  dashes 
forward  and  cries  on  the  dogs.) 

Ha!  there ’s  a  fair  mark.  (He  bends  his  bow) 
The  deer  doubles.  Now  for 
A  noble  shot. 

(He  shoots  at  the  stag ,  and  the  arrow, 
glancing  from  the  animal's  back, 
strikes  the  King,  who  falls  from  his 
horse ) 

God  of  Heaven!  what  have  I  done  ! 

(He  throws  himself  from  his  horse ,  and 
kneels  by  the  side  of  the  King) 

Oh,  horrible  !  the  sharp  steel’s  buried 
Deep  in  his  breast — Miserable  day  1 
Look  up,  my  liege, "look  up.  Vouchsafe 
One  word  unto  your  wretched  Tyrrel. 

Alas!  he  hears  me  not.  How  the  warm  blood 
Gushes  from  his  bosom.  Speak,  my  liege — 
Say  but  one  word — pronounce 
My  pardon. 

(A  shout  is  heard  at  a  distance) 
Ha  !  they  approach— whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

To  the  coast  ?  Ay,  for  death  awaits 
Me  here.  (shout  again — he  remounts) 

Farewell,  brave  king— farewell ! 

May  heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul, 

And  pardon  me  !  (He  gallops  off) 

Rufus  (endeavouring  to  rise)  What  voice 
was  that  ? 

Alas,  I  bleed  to  death.  Help  there  !  the  king 
is  slain ! 

Ho  !  a  chirui'geon !  Have  all  deserted  me  ? 
Fitz  Mammon,  Tyrrel — where  are  ye  ? 

Slaves,  have  ye  left  me  in  my  dying  hour  ? 
Alas!  my  voice  is  growing  faint,  and 
Echo  mocks  my  feeble  shout  Too  true, 
Indeed,  were  the  monk’s  words.  Oh 
For  a  priest  to  cheer  my  fleeting  soul! 

No  kingly  sepulchre  will  cover  o’er 
This  wretched  body.  The  raven  sits 
Hard  by  and  croaks  my  requiem. 

Ere  he  begins  to  batten  on  my  flesh. 

Ha!  all’s  dark — my  brain  grows  dizzy — 
Farewell  to  England -  (Dies.) 

Enter  several  Peasants 

1st  Peasant.  Ha,  who  lies  here,  wounded 
And  dying? 
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2nd  Peasant,  He  is  already  dead.  Who 
could  have  done 

This  foul  and  secret  murder  ?  His  garb 
Is  like  a  baron’s.  See  how  he  bleeds — 

A  shrewd  hand  dealt  the  blow, 

3rd  Peasant ,  Our  blessed  Lady  shield  us! — 
stand  aside 

Wilfred — it  is  the  King  !  Ha, 

The  icy  hand  of  death  has  quenched 
His  fiery  spirit.  Behold  that  bolt 
Deep  in  his  breast :  The  hand  of  God 
Is  visible  in  this— The  fierce  king,  his  father, 
Laid  waste  this  spot,  and  drove 
Our  harmless  neighbours  from  their  humble 
dwellings, 

To  make  this  royal  chase,  See  now 
Another  of  his  kindred  is  laid  low 
Within  its  shades.  Let  us  bear  hence 
His  body  to  the  Abbey,  to  those  holy  monks 
Whose  pious  warnings  lie  was  wont  to  scoff  at, 
(Exeunt  with  the  body) 

Alpha, 


THE  COLLOSEUM. 

For  the  Olio. 


It  speaks  itself  and  what  it  does  contain, 

In  all  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain. 

Human  conception  cannot,  with  the 
most  vivid  powers  of  imagination,  realise 
that  which  is  of  so  stupendous  a  class  of 
art  and  nature,  as  comes  under  our  con¬ 
sideration.  Artists,  indeed,  may  vie 
with  each  other  in  placing  their  imperish¬ 
able  works  in  the  ‘  Saloon’  of  this  fes¬ 
tooned  and  tastefully  decorated  spot,  the 
quiet  of  which  is  well  calculated  for 
contemplation.  Whether  we  muse  over 
the  affection  of  the  ‘  Mother  and  her 
Child,’  or  exalt  our  views  by  the  ‘  Cru¬ 
cifixion  ;’  would  we  be  charmed  by  the 
voluptuous  ‘  Psyche,’  or  learn  a  true 
state  of  ourselves  in  death,  by  a  marble 
‘  skull,’  the  ‘  still  small  voice’  of  ‘  Truth* 
whispers  peace  in  these  abodes,  impro¬ 
ving  the  heart  by  the  exhibitions  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  excellence.  The  five 
‘  Antiques’  of  gladiatorial  strength,  the 
classic  ‘  Medallions the  ‘  Model’  of  the 
‘  Colloseum’  itself,  of  ‘  Covent  Garden 
Market,’  the  new  ‘Church  in  Connaught 
Place,’  the  proposed  ‘  Law  Institution,’ 
the  bust  of  ‘  Baron  Stowell’  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  4  Lord  Eldon,5  thp  ‘  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,’  the  amiable  ‘Mrs.  Denman,’ 
the  illustrious  ‘  Duke  of  Glo’ster,5  ‘Lord 
Nugent,’  Mr.  ‘Lawless’  and  others,  are 
specimens  which  involve  a  high  charac¬ 
ter  and  identify  the  very  beauty  of  art. 
To  those  ladies  who  are  tired  with  many 
steps,  and  are  not  flighty  like  them,  we 
advise  the  safe  ascent,  here  mechanically 
contrived  till  they  obtain  a  landing  in  the 
‘  First  Gallery.’  Imagining  themselves 
on  St.  Paul's,  here  the  Panoramic  view 
of  ‘  London’  commences,  the  painting 
of  which  is  described  with  the  nicest  ac¬ 
curacy.  Though  the  pencils  of  several 
artists  have  been  employed  in  the  por- 
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Iraiture,  yet  the  style  of  architecture  is  in 
such  good  keeping,  tfrat  from  the  pedes¬ 
tals  of  churches,  public  edifices,  bridges 
and  institutions,  to  the  vanes  and  roofs, 
the  Londoner  cannot  lose  sight  of  his 
element,  or  the  foreigner  fail  of  being 
delighted  with  the  imposing  effect  of  a 
smoky  metropolis,  the  winding  Thames 
and  verdant  environs.  In  the  ‘  Second 
Gallery,’  which  leads  to  the  grand  ‘  Ball 
and  Cross,’  and  which  give’s  an  outside 
and  beau  coup  d'oeil  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
in  real  scenery  of  earth  and  sky,  much 
imitative  effect  is  lost  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  absence  of  the  sun.  But  this  is 
amply  repaid  by  descending  to  terra  firma 
and  entering  the  1  Conservatory*  of  shells, 
plants,  shrubs,  mosses,  and  the  beautiful 
f  Fountain.’  Here  we  are  refreshed  by 
Swiss  scenery  in  a  Swiss  cottage.  Here 
the  rocks  surround  us  without  the  dangers 
of  f  Glaciers  ;’  and  content,  in  humble 
and  affectionate  life,  is  poetically  and 
romantically  described. 

In  fine  ;  as  the  young  folks  will  be 
hastening  to  London  from  their  studies, 
with  their  friends,  in  search  of  pleasures, 
we 'promise  them  a  sweet  repast  by  their 
timely  attendance  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Colloseum.* 


THEE  AND  ME. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Oh  !  this  should  be  a  tender  theme, 

And  gently  it  should  flow  ; 

’I'is  all  that’s  left  of  many  a  dream  , 

Of  fancy's  youthful  glow  ; 

And  if  it  be  the  last  I  write, 

’Tis  surely  due  to  thek — 

The  only  beam  of  pleasure’s  light, 

That’s  left  to  smile  on  me  ! 

The  hour  that  gave  thee  to  my  brea» 

Can  ne’er  from  mem’ry  die  ; 

If  still  by  ev’ry  thought’s  carest, 

Still  sung  by  ev’ry  sigh  ; 

And  ev’ry  joy  or  woe  I  feel 
Endears  that  hour  to  me. 

Despair  can  never  from  me  steal 
This  hope  of  love  and  thee  ! 

More  fluttering  tongues  than  mine  might  tell 
Of  beauties  on  thy  brow  ; 

But  could  they  lo^e  thee  half  so  well, 

As  I  am  loVing  now  ? 

Oh  !  I,  my  love,  have  woo’d  thy  soul, 

And  that  is  fair  to  me  ; 

Its  beauty  fades  not;  its  controul 
Must  bind  me  e’er  to  thee  ! 

Alas  !  I’ve  hardly  judg’d  thee  false. 

As  madness  rack’d  my  breast ; 

And  half  have  deem’d  thou  lov’d’st  me  not 
When  thou  hast  lov’d  the  best; 


*  A  Lecture  Room  is  here  appropriated  ; 
and  we  observe,  Mr.  Crook  is  in  course  of 
delivering  ‘Lectures’  on  his  ‘Stenomathic 
system,’  the  art  of  improving  the  *  Mental 
Capacity.’ 


But  while  these  cruel  doubts  ccnmpeTl’d 
The  tear  of  grief  from  thee , 

Thy  gentle  heart  has  kindly  swell’d 
With  tenderness  for  me  ! 

This  idle  rhyme  cannot  convey 
One  half  my  heart  can  feel ; 

Can  measur’d  lines  the  thought  display  ? 

Or  words  the  soul  reveal  ? 

Ah,  no  !  the  metred  verse  is  bound, 

My  feelings  they  are  free. 

And  bend  not  in  their  earthly  round 
To  aught — but  love  for  thee  ! 

I’ve  nought  to  offer  but  my  love, 

A  love  that  few  can  know  : 

It  comes  alone,  but  more  is  worth 
Than  riches  can  bestow  ! 

They  buy  not  truth,  so  full,  so  warm, 

As  that  1  bring  to  thee  ; 

They’re  worthless  when  affection  smiles 
As  thou  hast  smiled  on  me, 

A  noble  heart  is  worthier  far 
Than  patent  of  renown  ; 

That  wins  applause  from  Heav’n,  while  this 
Must  beg  it  through  the  town  ! 

The  dower  of  truth  disdains  a  price, 

This  dower  you  have  with  me, 

’Tis  full  (let  fools  deride  thy  choice) 

Of  happiness  for  thee, 

R.  JARMAN. 


THE  VANE. 

For  the  Olio. 

(Concluded  from  p.  327.) 

And  then  the  eminent  station  of  the 
Weathercock,  is  one  ingredient  of  your 
true  sublime.  Loftily  throned  above  the 
summits  of  human  grandeur,  far  removed 
from  the  drossy  contagion  of  earth,  its 
chamber  is  the  azure  vault ;  it  holds  high 
parley  with  the  elements^  is  conversant  in 
the  economy  of  heaven,  and,  while  in 
itself  obeying  an  invisible  power,  dictates 
in  its  turn,  by  unerring  gestures,  the  times 
and  seasons  of  sublunary  transactions. 

In  a  calm  midsummer  evening,  how 
well  doth  the  Weathercock  beseem  its 
exalted  station, — its  radiant  form  flashing 
lustre,  its  gentle  motions  steepily  swaying 
or  only  vibrating  !  The  deepening  purple 
of  the  painted  sky,  and  the  reddening 
lustre  of  the  westering  sun,  seem  formed 
to  display  its  graceful  glitter,  and  the 
fragrant  air  loves  to  dally  fondly  with  its 
faithful  ministers  ! — And  when  tempests 

Have  bedimm’d 

The  noontide  sun,  cali’d  forth  the  mutinous 
winds, 

And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vault 
Set  roaring  war  ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove’s  stout  Oak 
With  his  own  bolt;  the  strong  based  pro¬ 
montory 

Have  made  to  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluck’d 
up 

The  pine  and  cedar, 

—  the  Weathercock  awakes  with  the 
roused  elements,  he  glares  portentous  in 
gleaming  lightning,  and  swings  rapidly  to 
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and  fro,  now  hither,  now  thither,  as  if 
every  blast  that  hurled  past  him  imparted 
some  agitating  tale  of  terror,  or  like  a 
willing  servant  listening  and  striving  to 
obey  a  hundred  contradictory  orders,  he 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  old  proverb, 
— “  Too  many  masters,”  &c.  But  all 
this  while,  the  very  blackness  of  the 
thunder-cloud,  serves  only  to  show  and 
body  forth  from  its  lurid  bosom  the  pale 
splendour  of  the  lofty  Vane  ;  the  noon¬ 
tide  night  confesses  him  the  artificial  pla¬ 
net  of  its  shades ;  and  the  lightning  that 
darts  and  wreathes  round  him,  seems,  in 
vanishing,  to  have  left  a  perpetual  light¬ 
ning  on  the  shimmering  Vane. 

The  very  office  and  ministry  of  the 
Weathercock  is  immense,  ’tis  to  expatiate 
in  boundless  space,  to  guide  to  sightless 
realms.  He  is  the  telegraph  of  JEolus, 
the  interpreter  of  the  winds,  the  very 
grammar  of  ventilogy.  The  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  has  no  other  ori- 
flame !  The  Weathercock  wafts  off  the 
veil  of  mystery  from  the  thousand  view¬ 
less  pathways  of  the  wind,  threads  its 
secret  labyrinths,  and  when  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  discloses  whence  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth.  Its  four  Roman 
capitals,  those  letters  of  mighty  import, 
though  they  be  rivetted  to  the  tower  or 
gable,  are  of  power  to  transport  you  to 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  world — 
N.  E.  W.  S. — combined  they  form  a 
spell  that  the  most  lethargic  spirit  obeys  ; 
and  separate,  they  call  to  view  the 
ghastly  Icebergs  of  Hecla,  the  red  Pago¬ 
das  of  the  palmy  Ganges — the  howling 
wildernesses  of  the  Cape  ;  or  fhe  gigantic 
forests  of  the  Oroonoko : — to  these  they 
point,  moveless  indixes,  and  the  Golden 
Ensign  that  crests  them,  shifts  and  shines 
on  each  by  turns.  The  invisible  heralds 
of  each  Quarter,  careering  over  the 
ocean  or  the  wilderness,  leave  dispatches 
with  the  Weathercock  as  they  pass.  The 
Poles,  the  Solstice  and  the  Equator,  have 
ambassadors  with  him — he  is  their  tribu¬ 
tary,  and,  as  he  is  bound  to  obey  them, 
domineers  in  his  turn  most  imperiously, 
and  without  appeal,  over  the  affairs  of 
man.  Is  there  an  Indian  armada  to  waft 
us  spicy  treasure  from  far  Cathay,  in  vain 
the  canvas  courts  the  idle  gale,  until  the 
Vane  gives  the  signal  of  departure.  Doth 
the  modern  Nimrod  pant  for  the  ardent 
excitation  of  the  chase,  the  mellow  bugle, 
the  deep  mouthed  diapason  of  the  pack, 
rolling,  multiplying,  and  mellowing  from 
vaulted  rock,  and  hollow  wood,  when 

Mountains  and  trees  on  left  and  right 
Swam  backward  from  their  aching  view, 

With  speed  that  mock’d  the  lab’ring  bight, 
Towns,  villages,  and  castles  flew. 

He  sighs  to  no  purpose,  unless  the  Vane 


beckons  from  the  soft  South,  and  breaks 
the  iron  reign  of  frost. 

%  Doth  the  patient  angler  desire  the 
green  meadow  bank,  the  old  grey  willow, 
the  sparkling  stream  that  pours  its  clear 
brown  water  beneath,  and  the  red-starred 
trout  or  salmon  in  purple  panoply,  that 
flash  therein  ?  he  fails  not  to  consult  the 
Empyrean  oracle,  for  , 

Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw. 

He  dearly  lo’es  the  west. 

When  summer  harvests  are  reddening 
adown  the  rich  uplands,  and  the  fields 
groan  to  be  delivered  from  their  rich  and 
ripe  burden,  if  the  Vane  threatens,  they 
must  still  burnish  in  the  sun,  still  hide 
the  complaining  hedge  flowers,  delicate 
but  gaudy  beauties,  overpowered  by  the 
thick  standing  corn. 

The  tower-like  windmill  dares  not  un¬ 
furl  her  sail  clad  vanns  until  the  Weather¬ 
cock  tells  in  which  quarter  they  are  to 
revolve. 

And  as  for  the  hypochondriac,  to  him 
the  Weathercock  is  an  iron  despot,  an  in¬ 
exorable  warder,  without  whose  permis¬ 
sion,  he  dares  not  for  Ms  life  exchange 
the  close  atmosphere  of  his  library  fire¬ 
side,  for  the  balmy,  pure,  invigorating 
salute  of  that  chartered  libertine  the  air  \ 
The  illustrious  and  benevolent  Parr, 
among  many  eccentricities,  never  stirred 
out  when  the  wind  was  in  the  East.  On 
one  occasion,  this  quarter  sent  forth  its 
hated  influence  with  a  perseverance  and 
severity  that  the  unfortunate  divine  thought 
most  unprecedented.  Day  after  day,  he 
rose  from  an  unrelished  meal  ;  night  after 
night  he  pressed  a  sleepless  couch ;  and 
the  moon  saw  him— 

“  Start  with  a  bursting  heart  for  evermore. 

To  curse  the  Wind  that  beat  the  Eastern 
shore.” 

A  friend  casually  calling,  was  shocked 
to  find  the  doctor  low  in  spirits,  and  ill  in 
looks,  and  earnestly  enquired  the  cause 
The  pious  aphorist  led  his  friend  to  the 
window,  and  (his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling)  pointed  to  the  Weathercock  on 
the  pigeon  house  opposite  ; — and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  Vane  with  its  beak 
as  steady  to  the  East  as  ever  needle  to  the 
pole.  “  Hinc  ilia  lacrymse  1” — here  was 
the  nightmare  that  haunted  his  couch  with 
her  nine  fold  ! — here  the  spectre  that  poi¬ 
soned  the  goblet  and  tainted  the  viands  at 
his  board  1 — A  gallant  cock  in  golden 
effigy,  flinging  his  bright  tail  to  the  West, 
amid  the  softest  gales  and  sunniest  sky  ! 
Tom  Sheridan  had  nailed  it  there  ! 

“  A  King-fisher  hanged  by  the  bill,” 
says  Brown,  “  converting  the  breast  to 
that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the 
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wind  doth  blow,  is  a  very  strange  intro* 
ducing  of  natural  Weathercocks.  And 
Marlow,  in  his  Jew  of  Malta, 

But  how  stands  the  wind? 

Into  what  corner  peers  iny  Halcyon's  bill  ? 
Ha!  to  the  East?  Yes,  see  how  stands  the 
Vanes 

East  and  by  South !— why  then  I  hope  my 
ships 

I  sent  for  Egypt  and  the  bordering  isles, 

Are  gotten  up  by  Nilus’  winding  bank  } 

Mine  Argosies  from  Alexandria, 

Loaded  with  spice  and  silks,  now  under  saii. 
Are  smoothly  gliding  down  by  Candy’s  shore, 
To  Malta,  through  our  Mediterranean  sea  ! 

This  is  a  pretty  fable,  and  whether  (rue 
or  not,  it  is  no  small  pleasure  to  have  my 
favourite  ornament  associated  in  legend 
with  so  beautiful  a  creature.  Who  that 
has  seen  that  gorgeous  bird,  on  a  bright 
Midsummer  evening,  its  magnificent  plu¬ 
mage  forming  rainbows  in  the  placid  sun, 
poised  in  mid  air  over  the  broad  bosom  of 
some  blue  abounding  river,  its  azure  and 
orange  raiment  just  vibrates  in  the  placid 
gale — but  would  resemble  it  to  some  ani¬ 
mated  index  of  the  wind  and  weather,  of 
which  tradition  says  it  is  so  sweet  a  paci¬ 
ficator.  The  Halcyon,  indeed,  seems  in 
every  way  1o  have  been  esteemed  a  liv¬ 
ing  Weathercock  ;  their  building  their 
nests  in  the  most  stormy  weather,  was  an 
infallible  harbinger  of  a  cairn. 

Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  septem, 
Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  sequore  Nidis  $ 
Turn  via  tuta  Maris,  ventos  custodit  et  arcet. 
JEolus  egressu,  prsestatq.  nepotibus  ZEquor, 

Ov.  Met.  L.  II. 

Let  then  the  Weathercock  no  longer  be 
identified  with  terms  of  reproach  ;  no  lon¬ 
ger  let  it  be  deemed  a  fit  emblem  of  false¬ 
hood,  since,  if  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  of 
being  but  too  true  !  Its  very  changeful¬ 
ness  proceeds  from  this.  The  needle  of 
such  vaunted  fidelity  lias  but  one  magnet 
to  obey,  and  it  may  sleep  and  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  sole  queen  ; — how  then  should 
the  trusty  Weathercock  be  praised,  who 
has  a  hundred  rulers  to  serve,  and  is 
faithful  to  each- — a  hundred  jarring  in¬ 
fluences  to  reconcile,  and  is  employed  by 
them  all  1  Horace  Guilford. 


LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  W. 

ROIVLINSON, 

( For  the  Olio,) 

He’s  gone  !— hark  how  the  mournful  sound 
Rolls  heavily  along, 

’Tis  Poetry  weeping  o’er  the  mound 
Of  her  cherished  son  of  song  ; 

She  weeps  that  he  who  once  could  raise 
Her  brightest  visions  here  ; 

Has  faded  from  her  ardent  gaze, 

To  grace  another  sphere  ! 

There  is  a  smile  for  those  who  live, 

A  tear  for  those  who  die  ; 

The  last  is  only  mine  to  give, 

’Tis  given - with  a  sigh.  J.  C. 


OLIO. 

THE  BRIDAL  BANQUET. 

A  Scene  from  an  unpublished  Historical 
Romance. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  310.) 

Princess,  it  is  a  tale  of  one  who  was 
supposed  in  battle-field  to  have  fallen  by 
foeman’s  lance,  whilst  his  false  love,  for¬ 
getful  of  her  fondest  vows,  consented  to 
become  another’s  bride.  Yet,  though  the 
lover  fell  by  foeman’s  spear,  he  died  not 
on  that  blood-stained  field,  but  soon  re¬ 
turned  in  deep  disguise,  and  thus  throw¬ 
ing  it  off,  upbraided  with  her  falsehood 
the  changeful  maid  at  her  bridal  ban¬ 
quet.” 

Malwyna  suddenly  beheld,  as  the  min¬ 
strel  flung  from  his  face  the  bardic  hood, 
and  threw  open  his  vest,  the  form  of  her 
loved  Ambrosius,  and  sunk  insensible  into 
his  arms. 

“  This  doth  not  look  like  falsehood,” 
said  the  prince,  “  and  does  she  love  me 
still  ?  Force  may  have  placed  her  in  the 
tyrant’s  power.  Look  up,  thou  angel 
maid,  look  up,  and  bless  me  with  that 
smile  of  love  wont  so  to  thrill  through  all 
my  glowing  veins,  as  if  the  splendours  of 
heaven  beamed  from  thine  eyes  !” 

fC  And  dost  thou  live  indeed?”  cried 
Malwyna,  reviving  from  her  swoon  ; — 
“  and  art  thou  not  the  visionary  shadow 
of  him  I  so  fondly  love  ? — No,  thou  art 
he  himself!  my  heart’s  true  joy  !— and 
hast  dared  to  seek  me  in  the  lion’s  den  ! 
What  transport  do  I  feel  to  behold  thee 
risen  as  from  the  dark  tomb  to  my  em¬ 
brace,  all  warm  with  life,  and  know  that 
thou  art  come  at  last  to  rescue  me  from 
the  detested  bridal  bed  of  him  I  hate.” 

“  Damsel  of  beauty,  dost  thou  hate  in 
sooth  this  self- raised  Ccesar  ?  O,  to  know 
that  thou  hatest  him,  more  than  repays  all 
the  agony  I  have  endured  for  loss  of  thee, 
my  only  bliss  on  earth.” 

Cf  Another  day,  and  I  had  been  for 
ever  lost!”  exclaimed  the  princess,  f‘  but 
thou  art  timely  come,  and  we  shall  yet  be 
happy.  Let  us  quickly  depart  from  hence 
— to  some  distant  isle  or  region  we’ll 
together  fly,  beyond  this  mighty  emperor’s 
utmost  reach.  But  tell  me  how  thou  didst 
escape  with  life  from  that  field  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  east,  where  I  learnt  thou  wast 
made  the  eagle’s  food,  never  again  to  lift 
the  spear,  or  back  thy  war-horse  on  the 
embattled  plain.” 

“  Why  should  I  waste  our  precious 
moments  in  telling  how  on  the  plains  of 
Persia  in  the  Roman  armies  I  have  fought 
and  bled  ?  Suffice  to  sav  that  after  many 
battles,  1  encountered  hand  to  hand  the 
fiercest  chief  in  the  Persian  host,  till  in 
long  and  bloody  strife,  I  lopped  the  east- 
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ern  giant’s  head  from  his  shoulders,  at 
the  moment  he  plunged  his  faulchion  deep 
in  this  body  !  Down  both  at  once  we 
fellj  and  lay  weltering  in  the  crimson 
streams  that  flowed  from  each  other, 
while  our  steeds,  over- wearied  with  toil 
sank  also  on  the  ground,  and  stretched 
themselves  beside  us,  like  gentle  lambs 
together.  There  all  night  I  remained, 
steeped  in  the  blood  that  gushed  from  my 
foeman’s  headless  trunk,  and  as  the  chil-, 
ling  dews  of  the  east  fell  on  my  shivering 
and  stiffened  limbs,  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  bright  stars  of  the  west,  and  sighed 
for  Britain,  my  dear  loved  country,  and 
for  thee,  to  whom  I  bade,  with  burning 
tears,  an  everlasting  farewell  !  But  at 
morning  light,  some  peasants  of  the  country 
seeking  the  spoils  of  the  field,  found  me 
still  breathing,  and  at  my  entreaties  bore 
me  to  their  hpme.  There  with  balsamic 
herbs  they  healed  my  wounds,  and  re¬ 
stored  me  to  my  wonted  strength.  Soon  I 
travelled  in  search  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
sian,  who  I  found,  after  many  days  weary 
journey,  had  returned  to  Rome.  Not 
able  longer  to  endure  absence,  from  thee, 
I  followed  him  to  that  city,  and  from 
thence  came  back  once  more  to  my  na¬ 
tive  land.  How  shall  I  paint  the  joy  I 
felt  when  at  eventide  I  reached  that  forest 
cave  where  I  had  spent  so  many  blissful 
hours  in  thy  endearing  society  !  How  my 
heart  throbbed  as  I  entered  the  low  arch 
— but  all  was  silence,  solitude,  and  dark¬ 
ness  in  thy  beautiful  and  gem-  built  bower  1 
I  called  a  thousand  times  on  thy  name, 
but  no  one  replied,  save  the  many-voiced 
echo,  that  seemed  to  love  to  repeat  thy 
name  again  and  again  from  every  nook 
and  sparry  arch.  O,  what  words  can 
express  my  sadness  and  despair  !  I  roamed, 
the  woods  and  valley  to  find  thee,  but  all 
In  vain.  After  two  days’  fruitless  search, 
1  learnt  that  thou  hadst  quitted  with  thy 
father  thy  cavern  dwelling,  and  wast 
about  to  be  made  the  Empress  of  Britain  ! 
Stung  to  madness  with  disappointed  love, 
I  hither  flew  in  this  d-isguise,  resolved  to 
witness  thy  nuptials,  and  bathe  the  altar 
before  thy  face  with  the  life-blood  of  my 
heart !” 

“  Gallant,  generous  prince,5'’  cried 
Malwyna,  (i-  we’ll  fly  this  night  from 
hence.” 

“  Alas !  my  sweet  Malwyna,  whither 
shall  we  fly  ?  Such  is  the  power  of  this 
Carausius,  that  should  we  attempt  to  quit 
Britain,  his  numerous  fleets  which  guard 
this  sea-encompassed  land,  would  inter¬ 
cept  our  flight,  ere  we  could  cross  the 
wide  and  stormy  ocean.  If  we  fly,  sweet 
love,  we  must  as  banished  exiles  wander 
far  from  all  the  social  haunts  of  polished 
man,  and  herd  amid  the  forest  shades,  with 


wolves  and  lawless  mountaineers,  more 
brutish  even  than  the  most  savage  brutes  ? 
Canst  thou  in  all  thy  youthful  charms  of 
beauty,  quit  these  luxurious  scenes  so 
new  and  splendid,  with  all  their  refined 
delights  and  dazzling  magnificence,  where 
a  thousand  gold- clad  slaves  and  obse¬ 
quious  courtiers  wait  thy  nod  ?  Canst 
thou  give  up  an  imperial  diadem,  and 
casting  aside  these  gorgeous  robes  of 
state,  forget  thy  sex,  and  range  the  savage 
woods  in  the  rude  and  uncouth  garb  of  a 
prowling  pirate  of  the  rocks  ?  Or  can 
that  delicate  and  sylph-like  form  mix  in 
the  battle’s  tumult,  lmrl  the  lance,  and 
bend  the  bow  of  steel,  nor  heed  the  blast, 
the  bitter,  howling  blast,  when  northern 
tempests  rave,  and  lightnings  rend  the 
giant  oak,  while  leafless  forests  bow  be¬ 
neath  the  hoary  desolation  of  winter’s 
'  drifting  snows  ?” 

(<  Yes,  dearest  Ambrosius,  for  thee 
will  I  joyously  quit  these  imperial  halls 
of  splendour  and  revelry,  to  which!  have 
been  brought  by  the  entreaties  of*  a  ten¬ 
der  doating  father,  who  like  me  believed 
thee  dead  ; — •fling’  off  this  dazzling  attire 
of  gems  and  gold,  and,  tearing  from  my 
locks  this  bridal  veil,  these  rosy  garlands, 
clothe  my  limbs  in  the  vilest  garb  of 
woodland  rover,  nor  amid  the  arrowy 
storm  of  battle  shrink,  but  at  my  war¬ 
rior’s  side,  faithful  to  death,  brandish  the 
sword,  and  cheer  thee  on  to  deeds  of 
noble  strife.  Nor  will  I  heed  the  tem¬ 
pest’s  rage,  when  lightning  shafts  the 
proud  oaks  seath,  or  forests  bend  beneath 
the  chilling  weight  of  wintry  snows.  Thou 
givest  up  for  me  a  fair  princedom,  and 
shall  1  shrink  from  any  danger  or  toil  in 
following  thee  V% 

“  Transcendent  excellence  !”  exclaimed 
Ambrosius,  O,  what  can  equal  wo¬ 
man’s  devoted  love  ?  In  prosperity  our 
brightest  joy,  and  in  adversity  our  dear¬ 
est,  sweetest  comfort !  But  canst  thou 
endure  all  this  ?” 

<(  Yes,”  returned  Malwyna,  t(  for  there 
is  a  spirit  in  true  iove  that  turns  the 
coward  to  a  hero,  making  us  smile  at 
danger,  and  fearless  as  the  sea-bird  that 
mid  the  light  foam  cradled  floats  on  the 
mountain-billow,  reckless  of  storm  and 
dashing  surge.  But  thou,  mylove,  Ambro¬ 
sius,  hast  drawn  the  picture  of  our  banish¬ 
ment  in  sombre  hues,  and  shadows  unre¬ 
lieved  with  one  pure  sunny  gleam  of  hap¬ 
piness.  What  though  we  are  driven  from 
the  polished  haunts  of  men,  why  should 
we  herd  with  the  fierce  wolf  or  fiercer 
robber-clan  ?  No,  we  will  make  our 
summer  bower  alone,  amid  the  forest- 
depths.  The  dark  green  ivy,  the  hazel, 
the  scented  lime,  and  blossom-covered 
woodbine  shall  wreath  their  fragrant  fo- 
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liage  around  it,  and  there  the  wild-rose 
shed  its  sweetest  flowerets.  Our  verdant 
home  shall  these  lofty  halls  surpass  in 
splendour,  for  its  green  roof  shall  sparkle 
richly  with  diamond,  gold,  and  burning 
sapphire,  as  betwixt  the  leaves  the  stars 
flash  out  in  their  watchful  radiance.  Nor 
shall  we  lack  that  music  which  ever  waits 
on  nature.  The  evening  winds,  wafting 
their  vesper  incense  around  us,  shall 
attune  with  silver  voices  their  iEolian 
harps  in  every  bough,  and  breathe  soul- 
soothing  songs  wildly  harmonious  ;  while 
the  hermit  fountain  beside  our  embowered 
dwelling,  will  fill  up  every  pause  with 
the  melody  of  its  chrystal  gushings.  Then 
as  we  sink  on  our  couch  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  nightingale  amid  our  vernal 
canopy  shall  sit  and  pour  her  richest  notes 
to  the  full  orbed  moon,  as  her  silver  lights 
and  shadows  beautifully  chequer  the  forest 
landscape.  When  morning  breaks  in  the 
east,  tinting  with  rosy  dyes  the  mountain 
tower,  and  faintly  gleaming  forest  heights, 
the  woodlark  shall^arouse  us  with  her  merry 
lay,  and  the  rising  sunbeams  light  up 
the  long  avenues  of  the  bowery  wilderness 
with  their  golden  splendours,  while  the 
music-swell  of  a  thousand  minstrels  rises 
in  joyous  chorus  on  every  side.  Then 
will  we  go  forth  with  bow  and  arrow  to 
chase  the  forest  game,  or  wander  along 
the  flowery  banks  of  some  beautiful  wood¬ 
land  stream,  and  lure  the  finny  tribes 
from  the  translucent  wave  ;  and  when  at 
night  we  return,  loaded  with  sylvan 
spoils,  I  will  prepare  our  evening  repast 
on  tables  covered  with  living  flowers, 
while  the  sweet-toned  blackbird  chaunts 
his  hymn  to  departing  day,  Nor  when 
grim  winter  reigns  over  the  naked  and 
shivering  woods,  shall  we  lack  comfort. 
We’ll  retire  to  some  sparry  cavern,  like 
my  own  loved  home  by  Derwent's  stream, 
where  the  tempests  can  find  no  entrance, 
and  as  the  chill  winds  howl  along  the 
cloudy  chambers  of  the  sky,  charm  the 
hours  away  with  music  and  song.  O,  we 
shall  be  completely  blest  in  each  other’s 
endearing  society,  feeling  no  lack  of  this 
false  world’s  delusive  fellowship.  I  was 
not  formed  for  courts  or  splendid  scenes 
like  these.  I  love  the  boundless  forest, 
with  its  gay  and  happy  children  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  all  the  wild  magnificence  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  puts  to  shame  the  puny  pomp 
of  man’s  ambitious  pride.  Who  then, 
like  me,  would  linger  in  these  prison  halls, 
or  heave  a  sigh  for^palaces  where  misery 
dwells,  and  chains  and  torments  await  us, 
when  freedom  and  happiness  invite  our 
steps  to  their  blooming  shades,  where 
our  dwelling  shall  be  a  bower  of  roses, 
and  our  companions  joy  and  love,  whose 
smiles  fling  a  heaven  of  blessedness  over 


all  that  comes  within  his  magic  in¬ 
fluence  ?” 

“  Maiden  of  matchless  beauty  and 
truth,”  returned  Ambrosius,  “  since  thou 
wilt  share  an  exile’s  fate,  we  will  this 
night  escape. — Thou  must  be  clad  in  the 
weeds  of  disguise.  Rebellion  is  stirred 
up  in  the  west ;  I  know  its  leader,  thither 
will  we  direct  our  flight,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  forest  wilds  of  Coitmaur.  sTis  fit 
we  now  should  part.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  we  meet  again  in  the  vestibule  ; 
till  then,  sweet  love,  adieu  S  O,  gentle 
Venus,  guide  our  steps  in  safety  over 
mountain,  moorland,  plain,  and  waste, 
till  we  reach  the  embowered  retreats  of 
the  desart.” 

»•••*• 

In  the  meantime,  Carausius  with  his 
chief  councillors  returned  to  the  banquet. 
He  reclined  on  the  imperial  couch,  and 
lifting  a  crystal  goblet  of  wine,  crowned 
with  fresh  roses,  drank  again  to  the  bliss 
of  his  bridal  night.  Then  turning  to  the 
splendid  figure  that  was  seated  by  his 
side,  he  said,  et  Come,  dearest  Malwyna, 
the  procession  waits  to  attend  us  to  the 
temple  of  Juno.”  Her  golden  veil  and 
part  of  her  robe  were  now  flung  aside, 
and  he  beheld  with  amazement  and  con¬ 
sternation,  a  ghastly  skeleton,  whose 
fleshless  brows  were  encircled  with  a  dia¬ 
dem  of  flowers,  and  in  whose  hollow 
sockets  appeared  living  eyes  that  flashed 
their  dark  fires  full  upon  him  !  He  started 
from  the  sumptuous  bed,  and  for  some 
moments  stood  aghast  with  horror.  Then 
recollecting  that  skeletons  were  some¬ 
times  introduced  at  Roman  banquets,  or 
the  representation  of  them,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  he  somewhat  reco¬ 
vered  himself,  and  calmly  said,  te  Viva- 
mus  dum  licet  esse  bene. — But  where  is 
my  lovely  bride  ? — and  why  is  this  figure 
of  death,  arrayed  in  these  garments,  come 
hither  to  the  banquet  of  my  nuptials  V* 

ie  She  who  was  once  thy  bride,  now 
stands  before  thee ! — but  forbear  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  altar  !  Offend  not  the  gods  lr* 
replied  the  awful  figure,  in  a  voice  that 
struck  dismay  to  the  heart  of  Carausius. 
The  strange  idea  which  long  had  haunted 
his  guilty  and  troubled  conscience,  that 
the  ghost  of  his  injured  wife  would  rise 
from  her  unknown  grave,  and  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  on  his  bridal  night,  now  fell 
with  terrible  conviction  and  certainty  on 
his  mind  !  He  turned  pale  with  exceed¬ 
ing  fear  ;  he  trembled  like  a  solitary  leaf 
left  alone  on  the  wind-shaken  aspen  ;  his 
eyes  appeared  fixed,  and  a  trance  of 
speechless  dread  fell  upon  him !  He 
would  have  sunk  senseless  on  the  ground, 
had  not  some  of  the  chief  guests,  crowding 
around  the  bed  of  state,  supported  him  in 
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their  arms.  It  was  some  time  ere  he 
recovered,  and  when  he  began  to  rouse 
himself,  his  pallid  and  quivering  lips 
uttered  certain  words  indistinctly,  which 
the  courtiers  could  not  understand,  and 
he  gazed  fearfully  around  the  hall,  but 
the  hideous  figure  was  no  where  to  be 
seen,  yet  none  knew  how  it  had  departed, 
or  from  whence  it  came. 

•  *  •  »  •  •  •  • 

Durotrigus. 


REMARKS  UPON  THE  GENIUS 
OF  BEWICK. 

A  life  of  Bewick,  without  a  word  on 
his  numberless  and  enrapturing  vig¬ 
nettes,  would  be  the  story  of  Aladdin 
without  his  Lamp.  He  is  the  very  Auto- 
licus  of  tail-pieces,  which  he  flings  out 
faster  and  more  profusely,  in  ribands  of 
all  ramifications,  than  a  fire-eater  at  a 
fair ;  ay,  “  he  utters  them  as  if  he  had 
eaten  ballads,  and  all  men’s  ears  grew  to 
his  tunes.”  Do,  reader,  whatever  be  thy 
temperament,  open  any  one  of  his  books, 
and  thou  wilt  touch  a  key  accordant. 
Look  at  the  boy-soldiers  riding  on  grave¬ 
stones,  with  rush -caps  and  swords  of  seg  : 
the  two  hindermost  blackguards  .raga¬ 
muffins,  tattered  and  bare-legged  ;  the 
next  a  great  awkward  booby,  son  of 
some  scoundrel  attorney  ;  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  smallest  of  all,  well  clothed,  and  in 
good  shoes  and  stockings,  he  is  the  squire’s 
son,  whose  hall  is  seen  behind  ;  a  pretty 
emblem  of  incipient  aristocracy.  Twenty 
ears  hence,  that  little  fellow  will  blow 
is  twopenny  trumpet  among  the  Tories, 
and  cry  “  the  church  in  danger the 
next  rascal  will  bamboozle  him  out  of 
his  money,  and  the  two  villains  behind 
poach  in  his  covers.  If  thou  lovest  a 
good  ghost  story,  as  I  do  marvellously, 
look  at  the  terrified  thief,  mistaking  the 
stumps  and  grey  ranpikes ,  in  the  gloomy 
moonshine,  for  devils  and  horned  gob¬ 
lins,  with  white  wicker  ribs  and  lanky 
skeleton  arms.  Wouldst  thou  know  the 
cause  of  his  terror  ?  look  into  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  he  has  just  passed  a  gallows. 
I  have  heard  a  great  painter  say  that  Ho¬ 
garth  might  feel  proud  of  this  piece. — 
Ha  !  that  is  the  murine  phaeton,  drawn 
by  four  cock-tailed  mice ;  Sir  Whisker 
and  Lady  Mousellina  with  her  parasol,  of 
Mouse-CoTTAGE  ;  their  mouse  footmart, 
and  the  mouse  arms  emblazoned  with 
mouse  supporters  on  the  panel,  in  all  the 
boast  of  mouse  heraldry  ;  they  are  going 
to  make  a  call  on  Lord  Frittertime  and 
Madam  Twaddle. — See  how  that  heart¬ 
less  and  coarse-minded  tanner  grins  a 
brutal  laugh  at  the  poor  dog  to  whose 


tail  the  naughty  boys  have  tied  a  tinned 
kettle  ;  you  may  hear  that  it  has  j  ust  had 
a  bouncing  bang. — Those  five  methodists 
listening  to  the  call  of  their  master,  scarce 
occupy  two  inches;  yet  look  at  their 
faces,  male  and  female — special  grace 
and  election  ! ! ! — -and  were  it  not  for  the 
horns  and  claws  of  the  preacher,  by  his 
clerical  attitude  you  might  take  him  for  a 
very  parson. — Cast  your  eye  on  the  gip¬ 
sies  and  their  bear  ;  are  not  thief  and  har¬ 
lot  marked  in  their  physiognomies  ?  That 
first  fellow’s  coat  is  too  big  for  him,  a 
world  too  wide  ;  he  has  stolen  it. — Look 
with  luxury  on  the  light  and  buoyant  cut¬ 
ter,  dancing  on  the  dashing  waves,  in 
pursuit  of  the  heavy  smuggler,  straining 
and  creaking  in  the  breeze,  laboriously 
making  off  in  the  misty  moonlight.-— The 
lame  man  has  left  his  crutch  behind,  hav¬ 
ing  mounted  the  back  of  the  blind,  who 
has  let  go  his  dog  :  hasty  attachments 
imagine  friendship  eternal. — That  poor 
spaniel  bitch  has  been  howling  all  night, 
and  has  just  broken  her  string,  and  found 
her  drowned  puppies  ;  look  at  her  sudden 
pause  and  sorrow  ! — Ay,  friend  Bewick, 
many  a  lobster  handles  a  pencil,  and 
piddles  on  a  set  palette. — Do  stop  your 
ears  at  opening  to  the  two  fiddlers,  with 
their  jangling,  discordant  scrapings. — 

I  truly  pity  their  hearts  who  hear  not  the 
howling  of  that  scalded  dog  who  has  over¬ 
turned  the  pot ;  and  the  cackling  of  that 
hen  who  has  just  been  laying.  —  Oh! 
what  a  feast  of  diverting  and  instructive 
amusement  for  an  idle  summer’s  day,  or 
a  long  winter’s  night !  What  a  rich  and 
exhaustless  succession  of  grotesque  figures, 
funny  groups,  comical  scenes,  pithy  in¬ 
scriptions,  delicious  landscapes,  village 
farmsteads,  rocky  caverns,  tufts  of  fern, 
river  glens  and  cascades,  quiet  pools  and 
sedgy  knolls,  lovely  trees  and  woody 
dells,  towns  and  towers,  ivied  ruins,  sea¬ 
side  views,  with  sermons  in  every  stone  ; 
dreary  snows,  stormy  waves,  rolling 
ships,  and  screaming  sea-fowl ;  quiet 
fountains,  forest  glades,  and  woodland 
solitudes ;  fairy  haunts, 

- “  Right  seldom  seen, 

Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green." 

1  he  commonest  capacity  might  read  a 
history  in  every  one  of  these  rich  and  ro¬ 
mantic  tale- pieces,  and  a  mind  of  wit 
and  fancy  may  open  to  each,  and  feel 
arise  from  it  the  simultaneous  power  of 
delivering  a  bright  or  blooming  narrative 
of  melancholy  or  mirth.  Thus  the  co¬ 
pious,  capacious,  and  bountiful  mind  of 
Bewick,  not  merely  content  to  fling 
around  each  bird  and  figure  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  appropriate  scenery  but  revel¬ 
ling  in  exuberance  of  imagination,  drops 
on  almost  every  leaf,  3omegem  of  genius, 
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(t  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.” 
These  fling  on  our  sunny  memories 
gleams  and  glances  of  nature,  that  impul¬ 
sively  shed  on  the  feelings  a  delicate 
mental  and  bosom  emotion,  indicating  the 
presence  and  influence,  (and  probably 
constituting  much)  of  that  fine  but  inde¬ 
finable  power,  called  genius ;  whence 
emanating  on  congenial  dispositions,  like 
rich  tones  on  accordant  vibrations,  awaken 
in  successive  combination,  all  the  melo¬ 
dious  harmonies  of  the  heart. 

“  Now  the  storm  roars  around  me  j  now  the 
bloom 

Of  earth,  her  greener^,  and  her  pleasantries. 

Are  shrunk  once  more  into  their  wint’ry 
tomb. 

And  the  fire  sparkles,  and  the  lamp  supplies 

Its  evening  gleam — where  is  my  paradise  l 

With  White  my  spirit  finds  beloved  em¬ 
ploy, 

A  sage  who  cared  not  how  the  world  would 
prize 

His  sylvan  strolls,  so  nought  might  him 
annoy. 

Roaming  through  Selborne’s  woods,  in  lone¬ 
liness  and  joy. 

With  Bewtcb’s  comic  burin  next  enchant¬ 
ed, 

I  pass,  through  groups  grotesque,  to  lonely 
places, 

And  find  how  there  his  curious  spirit 
panted 

For  Nature,  ev’n  in  her  minutest  traces  5 

Clasping  unto  our  sympathy’s  embraces 

All  creatures  of  her  solitary  reign  ; 

Jewellers  of  sedgy  pools,  heaths,  parks,  and 
chaces, 

The  mountain  cliff,  and  desolated  fane, 

And  ail  the  drear  wild  charm  of  northern  isle 
and  main.”  Mag.  Nat.  HU, 


THE  SHETLAND  DEVIL ; 

OR, 

THE  FRIGHTENED  ISLANDERS. 

BY  H.  W.  DEWHURST. 

For  the  Olio, 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  nation  more 
prone  to  superstition  and  a  belief  for  the 
marvellous,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  ;  as  a  proof 
of  this,  I  may  mention  that  groups  of  the 
natives  who  annually  go  to  Greenland 
and  Davis’s  Straits  in  the  whaling  ex¬ 
peditions,  very  frequently  after  coming 
from  their  watch  upon  deck,  sit  around 
the  galley  fire,  smoking  a  pipe,  seldom 
more  than  two  inches  long,  which  often¬ 
times  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
listening  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
one  of  the  party  who  relates  some  won¬ 
derful  ghost  story,  which  at  one  period 
or  other,  must  have  inhabited  some  choice 
spot  in  their  Isle.”  I  make  these  re¬ 
marks  prefatory  to  a  scene  which  l  wit¬ 
nessed  several  years  ago,  when  surgeon 
of  the  Neptune  of  London.  It  was  on 
our  return  from  Greenland,  and  the  day 
after  we  had  anchored  in  Lerwick  Bay, 


which  was  one  Monday  morning  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  latter  end  of  August, 
and  about  seven  we  were  gravely  in¬ 
formed  by  some  of  the  Islanders  who 
came  to  sell  their  eggs,  fowls,  & c.  that 
“the  Demi  was  at  Thule  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pit ,”  and  the  whole  of  the  *  natives’ 
were  in  great  consternation  at  this  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  satanic  majesty  ;  who  to  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  among  them 
had  never  been  there  before,— there  he 
was,  but  the  hardest  job  was  to  get  rid 
of  him  ;  this  they  knew  not  how  to  ac¬ 
complish,  not  having  courage  to  attempt 
it;  when  our  mate,  Jack  Landers,  ant 
old  man-of-war’s-mati,  determined  to  ex¬ 
amine  who  and  what  this  Shetland  devil 
was  made  of,  and  by  what  means  his  ma¬ 
jesty  came  there ;  accordingly  a  party 
was  formed,  consisting  of  himself,  four 
seamen  and  myself,  and  we  set  out  for 
Thule,  and  shortly  arrived  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  this  devil,  which  was  in  a  large 
pit  of  about  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and  011 
looking  down,  we  saw  something  at  the 
bottom,  whose  eyes  were  apparently  very 
bright,  and  who  whined  frequently  as  if 
in  excessive  pain.  To  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  natives,  Jack  Landers  de¬ 
scended  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened 
round  his  waist,  and  after  some  minutes, 
called  to  his  men  above  to  haul  him  up  ; 
when  he  brought  up  with  him  a  goat, 
which  had  strayed  from  the  farm  of  Cap¬ 
tain  McDermid,  who  resided  about  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Lerwick  town,  and 
had  fallen  into  the  pit,  and  from  being 
witnessed  by  these  superstitious  islanders, 
had  created  the  greatest  apprehensions  in 
their  too  credulous  minds,  and  verifying 
the  old  adage  of  much  ado  about  no¬ 
thing. 

I  may  add  that  the  poor  goat  had 
been  two  days  in  the  pit  before  she  was 
discovered,  and  in  the  fall  had  fractured 
her  right  fore  leg,  which  I  reduced,  and 
by  a  little  careful  management  we  brought 
her  round,  so  that  by  the  time  we  arri¬ 
ved  in  London,  which  was  three  weeks 
after  the  accident,  she  was  quite  well. 


tjl'Ije  Note  ISoofe; 


ROB  HOY  MACGREGOR. 

Fy  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
ec  In  the  last  years  of  Rob  Roj’s  life 
his  clan  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
one  more  powerful  than  themselves. 
Stewart  of  Appin,  a  chief  of  the  tribe  so 
named,  was  proprietor  of  a  hill- farin  in 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  called  lnver- 
nenty.  The  MacGregors  of  Rob  Roy’s 
tribe  claimed  a  righlto  it  by  ancient  oc¬ 
cupancy,  and  declared  they  would  oppose 
to  the  uttermost  the  settlement  of  any 
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person  upon  the  farm  not  being  of  their 
own  naute.  The  Stewarts  came  down 
with  two  hundred  men,  well  armed,  to 
do  themselves  justice  by  main  force.  The 
MacGregors  took  the  field,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  muster  an  equal  strength.  Rob 
Roy,  finding  himself  the  weaker  party, 
asked  a  parley,  in  which  he  represented 
that  both  clans  were  friends  to  the  King , 
and  that  he  was  unwilling  they  should 
be  weakened  by  mutual  conflict,  and 
thus  made  a  merit  of  surrendering  to  Ap- 
pin  the  disputed  territory  of  Invernenty. 
Appin,  accordingly,  settled  as  tenants 
there,  at  an  easy  quit  rent,  the  Mac- 
Larens,  a  family  dependent  on  the  Stew¬ 
arts,  and  from  whose  character  for  strength 
and  bravery,  it  was  expected  that  they 
would  make  their  right  good  if  annoyed 
by  the  MacGregors.  When  all  this  had 
been  amicably  adjusted,  in  presence  of 
the  two  clans  drawn  up  in  arms  near  the 
Kirk  of  Balquhidder,  Rob  Roy,  appa¬ 
rently  fearing  his  tribe  might  be  thought 
to  have  conceded  too  much  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion,  stepped  forward  and  said,  that 
where  so  many  gallant  men  were  met  in 
arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  part. with¬ 
out  a  trial  of  skill,  and  therefore  he  took 
the  freedom  to  invite  any  gentleman  of 
the  Stewarts  present  to  exchange  a  few 
blows  with  him  for  the  honour  of  their 
respective  clans.  The  brother-in-law  of 
Appin,  and  second  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
Alaster  Stewart  of  Invernahyle,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  they  encountered  -with 
broadsword  v  and  target  before  their  re¬ 
spective  kinsmen.*  The  combat  lasted 
till  Rob  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  was  the  usual  termination  of 
such  a  combat  when  fought  for  honour 
only,  and  not  with  a  mortal  purpose. 
Rob  Roy  dropped  his  point,  and  congra¬ 
tulated  his  adversary  on  having  been  the 
first  man  who  ever  drew  blood  from  him. 
The  victor  generously  acknowledged, 
that  without  the  advantage  of  youth,  and 
the  agility  accompanying  it,  he  probably 
could  not  have  come  off  with  advantage. 

Death  and  Character.— -The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  he  is  generally  said  to  have  survived 
1738,  and  to  have  died  an  aged  man. 
When  he  found  himself  approaching  his 
final  change,  he  expressed  some  contri¬ 
tion  for  particular  parts  of  his  life.  His 
wife  laughed  at  these  scruples  of  con¬ 


*  Some  accounts  state,  that  Appin  himself 
was  Rob  Roy’s  antagonist  on  this  occasion. 
My  recollection,  from  the  account  of  Inver¬ 
nahyle  himself,  was  as  stated  in  the  text. 
But  the  period  when  I  received  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  now  so  distant,  that  it  i3  possible  I 
may  be  mistaken.  Invernabyle  was  rather 
of  low  stature,  but  very  well  made,  athletic, 
and  au  excellent  swordsman. 


science,  and  exhorted  him  to  die  like  a 
man,  as  he  had  lived.  In  reply,  he  re¬ 
buked  her  for  her  violent  passions,  and 
the  counsels  she  had  given  him.  ‘  You 
have  put  strife,’  he  said,  f  betwixt  me  and 
the  best  men  of  the  country,  and  now 
you  would  place  enmity  between  me  and 
my  God.’ 

There  is  a  tradition,  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  former,  if  the  character 
of  Rob  Roy  be  justly  considered,  that 
while  on  his  death-bed,  he  learned  that 
a  person,  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity, 
proposed  to  visit  him..  s  Raise  me  from 
my  bed,’  said  the  invalid  ;  f  throw  my 
plaid  around  me,  and  bring  me  my  clay¬ 
more,  dirk,  and  pistols — it  shall  never  be 
said  that  a  foeman  saw  Rob  Roy  Mac¬ 
Gregor  defenceless  and  unarmed.’  His 
foeman,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  Mac 
Larens  before  and  after  mentioned,  en¬ 
tered  and  paid  his  compliments,  enquiring 
after  the  health  of  his  formidable  neigh¬ 
bour.  Rob  Roy  maintained  a  cold, 
haughty  civility  during  their  short  con¬ 
ference,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
house,  ‘  Now,’  he  said,  ‘  all  is  over — 
let  the  piper  play  Ha  til  mi  tulidh ,  (we 
return  no  more,)’  and  he  is  said  to  have 
expired  before  the  dirge  was  finished. 

This  singular  man  died  in  bed  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  parish  of  Balquhidder. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
same  parish,  where  his  tombstone  is  only 
distinguished  by  a  rude  attempt  at  the 
figure  of  a  broadsword. 

The  character  of  Rob  Roy  is,  of 
course,  a  mixed  one.  His  sagacity,  bold¬ 
ness,  and  prudence,  qualities  so  highly 
necessary  to  success  in  war,  became  in 
some  degree  vices  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  employed.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  education,  however, 
must  be  admitted  as  some  extenuation  of 
his  habitual  transgressions  against  the 
law  ;  and  for  his  political  tergiversations, 
he  might  in  that  distracted  period  plead 
the  example  of  men  far  more  powerful, 
and  less  excusable  in  becoming  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  than  the  poor  and  des¬ 
perate  outlaw.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  in  the  constant  exercise  of  virtues, 
the  more  meritorious  as  they  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  bis  general  character.  Pur¬ 
suing  the  occupation  of  a  predatory  chief¬ 
tain, — in  modern  phrase,  a  captain  of 
banditti, — Rob  Roy  was  moderate  in  bis 
revenge,  and  humane  in  Iris  successes. 
No  charge  of  cruelty  or  bloodshed,  un¬ 
less  in  battle,  is  brought  against  his  me¬ 
mory.  In  like  manner,  the  formidable 
outlaw  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  the  support 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan — kept  his 
word  when  pledged — and  died  lamented 
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in  his  own  wild  country,  where  there 
were  hearts  grateful  for  his  beneficence, 
though  their  minds  were  not  sufficiently 
instructed  to  appreciate  his  errors. 

prejudice. 

Of  countries  making  pretensions  to  civi¬ 
lization,  the  two  wherein  the  grossest  ig¬ 
norance  besets  the  whole  community,  are 
China,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  and,  ffor  this  reason,  neither  of 
them  allow  their  subjects,  as  far  as  they 
can  prevent  it,  to  acquire  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  foreign  language  ;  and  they 
can,  therefore,  have  no  intellectual  inter¬ 
course  or  communion  with  nations  more 
advanced  than  themselves.  Hence,  the 
Chinese  says  and  believes,  that,  while  he 
sees  with  both  eyes,  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  blind,  though  lie  allows  the  Jesuit, 
who  regulated  his  national  calendar,  to 
have  had  a  glimmering  with  one  eye. 
And  hence  the  Turk,  taught  to  despise 
all  other  nations  as  inferior,  looks  down 
with  contempt  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  is  ready  to  bestow  a  malediction  on 
his  own  countrymen  who  should  degrade 
themselves  by  attempting  to  learn  any 
Christian  tongue. 

THE  USE  OF  TIMS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Time's 
Telescope  for  the  present  year,  now  in  its 
seventeenth  anniversary. 

Though  its  contents  are  not-so  rich  as 
former  years,  yet  it  contains  a  quantity 
of  matter  of  a  very  pleasing  nature  that 
may  be  read  with  advantage. 

<e  When  Lord  Nelson  was  leaving  Lon¬ 
don,  on  his  last  but  glorious  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  a  quantity  of  cabinet 
furniture  was  ordered  to  be  sent  on  board 
his  ship.  He  had  a  farewell  dinner  party 
at  his  house  ;  and  his  upholsterer  having 
waited  upon  his  lordship  with  an  account 
of  the  completion  of  the  goods,  was 
brought  into  the  dining  room,  in  a  corner 
of  which  his  lordship  spoke  with  him. 
The  upholsterer  stated  to  his  noble  em¬ 
ployer,  that  every  thing  was  furnished 
and  packed,  and  would  go  in  the  wag¬ 
gon  from  an  inn  at  six  o’clock.  e  And 
you  go  to  the  inn,  Mr.  A.,  and  see  them 
off-’ — ‘  I  shall,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  there 
punctually  at  six' — c  A  quarter  before 
six,  Mr.  A.,’  returned  Lord  Nelson,  f  be 
there  a  quarter  before  six  ;  to  that 
quarter  of  an  hour  1  owe  every  thin0, 
in  life,* 

“The  great  French  chancellor  d’Agues- 
seau,  employed  all  his  time.  Observing 
that  Madame  d’Aguesseau  always  delay¬ 
ed  ten  or  twelve  minutes  before  she  came 
down  to  dinner,  he  composed  a  work  en- 
tifely  in  this  time,  in  order  not  to  lose  an 


instant ;  the  result  was,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  a  book  in  three  large  vo¬ 
lumes  quarto,  which  went  through  seve¬ 
ral  editions.’* 

RUSSIAN  SUBMISSION  TO  DISGRACE. 

There  is  scarcely  one  family  of  any 
distinction  in  Russia,  which  has  not  some 
relation  exiled  in  Siberia  ;  and  what  is 
still  stranger,  that  the  family  of  the  exile 
never  long  bewails  his  loss,  but  give 
parties  soirees  as  usual ;  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Emperor,  and  his  will  be  done. 

The  very  first  lesson  imprinted  in  a 
Russian’s  bead  is  passive  obedience. 


an  odd  trial  op  a  minister’s  table. 

Cambaceres,  Napoleon's  arch-chan¬ 
cellor,  was  a  gourmand,  and  his  table 
would  have  been  daily  crowded  with 
guests,  had  not  his  disposition  been  some¬ 
what  penurious. 

Of  this  foible  a  characteristic  anecdote 
is  told.  “  He  had  directed  a  furniture- 
broker  to  bring  him  a  table  capacious 
enough  for  sixty  covers.  Accordingly, 
it  was  brought,  and  ordered  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  dining-room.  When  this  was 
done,  he  insisted  that  it  was  not  of  the 
requisite  dimensions.  His  object  was  to 
procure  by  this  means  some  abatement 
of  the  price  ;  but  the  poor  tradesman  de¬ 
murred.  To  settle  the  question,  Camba¬ 
ceres  despatched  one  of  his  valets  to  bring 
in  sixty  masons,  who  were  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  demolishing  some  buildings  in  the 
Place  du  Carousel.  The  men  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  so  unexpected  a  summons  :  they 
naturally  supposed,  however,  that  the 
great  man  wished  some  improvement  to 
be  immediately  made  in  his  palace,  has¬ 
tily  cleaned  themselves,  and  flew  to  the 
spot.  When  introduced  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  they  were  not  a  little  amazed  to 
find  the  table  laid  out  with  sixty  covers. 
c  No  doubt,*  thought  they,  ‘  his  high¬ 
ness  has  received  good  news  from  the 
army,  and  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  wishes 
to  give  us  a  treat !’  This  impression 
was  confirmed  when  they  were  /i&cdered 
to  take  their  seats.  But  what  was  their 
amazement  when,  instead  of  the  table 
being  covered  with  dainties,  Cambaceres, 
who  was  standing  near  them,  called  out, 
‘  Act  as  if  you  were  pouring  out  to  drink. 
Seize  your  knives  and  forks  !  Seem  as 
if  you  were  cutting  something  on  your 
plates  !’  The  poor  hodmen  went  through 
these  evolutions  with  such  regularity, 
as  to  remind  us  of  the  barber’s  brother 
in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  but  in  one  re¬ 
spect  the  parallel  is  imperfect — the  ima¬ 
ginary  feast  was  not  succeeded  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  one  ;  no  sooner  was  his  highness 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  table 
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was  of  the  requisite  capacity,  than  the 
tantalized  guests  were  unceremoniously 
dismissed.,  without  the  slightest  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  time  they  had  lost.” 

-  Family  Lib. 

Great  Britain  Illustrated,  f 

On  our  table  we  have  Nos.  17  and  18 
of  this  excellent  work,  containing  eight 
views  engraved  from  the  drawings  of' 
W.  Weslall  by  E.  Finden  ;  the  subjects 
are  Green  Court ,  Canterbury ,  Netley 
Abbey,  Lancaster  Castle,  Bristol  from 
the  Bath  Road,  Roslin  Castle,  (singu¬ 
larly  beautiful  and  effective)  Nottar 
Bridge,  Cornwall,  Steele's  Cottage 
Hampstead,  (the  suburban  retreat  where 
Sir  Richard  wrote  many  of  the  excellent 
papers  in  the  Spectator,)  and  Berry 
Pomeroy  Castle,  Devonshire .  We  un¬ 
derstand  these  meritorious  graphic  efforts 
have  a  large  circulation,  and  they  are 
eminently  deserving  of  it,  for  any  one  of 
the  above  views  are  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  whole. 

DEATH  WATCHES. 

These  little  creatures,  whose  portentous 
tick  once  made  stout  hearts  quail,  and 
still  inflicts  no  small  terror  on  many  an 
ancient  dame,  even  in  these  days  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Carpenter -This  singular  noise  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  two  different  insects.  One  of 
these,  the  Anobium  tessellatum,  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  end  of 
spring  it  commences  its  noise,  which  may 
be  considered  analogous  to  the  call  of 
birds.  This  is  caused  by  beating  on  hard 
substances,  with  the  shield  or  fore-part  of 
its  head.  The  general  number  of  suc¬ 
cessive  distinct  strokes  is  from  seven  to 
nine,  or  eleven.  These  are  given  in 
pretty  quick  succession,  and  are  repeated 
at  uncertain  intervals.  In  old  houses, 
where  the  insects  are  numerous,  they  may 
be  heard,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  almost 
every  hour  in  the  day.  In  beating,  the 
insect  raises  itself  upon  its  hinder  legs, 
and  with  the  body  somewhat  inclined, 
beats  its  head,  with  great  force  and  agi¬ 
lity,  against  the  place  on  which  it  stands. 
This  insect,  which  is  the  real  death-watch 
of  the  vulgar,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  minuter  insect,  not  much  unlike 
a  louse,  which  makes  a  ticking  noise  like 
a  watch  ;  but,  instead  of  beating  at  in¬ 
tervals,  it  continues  its  noise  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  without  inter¬ 
mission. 

This  latter  insect,  the  Termes  pulsa- 
torium  Linn.,  belongs  to  a  very  different 


tribe  (Neurbptera).  It  is  usually  found 
in  old  wood,  decayed  furniture,  museums, 
and  neglected  books.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs,  which  are  exceedingly  small, 
in  dry  dusty  places,  where  they  are  likely 
to  meet  with  least  disturbance.  They  are 
generally  hatched  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  weather.  After  leaving  the  eggs, 
the  insects  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
discerned  without  the  use  of  a  glass. 
They  remain  in  this  larva  state  about  two 
months,  somewhat  resembling  in  appear¬ 
ance  the  mites  in  cheese  ;  after  which 
they  undergo  their  change  into  the  per¬ 
fect  insect.  They  feed  on  dead  flies  and 
other  insects  ;  and  often,  from  their  num¬ 
bers  and  voracity,  very  much  deface  ca¬ 
binets  of  natural  history.  They  subsist 
on  various. other  substances,  and  may 
often  be  observed  carefully  hunting  for 
nutritious  particles  amongst  the  dust  in 
which  they  are  found,  turning  it  over 
with  their  heads,  and  searching  about 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Swine.  Many 
live  through  the  winter,  buried  deep  in 
the  dust,  to  avoid  the  frost 

Gill's  Technological  Repository . 


Cit£t0w£  of  ^artotttf  Country. 

WOOING  AND  WEDDING  WITH  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

In  Greece  the  affairs  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  were  carried  on  with  pomp  and 
ublicity.  The  enamoured  youth  betook 
imself  to  the  groves  to  carve  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  name  upon  the  trees ;  in  allusion 
to  which  the  satirist  in  Euripides  declares 
that  he  would  continue  to  despise  the 
sex,  even  if  all  the  pines  on  Mount  Ida 
were  filled  with  their  names.  In  Lucian’s 
time  the  practice  seems  to  have  extended 
to  the  walls ;  and  te  Beautiful  Venus 
Cnidia,”  or  some  such  inscription,  might 
have  been  seen  on  places  where,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  we  put  “  Hunt’s  Matchless,”  and 
ie  Try  Warren’s  Blacking.”  The  home 
of  the  beloved  was  nothing  less,  in  the 
imagination  of  a  Greek,  than  the  temple 
of  Cupid ;  and  thus  the  idolatrous  honours 
lavished  upon  the  god  were  divided  with 
the  woman.  Her  doors  were  decked  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  and  sprinkled  with 
libations  of  wine.  If  a  garland  was 
found  untied,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  passion 
being  returned ;  and  if  one  was  woven 
by  the  lady  herself,  it  was  a  sure  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  “  love-sick  mind.” 

When  nature  failed'to  move  the  object 
of  their  attachment,  they  had  recourse  to 
love-potions,  spelh,  and  magical  incan¬ 
tations.  The  love-potions  resembled  the 
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dangerous  philtres  with  which  we  are 
not  altogether  unacquainted  in  our  own 

day _ depriving  the  victim  sometimes  of 

reason  and  sometimes  of  life.  The  su¬ 
perstitious  practices  were  generally  ab¬ 
surd,  but  always  picturesque.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  probably  received  them  from  the 
Greeks,  as  Virgil  in  the  following  passage 
closely  resembles  Theocritus  :  — 

As  fire  this  figure  hardens  made  of  clay. 

And  this  of  wax  with  fire  consumes  away, 
Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis  be, 

Hard  to  the  feat  of  women,  soft  to  me. 
Crumble  the  aacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn. 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone 
burn, 

And  whilst  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say, 

«  This  1  for  Daphnis  burn,  thus  Daphnis 
burn  away.” 

To  quench  the  flame  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  this  and  similar  practices  to 
kindle,  they  had  recourse  to  various  po¬ 
tent  herbs  ;  and  Pausanias  mentions  the 
river  Selemnus,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Argyra  in  Achaia,  the  waters  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  affording  the  only  relief  which 
an  unsuccessful  lover  can  expect — for¬ 
getfulness.  If,  however,  the  course  of 
true  love  did  run  smooth,  the  troth  of 
the  parties  was  plighted  by  their  kissing 
each  other— a  ceremony  not  uncommon, 
it  is  true,  but  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
poetical.  Joining  the  right  hands  was 
also  practised  ;  but  this  was  the  usual 
mode  of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Among 
the  Thebans  the  compact  between  lovers 
was  held  so  sacred,  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  at  the  monument  of  lolaus, 
the  friend  of  Hercules.  The  Athenian 
virgins  were  looked  on  as  the  peculiar 
charge  of  Diana,  and  before  they  dared 
to  marry,  it  was  their  custom  to  present 
baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  at  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess,  to  gain  leave  to 
depart  out  of  her  train.  The  Boeotians 
and  Locrians  offered  sacrifices  to  Euclia, 
supposed  to  be  a  name  of  Diana,  before 
marriage  ;  and  the  same  deity  was  care¬ 
fully  propitiated  in  all  the  nuptial  solem¬ 
nities,  to  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  she 
had  a  strong  antipathy.  Among  the  va¬ 
rious"  ceremonies  performed  at  this  inte¬ 
resting  period  of  life,  the  Greeks  had  also 
the  beautiful  and  significant  custom  of 
sacrificing  to  the  Fates  and  the  Graces. 

The  bride  was  carried  to  the  husband’s 
house  at  night,  that  her  blushes  might 
not  be  seen  ;  she  was  arrayed  in  her 
richest  apparel,  and  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  various  herbs  and  flowers  5  torches 
were  carried  before  her  ;  singers  and  dan¬ 
cers  mingled  in  the  procession,  and  when 
she  entered  her  new  home,  which  was 
hung  with  garlands,  the  choicest  fruits 


were  showered  upon  her  head.*  After 
the  banquet  her  feet  were  washed,,  and 
she  was  lighted  to  the  nuptial  chamber 
with  numerous  torches  ;  while  the  com¬ 
pany,  remaining  without,  made  the  house 
resound  with  the  praises  of  the  happy 
pair.  For.  Quar.  Rev . 
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ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  FARR. 

(For  the  Clio.) 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
(12th  May,  1814,)  he  had  some  May- 
day  scenes,  and  was  dancing  in  his  cano¬ 
nicals  adorned  with  white  bows  of  ribbon, 
round  a  huge  May-pole  decorated  with 
garlands,  on  which  pole  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  Persius,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  country  people  : — • 

Nostra  ut  floratia  passent 
Aprici  meminissa  senes. 

I  once  heard  him  preach  a  funeral  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  death  of  a  female  to  whom  at 
one  time  he  paid  his  addresses.  It  was 
very  long,  and  he  cried  at  times  very 
much,  and  described  her  as  a  very  angel, 
frequently  quoting  Greek  and  Latin  in 
his  discourse. 

He  once  preached  a  sermon  because 
some  sectarians  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Warwick,  had  tried  to  establish 
a  school  in  his  parish.  This  was  a  very 
long  discourse,  and  he  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  very  liberal  grounds,  as  there  was 
a  parish  school  of  which  himself  and 
some  other  of  the  inhabitants  were  Trus¬ 
tees — <f  If,”  he  said,  “  that  was  well 
managed,  (and  he  challenged  enquiry,) 
the  parish  being  very  small,  he  did  not 
conceive  that  any  other  school  was  want¬ 
ing.”  He  criticised  some  of  the  tracts 
that  had  been  distributed  with  such  rail¬ 
lery  and  good  humour,  that  the  gravity 
of  the  audience  (and  the  church  was 
crammed,)  was  frequently  disturbed  by 
loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

His  church  was  very  handsomely  fitted 
up  with  stained  glass  windows,  and  an 
organ,  and  when  this  instrument  was 
completed,  he  preached  an  opening  ser¬ 
mon.  I  did  not  hear  it,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  it  nearly  lasted  all  day  ! 
He  traced  the  history  of  music  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  quoted  Greek  and 

*  “  Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides  are 

led, 

With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed  ; 

The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  hound 

To  the  soft  flute,  or  cittern’s  silver  sound: 

Through  the  fair  streets  the  matrons  in  a 
row 

Stand  in  their  porches  and  enjoy  the 

•  show.”  Popk. 
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Latin  authors,  (to  this  country  congre¬ 
gation,)  by  whole  mouthfuls. 

I  have  heard  that  he  very  seldom  read 
the  Athanasian  creed,  but  that  when  he 
did,  he  laid  great  emphasis  upon,  and 
with  much  solemnity  pronounced,  (e  The 
Father  is  God” — a  long  pause — then, 
as  rapid  as  he  could  speak, — r<'  the  Son’s 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost’s  God.” 

He  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  cheese, 
and  one  of  his  pupils  annoyed  him  sadly 
by  grating  some  into  one  of  his  wigs. 
After  he  had  worn  this  wig  some  short 
time,  the  warmth  of  his  head  made  his  ol¬ 
factory  nerves  discover  it,  and  then  he 
would  bounce  about,  and  accuse  any  one 
present  with  eating  cheese,  or  bringing  it 
near  him,  on  purpose  to  teaze  him. 

Warwick. 


ORIGIN  OF  ‘  NEITHER  WIT,  MONEY,  NOR 
MANNERS.’ 

(For  the  Olio  ) 

At  Kesgrave,  near  Ipswich,  three  serv¬ 
ing  men,  having  been  tipsy,  when  they 
were  about  to  go  away,  the  hostess,  by 
her  importunity,  would  needs  persuade 
them  to  drink  the  three  outs  first,  name* 
ly, — wit  out  of  the  head^ — money  out  of 
the  purse — and  ale  out  of  the  barrel.  But 
as  she  came  to  them  with  the  pot  in  her 
hand,  she  was  suddenly  struck  speechless, 
and  with  her  tongue  swelling  in  her  head, 
she  died  in  great  agony  a  few  days  after. 


FRUIT  BASKET. 

A  man  carrying  a  cradle  was  stopped 
by  an  old  woman,  and  thus  accosted — 
“  So  sir,  you  have  got  some  of  the  fruits 
of  matrimony.”—1 “  Softly,  softly,  old 
lady,”  said  he,  “  you  mistake,  this  is 
merely  the  fruit  basket .”  j.w.b. 

TOASTS. 

When  Lord  Stair  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Holland,  he  gave  frequent  entertain¬ 
ments,  to  which  the  foreign  ministers  were 
constantly  invited,  not  excepting  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  France,  with  whose  nation 
England  was  then  on  the  point  of  break¬ 
ing.  The  Abbe  de  Ville,  the  French 
envoy,  in  return  constantly  invited  the 
English  and  Austrian  ambassadors.  The 
Abbe  was  a  very  lively  man  and  fond 
of  punning,  and  he  one  day  proposed 
the  following  toast,  the  “  Rising  Sun, 
my  master,”  alluding  to  the  devil,  and 
motto  of  Louis  XV,  which  was  pledged 
by  the  whole  compahy.  It  was  next  the 
turn  of  Baron  de  Rainbach,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  to  give  a  health  ;  and  he  in 
compliment  to  the  Empress,  gave  the 
moon,  which  was  greatly  applauded.  The 
turn  then  came  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  on 


whom  every  eye  was  fixed;  but  that  noble¬ 
man,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  for¬ 
sook  him,  drank  his  master.  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  by  the  name  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  who  made  both  sun  and  moon 
standstill.  j.w.b. 


CONRAD  GESNER. 

Conrad  Gesner,  the  author  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  of  other  learned  works,  re¬ 
ceived  in  1564  marks  of  the  Emperor’s 
favour,  by  a  present  of  plate  and  jewels, 
which  are  noticed  in  his  will  as  effica¬ 
cious  encouragements  to  learning.  When 
he  thought  his  end  approaching,  he  chose 
to  be  led  at  midnight  out  of  his  bedroom 
into  his  bookroom,  and  placed  in  the 
chair  at  his  writing  desk  ;  where,  laying 
his  elbow  on  a  folio,  he  said  he  would 
await  his  end— death  should  find  him  at 
his  darling  occupation  ;  and  in  this  atti¬ 
tude  he  soon  after  expired.  ii.b.a. 

LITERARY  BONFIRE. 

In  1782,  previous  to  the  sale  by  auction 
of  the  Abbe  Needham’s  library  at  Brux¬ 
elles,  the  licensers,  as  usual,  went  tQ  burn 
the  prohibited  books.  They  destroyed 
Cudworih’s  Intellectual  System,  Priest¬ 
ley’s  Hartley,  a  testament,  and  many 
others  ;  but  as  a  good  name  is  better 
than  a  good  character,  Christianity  as  Old 
as  the  Creation,  had  the  luck  to  escape 
the  flames.  h.b.a. 

EXTENSIVE  PROSPECT. 

Among  the  variety  of  scenery  that  di¬ 
versifies  a  complete  and  extensive  pano¬ 
rama  presented  to  view  from  the  summit 
of  Fairlight  Downs,  near  Hastings;  may 
be  distinguished,  three  bays  of  the  sea, 
six  castle  ruins,  fourteen  market  towns, 
fifly-seven  village  churches,  and  the 
coast  of  France.  n.n. 

The  following  lines  were  written  to  pre¬ 
vent  scribbling  on  the  walls  of  an  inn, 
and  had  the  desired  effect :  — 

Unhappy  wainscot. !  to  receive. 

What  every  fool  may  wish  to  leave, 

CURIOUS  INSCRIPTION. 

Up  tliis  court  lives  A  Puff, 

Shaves  for  a  penni,  and  thinks  it  A  nuff. 

Lines  written  on  an  inn  window  at 
Bowness,  in  Westmoreland,  overlooking 
the  lake  : — 

I  never  eats  no  meat,  nor  drinks  no  beer. 

But  sits  and  ruminates  on  Windermere. 

EPITAPH 

In  Edinburgh  Church  Yard . 

Here  lig  I,  Martin  Edinbrode, 

Ha’  mercy  on  my  soul  Uoord  Gode, 

As  l  would  do,  were  I  Uoord  Gode, 

And  thou  wer't  Martin  Edinbrode. 


/ 
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Sunday,  Dec.  6. 

St.  Nicholas ,  a.  d.  342. 

St  Nicholas  we  are  told  whilst  fulfilling  the  exalted  station  of  Archbishop  of  Myro,  rendered 
himself  famous  by  his  great  piety  and  zeal.  Mariners  invoke  him  as  their  patron 
saint.  Near  the  harbour  of  Cidaduella,  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  to 
which  the  sailors  resort  that  have  suffered  shipwreck,  to  return  thanks  for  their 
preservation,  and  to  hang  up  votive  pictures,  representing  the  danger  they  have 
escaped,  in  gratitude  to  the  saint  for  the  protection  he  vouchsafed  them,  and  in 
accomplishment  of  the  vows  they  made  on  the  night  of  the  storm. 

j) ec.fi  17/fi.— On  this  day  Rhode  Island,  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  in  North  America, 
*  was  taken  from  the  Americans  by  the  British  forces.  This  island  has  obtained 
celebrity  for  fine  women,  and  for  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate.  Travellers 
have  named  it,  the  Eden  of  America. 

Monday,  Dec.  7. 

St.  Ambroses  bishop,  died  a.b.  397* — High  Water  Oh  Wni  Mor. — 0/t  50m  Aft. 

Dec.  7  43. _ Anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  by  Popilius,  who  was 

'  instigated  to  the  act  by  Anthony,  in  revenge  for  his  Philippics.  The  assassin  was 
a  man  that  the  celebrated  orator  had  formerly  pleaded  for.  Cicero  has  handed 
down  to  us,  in  the  loud  voice  of  oratory,  and  with  the  graver  tones  of  philosophy, 
an  ample  and  eternal  treasure  of  learning  on  both  subjects.  In  his  works  we  have 
the  quintessence  of  the  Grecian  wisdom,  enlarged  and  illuminated  with  the  diffu¬ 
sive  light  of  his  own  great  genius.  « 

Tuesday,  Dec.  8. 

Conception  of  our  Lady. — S un  rises  3m.  after  8 — sets  57m  after  3. 

This  solemn  festival  was  instituted  by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  the  Nor¬ 
man  conqueror’s  fleet  being  in  a  storm,  afterwards  arrived  in  safety.  It  comme¬ 
morates  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Virgin. 

Dec.  8,  1728. — Born  on  this  day  at  Brug,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  J.  G.  Zimmerman,  author  of 
the  works  on  Solitude  and  National  Pride,  performances  justly  entitled  to  the 
celebrity  they  have  obtained . 

Wednesday,  Dec.  9. 

St.  Leocadia . — High  Water  8m  after  2  Morn. — 28m  after  2  Aftern. 


This  virgin  saint  being  thrown  into  prison,  sunk  under  the  tortures  of  Dacian, 
the  cruel  governor  of  Dioclesian,  a.  d.  304. 

Dec.  9,  1608. — On  this  day  was  born  the  illustrious  poet,  John  Milton,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheap- 
side.  At  this  late  period  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  a  word  upon  his  sublime 
powers  of  genius,  learning,  and  judgment. 

Thursday,  Dec.  10. 


St.  Euralia,  virgin  — Full  Moon,  38m  after  I ,  Aftern. 


Our  saint  perished  in  the  flames,  whilst  the  inhuman  edicts  of  Dioclesian  were 
enforced  at  Meriday,  A.  d.  314. 

Dec.  10, 1801  •  Expired  at  Islington  in  his  63rd  year,  Jonathan  Battishall,  an  eminent  composer. 
The  memory  of  this  musical  devotee  was  so  great,  that  if  he  once  heard  any  piece 
performed,  it  was  almost  indelibly  fixed  on  his  mind,  a  remarkable  instance  is  told 
in  proof  of  this  fact.  He  was  one  day  dining  with  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  played 
from  memory  several  passages  of  the  doctor’s  Oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
which  he  had  not  heard  for  thirty  years,  and  which  the  doctor  himself  tiad  for¬ 
gotten.  Among  the  many  productions  of  his  tasteful  genius,  will  be  found  the 
music  of  the  popular  song  of  Kate  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  glee  of  Underneath  this 
Myrtle  Shade,  which  obtained  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Nobleman’s  Catch  Club.' 


Friday,  Dec.  11. 

St.  Daniel,  the  Stylite,  died  a.d.  884. — Sunrises  5  m.  after  8 —sets  55  m  after  3. 

Dec,  11,  1732. — Died  John  Gay,  author  of  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  a  variety  of  Fables  written 
in  a  natural  and  easy  strain,  which  in  point  of  invention  are  perhaps  only  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Esop  and  Phcedrus, 

Saturday,  Dec.  12. 


St.  Columba  Irish  abbot,  d.  a.d.  548.— High  Water,  6 m  after  A  Morn.  21  m  after  4  After. 
Dec.  12,  1767.— This  day  records  the  death  of  the  dramatist,  Colley  Cibber,  to  whom  we  are 
mdebted  for  many  pleasing  comedies,  and  for  perfecting  Vanburgh’s  Provoked 


Sunday,  Dec.  13. 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

Lessons  for  the  day,  25  chapter  of  Isaiah  Morning— 26  chapter  of  Isaiah  Evening 
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illustrate  Article. 

THE  AYMSTRIE  NIGHTE'BELL. 

BY  THE  RE  Vi.  K.  BAINES,  M.  A. 

Beware  from  ire,  that  in  thy  bosom  slepeth, 
Ware  fro’  the  serpent,  that  so  slily  crepetl). 
Under  the  grass,  and  stingeth  subtilly, 

Chaucer. 

They  have  but  small  information  of  the 
faire  bewties  of  merrie  Englande,  who 
know  not  the  pleasaunte  vale  of  Ayms- 
trie.  I  stode,  with  mine  auncient  fere 
Hugh  Maurice,  beside  the  river  Lugge, 
that  watereth  that  goodlie  valley,  and 
caste  mine  eyes  round  on  so  swete  a  va- 
riete  of  prospecte  as  ye  may  travelle  farre 
and  long,  and  yet  behold  none  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  For,  before  us,  there  was  a 
steep  and  rockie  bank,  shooting  out  with 
bold  front  from  the  water  side,  whereon  tall 
trees  nodded,  all  bedecked  with  their 
spring  braverie  of  blossome  ;  undernethe 
■which  was  the  river,  rolling  over  the 
stones  with  a  prettie  din,  and  with  so  pure 
and  clere  a  torrent,  that  ye  might  see  the 
shadoed  images  of  the  portlie  oke  and 
23— Vol.  IV.  2  A 


large-limbed  popler,  dauncing  as  it  were 
amid  the  brauling  gurglets.  Afar,  where 
the  highe  ridge  doth  slope  and  decline 
into  the  plaine,  there  be  sprede  riche  and 
fiowerie  pastures,  amid  which  the  streame, 
featlie  garnished  with  alder  and  hazle, 
doth,  in  trickes  and  giddie  turns,  wanton 
like  a  childish  impe.  And  there  ye  may 
espie  the  graye  tower  of  the  church  of 
Aymstrie,  looking  forthe  like  a  hoary 
gyant  from  his  leafie  palais  ;  and  manie 
a  goodlie  mansion,  and  manie  a  lowlie 
cotage  bordering  the  rode,  which  folkes 
do  report  was  laide  by  the  old  Roman. 
And  far  away,  where  the  earthe  and  skye 
do  meet,  there  is  a  duskie  wall  of  hugeous 
hills,  which  be  the  beginning  of  the  lande 
of  Wales. 

I  stode  with  Hugh  Maurice  by  the 
river’s  brim,  and  we  discoursed  gravelie 
and  intentlie  of  the  manie  turnes  and 
prankes  of  fortune,  that  had  befel  us  in 
the  wayward  passage  of  long  yeres  sithins 
we  had  been  nurtured  together  in  our 
careless  and  joious  prime  amid  the  grim 
halls  of  Oxenford.  Certes  1  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  time  wherein  I  founde  more 
pleasaunce  than  whiles  l  thus  communed 
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in  soe  lovely  a  spot  with  the  friend  of  my 
younge  daies,— ~ now,  breaking  off  our 
talke  to  watch  the  gambols  of  the  finnie 
people  in  the  clere  pools  and  eddies — now 
beguiling  the  busie  sadness  of  overtasked 
memorie  with  listing  to  the  songes  of 
those  nimble  minstrels  of  the  heven  and 
forest,  that  warble  forth  such  curious 
ditties  as  the  conynge  of  no  human  mu¬ 
sician  can  compasse.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  met  that  kinde  and  cour- 
teouse  friend  ;  but  mine  eye  hath  silh 
watered  his  monumental  stone,  when  I 
looked  to  embrace  his  living  bodie. 

Sodenlie,  whiles  we  thus  held  pleasing 
conveise,  there  broke  out  from  that  olde 

church-tower  the  sounde  of  a  bell,  un¬ 
like  aught  I  had  heretofore  hearde  to  come 
from  tower  or  steepel.  For  it  tolled  not 
hke  for  one  dead,  or  for  a  passing  sprite, 
and  for  the  curfue  chime  it  was  yet  too 
soone.  I  turned  me,  enquiring-wise,  to 
good  Hugh  Maurice;  “  I  marvel  not,” 
quoth  he,  “  that  ye  be  somewhat  astonied 
at  the  noyse  of  you  bell.  In  soothe,  at 
my  first  coming  into  inis  countrie,  I  mar¬ 
velled  much  what  it  might  intend  ;  and 
1  ye  care  to  list  to  ^n  olde  historic,  that 


hath  been  delivered  to  me  as  worthy  of 
credence,  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  cause 
of  the  ringing  whereat  yre  wotider.*’ 

“  That  would  I  heare  with  much  de- 
lyte,”  I  answered.  Whereupon  we 
tooke  seate  on  a  felled  tree,  where  a 
flowering  blacke-thorne  fenced  off  the 
red  glare  of  the  dazzling  sunset. 

And  lie  began,  with  a  right  merry  chere. 

His  tale  anon,  and  saide,  as  ye  shall  here. 

If  ye  caste  your  eye  athwart  the  vally, 
ye  plainlie  perceve  a'highe  stack  of  stout 
chimnies,  peering  from  betwene  the  chest¬ 
nut  trees.  They  appertane  to  an  auncient 
dwelling,  stronge  and  castle-fashioned, 
and  fenced  with  a  mote,  the  which  ye  will 
be  curiose  to  inspect  ere  that  ye  remove 
hence,  for  it  is  such  as  is  now  rarelie  to 
be  sene. 

Wherefore  and  by  whom  it  was  builded, 
there  is  not,  that  I  wot  of,  record  or  tra¬ 
dition  ;  nev ther  doth  it  concern  this  his- 
torie  to  knowe.  But  certes  it  was  whi- 
lome  held  by  one  Robin  A’Court,  head- 
reve  and  trustie  steward  to  one  of  the  by¬ 
gone  Lord  Lacies,  who  swayed  no  small 
portion  of  these  goodlie  landes.  A  man 
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was  this  Robin,  that  heard  not  wel  of  the  man  as  thou.  Arreres  thou  owest  nought, 
countrie  round,  for  it  wasseyd  in  common  and  advance  of  thee  I  require  not.  But 
that  let  gold  and  silver  but  come,  and  he  I  woulde  faine  have  thy  counsel  how  to 
was  not  greatlie  concerned  how  it  was  conduct  this  matter.  For  wel  I  know 
gotten.  Sorelie  he  wrunge  the  yeomen  that  I,  who  do  but  act  as  I  am  bidden  by 
and  cottagers,  ay,  oftentimes  ere  the  rec-  him  whose  servant  I  am,  was  looked 
koning  should  have  been  made  ;  specialie  hardlie  on  at  the  last  levie  of  rentage  ; 


when  his  lord,  who  was  over  seas,  head 
ing  of  a  troope  of  chivalrie  against  the 
heathenesse,  was  pressing  for  supplies. 
And  the  hindes,  and  herdegrooms,  and 
baylifs,  and  such  like,  who  looked  to  the 
kine  and  tilth,  had  a  sore  time  under  Reve 
Robin,  and  dreded  him  as  deth,  and  loved 
him  as  soure  beere.  And  now,  if  ye  looke 
witherward  my  finger  directeth,  ye  shall 
see  on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side,  at  the 
margent  of  the  wood,  a  long  and  low- 
topped  dwellinge,  that  seemeth  as  it 
would  spare  them  that  be  within,  the  cost 
and  paines  of  pulling  it  downe.  In  the 
time  of  the  which  I  speke,  was  abiding 
there  an  old  cherl,  of  no  smal  repute  for 
sobtil  and  readie  wit,  who,  out  of  the 
depe  and  stubbern  soyl  of  experience, 
had  digged  great  store  of  wisdom.  And 
whether  the  keen-witted  Reve  inclined 
not  to  strive  with  a  wighte  that  wielded 
wepons  no  worse  than  his  own,  or  whe¬ 
ther  he  prized  the  strong  abilitie  and  dis¬ 
crete  judgment  of  so  practised  a  coun- 
ciller,  certes  he  laid  on  Keneih  Peatfield 
a  lighter  hande  than  he  was  wont ;  and 
oftentimes  would  he  wend  unto  The  Hol¬ 
lies,  as  the  old  man’s  place  is  yet  named, 
and  debate  with  him  respecting  the  bred- 
ing  of  kine  and  shepe,  and  the  dressing 
of  Iandes,  over  a  browne  bowle  of  no 
ordinarie  cyder.  And  if  there  were  less 
kindness  atwene  them,  of  a  su retie  there 
was  no  lack  of  eourtesie. 

It  happed  on  a  November  morn,  as 
olde  Keneth  was  coming  forth  from  bis 
house,  after  the  breaking  of  his  faste,  that 
he  saw  the  Reve  riding  towards  him  at  a 
briske  pace. 

((  Keneth,”  quoth  he,  when  he  came 
up,  “  1  wolde  have  a  word  with  thee,” 
So  they  turned  backe  together  to  the 
house. 

Ci  Here  is  a  goodlie  to  do,”  quoth  the 
Reve.  My  lorde  hath  sent  over  Syr  Os¬ 
wald  Blake,  his  man-at-arms,  with  ty- 
dings  that  his  sold  vers  be  in  sore  plighte 
for  maintenance  thro  lacke  of  monie  ;  and 
that  1  be  instant'  in  urging  the  tenantrie 
to  paye  up  all  arrearage  forthwith,  and 
somewhat  in  advance  moreover,  for  the 
pressing  necessityes  of  the  winter  en¬ 
camping.” 

“  And  is  your  errand  with  me  to  that 
end  V  asked  the  franklein. 

lC  Naye,  goode  Peatfield,”  replied 
Robin  A’Court,  “  I  sholde  be  lothe  to  ill 
convenience  so  fair  and  regular  a  pay- 


and  there  was  no  smal  uncontent  and 
murmuring  thereat ;  moreover  they  talke 
grievouslie  of  the  hurt  which  the  graine 
hath  had  fro’  the  much  wet,  and  the  mur¬ 
rain  that  hath  maltreted  their  beasts.  And 
I  deny  not  that  my  lorde  hath  pressed 
more  heavilie  on  them  than  may  litelie  be 
borne.  So  woulde  I  blythelie  deal  with 
them  in  this  case,  that  their  and  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  behest  be  fulfilled  with  as  litel  injurie 
and  grievance  as  may  be.” 

Now  olde  Keneth  was  ’ware  that  this 
was  but  to  fishe  forthe  how  the  passion 
of  the  countrie-folk  slode  affected.  For  the 
Reve  knew  full  well,  that  men  spoke  not 
softlie  respecting  his  exactions  and  dis¬ 
tresses  ;  and  that  some  had  not  stinted 
threates,  as  though  they  woulde  not  lon¬ 
ger  have  a  cherle  lording  it  over  them, 
and  wringing  from  them  the  winnings  of 
longe  and  harde  toyle  ;  nay,  they  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  utter  their  beliefe,  that  Lord 
Lacie’s  needes  were  but  a  cloke  of  pre¬ 
tence  to  cover  Robin’s  base  gaines,  and 
other  like  bruits,  which  sounded  unwel¬ 
come  in  his  ears,  betokening  his  office 
about  to  prove  aught  but  -smoothe  and 
featlie. 

Yon  may  opine,  then,  that  Keneth 
needed  discretion  in  replying  to  his  que¬ 
ries,  least  he  should  fix  suspicion  on  anie, 
for  being  the  blowers  of  the  coales  of 
discontent.  He  talked  of  the  ill  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  late  croppes  ;  and  the  peril 
that  utter  starvation  shold  be  rife  among 
the  peasantrie,  if  their  slender  stocke 
were  ’minished  by  unlooked-for  charges. 
And  Robin  A’Court  turned  from  him, 
after  that  he  had  communed  a  long  houre, 
little  comforted,  but  rather  more  adrede 
of  what  he  had  in  hande. 

How  he  fared  with  other  his  tenants, 
or  how  manie  louring  brows  and  mut¬ 
tering  lips  he  met  withal,  in  his  round 
about,  I  know  not,  but  guess  them  not 
to  have  been  few.  The  last  he  went 
unto,  and  with  somewhat  of  unwilling¬ 
ness,  was  Blacke  Johne  o’  the  Marsh. 

Blacke  Johne  was  a  stalwart  clowne,  of 
a  strong  bodie  and  stiffe  spirit  ;  wel  noted 
in  the  wrestling  gronnde,  and  the  cudgel 
ringe,  in  pitching  of  the  bar,  and  baiting 
of  the  bull.  Na’theless  he  was  one  that 
worked  no  worse  than  he  played,  and 
strove  hard  against  an  unkitidlie  soyle, 
and  manie  crosses*  For  in  the  late  unto¬ 
ward  season,  no  wighte  in  those  parts 
had  suffered  losses  comparable  with  him 
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o’  the  Marsh.  The  river  had  thrice  over¬ 
flowed,  first  to  the  destruction  of  his  new 
born  lamkins,  and  again,  in  the  summer, 
most  of  his  cockes  of  hay  took  them  a 
voiage  to  Hereforde  and  Rosse,  whither 
they  were  shortlie  folloed  by  sundrie 
shockes  of  Johne’s  wheate.  Yet  he  sunk 
not  neathe  such  greefes  as  wolde  have 
bowed  manie  to  the  dust  ;  but  strove  on 
with  harte  and  hande,  bating  not  a  jot  of 
manful  hope  ;  onlie  that  he  obtained  ot 
Robin  A’Court,  that  the  paiment  of  his 
quarterage  should  be  put  aside  tiil  such 
time  as  his  ill  fortunes  shoulde  be  repaired 
by  a  more  smiling  season.  And  he  now 
stode  beside  his  fold-yerd  gate,  musing 
wistfulie  on  his  troublous  course. 

The  Reve  opeened  his  errand,  not 
without  mani  gulpings  and  stintings  ;  for 
Blacke  Johne  had  a  name  for  a  sprighte 
easilie  roused  to  do  a  hastie  dede  in  wrath. 
And  ye  mote  ha’ seen  by  the  glances  of 
Johne’s  eye,  and  the  redening  cloude 
athwart  his  fronte,  that  so  unlocked  for  a 
demand  liked  him  not.  And  when  he  had 
listed  him  his  tale  thro’,  he  pondered 
awhile,  and  sayd,  “  And  what  doth  this 
matter  concern  me,  master  Robin?  Ye 
know  fui  wel,  that  not  out  of  anie  ill 
doing  of  mine  own,  but  by  the  honde  of 
God,  I  have  been  sore  visited  in  my  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  I  have  thy  plighted  worde 
that  thou  wouldest  not  look  for  the  rent- 
age  until  I  had  somewhat  mended  these 
disastrous  hindrances.” 

ce  Yea,  good  felloe,”  said  the  Reve, 

and  I  would  fain  have  had  it  soe  ;  but 
this  demaunde  of  thyjorde’s  and  mine, 
hath  alone  driven  me  per  force  from  my 
pre-ordered  purposes ;  and  there  is 
stronge  neede  that  the  gold  be  had  from 
all  by  whomsoever  it  is  due.” 

(t  My  need  is  stronger,”  quoth  Johne  ; 
“  for,  as  ye  may  have  learned,  I  have  it 
not ;  and  if  thou  wouldest  aught  from  me, 
thou  must  e’en  send  thy  bay lifs  and  dri¬ 
vers  to  make  them  and  thee  riche  with  a 
paire  of  wheezie  olde  oxen,  three  cowes 
drie  in  the  udder,  a  score,  it  may  be,  of 
mangie  sheep,  and  a  faire  bevie  of  younge 
swine — brave  squeakers  and  fat — whom 
i  this  morning  thought  to  hange  by  the 
heeles  myself.  But  do  thy  best,  and  make 
goode  speede,  or  the  market  time  will  be 
paste,  and  ye  will  lose  the  daie.” 

“  Now  jape  not,  Johne,  I  pr’ythee,” 
sayd  the  Reve,  cc  for  I  swere  by  Saynte 
Bottel  it  grieves  me  sore  to  be  instant 
with  bruised  men  ;  howbeit,  if  folk  sayn 
soothe,  thou  mayest  do  that  is  fitting  for 
thy  landlorde,  and  kepe  thy  stock  no 
less.” 

<c  How  so,  mv  jolie  master?”  quo’ 
Johne. 

“  Then  did  not  thy  brother,  who  was 


slaine  by  the  knave  Welshmen,  in  the 
fight  of  *  Leintwardine,  leave  thee  a  be- 
quesi-^-a  faire  pouche  of  coin,  and  ringes 
of  price  ?  Speak  I  aright,  Johne  ?” 

“  Now,  by  the  blessed  roode,”  seyd 
the  yeoman,  and  the  red  blode  mounted 
thro’  his  face,  “  they  mote  have  finished 
their  tale  that  told  you  of  that  same  be¬ 
quest  from  the  valiantest  man  that  ever 
fought  for  an  unmindful  master.  Know 
ye  not,  that  gallant  soldier  bequeathed  me 
more  legacies  than  one  ?”  And  he 
straitwai  hied  him  to  the  house,  and 
speedily  brought  out,  leading  in  his 
hande,  a  fayre  mayde  childe,  of  wond¬ 
rous  bewtie,  who  had  scant  seene  seven 
summers  of  childholde. 

“  There,”  sayd  Johne,  “  there  is  the 
other  bequest  ;  and,  by  the  breade  I  eat, 
they  shall  not  be  sundered  ;  they  shal  go 
together  while  I  live, — and  upon  none 
other  condition  did  I  receive  them.  What 
Syr  Reve,  do  ye  smile,  with  that  sneer¬ 
ing  twist  upon  your  iron  jaws?  Hark 
ye,  my  master,  it  may  be  a  lyghte  thinge 
to  such  as  those,  that  fatherless  bearue 
be  reved  of  a  father’s  gifte,  and  sent 
forthe  naked  to  the  wide  world  ;  but  ere 
I  yield  ye  that,  your  catchi poles  and 
ne’er-do-good  fellowes  shall  work  their 
luste  amonge  mv  farm  beasles,  to  make 
awaie  withal,  even  as  ye  wil  ;  and,  per- 
adventure,  there  may  be  more  than  one 
worde  ere  that  come  to  pass.” 

“  How,  knave,  do  ye  threaten  ?”  sayd 
the  Reve,  who  had  begun  alredie  to  wax 
furiouse,  e:  thou  shalt  be  informed, 
anon.” 

“  Pece,  catif,”  interrupted  Johne, 
(i  thou  wilt  cause  me  do  that  I  may  rewe, 
mayhap.  Awaie  with  thee,  and  see  if  thou 
canst  not  find  somewhat  among  the  stores 
of  thine  own  garners,  thou  fause  loon, 
that  would  paye  thy  lord  with  what  was 
but  his  own,  and  come  not  to  grinde  thy 
grist  from  the  faces  of  the  poor.”  Then 
he  hyed  him  in,  and  shut  to  the  door. 

Marvel  not  that  Robin  A’Court  was  in 
hugeouse  choler  when  he  heard  so  tarte  a 
speeche  ;  certes,  he  grint  his  teethe,  and 
looked  a  while  as  one  wode  or  demoniak  ; 
and,  as  he  rode  past  The  Hollies,  but  one 
word  did  he  bide  to  say  to  ICeneth  Peat- 
field — ‘e  They  that  sow  scorne,  shal  reap 
sorrowe,”  and  pricked  on  at  a-  furiouse 
rate.  And  the  hint  wa^  instant,  for,  with 
two  followers  at  his  backe,  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Lemstor  towne,  doubtless  to  bring 
such  holpe  from  the  auctorities  thereof, 
as  should  give  safe  conduct  both  to  his 
greediness  and  ire. 

Now,  when  this  fame  was  noised 
abroad,  and  came  to  the  ears  of  Blacke 
Johne,  yemighte  deme  he  was  not  a  man 
to  stonde  with  his  righle  hande  in  his 
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bosom  at  such  a  time  ;  and,  in  less  than  an 
houre  after  that  the  Reve  had  departed, 
there  was  gathered  at  the  hostelrie,  which 
bore  the  si«n  of  the  Dronken  Pipsr,  no 
smal  troope  of  the  peasantrie,  with  dogged 
and  sterne  visages,  debating  sadlie,  one 
with  another,  in  doubting  and  discom¬ 
fortable  talk.  And,  pacing  back  and 
forward,  even  from  one  to  another,  with 
vehement  and  earnest  bearing,  was  Johne 
o’  the  Marsh,  wrangling,  swearing,  and 
exhorting.  And,  after  a  space,  he  strode 
forward,  and  seyd,  “  We  are  agreed, 
then,  my  masters  1” 

“  Agrede!”  answered  all,  “  lift  shal 
die  a  dog’s  deth.” 

“  His  accursed  neck  shal  know  the 
taste  of  a  cart  rope,”  seyd  stronge  Wat, 
the  smithe. 

“  Ay,  if  there  were  no  tree  in  the 
parish  but  the  holie  roode  to  hang  him 
on,”  shouted  Will  Simpkin,  the  taylor, 
and  shook  his  scithern  aloft. 

“  Be  stil,  ye  knaves,”  seyd  old  Feat- 
field  ;  “  ye  are  mad,  and  devil-ridden  to 
boot.  There  shal  be  no  lyfe  spilt  in  this 
matter  if  ye  wil  have  counsel  of  me.” 
Then  he  went  on  to  shew,  by  discrete 
and  plaine  reson,  how  that  their  evils 
would  be  tenfold  multiplied  should  they 
cut  off  the  Reve  by  violence.  But  they 
would  by  no  means  hear  him  thro,  but 
wel  nigh  all  at  once  broke  in  upon  his 
speche,  and  begon  to  make  noyse,  and 
seyd,  “  Let  him  be  a  rwarniug  and  a 
drede  to  all  after  Reves  that  shall  gather 
rentage  in  this  lordshippe.” 

When  Keneth  fonde,  therefore,  that 
he  availed  nought,  he  held  his  pece,  and 
listed  to  all  that  went  on,  being  purposed 
in  hisharle  that  soe  outrageous  and  vain 
an  emprize  shoulde  by  no  means  be 
brought  about.  And,  after  much  talke 
and  consulting,  it  was  accorded,  that  at 
the  middle  of  the  nights  they  sholde  ga¬ 
ther  them  at  the  church ;  and,  being 
there  marshalled,  should  make  assaulte 
upon  the  domicile  of  Robin  A’Court ; 
and,  if  they  shoulde  faile  to  win  entrance, 
then  shoulde  they  brenn  with  fyre  both 
it  and  all  therein.  And  the  parish  clerke 
did  undertake  to  ring  out  the  biggest  bell 
at  the  time  fore-named,  at  whose  sounde 
they  were  all  to  hie  them  to  the  lryste. 
Thus  conspired  these  hastie  and  irous  men 
to  awreke  them  of  their  wronges.  And 
then  they  separated,  eche  to  his  home, 
till  the  time  of  bloJe  and  vengeance 
sholde  be  present. 

With  Johne  o’  the  Marsh  walked  home¬ 
ward,  Keneth  Peatfield,  reasoning  much 
with  him  that  he  sholde  save  the  life  of  the 
tyrannous  Reve,  after  that  he  mote  have 
put  him  in  so  grete  drede  and  affrite  that 
he  sholde  perceve  now  daungerouse  a 
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game  he  pleyed  with  life  and  propertie. 
But  with  this  woulde  Blacke  Johnie  by  no 
means  accord. 

“  For,  deme  ye  not,  wise  Keneth,  that 
the  wolfe  will  be  wode  to  use  his  loosened 
clawes  agenst  them  that  bound  them  ? 
Trust  me,  his  rage  and  ire  woulde  spare 
nor  friend  nor  foe,  after  soe  bitter  and 
heavie  an  affront.  No,  he  hath  wel 
earned  the  doome  we  purpose  for  him, 
and  to  the  uttermost  shal  it  be  paid.” 
Then  parted  they  companie  ;  and  Johne, 
entering  his  dore,  sat  him  down  by  the 
ingleside,  and  leaning  over  the  dul  em¬ 
bers  of  a  huge  log,  he  pondered  deepl  e 
and  fiercelie.  But,  ever  and  anon,  he 
cast  a  softer  look  at  the  cradel  wherein 
laye  his  litel  faire  neece  smilinglie  aslepe, 
by  the  bedside  of  his  aunciente  mother. 
And  he  sighed  sore  when  he  thoughte  of 
what  may  befal  that  tender  babe  and  that 
feble  dame,  if  the  chaunce  of  the  nighte 
should  strike  him  off  from  the  boke  of 
the  living. 

Amid  these  darke  musings,  there  so* 
denlie  broke  upon  him  the  sounde  of  a 
bell,  deeply  bellowing  with  hoarse  voice, 
through  the  silence  of  the  nighte.  Up 
he  sterted,  all  astonied  ; — “  Quene  of 
heven  !  what  sholde  this  be  ?  Why,  the 
orloge  hath  scant  told  seven,  and  mid- 
nighte  sholde  have  herde  that  chime. — 
There  is  some  error  or  mishap. — I  must 
needes  looke  to  it.”  Soe  he  seized  a 
broad-axe,  and  hied  him  thro  the  dark¬ 
ness  unto  the  church.  There  founde  he 
manie  alreadie  .  there  assembled,  with 
such  wepons  as  they  coulde  in  their  hast, 
looking  on  each  other  in  doubt  and 
amaze. 

“  How  now,  my  feres,”  seyd  Johne, 
“  what  meaneth  this  newe  game?” 

“  By  Synt  Martin,”  answered  Wat  the 
smith,  “  we  trow  not ;  we  herden  the 
bell,  and  came  with  ail  spede,  deming 
thou  hadst  taken  up  some  new  counsel.” 

“Not  I,  by  my  troth,”  seyd  he.  “But 
come,  let  us  see  who  pullelh  this  luslie 
peal.” 

They  tried  at  the  churche  dore — it  was 
fast,  locked  ;  whereupon  the  more  part 
were  sore  aghasle.  This  is  some  sorrie 
jape  of  the  knave  clerk,”  muttered  Johne. 
“Where  is  he?  where  is  Uezekiah 
Twange  ?” 

“  Here,”  seyd  the  clerke,  who  for 
verie  haste  had  come  in  his  doublet, 
withouten  hose  or  shirt ;  “  here  be  I, 
and  here  be  the  keyes  ;  and  who,  mau- 
gre  them  or  me,  hath  gotten  within  to 
pull  the  ropes  to  this  tune  I  marvel 
much.” 

“  That  shal  be  quicklie  seene,”  seyd 
he  of  the  Marsh.  “Open  us  the  dore, 
good  Twange,  and  we  will  disturb  this 
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blythe  ringer  in  his  changes.”  He  open¬ 
ed  him  the  dore,  and  to  the  belfrie  they 
ran  ;  but  saw  no  man  therein  ;  the  ropes 
lay  still  eche  one  and  wyvened  not  a  jot. 
Natheless  the  bell  kept  striking  its  heavie 
knell  ;  and  they  all  stared  affrited  eche 
upon  other,  by  the  lighte  of  Hezekiah’s 
lantern  ;  and  manie  hied  them  out  softlie 
back  agen,  and  they  who  abode  quoke 
for  fear,  and  felt  their  haires  bristle  up- 
righte  on  the  poll — no  less  Johne  o’Marsh 
than  the  rest.  For  their  guiltie  heartes 
minded  them  of  their  proposed  dede  ;  and 
they  greatlie  feared  that  soe  foule  a  sin 
had  given  Sathanas  the  masterie  over 
them,  and  expected  eche  moment  to  be¬ 
hold  some  horribel  and  grislie  sight,  or 
to  feel  the  iron  clawes  of  the  enemie 
striking  sodenlie  into  their  backes. 

And  wholes  they  thus  stode  agast  in 
dred  silence,  lo  !  a  hideous  crye  was 
herde  from  without,  and  a  man  rushed 
furiouslie  in,  and  with  a  wilde  and  hor¬ 
rid  laugh,  flonge  himself  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  stone.  As  he  lay  along,  groning 
and  panting  piteouslie,  none  for  a  while 
durst  stir  near  to  holp  him  arise.  At  the 
last,  Blacke  Johne  snatched  the  lantern 
and  strode  desperatelie  to.  the  prostrate 
wighle,  and  when  he  had  viewed  his  vi¬ 
sage,  <f  The  Reve  !  the  Reve  !”  shouted 
he,  <e  what  doth  he  here  ?”— Ha  1” 
cried  all  at  once,  <(  God  hath  delivered 
him  into  our  handes — -teare  the  viper 
pecemeal — slaye  him  at  the  foote  of  the 
altar.”  For  their  frighte,  now  gone, 
left  them  shamed,  and  raging  with  worser 
passion.  But  Keneth  Peatfield,  whom 
no  one  had  scene  or  herde  until  now, 
stode  over  jiim,  and  seyd  stoutlie,  “Stand 
ye  back,  cherls — will  ye  harm  a  dying 
man  in  God’s  own  house  ?  Shame  fall 
on  ye  all,  for  so  cowardlie  and  unholie  a 
thought.  Raise  him  up  with  me,  Johne 
o’Marsh  ;  thy  ar.me  wouide  never  be 
lift  agenst  a  fallen  man.” 

Thereupon  they  took  him  up,  and  bore 
him  to  the  ostelrie  ;  and  after  a  while  he 
oped  his  eyes,  glaring  wildlie  about,  with 
balls  stonding  from  a  wan  and  deadlie 
face,  upon  the  throng  of  men  that  pressed 
around.  Then  gave  they  him  a  cup  of 
spiced  hippocras,  which  greatlie  mended 
his  piteouse  state.  And  when  all  were 
put  forth  save  Keneth  and  Blacke  Johne, 
and  some  two  or  three  mo,  whom  he 
willed  to  remain,  he  did,  in  broken  and 
unjointed  discourses,  expounde  in  parte 
whatchaunces  had  befallen  him— astorie 
not  to  be  plainlie  understode,  and  leaving 
much  whereat  to  guess  and  dubitate. 


^ trait  Erafrrt*. 


OLD  ENGLISH  POETS. 

ANIMALS  COMPARED  WITH  MAN. 

- —  Noble  happy  beasts 

That  die  not,  having  to  their  wills  to  live; 
They  use  no  deprecations,  nor  complaints; 
Nor  suit  for  mercy  :  among  them  the  lion 
Serves  not  the  lion,  nor  the  horse  the  horse. 
As  man  serves  man.  When  men  most  show 
their  spirits 

In  vaiour,  and  their  utmost  dare  to  do, 

They  are  compared  to  lions,  tvolves,  and 
boars  ; 

But  by  conversion,  none  will  say  a  lion 
Fights  as  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

G.  Chapman,  16 18. 


THE  FIRST  COMING  OF  THE  WALL-FL0WE8 

Why  this  flower  is  now  call’d  so. 

List,  sweet  maids,  and  you  shall  know. 
Understand,  this  firstling  was 
Over  a  brisk  and  bonny  lass. 

Kept  as  close  as  Danae  was. 

Who  a  sprightly  springal  loved  ; 

And,  to  have  it  fully  proved, 

Up  she  got  upon  a  wall, 

’Tempting  down  to  slide  withal  ; 

But  the  silken  twist  untied, 

So  she  fell ;  and  bruised,  she  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  the  deed, 

And  her  loving,  luckless  speed. 

Turn’d  her  to  this  plant,  we  call 
Now  the  flower  of  the  wall, 

R.  Herrick ,  1648, 


SILENCE. 

Sacred  Silence,  thou  that  art 
Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart; 

Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ; 

Frost  o’  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o’  the  mind  ; 
Admiration’s  readiest  tongue, 

Leave  thy  deepest  shades  among 
Reverend  hermits’  hallow’d  cells. 

Where  retired  Devotion  dwells. 

With  thy  enthusiasms  conje 

Cease  this  nymph,  and  strike  her  dumb. 

R.  Fleck noe,  1 6 8 . 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

O  what  a  treasure  is  a  virtuous  wife, 

Discreet  and  loving  ;  not  one  gift  on  earth 
Makes  a  man’s  life  so  highly  bound  to  heaven; 
She  gives  him  double  forces  to  endure 
And  to  enjoy  ;  by  being  one  with  him, 
Feeling  his  joies  and  griefes  with  equal  sense  ; 
And,  like  the  twins  Hippocrates  reports, 

If  he  fetch  sighs,  she  drawes  her  breath  as 
short ; 

Ifhe  lament,  she  melts  herself  in  teares; 

If  lie  he  glad,  she  triumphs;  if  he  stirre, 

She  mooves  his  way  ;  in  all  things  his  sweet 
ape  ; 

Ana  is  m  alterations  passing  strange  ; 
Himselfe  divinely  varied  without  change. 

G.  Chapman,  1006. 


LOVE, 

It  is  a  soft  magnetick  stone, 

Attracting  hearts  by  sympathie. 

Binding  up  close  two  soules  in  one, 

Both  discoursing  secretlie  ; 

’Tis  the  true  gordian  knot  that  ties 
Yet  ne’er  unbinds, 

Fixing  thus  two  lovers’  eies 
As  well  as  minds. 

R,  Heath,  1650. 


To  be  continued. 
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HONOUR. 

O,  honour  !  frail  as  life,  thy  fellow  flower  ! 
Cherish’d  and  watch’d,  arid  hum’rousiy  es¬ 
teem’d  ; 

Then  worn  for  short  adornments  of  an  hour; 
And  is,  when  lost,  no  more  than  life,  re¬ 
deem’d. 

Sir  W.  Davenant,  1631, 


ENVY. 

— - —  Envy,  with  squinted  eyes  ; 

Sick  of  a  strange  disease,  his  neighbour’s 
health  ; 

Best  lives  he  then  when  any  better  dies  ; 

Is  never  poor,  but  in  another’s  wealth  ; 

On  best  men’s  harms  and  griefs  he  feeds  his 
flil  ; 

Else  his  own  maw  doth  eat  with  spiteful  will ; 
Ill  must  the  temper  be  where  diet  is  so  ill. 

Each  eye  through  divers  optics  slily  leers, 
Which  both  his  sight  and  object’s  self  bely  ; 

So  greatly  virtue  as  a  moat  appears. 

And  molehill  faults  to  mountains  multiply. 

When  need  he  must,  yet  faintly,  then  he 
praises  ; 

Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  means  he 
raises ; 

So  marreth  what  he  makes,  and  praising,  most 
dispraises.  P.  Fletcher,  1 633. 


REVENGE 

— — —  I n  his  face,  red  heat  and  ashy  cold 
Strove  which  should  paint  Revenge  iu  pro¬ 
per  colours. 

That  like  consuming  fire  most  dreadfull  roll’d; 
This,  liker  Death,  threatens  all  deadly  do¬ 
lours  : 

His  trembling  hand  a  dagger  still  embraced, 

Which  In  bis  iriend  he  rashly  oft  encased; 
His  shield’s  device,  fresh  blood  with  foulest 
stain  defaced,  ibid. 


BREAK  O’  DAY. 

Light,  the  faire  grand-child  to  the  glorious 
sun, 

Opening  the-  casements  of  the  rosie  morne. 
Makes  the  abash'd  heavens  soone  to  shuiine 
The  ugly  darkness  it  embraced  beforre, 

A  nd,  lit  his  first  appearance,  puts  to  flight 
The  utmost  reliquea  of  the  bei-borne  night. 
This  heavenly  shield,  soon  as  it  is  displaid, 
Dismaies  the  vices  that  abhorre  the  light  ; 

To  wanderers  by  sea  and  land  gives  ayd, 
Conquers  dismay,  recomfortetii  affright, 
Rouzeth  dull  idlenesse,  and  starts  soft  sleepe, 
And  all  the  world  to  dayly  labour  keepes, 

o,  Water  son,  1632, 


THE  THRASHER’S  FLAIL.— No.  6- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio . 

r  Sir, — The  absence  of  the  ‘  Thrasher’s 
Flail,’  containing  the  consecutive  papers 
of  ‘  Timothy  Straw,’  is  accounted  for  by 
the  variable  temperature  of  the  weather, 
the  unexampled  difficulty  the  writer  has 
experienced  in  securing  the  products  of 
nature,  the  scarcity  of  real  comforts,  the 
abundant  cares,  springing,  up  like  (ares 
and  weeds  in  his  circle,  the  loss  of  his 
cattle,  the  destruction  of  his  barley,  the 
dead  sale  cf  his  horses,  the  low  price  of 
his  bacon,  the  return  of  his  cheese  from 
*  T’anhill  Fair,’ — but  the  blessing  of  a 


fruitful  Autumn,  and  a  gloriously  com¬ 
memorated  Harvest  Home,  has  somewhat 
relieved  the  prospect,  and  gratitude  still 
survives. 

That  a  health,  with  three  times  three, 
was  drunk  on  behalf  of  the  f  Olio,’  on 
this  occasion,  for  its  readable  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  but  little  to  confess ;  when  l  say 
that  your  editorial  presence  would  have 
drawn  forth  repeated  potations  from  the 
cellar,  and  the  heartiest  ebullitions  of  joy 
from  the  feminine  parts  of  our  village 
friends,  as  they  are  all  of  one  opinion  and 
consent,  that  you  are  ‘  a  very  nice  man,* 
—whom  they  hope  to  see,  either  by  the 
new  steam  carriage,  or  Mr.  Brandreth’s 
loco-motive  invention,  very  shortly  ; — 
their  time  being  more  unoccupied  now 
that  church  is  open  only  every  other  Sun¬ 
day,  and  there  remain  none  such  pleas¬ 
ing  youths  with  us  as  were  at  one  time  so 
signally  distinguished  according  to  Timo¬ 
thy  Straw  and  myself,  as  those  who  so 
ably  and  scientifically  constituted 

THE  VILLAGE  BAND. 

“  In  vain  I  seek  the  arbour’s  cool  retreat. 
Where  ancient  triends  in  converse  pass’d  the 
hours.” 

There  was  a  time,  alas  1  that  time  is 
past,  when,  in  that  choicest  village  of  all 
in  the  west  country,  Sutton  Benger  was 
memorable  and  cheerful  beyond  any  pre¬ 
sent  day  comparison  for  the  means  then 
employed  to  make  it  so.  One  party  was 
conspicuous  for  its  love  of  ‘  Fives,’  in 
every  interval  practised  on  the  plain  side 
of  the  tower  inside  of  the  churchyard,  and 
unrivalled  skill  was  exemplified  by  the 
players  to  so  eminent  a  class  that  they 
were  challenged  and  invited  to  play 
against  other  players  at  other  steeples  in 
adjacent  villages,  to  the  increasing  their 
repute,  for  they  bore  off  many  prizes, 
and  thereby  obtained  a  high  character. 
Some  of  these  players  were  young  men 
of  family  and  property.  They  sought 
for  the  amusement,  and  found  it  condu¬ 
cive  to  their  health,  and  in  great  part, 
their  happiness.  At  least,  the  relaxation 
tended  to  bring  amicable  intercourse  with 
those  whose  tastes  accorded  with  the  ge¬ 
nial  and  expert  exercise,  but  which  gave 
only  a  speculative  view,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  the  bystanders,  and  those  who, 
feeling  deeply  interested,  sat  patiently  in 
rows  on  the  wall,  counting  the  hits,  and 
notching  them  to  the  scores. 

A  scene  of  greater  attraction,  and  a 
subject  which  drew  out  the  female  race, 
was  that  of  the  ‘  Band,’  which  mustered 
on  every  fine  summer’s  evening  in  the 
arbour  of  a  highly  respectable  inhabitant, 
whose  soul  was  so  full  of  melody,  that  he 
could  not  seemingly  exist  without  a  sup- 
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ply.  This  ‘  Band’  consisted  of  from  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  young  men,  musically  in¬ 
clined,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
met  to  improve  themselves  by  practice. 
After  their  rules  were  made,  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  soon  amounted  to  sufficient  to 
purchase  books.  Instruments  were  pro¬ 
vided  also,  and  they  regularly  performed 
their  tasks,  so  as  to  compete  with  those 
who  had  greater  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement,  but  neglected  them.  Many 
of  these  practitioners  were  brothers,  and 
some  of  them  sons  of  their  patron,  in  whose 
house  they  assembled,  and  round  the  gra¬ 
vel  walks  of  whose  garden  they  paraded. 
But  whether  sons  or  brethren,  they  were 
all  friends.  The  motto  they  painted  on 
their  drum,  c  peace,  unity,  and  concord,’ 
was  adopted  in  their  meetings  and  part¬ 
ings.  When  the  star  of  even  shone  out. 
of  the  placid  blue  sky,  till  the  moon  rose 
out  of  thin  ether  from  her  clouded  cham¬ 
bers,  as  it  were,  to  listen,  and  the  echoes 
invited  those  earthly  stars,  the  fair  sex  of 
the  village  in  their  blushes,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  joys  were  feh,  and  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  praises  bestowed  from  their  lips, 
which  enhanced  the  privileges  exercised, 
and  gave  new  efforts  for  the  emulation, 
of  each  performer  to  be  the  most  favour¬ 
ed  disciple  of  the  love  of  those  whose 
attentions  merited  it.  Music,  certainly  in 
this  scene,  always  produced  fresh  plea¬ 
sures,  and  the  recollections  are  neither 
few  nor  feeble  which  survive  the  frail  and 
faint  attractions  of  many  novelties,  that, 
like  the  ‘  morning  dew  and  early  cloud 
pass  away,’  not  to  return  in  the  s'arne  as¬ 
pect. 

The  human  heart  is  lightened  of  its 
weight  when  the  ear  condescends  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  care,  by  permitting  sweet 
sounds  as  kind  guests  to  find  reception, 
and  then  afterwards  to  prattle  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  tones  which  approached  the 
spirit  as  of  some  quality  superior  to  mor¬ 
tal  dulness  and  evanescence.  If  none 
of  the  youths  of  the  Band  were  smitten  by 
the  chords  they  mingled  in  the  calm  air 
and  halcyon  foliage,  nor  could  hear  the 
reverberati  ng  sounds  dancing  on  the  Avon’s 
waters,  and  the  brook’s  willowy  intersect¬ 
ed  courses,  hearts  were  not  insensible  to  the 
soft  endearments  which  love  took  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  evincing,  and  he  drew 
many  sighs  by  his  arrows  from  the  ten¬ 
der  bosoms  that  drank  in  the  liquid  sweet¬ 
ness  of  music.  Love,  indeed,  is  of  so 
persevering  a  nature,  that  it  suits  its  pas¬ 
sion  to  any  chance  to  answer  the  object 
desired.  The  whole  circle  of  art  and 
science  is  used  whenever  necessary  to  get 
entrance  into  the  heart — the  hiding- 
places  of  which  are  so  secret  and  many, 
fhat  safety  is  insured.  The  recipierit,  in¬ 


deed,  should  any  effort  at  escape  be  me¬ 
ditated,  covers  all  the  fibres  and  tenacities 
over  it  as  with  a  veil  through  which  even 
the  wings  could  not  be  considered  more 
than  as  the  breath  which  passes.  The 
way  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  auditors  was  gained  by  music. — • 
The  Band  did  not  cease  its  practice,  on 
this  account,  but  played  for  several  years 
successfully.  As  some  of  the  youth  grew 
into  stature,  they  were  separated  by  the 
avocations  of  duty.  Some  remained  on 
the  spot.  Connexions  newly  formed,  so 
far  divided  the  Band,  that  it  was  broken. 
The  villagers’  evenings  pass  in  a  mono¬ 
tonous  trial  of  discord,  at  the  belfry.  Fe¬ 
males  sit  gloomily  over  their  toilets  with¬ 
out  a  stimulus  for  occupation.  Excitement 
scarcely  merges  beyond  the  second  volume 
of  a  novel.  The  social  character  is  soured 
into  the  distasteful  feeling  of  envy. — - 
f  Young  men  and  maidens’  are  plodding 
for  an  accelerating  fortune,  and  mutual 
desires  are  turned  more  to  the  account  of 
gain  than  to  the  formation  of  domestic  fe¬ 
licity.  Tim  Straw. 


THE  HOUR  GLASS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  late  Eitgenius  Roche,  Esq.  born  17S6, 
died  9th  Nov.  1S29. 


Not  earlier  in  the  Spring  tlie  greyborn  ray 
Appears  in  th’  east  with  promise  of  a  day 
Joyous  and  beautiful,  harmonious,  bright, 
Expansive  and  reviving,  than  his  light 
Gave  earnest  of  his  future  talent.  Truth, 

The  sister  of  Delight,  entranced  his  youth  ; 
Study  improved  it,  practise  gave  it  sway, 

And  he,  a  public  writer,  led  the  way. 

Yet,  in  his  progress,  with  a  classic  song, 

With  moral  feeling,  eloquent  and  strong. 

The  Muses  taught  him  their  celestial  arts. 
Which  he  displayed  in  choice,  poetic  parts  : 
But,  now  the  mastery  of  his  soul  has  ceased 
T’  inform  his  tenement,  by  Silence  peaced. 
Faith  lifts  her  veil  with  finger  to  the  sky. 

And  seems  to  penetrate  the  realms  on  high; 
The  widow  and  her  young ,  in  Sorrow’s  hours, 
Lean  tow’rds  his  grave,  like  Meditation’s 
flowers!  S.A.N.D. 


MICHAEL  ST'EINFHELDT ; 

OR, 

THE  DEMON’S  RING. 

For  the  Olio. 


There  dwelt  of  yore  within  bow-shot 
of  those  celebrated  mountains,  termed 
the  Blockberg  or  Blockenberg,  a  mar¬ 
vellously  poor  wight,  called  Michael 
Steinfheldt,  whose  singular  and  recluse 
habits  had  not  failed  to  inspire  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasantry  with  a  vague  sensa¬ 
tion  of  dread,  whenever,  as  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  seldom  the  case,  he  ventured 
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within  a  certain  compass  of  their  dwel¬ 
lings.  Gifted  with  a  remarkably  serious 
and  sensitive  turn  of  mind,  Michael’s 
chief  delight  was  in  roving  from  morn 
till  night,  and  from  night  till  morn  again, 
amid  the  solitary  labyrinths  of  the  Hartz 
Forest;  his  sustenance  consisting  solely 
of  what  its  mazes  afforded  him,  and  his 
couch  of  repose  often  the  flowery  mar¬ 
gin  of  some  brawling  torrent,  except 
when  driven  to  seek  the  scanty  shelter 
of  his  miserable  hut.  Allied  to  this, 
Michael  was  the  veriest  of  slaves  to  that 
most  tyrannical  of  passions— love  ;  the 
idol  of  his  adoration  was  one  of  the 
fairest  maids  in  Germany  ;  but  a  gulf  so 
wild  and  illimitable  lay  between  them  as 
to  blight  poor  Michael’s  hopes  in  their 
very  bud.  This  circumstance  is  alleged 
as  haying  been  the  pfologue  of  his  mi¬ 
sery. 

“Poor  youth!”  responded  a  deep  se¬ 
pulchral  voice,  somewhat  sarcastically,  to 
Michael’s  mournful  ejaculation,  as  he 
one  brilliant  moonlight  night  penetrated 
rather  deeper  than  usual  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  The  interruption  startled 
him,  and  looking  briskly  round,  he  es¬ 
pied  a  tall  swarthy  figure  looming  full 
in  the  moonlight ;  his  arms  were  folded 
on  his  breast,  his  head  inclined  a  little 
forward,  and  his  eyes  were  rivetted  on 
our  hero  with  a  stern  and  decisive  ex¬ 
pression. 

“  What  would’st  thou,  friend  ?”  said 
Michael,  after  a  slight  pause. 

The  stranger  deigned  no  reply. 

“  Nav,  then,  Pli  soon  find  whether 
thou  hast  a  tongue  or  not,”  so  saying, 
he  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  hanger ;  but  the 
weapon  seemed  glued  to  its  scabbard, 
and  utterly  resisted  his  efforts  to  remove 
it.  Michael’s  hair  began  to  bristle  be¬ 
neath  his  bonnet,  and  his  whole  frame 
to  shiver  like  an  aspen  leaf.  In  a  voice, 
however,  which  savoured, much  of  tremor, 
he  at  length  summoned  up  courage  to 
address  his  strange  conrmanion. 

“  Who  and  what  art  thou,  thatseemest 
to  possess  such  power  over  me?” 

“  I  am  thy  friend,  youngster,  an  thou 
choosest  to  accept  me  as  such,”  was  the 
si  ranger’s  reply. 

“  Thou  art  totally  unknown  to  me, 
in  what  therefore  lies  thy  power  to  be¬ 
friend  me  ?” 

“In  that  which  sits  nearest  thy  heart. 
Hark  ye,  dost  thou  not  love  the  Princess 
Eifrida  —  nay,  start  not,  through  my 
assistance  thou  may’st  possess  her.” 

“  Ha  !  can  thy  words  indeed  be  true  ? 
Prove  thy  friendship  instantly,  give  me 
the  aid  thou  talk’st  of.” 

“  Hold,  hold,  man  ;  not  so  fast ;  think- 
est  thou  ’tis  as  easily  and  readily  to  be 


accomplished  as  to  send  a  bolt  through 
yonder  fawn  ?  Tut,  there  are  certain  con¬ 
ditions — — ” 

“Name  them — what  are  they?’*  in¬ 
terrupted  Michael. 

“  Peace,  and  listen  to  me.  The  Em¬ 
peror  thou  knowest  holds  his  court  at 
present  here  in  Ratisbonne  ;  the  princess 
on  the  morrow  weds  this  Austrian  ally, 
whose  arrival  is  hourly  expected.  Thou 
may’st  personate  the  Austrian — ay,  and 
defy  suspicion.  How  likest  thou  my 
counsel  ? — thou  approvest  it — ’tis  well. 
Now  then  to  the  conditions ;  but  first  we’ll 
shift  our  ground.  Follow  me— nay,  take 
heart  man,  thou  shaft  suffer  no  scathe  I 
promise  thee.” 

The  stranger,  followed  by  Steinfheldt, 
threaded  several  intricate  avenues  and 
narrow  defiles  amid  the  rocks,  which 
conducted  them,  at  length,  upon  a  de¬ 
lightful  glade,  partially  bounded  by 
green  sloping  hills  and  crags,  whose 
fantastic  crests  shot  high  up  into  the  lu¬ 
minous  ether ;  rapid  streams  intersected 
them  in  almost  every  direction,  whose 
monotonous  gurgle  was  the  only  sound 
which  imparted  an  air  of  animation  to 
the  scene.  A  slight  mist  presently  arose 
and  diffused  itself  around  them,  which, 
as  it  gradually  increased,  shrouded  every 
object  from  our  hero’s  view. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  while  enveloped 
in  total  darkness,  than  Steinf  heldt  fancied 
he  could  discern  a  fluctuating  point  of 
light  within  a  few  paces  of  where  he 
stood.  Presently  its  oscillation  ceased, 
and  it  assumed  a  stationary  position. 
Steinfheldt  was  about  to  inquire  of  his 
companion  the  meaning  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  phenomenon  ;  a  tacit  injunction, 
however,  from  the  latter  caused  him  to 
remain  silent.  With  deep  and  intense 
interest  his  eyes  became  rivetted  on  the 
mystic  fire,  which  gradually  brightened 
and  formed  itself  into  a  diminutive  ruby 
ring,  whose  faultless  round  emitted  con¬ 
tinual  corruscations  of  brilliant  crystal 
flame,  irradiatingthe  whole  cavern  wherein 
they  stood,  and  which  had  formed  itself 
imperceptibly  around  them, — at  least  to 
Michael  Steinfheldt. 

“  The  moon,”  observed  the  stranger, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  hitherto 
presided,  “  is  at  this  moment  full  and 
round  as  yonder  sparkling  gem  ;  if  thy 
marriage  with  Eifrida  be  not  celebrated 
ere  she  once  again  resume  her  wonted 
round,  all  hope  is  fled,  and  thou  becomest 
— mine  !  Wilt  thou  consent  ?” 

“  Never!”  replied  Steinfheldt  firmly. 

“  Then,  craven  as  thou  art,”  exclaimed 
the  other  fiercely,  “  hence  to  thy  grovel¬ 
ling  lot!”  Then,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone,  he  added  derisively,  “  Go  mope  and 
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pine  for  what  thy  dastard  soul  dare  not 
aspire  to  win,  and  fill  the  pageant  of  thy 
lover’s  bridal.” 

<£  Ha  1  never ! — that  were  misery  in¬ 
supportable.  Fiend,  demon — whatever 
thou  art -thy  language  has  prevailed; 

I  accept  thy  terms.” 

“  Why/ now  this  is  well,”  replied  the 
stranger/resuming  his  usual  complacency 
of  manner.  “  Now  hast  thou  proved  thy¬ 
self  the  sensible  youth  I  deemed  thee.  Go 
take  yon  ring, — ’tis  the  amulet  to  guide 
thee  in  thine  enterprise.” 

Steinf  heldt  approached  the  gem,  and 
holding  forth  his  hand,  it  instantly  and  of 
its  own  accord  encircled  his  fore-finger, 
still  retaining  its  singular  radiance.  A 
peal  of  wild,  unearthly  laughter  seemed 
in  the  very  instant  to  rend  the  whole 
cavern,  which  was  immediately  caught 
up  by  a  million  echoes,  and,  long,  long 
ere  it  had  entirely  died  away,  were  those 
wild  unearthly  notes  repeated.  They  rung 
in  Steinf  heldt’s  ear,  like  the  heralds  of 
death  announcing  his  certain  and  speedy 
end.  Shuddering  with  horror,  and  glancing 
at  the  visage  of  his  companion,  he  beheld 
its  usually  rigid  appearance  relaxed  by  a 
grin  of  fiendish  exultation,  which  was 
singularly  heightened  by  the  unnatural 
glow  it  received  from  the  mystic  ring. 

“  Marry,”  said  he,  contemplating 
Steinf  heldt,  with  folded  arms  and  stature 
erect,  (i  thou  art  a  marvellously  proper 
youth  ;  and,  in  sooth,  thou  hast  but  small 
cause  to  despair  of  possessing  thy  love  an 
thou  goest  resolutely  to  work.  If  thou 
art  successful,  happiness  awaits  thee  ;  if 
otherwise,  why — thou  knowest  the  result 
— so,  e’en  farewell  to  thee.” 

On  the  following  morning,  Michael 
Steinf  heldt  was  strangely  surprised  at 
finding  himself  the  principal  feature  of  a 
splendid  and  numerous  cavalcade,  which 
was  proceeding  through  the  streets  of 
Ratisbonne  towards  the  emperor’s  palace. 
The  gorgeously  caparisoned  war-horse 
which  he  bestrode,  the  superb  canopy  of 
velvet  and  gold  borne  over  him  by  eigiit 
tawny  slaves  glittering  in  Asiatic  splendour, 
the  tumultuous  clangor  of  martial  instru¬ 
ments  and  trampling  of  steeds,  commingled 
with  the  shouts  of  the  condensed  populace, 
seemed  to  our  hero  more  like  the  fanciful 
creation  of  a  dream  than  things  of  actual 
existence,  and  lie  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  whole  assemblage  fade  entirelv 
from  his  view.  Presently,  however,  the 
event  of  the  preceding  night  crowded  on 
his  memory,  and  glancing  at  his  hand  he 
beheld  it  irradiated  by  the  mystic  rinog 
whose  wondrous  properties  had  been  the 
chief  point  of  attraction  to  most  of  the 
spectators. 

,  Arrived  at  the  palace,  he  was  warmly 


greeted  and  received  by  the  emperor, 
with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  esteem, 
and  was  presently  introduced  to  the  lady 
of  his  heart — she  for  whom  he  had  under- 
taken  his  present  perilous  enterprize. 
Steinf  heldt  fancied  he  had  now,  indeed, 
attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  for  he 
not  only  found  himself  beloved  by  the 
charming  Elfrida,  but  obtained  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sanction  to  their  immediate  union. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  however,  a 
rumour  prevailed  through  Ratisbonne, 
concerning  a  youth  called  Michael  Stein- 
fheldt,  who  had  set  himself  up  as  being 
the  real  prince  of  Austria ;  and  that  he 
who  had  succeeded,  by  means  of  sorcery, 
in  palming  himself  upon  the  emperor  was 
no  other  than  a  base  impostor.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  rush  through  the  guards  into  the 
emperor’s  presence,-  acquired  the  maniac, 
as  he  was  unanimously  termed,  immediate 
incarceration  ;  in  which  state  he  would 
have  been  doubtless  left  to  perish,  in  re¬ 
ward  for  his  temerity,  had  not  the  Lady 
Elfrida,  from  a  motive  of  mere  curiosity, 
expressed  a  wish  to  behold  the  being  who 
could  have  conceived  so  wild  a  notion. 
This  being  assented  to,  the  real  prince, 
between  whom  and  our  hero,  in  exterior 
alone,  a  metamorphosis  had  ensued,  was 
conducted  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
immediately  confronted  with  Michael 
Steinf  heldt. 

The  latter  knew  well  it  was  the  real 
prince  on  whom  he  gazed,  though  he 
possessed  the  features  which  were  recently 
his  own.  The  Austrian  was  totally  be¬ 
wildered,  and  could  urge  nothing  what¬ 
ever  in  his  defence,  save  that  the  pseudo 
prince  was  either  fiend  or  magician.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  he  started  sud¬ 
denly  from  a  reverie  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
unusual  brilliance,  he  threw  himself  en¬ 
ergetically  at  the  emperor’s  feet,  and 
besought  him  to  delay  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  until  the  moon,  which  was  now 
seen  in  its  infancy  from  the  window  of 
the  apartment,  should  rise  with  undi¬ 
minished  round.  The  emperor,  at  so 
singular  a  request,  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  all  present  joined — except 
one.  How  different  were  the  sensations 
it  excited  in  the  breast  of  that  remaining 
one  ! — it  shot  to  his  heart  like  an  ice-bolt, 
and  well  nis'h  petrified  him  with  horror  to 
the  spot.  Rallying  himself,  however,  as 
he  best  could,  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
emperor’s  reply.  The  singularity  of  the 
request,  and  a  disposition  to  gratify  the 
random  wish  of  one  whom  he  supposed  no 
belter  than  a  madman,  partly  won  the 
emperor’s  consent.  The  youth  was, 
therefore,  dismissed  with  a  promise  to  that 
effect. 
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Day  after  day  rolled  on,  to  the  utter 
dismay  of  our  hero,  who  felt  himself  al¬ 
ready  as  it  were  within  the  grasp  of  the 
demon.  At  length,  however,  towards 
the  close  of  a  delightful  autumn  day, 
preceding  that  which  he  expected  would 
terminate  his  existence,  the  bridal  pro¬ 
cession  moved  from  the  palace  to  the  em¬ 
peror’s  chapel,  which  had  been  splendidly 
adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  occasion. 

The  ceremony  commenced,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  some  time  without  the  least 
interruption.  On  its  reaching  that  part, 
however,  where  the  bridegroom  bestows 
the  ring,  every  voice  became  suddenly 
drowned  in  a  peal  of  boisterous  mirth, 
which  rang  for  some  moments  throughout 
the  chapel.  The  whole  assembly  seemed 
paralyzed  with  horror,  and  huddled 
closely  together,  now  and  then  glancing 
fearfully  around  them,  till  presently  every 
eye  became  rivetted  upon  Michael  Stein- 
fheldt.  With  one  hand  clutched  upon 
his  brow,  and  gazing  with  flashing  eye¬ 
balls  upon  the  other,  which  he  held  forth, 
he  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  the  very 
monument  of  terror.  The  mvstic  ring, 
instead  of  emitting  its  usual  brilliance, 
shea  upon  the  face  of  its  wearer  a  strong 
and  whitish  glare,  and  presently  fell  from 
his  finger  in  drops  of  rayless  flame. 

“  Ha!”  cried  Steinf heldt,  glancing 
towards  an  open  casement,  through  which 
the  red  round  moon,  struggling  amid 
gloomy  clouds,  was  seen  breasting  the 
horizon — <c  my  hour  is  come  1”  As  he 
spoke,  the  wild  unearthly  din  was  re¬ 
peated  ;  every  light  became  suddenly 
extinct,  and  dim  gigantic  forms,  whose 
eye-balls  strangely  supplied  their  place, 
arranged  themselves  on  either  side  the 
spacious  aisle.  This  accomplished,  one 
came  sweeping  along  towards  the  altar, 
at  whose  approach  Steinf  heldt,  uttering  a 
short  and  stifled  groan,  fell  dead  upon  the 
floor.  Suddenly  the  superhuman  crew 
had  every  one  disappeared  ;  the  waxen 
torches  burned  with  their  accustomed 
splendour,  and  the  chapel  instantly  be¬ 
came  in  every  respect  as  though  nought 
unusual  had  occurred.  Every  one  doubted 
the  reality  of  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Before  the  altar,  and  in  the  act  of  placing 
the  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
Elfrida,  stood  the  real  prince  of  Austria, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  scene  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was,  nevertheless,  certain, 
and  Michael  Steinf  heldt  was  nevermore 
heard  of.  t.  f. 


THE  LORD  OF  MISRULE. 

A  very  rare  book,  written  in  a  bitter 
strain,  to  revile  the  vices  of  the  age,  by 


a  reforming  puritan  who  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  portrait  of  the  above  comical  per¬ 
sonage,  who  played  his  pranks  at  the  fes¬ 
tive  season  of  Christmas,  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors  ;  we  think  it  a  curiosity,  and  as 
such  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

“Firste,  all  the  wilde  heades  of  the 
parishe,  conventyng  together,  chuse  them 
a  graund  capetaine  (of  all  mischeef) 
whom  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my 
Lord  of  Misserule,  and  him  they  croune 
with  great  soleinnitie,  and  adopt  for  their 
kyng.  This  kyng  anointed,  choseth 
forth  twentie,  fortie,  three-score,  or  a 
hundred  lustie  fellowes  like  to  hymself, 
to  waite  uppon  his  lordely  majestie,  and 
to  guard  his  noble  persone.  Then  every 
of  these  his  menne,  he  investeth  with  his 
liveries,  of  greene,  yellow,  or  some  other 
light,  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that 
were  not  gaudie  enough,  I  should  saie 
they  bedeck  themselves  with  scarffes,  rib- 
ons,  and  laces  hanged  all  over  wyth  golde 
rynges,  precious  stones,  and  other  jew- 
elles  :  this  doen,  they  tye  about  either 
legge,  twentie  or  fourtie  belles,  with  riche 
handkercheefs  in  their  hands,  and  some¬ 
times  laied  acrosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  mosle  parte 
of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loovying  Bes- 
sies,  for  bussying  them  in  t'ne  dareke. 

Thus  all  thinges  sette  in  order,  then 
have  they  their  hobbie-horses,  dragons, 
and  other  antiques,  together  with  their 
pipers,  and  thundery ng  drommers,  to 
strike  up  the  Deville’s  daunce  withall  : 
then  marche  these  heathen  companie  to- 
wardes  the  churche  and  churcheyarde, 
their  pipers  pipyng,  their  drommers  thun- 
deryng,  their  stumpes  dauncyng,  their 
belies  jynglyng,  their  handkercheefes 
swyngvng  about  theire  heades  like  mad¬ 
men,  their  hobbie-horses  and  other  mons¬ 
ters  skirmishyng  amongest  the  throng  ; 
and  in  this  sorte  they  goe  to  the  churche 
(though  the  minister  bee  at  praier  or 
preachyng)  dauncyng  and  swingyng  their 
handkercheefes  over  their  heades,  in  the 
church,  like  devilles  incarnate,  with  suche 
a -confused  noise,  that  no  manne  can 
heare  his  own  voice.  Then  the  foolishe 
people,  they  looke,  they  stare,  they  laugh, 
they  fleere,  and  mounte  upon  formes  and 
pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageauntes, 
solemnized  in  this  sorte.  Then  after  this, 
aboute  the  churche  they  goe  againe  and 
againe,  and  so  forthe  into  the  church- 
yarde,  where  they  have  commonly  their 
sommer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours, 
and  banquettying  houses  set  up,  wherein 
they  feaste,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that 
date,  and  (peradventure)  all  that  night 
too.  And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies 
spend  the  sabboath  daie.” 
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THE  CAPTIVE, 
For  the  Olio. 


I  see  tlie  sunbeams  through  my  gratings  steal, 

1  see  their  brightness,  and  their  warmth  I  teel ; 
I  see  the  bird  arrest  his  weary  flight, 

Perch  on  the  bars.  I  sicken  at  the  sight. 

I  hear  the  waters  rippling  o’er  the  rocks, 

And  the  soft  bleatings  of  the  distant  flocks. 

The  shepherd’s  pipe,  the  home-bound  maiden’s 
lay, 

Announce  the  eve  at  hand,  the  close  of  day. — 
Pent  in  my  prison,  fettered,  strongly  bound, 

My  ear  soon  quickens  at  a  passing  sound  : 

And  with  each  step  my  truant  thoughts  will 
roam ; 

Much  do  I  envy  him  his  lonely  home. 

Who  though  he  labours  hard,  at  least  is  free 
And  blest  with  every  thing  in  liberty. 

There  my  hopes  centre,  there  ambition  dies, 
But  e’en  this  blessing — adverse  fate  denies. 

Oh  who  can  tell  the  pain,  the  wearying  grief, 
Or  who  imagine  where  to  find  relief, 

But  he  who  spends  whole  days,  weeks,  months 
and  years 

In  lonely  durance,  and  its  horrors  bears. 
Nought  through  my  lattice  but  the  light  of 
Heaven 

Can  come  —  or  showers  by  the  rude  winds 
driven, 

Or  the  keen  gusts  in  pity  seem  to  moan 
Through  ev'ry  nook,  chilling  the  very  stone 
On  which  t  lie;  but  time  has  us’d  my  frame. 
And  heat  and  cold  to  me  are  now  the  same — 
The  roaring  tempests,  and  the  lightning's  flash, 
The  rolling  thunder,  and  the  torrent’s  splash, 
To  me  are  better  than  the  gentle  breeze. 

So  softly  murmuring  ’mid  the  waving  trees. 
Sleepless  I  lie,  and  gaze  with  aching  eyes 
Through  my  small  lattice  at  the  starry  skies; 
Nature  is  hush’d,  and  all  aiuund  is  still, 

I  long  for  morn  this  beauty  to  dispel ; 

When  all  is  quiet  but  my  troubled  breast, 

That  very  quietness  disturbs  my  rest, 

••••••# 

And  now  I’m  free,  but  happy  youth  is  gone. 
And  buoyant  spirits  long  ere  this  have  flown; 
My  proudest  years  I,  as  a  captive  spent. 

But  still  I’m  living,  wretched,  tho’  content 
My  joy  is  melancholy,  my  strength  decay. 

And  my  weak  body  to  disease  a  prey. 

S  ion  will  the  soul  from  all  restraint  be  free 
And  seek  for  joy  in  vast  eternity.  E  B. 


WINTER. 


Wf.  find  this  inclement  season  thus 
fancifully  characterised  in  the  pages  of 
Cyrano  Bergerac,  an  author  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  furnished  Dean  Swift  with 
some  hints  in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels. 

"  Winter  is  a  six  month’s  death  fallen 
upon  one  whole  side  of  the  globe,  which 
we  cannot  escape;  Tis  a  short  old-age 
of  things  animated ;  ’tis  a  being  that 
hath  no  action,  which  never  comes  near 
us  (be  we  never  so  stout)  but  he  makes 
us  quake  ;  our  porous,  delicate,  and  fine 
slender  bodye,  shrink  up,  become  hard 
and  hasten  to  close  its  passages,  to  bari- 
cadoe  a  million  of  invissible  dores,  and 
to  cover  them  with  little  mountaines;  it 
is  moved,  contends,  and  blushing  gives 
this  for  excuse,  that  its  shiverings  are 
sallies  that  it  purposely  makes  to  beat  off 
the  enemy  from  its  out-works.  Finallv, 


’tis  a  miracle  that  we  resist  the  destiny 
of  all  living  creaturest  This  tyrant  is 
not  content  to  silence  our  birds,  to  strip 
our  trees,  to  cut  Ceres’s  locks,  nay,  and 
her  eares  to  boot,  and  to  have  left  our 
grandmother  stark  naked  and  bare  ;  but 
that  we  might  not  fly  by  water  to  a  more 
temperate  climate,  he  hath  enclosed  them 
with  diamant  walls  ;  and  least  the  rivers 
by  their  motion  should  have  caused  some 
heat  to  helpe  us,  he  hath  made  them  fast 
to  their  beds.  But  he  exceeds  all  this : 
for  to  affright  us  by  the  very  image  of 
prodigies  which  he  invents  for  our  de¬ 
struction,  he  makes  us  mistake  the  ice  for 
a  hardened  light,  a  petrified  day,  a  solid 
nothing,  or  some  horrible  monster  whose 
body  is  nothing  but  an  eye.  The  Seine 
at  first,  affrighted  at  the  teares  of  heaven, 
was  troubled,  and  fearing  some  more  sad 
disaster  would  have  befallen  her  inhabi¬ 
tants,  stopl  her  course,  and  kept  herselfe 
in  a  readinesse  upon  occasion  to  assist 
us.  Mankind,  being  likewise  terrified 
at  the  prodigies  of  this  horrible  season, 
gather  from  it  presages  proportionable  to 
their  feares  ;  if  it  snow,  they  presently 
imagine  the  milky  way  is  dissolving,  that 
the  heavens  foame  for  madnesse  at  the 
losse  of  it,  and  that  the  earth,  out  of  care 
to  her  children,  for  feare  becomes  gray. 
They  fancy  likewise,  the  universe  to  be 
a  great  tart,  that  this  monster  (winter) 
strowes  sugar  upon,  intending  to  devoure 
it  ;  that  the  snow  is  the  foame  of  the 
plants  that  dye  mad  ;  and  conclude  that 
the  cold  winds  are  the  last  sighs  of  lan¬ 
guishing  nature.  I  myselfe,  that  use  to 
interpret  all  things  for  the  best,  and  that 
in  another  season  should  have  perswaded 
myselfe,  that  the  snow  was  the  vegetative 
milk,  that  the  planets  suckled  the  plants 
withall,  or  the  crumbs  that  after  grace  fall 
from  God  Almighty’s  table,  am  now 
carried  away  with  the  torrent  of  examples. 
If  it  hail,  I  cry  out,  what  punishments  are 
reserved  for  us  sinners,  since  the  innocent 
heavens  [are  gravelled?]  Would  I  de¬ 
scribe  those  frozen  winds,  so  great,  that 
they  overwhelm  towers  and  castles,  and 
yet  so  small,  that  they  are  invisible  ;  1 
cannot  imagine  what  to  eall  them,  unlesse 
the  bluslrings  of  some  divells  broke  loose, 
which,  having  binne  benumbed  under 
ground,  run  about  to  catch  themselves  a 
heat.  Every  thing  that  is  like  winter  puls 
me  into  a  fright;  I  cannot  endure  alook- 
ing-glasse  because  of  its  resemblance  with 
ice,  I  shun  physitians  because  they  are 
called  snowie  or  gray  doctors,  and  I  can 
convict  the  cold  of  many  murders  ;  for, 
in  most  of  the  houses  in  Paris  where  I 
have  seen  jelly, *  there  hath  been  a  dying 
person.” 

*  Ge  e?. 
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MORNING. 

For  the  Olio. 


Lav'rocks  in  the  lift  careering 

Tell  the  jocund  day  king  nigh, 

Ruddy  gleams  in  east  appearing 
Lighten  up  the  hazy  sky. 

Amber  clouds  their  tinges  flinging, 

Gem  each  mountain’s  heathery  side; 

Flow’rs  their  lustrous  dew-hells  swinging 
Glisten  in  the  gleaming  tide. 

Vapours,  swift  as  summer  showers. 

Fade  from  every  hillock’s  head  ; 

Aurora  leaves  her  saffron  bowers 

To  cull  the  tears  sweet  Evening  shed. 


EVENING. 

Deep  beneath  yon  babbling  river 
Daylight  now  hath  died  away, 

Starry  beams  begin  to  quiver 
Dimly  o’er  its  silver  spray. 
Dew-worms  tiny  lamps  are  glowing 
In  each  dark  secluded  cell, 

Streamlets  more  me'odious  flowing 
Sparkle  onward  through  the  dell. 
Mortal  sounds  and  scenes  are  changing, 
Ouphens  don  their  sandalPd  shoon  ; 
Elfin  fires  the  fens  are  ranging. 

Fairies  trip  beneath  the  moon.  T.  F. 


NAPOLEON  ON  SHIP  BOARD. 

On  board  L’Orient,  the  occupations 
and  even  the  amusements  of  Buonaparte 
were  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  his 
mind.  Every  country  that  came  in  sight 
excited  a  crowd  of  historical  recollections, 
and  gave  to  his  ideas  a  kind  of  poetical 
inspiration.  His  intellectual  intercourse 
with  Monge  and  Berthollet,  and  the  other 
most  instructed  members  of  his  suite,  was 
incessant  and  delightful.  One  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  was  after  dinner  to  pick 
out  three  or  four  persons  to  argue  a  pro¬ 
position  of  any  kind.  One  day  he  would 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  planets 
were  inhabited  :  at  another  time  the  age 
of  the  world  ;  the  probability  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  globe,  by  water  or  by  fire; 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  presentiments,  and 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  A  circum¬ 
stance  which  will  not  appear  remarkable 
to  those  who  have  lived  with  Buonaparte, 
say%. Bourrienne,  is,  that  he  always  gave 
the  preference  to  the  disputants  who  had 
defended  an  absurdity  with  talent,  over 
those  who  had  equally  well  maintained  a 
rational  proposition.  He  hirnself  inva¬ 
riably  gave  out  the  text  of  the  discussion, 
and  most  frequently  made  it  turn  upon 
questions  of  religion,  the  different  species 
of  government,  and  the  strategic  art.  He 
had  an  object  in  this  beyond  the  tempo¬ 
rary  amusement  it  afforded  ;  it  enabled 
him  to  sound  the  capabilities  of  his  officers 
and  companions — a  knowledge  which  he 
laid  up  for  future  use. 

The  musicians  on  board  L’Grient 


frequently  played  upon  deck.  Buonaparte, 
however,  did  not  at  that  time  love  music 
enough  to  tolerate  it  in  his  own  apartment; 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  his  taste  for  this 
art,  increased  with  his  power,  just  as  his 
love  of  the  chase  sprung  up  altogether  after 
his  elevation  to  the  empire,  as  if,  observes 
his  secretary,  he  wished  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  only  born  with  the  genius  of  com¬ 
mand,  but  likewise  with  the  instinct  of 
those  pleasures  which  are  supposed  to  be 
truly  loyal. 

Buonaparte’s  carelessness  of  human  life 
in  the  mass  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out ; 
but  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
humanity  in  individual  cases,  of  which 
instances  are  not  rare?  In  the  voyage  to 
Egypt,  as  in  all  other  voyages  in  a  crowded 
vessel,  a  man  frequently  fell  overboard. 
The  commandcr-in-chief  had  no  repose 
till  he  was  saved.  He  invariably  directed 
the  ship  to  lay  to,  and  ordered  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  exerted  themselves  to  be 
well  rewarded.  One  night  the  crew  were 
all  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  ‘f  a  man  over¬ 
board,”  which  resounded  from  one  end 
of  the  vessel  to  the  other.  Buonaparte 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  laid  to.  It  proved, 
however,  in  the  end,  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ox,  which  had  slipped 
from  the  provision  hooks.  Buonaparte 
wisely  ordered  that  on  this  occasion  the 
sailors  should  receive  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  reward.  f‘  It  might  have  been  a  man, 
and  these  fine  fellows  have  not  shown  less 
courage  and  real  than  if  it  had.”  So 
spoke  he  who  was  on  his  way  to  immolate 
his  thousands  and  his  tens  of  thousands. 

For.  Quar.  Reo. 


LOVE  AMONGST  BILL  BROKERS. 


Quoth  Mary — “  Trust,  I  pray,  these  tears 
That  thus  my  cheeks  bedew  ; 

They  speak  the  passion  of  a  heart 
That  beats  alone  for  yon.” 

Then,  with  a  true  Change-alley  sneer, 
Says  Hal — “  By  trade  I’m  taught. 

That  tears  and  bills  may  both  be  due. 
And  neither  worth  a  groat.” 


(El )t  fffltc  2Scoit. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  A  SHARK. 

The  following  astonishing  instance  of 
skill  and  intrepidity,  in  a  native  of  India, 
is  related  by  an  eye-witness  in  a  late  Cal¬ 
cutta  paper  : — “  I  was  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly  at  the  time  when 
some  up-country  boats  were  delivering 
their  cargoes.  A  considerable  number  of 
coolies  were  employed  on  shore  on  the 
w7ork,  all  of  whom  I  observed  on  a  sud¬ 
den  running  away,  in  apparent  trepidation, 
from  the  edge  of  the  water,  returning 
again,  as  if  eager,  yet  afraid  to  approach 
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some  object,  and  again  running  off  as  be-  tory  he  had  won,  while  underneath  the 
fore.  I  found,  on  enquiry,  that  the  cause  wave,  ‘tan,  tan!’  The  people  in  the 
of  all  this  perturbation  was  the  appear-  boat  were  all  prepared,  the  rope  was  in- 
ance  of  a  large  and  strange-looking  fish,  stantly  drawn  tight,  and  the  struggling 
swimming  close  to  the  bank,  and  almost  victim,  lashing  the  water  in  his  wrath, 
in  the  midst  of  the  boats.  Knowing  that  was  dragged  to  the  shore  and  despatched, 
alligators  were  common  enough,  1  at  first  When  measured,  his  length  was  found  to 
conjectured  that  the  fish  in  question  must  be  six  feet  nine  inches  ;  his  girth,  at  the 
be  one  of  those  rather  frightful  animals ;  greatest,  three  feet  seven  inches.  The 
but  recollecting  that  the  natives  and  alii-  native  who  achieved  this  intrepid  and 


gators  are  not  so  much  strangers  to  each 
other,  as  appearances  on  this  occasion 
indicated,  I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  matter,  when  1  perceived  a  huge 
monster  of  a  shark  sailing  along,  now  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  now  sinking 
down  apparently  in  pursuit  of  his  prey. 
At  this  moment,  a  native  on  the  choppah 
roof  of  one  of  the  boats,  with  a  rope 
in  his  hand,  which  he  was  slowly  coiling 
up,  surveyed  the  shark’s  movements  with 
a  look  that  evidently  indicated  he  had  a 
serious  intention  of  encountering  him  in 
his  own  element.  Holding  the  rope,  on 
which  he  had  made  a  sort  of  running 
knot,  in  one  hand,  and  stretching  out  the 
other  arm,  as  if  already  in  the  act  of  swim¬ 
ming,  he  stood,  in  an  attitude  truly  pic¬ 
turesque,  waiting  the  reappearance  of  the 
shark.  At  about  six  or  eight  yards  from 
the  boat,  the  animal  rose  near  the  surface, 
when  the  native  instantly  plunged  into  the 
water,  a  short  distance  from  the  very  jaws 
of  the  monster.  The  shark  immediately 
turned  round  and  swam  slowly  towards  the 
man  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  nothing  daunted, 
struck  out  the  arm  that  was  left  at  liberty, 
and  approached  his  foe.  When  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  shark,  the  native  dived 
beneath  him,  the  animal  going  down  almost 
at  the  same  instant.  The  bold  assailant  in 
this  frightful  contest  soon  re-appeared  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  shark,  swimming 
fearlessly,  with  the  hand  he  had  at  liberty, 
and  holding  the  rope  behind  his  back  with 
the  other.  The  shark,  which  had  also 
by  this  time  made  his  appearance  again, 
immediately  swam  towards  him  ;  and, 
while  the  animal  was  apparently  in  the 
act  of  lifting  himself  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  native’s  body,  that  he  might  seize 
upon  his  prey,  the  man,  making  a  strong 
effort,  threw  himself  up  perpendicularly, 
and  went  down  with  his  feet  foremost, 
the  shark  following  him  so  simultaneously, 
that  I  was  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  had  gone  down  grappling  toge¬ 
ther.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  re¬ 
mained  nearly  twenty  minutes  out  of  sight, 
while  I  stood  in  breathless  anxiety,  and’ 
1  may  add,  horror,  waiting  the  results  of 
this  fearful  encounter.  Suddenly  the  na¬ 
tive  made  his  appearance,  holding  up 
both  his  hands  over  his  head,  and  calling 
out  with  a  voice  that  proclaimed  the  vic- 


dexterous  exploit,  bore  no  other  marks  of 
his  finny  enemy  than  a  cut  on  the  left  arm, 
evidently  received  from  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tail  or  some  one  of  the  fins 
of  the  animal.” 


BEAUTY. 

That  quaint  old  moralist,  Quarles,  in 
his  Enchiridion ,  gives  us  the  following 
advice  : — Cf  Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much, 
lest  it  blast  thee,  nor  too  near,  lest  it  burne 
thee  ;  if  thou  like  it,  it  deceives  thee  ;  if 
thou  love  it,  it  disturbs  thee.;  if  thou  lust 
after  it,  it  destroyes  thee  :  if  vertue  ac¬ 
company  it,  it  is  the  heart’s  paradise  ;  if 
vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  soule’s  purga¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  the  wise  man’s  bonnefire,  and 
the  foole’s  furnace.” 


THE  CLERGY. 

The  same  writer,  compares  the  Clergy 
to  a  copy-book,  and  says,  “  Their  life  is 
the  paper,  whereof  some  is  purer,  some 
coarser.  Their  doctrine  is  the  copies, 
some  written  in  a  plain  hand,  others  in  a 
flourishing  hand,  some  in  a  text  hand, 
some  in  a  Roman  hand,  others  in  a  court 
hand,  others  in  a  bastard  Roman.  •  If  the 
choice  be  in  thy  power,  chuse  a  book  that 
hath  the  finest  paper  ;  let  it  not  be  too 
straight,  nor  too  loosely  bound,  but  easie 
to  lye  open  to  every  eye.  Follow  not 
every  copy,  lest  thou  be  good  at  none. 
Among  them  all,  chuse  one  that  shall  be 
most  legible  and  useful,  and  fullest  of  in¬ 
structions.  Rut  if  the  paper  chance  to 
have  a  blot,  remember,  the  blot  is  no  part 
of  the  copy.” 

Custom#  of  Startoutf  Countries. 


CURIOUS  FORM  OF  INITIATING  THE 
INDIANS  INTO  MANHOOD. 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  into  man¬ 
hood  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
occurs  among  the  Indians,  and  displays  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  power  which  su¬ 
perstition  has  acquired  over  their  minds. 
It  varies  essentially  among  the  different 
tribes,  but  the  following  description  will 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  that  in  use  among 
the  more  remote  bands. 

At  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  years,  this  ceremony  is  usually  per¬ 
formed.  They  take  two  handfuls  of  a 
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very  bitter  root*  and  eat  it  during  a  whole 
day ;  then  they  steep  the  leaves,,  and 
drink  the  water*  In  the  dusk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  they  eat  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
boiled  corn.  This  is  repeated  for  four 
days,  and  during  this  time  they  remain  in 
a  house.  On  the  fifth  day  they  go  out, 
but  must  put  on  a  pair  of  new  mocas¬ 
sins.  During  twelve  moons,  they  abstain 
from  eating  bucks,  except  old  ones,  and 
from  turkey-cocks,  fowls,  bears,  and 
salt.  During  this  period  they  must  not 
pick  their  ears,  or  scratch  their  heads 
with  their  fingers,  but  use  a  small  stick. 
For  four  moons  they  must  have  a  fire  to 
themselves  to  cook  their  food  with  ;  the 
fifth  moon,  any  person  may  cook  for 
them,  but  they  must  serve  themselves  first, 
and  use  one  spoon  and  pan.  Every  new 
moon  they  drink  for  four  days  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  bitter  snake-root,  an  emetic, 
and  abstain  from  all  food,  except  in  the 
evening,  wdien  they  are  permitted  to  eat 
a  little  boiled  corn.  The  twelfth  moon 
they  perform  for  four  days  v*hat  they 
commenced  with  on  the  first  four  days  • 
the  fifth  day  they  come  out  of  their  house, 
gather  corn  cobs,  burn  them  to  ashes,  and 
with  these  rub  their  bodies  ail  over.  At 
the  end  of  the  moon  they  undergo  a  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiration  in  the  Sweating-house, 
then  go  into  the  water,  and  thus  ends  the 
ceremony.  This  ceremony  is  sometimes 
extended  to  only  four,  six,  or  eight  months, 
but  the  course  is  the  same. 

After  this  they  are  at  liberty  to  assume 
the  arms  of  a  man,  and  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  quest  of  glory.  And  they  have 
adopted  at  least  one  of  the  maxims  of  civili¬ 
zed  life — “  none  but  brave  ^deserve  the 
fair.”  They  are  not  deemed  worthy  to 
attempt  the  siege  of  the  forest  maiden's 
heart  till  they  have  been  received  into 
the  fraternity  of  warriors. 

Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp. 


Buonaparte’s  sister  and  the  strol¬ 
ling  PLAYER. 

♦ 

Eliza,  the  oldest  of  the  imperial  sisters, 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  a  strolling  player, 

named  C - ,  and,  when  tired  of  him, 

had  procured  him  the  dignity  of  baron, 
and  the  prefecture  of  Leman.  He  had 
not  long  enjoyed  his  new  honours  before 
the  manager  of  a  company,  to  which  he 
had  belonged,  arrived  at  Geneva  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  merits  of  his  troop.  But  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  prefect  was  previously  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  to  the  prefect  he  accordingly 
went.  He  was  refused  admission  into  the 
presence  of  that  august  personage.  This 


did  not  daunt  him  :  see  the  prefect  he 
would  ;  he  ascended  the  staircase  in  des¬ 
pite  of  the  police  agents,  and  bounced  on 
the  baron,  who  was  surrounded  by  several 
distinguished  friends.  <(  What !  do  I 
meet  with  thee,  my  dear  C — —  ?  Hast 
thou  forsaken  the  stage,  and  obtained 
employment  here  ?  Canst  thou  introduce 
me  to  the  prefect  ?”  The  baron,  as  may 
be  readily  supposed,  was  on  thorns  ;  he 
hurried  his  quondam  friend  into  his  cabinet, 
professed  the  utmost  desire  to  serve  him, 
and  dismissed  him  in  raptures.  In  an  hour 
afterwards,  however,  he  received  orders 
to  leave  the  place  ;  an  order  which  he 
was  compelled  to  obey. 


HEROIC  CONDUCT  OF  MOREAU, 

*  In  the  conflict  that  proved  fatal  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Moreau,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck 
his  right  knee,  and  passing  through  the 
body  of  his  horse,  carried  away  the  calf 
of  his  left  leg.  He  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  aide-de-camp,  but  soon  recovered  his 
power  of  perception.  Seeing  the  tears 
fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  he  faintly  uttered  :  “  Though  I 
am  little  more  than  a  trunk,  my  head  and 
heart  are  still  your  majesty’s!”  He  was 
immediately  borne  away  on  the  lances  of 
the  Cossacks  to  the  tent  of  the  emperor, 
where  his  right  leg  was  amputated  by  Dr. 
Wylie.  During  this  painful  operation, 
he  smoked  a  cigar  with  great  composure  ; 
scarce  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  was 
moved.  The  doctor  then  examined  the 
left,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 
“  What,  must  I  lose  this  too  ?”  cried 
Moreau — iC  Well,  well!  set  to  work!” 
This  second  torture  he  bore  with  equal 
fortitudes. 

THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  BOWLEGGED  VOLUN¬ 
TEERS  ;  OR,  THE  KING’S  LEGS  VERSUS 

THE  KING’S  ARMS. 

For  the  Olio . 

It  is  proverbial  in  Staffordshire  for  the 
people  to  be  bowlegged.  Years  ago, 
when  every  man  was  called  into  a  volun¬ 
teer  corps,  the  Staffordshire  peasantry 
was  not  exempt.  A  drill  serjeant,  skilled 
more  in  arms  than  legs,  feeling  himself 
annoyed  by  the  difficulties  he  found  in 
making  his  recruits  march  straight, 
thought  proper  to  inflict  a  wound  on  one 
of  their  legs ;  but,  mistaking  his  man,  he 
was  told,  It  was  no  use  to  cane  any¬ 
body,  for  they  were  all  alike.” — “  Ay, 
ay,”  said  the  exasperated  veteran,  ef  I 
verily  believe  it,  and  every  public-house 
in  the  county  ought  to  be  called  by  the 
sign  of  the  c  King’s  Legs,’  and  be  d — dto 
ye  ;  for  none  of  you  are  fit  to  carry  the 
f  King’s  Arms.’  ”  Cohres. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  13. 

St  Lucy. — Sun  rises  6m  after  8 —sets  him  after  3. 
rUCy.—0\n  saint  was  accused  by  a  disappointed  suitor,  before  Use  governor  Paschasius,  of 
St  being  a  Christian,  for  which  crime  slie  was  imprisoned,  and  died  of  the  tortures 

inflicted  upon  her  in  the  year  a.  d.  31)4. 

n  c  13  1818. _ Expired  on  this  day  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  outstripped  all  his  competitors 

*  in  the  race  for  fame,  he  having  granted  -to  him  the  Attorney  Generalship,  the 
Chief  Justiceship  and  a  patent  of  nobility  in  a  single  year.  His  great  merit,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  consisted  in  long  and  painful  study,  a  vigoious  and  manly 
address,  and  a  strong  discriminating  judgment. 

Monday,  Dec.  14. 

St.  Nicasius  and  others  martyred  5th  Century. 

High  Water  23m  after  5  Morn  — 4 ‘2m  after  5  Afternoon. 

JDec.  14  1785  —Died  on  this  day  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  John  Baptist  Cipriani,  who 
’  came  to  England  with  Sir  W.  Chambers  in  1755,  to  exercise  his  graceful  genius 
and  fertile  invention.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Cipriani  was 
chosen  one  of  the  founders,  and  was  also  employed  to  make  the  design  for  the 
diploma,  which  is  given  to  the  academicians  and  associates  at  their  admission. 
For  this  work,  which  he  executed  witli  great  taste  and  elegance,  the  President  and 
Council  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  assistance 
the  Academy  received  from  his  great  abilities  in  the  profession. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  !5. 

St.  Eusebius.  —  Sun  rises  6m  after  8 — sets  54m  after  3 
St  Eusebius.— Our  saint,  who  was  bishop  of  Vereelli,  according  to  St.  Ambrose,  was  the 
first  person  who  united  the  monastic  life  with  the  clerical;  living  himself,  and 
compelling  his  clergy  in  the  city  to  live  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  monks 
in  the  East  did  in  the  desarts.  He  died  a.d.  3/1. 

Dee.  15,  1633. — Expired  on  tills  day,  Isaac  Walton,  author  of  the  “  Complete  Angler”  and 
the  lives  of  several  eminent  divines.  Jn  the  present  day  his  work  upon  Angling 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  for  the  delightful  pictures  of  rural  scenery  it  con- 
tains,  as  well  as  for  its  unfeigned  piety. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  16. 

St.  Adelaide. — High  Water  Aim  after  6  Morn. — 3m  after  1  Aftern. 

St.  Adelaide. — This  saint,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  II,  king  of  Burgundy,  died  at 
Salces  in  Alsace,  in  999. 

Dec.  t6,  1782. — Died  on  this  day  the  eminent  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  the  Rev.  William 
Cole,  who  bequeathed  his  valuable  voluminous  manuscript  collections  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  witli  a  condition  thnt  they  should  not  be  opened  till  twenty  years 
after  his  decease.  The  period  of  their  concealment  terminated  in  lSTJ,  and  they 
are  now  open  to  the  public. 

Thursday,  Dec.  17. 

St.  Olympias  widow,  died  a.d.  410, — sun  rises  7 m  after  8 — sets  53 m  after  7. 

Dec.  l/j  1 154. — On  this  day,  Henry  II  was  crowned  King  ot  England.  One  of  this  prince’s 
biographers  says  he  was  ‘  brave,  just,  anxious  to  preserve  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  unwilling  to  oppress  them :  as  a  father,  affectionate  and  forgiving  : 
and  as  a  man  friendly  and  generous.’  A  curious  circumstance  is  related  as  having 
occurred  to  the  king  whilst  stopping  to  view  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  on  his  return 
from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  to  receive  the  submission  of  his  subjects  :  whilst 
viewing  the  sacred  pile,  he  was  molested  by  the  screaming  execrations  of  an  old 
Welch  woman,  who  vociferated  in  her  own  tongue,  “  Oh  Lech-laver,  deliver  us  !” 
This  Lech-laver,  at  the  King’s  enquiry,  was  found  to  he  a  huge  flat  stone,  then 
used  as  abridge  in  the  churchyard,  hut  probably  once  an  object  of  Druid  worship. 
It  had  been,  it  seems,  foretold  by  Merlin,  that  on  that  stone,  an  English  King 
Bhould  die,  on  his  coming  hack  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Henry,  whose  mind 
soared  above  vulgar  superstition,  smiled  at  the  hag’s  scurrility  ;  gazed  without 
emotion  at  the  stone,  and  with  hitter  taunts  derided  the  reveries  of  the  British 
prophet. 

Friday,  Dec.  18. 

^St.Winibald,  abbot,  died  a.d.  760. — Moon's  Last  Quarter  Am  after  6  night . 

Dec.  18,  1781.  Died  Soarae  Jenyns,  a  writer  of  eminence,  and  author  ot  tiie  valuable  works 
on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also  of  several  poetical 
pieces  of  great  merit. 

Salurday,  Dec.  19. 

St.  Hemesion. — High  Water  11  m  after  9  Morn — 4'm  after  9  night. 

lhis  Saint,  who  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria, 
a.d.  J50  ;  tlie  termination  of  his  life  was  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour’s,  he  being 
__  put  to  death  among  thieves, 

Dec  19,  1/93.— Anniversary  of  the  recapturing  the  sea-port  of  Toulon  from  the  English  by  the 
^r®nc  ,e  io9ner  being  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  after  destroying  the  arsenal, 
an<V)rl£\8ing  on  some  of  the  men-of-war.  The  British  general  O’Hara  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  many  English  lost  their  lives.  Dugommier,  who  con* 
France  attaC*’  was  a88'8teff  by  Napoleon,  who  afterwards  became  Emperor  of 

Sunday,  Dec.  20. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

wessons  for  the  Day,  .0  chap,  Isaiah,  Morning. — 3 1  chap.  Isaiah ,  Evening, 
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JElIugtratctf  Article. 


ZARIADRES  AND  ODATIS. 

A  GRECIAN  STORY. 

Hystaspes  and  Zariadres  were  so  re¬ 
markably  distinguished  from  other  men, 
by  their  loveliness  of  form  and  features, 
as  to  make  it  be  believed  that  they  were 
the  offspring  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that  they  were,  by 
common  agreement,  elevated  to  the  royal 
power ;  and  thus  became  a  living  proof 
of  the  assertion  that  “  if  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  were  to  be  arrayed  in  that  splen¬ 
dour  of  beauty,  which  beams  from  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  universal  consent 
would  acknowledge  the  rest  of  mankind 
naturally  formed  to  be  their  slaves.”* 
Hystaspes  was  lord  over  Media,  and  a 
wide  space  of  country  extending  beneath 
it.  To  the  lot  of  Zariadres,  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  indicated  him  to  be  the  younger 
of  the  two,  (and  it  is  with  him  only  we 
are  now  concerned,)  fell  all  that  tract. 


*  See  Aristolle’s  Politics,  translated  by 
Gillies,  b.  1.  c.  5. 
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which  reaches  from  the  gales  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais.  The  mo¬ 
narch  whose  dominions  neighboured  his 
on  the  other  side  of  that  stream,  and  who 
was  called  Omartes,  had  received  from 
the  gods  an  only  daughter,  to  whom  her 
parents  gave  the  name  of  Odatis.  If  she 
had  not  been  the  heiress  to  a  diadem,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Marathians  (so  were  the 
subjects  of  her  father  called)  would  spon¬ 
taneously  have  raised  her  to  the  throne, 
for  she  was,  beyond  any  competition,  the 
fairest  amongst  the  daughters  of  the  east. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  these  na¬ 
tions,  that  one  night,  the  shape  of  Zaria- 
dres  appeared  before  her  in  a  dream  ;  and 
that,  with  that  heightened  feeling  of  which 
the  soul  is  most  capable  when  it  least  uses 
the  organs  of  the  body,  she  conceived  a 
more  passionate  affection  for  the  prince, 
than  his  real  presence,  lovely  as  it  was, 
could  have  inspired. 

At  the  same  instant,  as  if  by  a  divine 
sympathy,  Zariadres  beheld,  and  was  no 
less  deeply  enamoured  of  Odatis.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  were  from  having  seen  her  pic¬ 
ture,  or  from  the  agreement  of  the  vision 
with  the  reports  that  had  reached  him  of 
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her  beauty,  or  else  by  a  special  commu¬ 
nication  made  to  him  by  one  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  parents,  (for  Adonis,  his  father, 
though  apparently  killed  by  the  boar, 
was  only  slumbering,  and  being  gifted 
with  immortality,  might  be  supposed  ca¬ 
pable  of  influencing  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  he  loved)  ;  yet,  so  it  was,  that  he 
W’ell  knew  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep. 
Accordingly,  the  sun  was  scarcely  risen, 
before  he  had  dispatched  faithful  messen¬ 
gers  to  bear  his  pledge  to  the  daughter 
of  Omartes,  and  to  ask  her  in  marriage 
of  her  father.  The  king,  however,  who 
had  no  male  offspring,  was  bent  on  unit¬ 
ing  her  to  some  one  of  the  noblest  amon°- 
his  own  people,  and  therefore  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  back  a  refusal  to  the 
offer  of  Zariadres.  Nay,  so  confirmed 
was  he  in  this  resolution,  by  his  appre¬ 
hensions  lest  the  proposal  of  that  prince 
should  be  more  strongly  urged,  that  he 
hastened  to  take  the  necessary  measure 
for  carrying  his  purpose  into  execution. 
A  festival  was  forthwith  proclaimed,  and 
the  mightiest  men  of  his  kingdom  were 
invited  to  attend  it.  When  the  guests 
were  assembled,  and  the  cheer  was  now 


beginning  to  run  high,  the  king,  who 
was  seated  in  state  at  the  head  of  the 
board,  called  his  daughter  to  him  ;  and 
holding  to  her  a  golden  phial,  in  the 
hearing  of  all,  spake  to  her  in  these 
words :  “  Daughter  Odatis,  we  are  now 
making  thy  marriage  feast,  look  round 
on  all,  who  are  here  present,  and  who¬ 
soever  shall  find  most  grace  in  thine  eyes 
lake  this  cup,  and  having  filled  it  with 
wine,  present  it  to  him ;  and  the  same 
shall  henceforth  be  my  son-in-law,  and 
the  sharer  of  my  kingdom. ”t 

The  princess  heard  her  father’s  com¬ 
mand  with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  she  neither 
dared  to  disobey  nor  remonstrate.  Her 
cheek  turned  pale,  as  she  took  from  him 
the  outstretched  cup  into  her  loth  and 
trembling  hands ;  and  ill-concealing  her 
tears,  she  turned  away,  as  if  to  fill  it  from 
a  flaggon  that  was  standing  near  on  the 
sideboard;  But  before  she  could  perform 
that  office,  her  eyes  wandered  vacantly 


t  This  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  me¬ 
thod  of  betrothing  a  daughter  in  marriage. 
Casaubon,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  observes 
that  Pindar  alludes  to  it  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Seventh  Olympic. 
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over  the  hall,  and  rested  more  on  the  co¬ 
lumns  that  extended  themselves  down 
either  side  of  it,  than  on  the  warriors  who 
sat  between  them  ;  every  one  anxiously 
watching-  on  whom  her  choice  would  fall, 
yet  none  bold  enough  to  trust  that  it  would 
light  upon  himself.  Odatis  was  scarcely 
able  longer  to  support  her  anguish,  and, 
in  the  indistinctness  of  remoter  objects, 
sought  to  escape  from  a  sense  of  the  pain¬ 
ful  reality  before  her,  when,  suddenly, 
there  appeared  pressing  forward,  betwixt 
two  of  the  most  distant  pillars,  a  head  that 
reminded  her  of  the  figure  in  her  dream. 
She  thought  it  the  mockery  of  fancy,  and 
was  ready  to  dismiss  the  illusion  as  sent 
only  the  more  to  embitter  her  despair. 
Again  she  turned,  and  busied  herself 
among  the  cups  ;  and  at  length,  with  fast¬ 
streaming  tears,  had  begun  slowly  to  min¬ 
gle  the  phial,  when  a  voice,  that  sounded 
not  strange  to  her  ear,  addressed  her  : — 

Odatis,  I  am  here — I,  thy  Zariadres.” 

It  was,  indeed,  Zariadres.  Tidings 
had  been  brought  to  him  of  the  great 
banquet  that  was  preparing,  and  divin¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  army,  which  lay  encamped 
on  the  shores  of  the  Tanais.  Clothing 
himself  in  the  garb  of  a  Scythian,  he  had 
taken  with  him  a  single  charioteer,  and 
thus,  without  slacking  speed  day  or  night, 
he  reached  the  palace  of  Marathia  ;  and 
he  was  now  standing  at  the  side  of  Odatis. 
She  perceived  who  it  was  ;  and,  nothing 
doubting,  with  a  glad  heart,  handed  him 
the  phial  ;  and  he,  snatching  her  away  to 
his  chariot,  fled  with  her  to  his  own  land  : 
nor  was  there  any  interruption  offered  to 
their  course  ;  for  her  maidens  and  her  ser¬ 
vants  knew  of  the  dream  and  of  the  em¬ 
bassage,  and  believed  that  it  was  Zaria¬ 
dres  who  had  come  ;  and  when  she  was 
called  for  by  her  father,  they  resolutely 
denied  having  any  knowledge  of  her 
flight. 

Let  none  pronounce  the  love  of  Zarai- 
dres  and  Odatis  to  be  a  fable  ;  for  Chares 
the  Mitylenaean,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
whose  history  it  was  recorded,  adds,  that 
it  is  commonly  remembered  by  the  people 
of  the  east,  and  represented  by  paintings, 
not  only  in  their  temples  and  palaces,  but 
even  in  private  dwellings  ;  and  that,  in 
memory  of  the  princess,  the  great  men 
are  accustomed  to  give  their  daughters  the 
name  of  Odatis. 


THE  CRUSADERS. 
(For  the  Olio) 


Where  their  God  hath  dwelt,  the  godless 
dwell.  Byron. 

Yon  dreary  waste,  yon  echoing  hill  behold— 
But,  ah  f  there  smilea  no  Salem  as  of  old  ; 


That  spot  no  kingly  domes,  no  portals  grace. 
The  lowly  cot  marks  wretched  Sion’s  place. 
Though  fallen,  oh,  Salem,  shall  the  Heathen’s 
pride 

Insult  thy  sufferings  and  thy  fate  deride  ? 

Shall  those  who  seek  with  toil  thy  distant 
land, 

Fall  by  the  sword  of  this  relentless  baud? 

Or  the  fierce  despot,  merciless  and  rnde. 
Profane  Religion’s  hallow’d  solitude  ? 

Along  the  Desart  way-worn  pilgrims  trod, 
To  view  the  land  once  favour’d  of  their  God  ; 
Where  once,  inspired  by  more  than  mortal 
fire, 

The  monarch-minstrel  swept  his  holy  lyre. 
With  reverentjoy  they  hail’d  thee,  Palestine, 
And  knelt  with  awe  before  the  Saviour’s 
shrine  ; 

But  doom’d  to  bear  a  reckless  tyrant’s  chain. 
They  mourn’d,  unfriended,  on  a  foreign  plain. 

The  Hermit1,  saw,  with  pity  saw  their  woe. 
Oppress’d  and  injured  by  a  heathen  foe  : 

Saw  the  grey  wanderers  in  their  waning  years 
Worn  down,  a  prey  to  misery  and  to  tears; 
Zealous  he  told  their  mournful  tale  afar — 
Each  monarch  urged  to  vengeance  and  to  war. 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  souls  all  flame, 
A  countless  host  the  Red  Cross  warriors  came  ; 
Ausonia’s  sons,  Spain’s  chosen  ranks  unite, 
To  share  the  glories  of  the  coming  fight  ; 
Albion  and  Gaul  their  welcome  aid  afford. 
Proud  Austria,  too,  assumes  her  vengeful 
sword ; 

The  noble  chieftain,  with  the  vassal  train. 
Fired  with  ambition,  seeks  Judasa’s  plain; 
The  mail-clad  knight  forgets  his  own  good  hall, 
Braves  every  peril  at  Religion’s  call. 

All  with  one  sou),  now  hasten  to  the  fight, 
Eager  to  quell  the  haughty  tyrant’s  might ; 
’Mid  martial  hosts  the  wondering  eye  might 
trace 

Youth’s  manly  bloom  and  woman’s  virgin 
grace; 

For  beauty  faced  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
Drew  the  bright  battle  blade,  and  bore  the 
shield. 

At  early  dawn  rejoicing  Palestine 
Saw  on  her  shore  the  guardian  squadrons 
shine ; 

Saw  veterans  once  again  the  falchion  hear. 
And  hoary  heads  the  ponderous  helmet  wear  ; 
Gauls  proud  battalions  and  the  Briton’s  train 
Wind  their  slow  march  along  her  sandy  plain  ; 
But,  lo  !  what  crested  chief  appears,  whose 
voice 

Bids  the  bold  ranks  of  warrior-knights  rejoice  ? 
“  O  valiant  champions  of  a  holy  war, 

Ye  who  have  left  your  native  climes  afar. 
Behold,  the  land,  with  joy  behold  the  coasts, 
Where  victory  awaits  our  leaguer’d  hosts  ; 

On  Palestine  once  more  shall  Freedom  smile. 
Nor  the  wild  Arab  serf  her  fanes  defile  ; 

To  you,  brave  countrymen,  to  you  ’tis  given 
These  vales  to  rescue,  once  beloved  of  Heaven; 
Then  fearless  shall  the  pilgrim  pace  along. 
Bend  at  the  Saviour’s  toinb,  with  prayer  and 
song  ; 

The  champions  of  a  sacred  cause,  we  go 
Against  a  Paynim— but  a  valiant  foe  ; 

Yet  potent  Saiadin  to  us  shall  yield, 
Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Sun-like 
shield  !” 

Lord  of  the  axe,  ’twas  mighty  Richard 
spoke, 

While  deafening  shouts  from  myriad  heroes 
broke. 

They  onward  urge  their  course  in  martial 
state. 

While  trophied  glories  on  their  aims  aivait ; 


*  Peter. 
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Lo  !  with  the  dawning  beam  the  day-spring’s 
light, 

Towering  Scalona  greets  their  dazzled  sight  ; 
Lo  i  on  the  field  the  crescent  troops  afar, 
Each  well  array’d  with  shield  and  scymitar. 
There  Saladin  the  terrible,  the  strong, 
Undaunted  leads  his  closing  ranks  along  ; 
Each  chieftain  to  the  Holy  Prophet  cries. 

And  shouts  of  Allah  !  Allah  '  rend  the  skies. 
But  see,  they  hasten,— Albion’s  sons  advance, 
Their  gorgeous  plumes  from  every  helmet 
glance ; 

They  charge — the  Arabs  routed  cohorts  fly, 
The  Red  Cross  flag  triumphant  floats  on  hi"h  ; 
The  conquer’d  hasten  o’er  the  sanguine  plain. 
And  foaming  coursers  trample  on  the  slain  j 
Scalona,  no  more  thy  pride  shall  tower, 

Thy  sons  all  own  the  mighty  stranger’s 
power. 

But,  see  !  the  victor-hosts  their  footsteps 
trace 

To  Sion’s  hill— to  Salem’s  hallow’d  place; 
Thy  place,  oh,  Salem,  so  renown’d  of  yore. 
But  now,  alas  !  beloved  of  Heaven  no  more — ■ 
No  joyous  triumph  marks  thy  lonely  gate — 
All — all  around  is  dark  and  desolate  ; 

Thy  city  is  accurst  by  Heaven’s  decree, 

None  shall  e’er  bid  thee  smile  or  set  thee  free  ; 
Then,  haste,  ye  brave,  return  to  Albion's  isle, 
Repaid  with  glory  and  your  country’s  smile  ; 
And  thou,  too,  chief,  for  valorous  deeds  re¬ 
nowned. 

Retrace  thy  steps,  with  Eastern  laurels 
crown’d  ; 

Seek  in  thy  native  hills,  thy  father  soil, 

A  calm  repose,  enhanced  by  lengthen’d  toil ! 
Thy  country  sighs  to  view  thee  on  her  shore  ; 
But,  ah  !  scarce  hopes  to  greet  her  Richard 
more  I 

His  weary  troops  await  the  wish-for  day 
To  glide  far  o’er  the  dark-blue  main  away  : 
At  length  they  bid  adieu  to  Sion’s  liill, 

To  far-famed  Kedron’s  ever-brilliant  rill; 
They  homeward  steer, — each  breathes  a  tender 
prayer 

To  fold  in  soft  embrace  the  loved  ones  there. 
But  where  is  he — their  monarch  and  their 
lord — 

At  whose  command  they  oft  had  drawn  the 
sword  ? 

He  who  had  ruled  the  Arab  with  his  sway, 

And  taught  the  turban’d  despot  to  obey  ? 

Say  where  is  he  ? — perchance  lie  strays  alone 
In  foreign  climes,  unfriended  and  unknown  ; — 
But,  oh  !  what  distant  harpings,  soft  and  low, 
Steal  o’er  the  glade,  and  hear  a  tale  of  woe  ? 
Say  whence  that  sweet,  sad  voice  which  charms 
the  ear  ? 

Those  pensive  lays,  which  cause  the  uncon¬ 
scious  tear  ? 

Tis  he  beneath  yon  turret’s  mouldering 
shade 

Lies  England’s  Lion-hearted  King  betray’d  !* 
The  hero  bears  a  treacherous  tyrant’s  chains, 

J  he  sweet-toned  harp,  his  only  joy,  remains. 


THE  HOLLY. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Long  life  to  the  Holly  !  Search  me 
the  world  round,  from  the  green  feathered 
tranches  of  the  palm,  that  showers  its 
golden  dales  on  the  luscious  margin  of 
Sahara’s  wells,  to  the  despised  bramble. 


..  *  Adding  to  Richard’s  imprisonment  by  the 
Duke  of  Austria. 


that  filches  from  the  ragged  sheep  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  shew  me,  if  you  can, 
a  tree  more  splendid  in  its  attire,  more 
excellent  in  its  qualities,  or  holier  in  asso¬ 
ciations,  than  the  Holly!  Winter  may 
come  how  or  when  he  will,  the  Holly 
hails  the  darkened  days  and  howling  gusts 
of  November,  as  the  signal  for  assuming 
his  gala  attire.  When  in  the  brief  hour 
of  pallid  sunshine,  we  seek  the  well-loved 
haunts  in  the  forest,  when  we  search  the 
warmest  of  its  woodland  glades,  and  when 
we  begin  to  enjoy  the  shelter  that  the  gi¬ 
gantic  trunks  to  the  north,  and  the  radiance 
that  the  glorious  sun  to  the  south  af¬ 
ford  us,  ungracious  monitors,  are  at  hand. 
The  withered  herbage,  and  red  leaf  mat¬ 
ting  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  skeleton 
trees  around,  shooting  up  their  bare  be¬ 
reaved  arms  as  if  in  angry  expostulation 
to  the  iron  sky,  and  their  Titan  trunks 
looking  ghastly  with  their  scars  and  lichens 
in  the  mocking  yellow  of  the  ungenial 
sun,  lose  no  time  in  reminding  us  that  to 
feel  enjoyment  at  such  an  hour  is  but  to 
cheat  ourselves , — to  become  voluntary 
dupes  the  very  moment  the  sun  thinks  it 
his  pleasure  to  flatter  us. 

The  herculean  oak  shoots  his  snaky 
boughs  in  every  contortion  of  naked  me¬ 
nace  ;  the  broad  and  smooth  stemmed 
beech  draws  the  dreary  shadow  of  his 
black  boughs  on  the  sunny  trunk,  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  shadework  of  leaves  we 
used  to  admire  so  in  the  glancing  noons 
of  July  ;  and  that  blasted  ash  tree,  the 
phantom  of  the  forest,  whose  enormous 
trunk  and  hurricane  antennae  were  veiled 
at  Midsummer  in  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
its  surrounding  brethren,  now  glares  in 
deadly  white,  a  ghastly  deformity  from 
top  branch  to  root. — If  we  turn  our  eyes 
from  the  gloomy  sight  to  the  earth,  the 
filmy  glitter  of  the  gossamer,  the  large 
black  eye  and  red  hide  of  the  field  mouse, 
peering  from  the  brown  grass,  clotted 
leaves,  and  dry  sticks,  that  lie  around  his 
dormitory, — and  the  hard  gray  soil,  bared 
of  every  vestige  of  vegetation,  possess  an 
eloquence  equally  convincing,  that  this 
is  not  the  hour  for  enjoyment  without 
doors.  We  are  despondently  yielding  to 
their  united  discouragements,  and  are 
slowly  wending  to  find  it  by  the  blazing 
fire,  the  deep  arm-chair,  and  storied  vo¬ 
lume, — when  like  the  courtly  high-ap¬ 
parelled  heir,  stepping  forth  to  afford  that 
welcome  which  the  ancient  servants  of 
the  mansion  have  refused — or  rather  like 
a  man  of  newly  acquired  opulence,  smil¬ 
ing  and  sparking,  all  courtesy  and  hospi¬ 
tality,  which  his  decayed  though  noble 
neighbours  are  prevented  displaying, — 
the  Holly  displays  his  hardy  splendours, 
and  honestly  invites  us  to  enjoy  what- 
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ever  of  cheerfulness  and  shelter  he  can 
bestow.  And  ’tis  a  princely  tree — the 
stem  how  round,  and  straight,  and  tall 
— the  bark  how  glossy,  set  off  with  that 
grey  rough  chasing  !  —  what  polished, 
glistening  foliage  !  —  the  knight  of  fairy 
land,  that  went  in  mirrored  armour, 
to  frighten  the  dragon  with  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  her  own  image,  might  have 
daunted  her  as  easily  with  the  glossy 
Holly  ; — while  the  vermillion  clusters  that 
flame  from  among  the  dark  and  gloomy 
verdure,  seem  with  their  gorgeous  colours 
to  challenge  the  cold  sun,  and  to  deride 
his  feeble  splendour.  Group  crowding 
on  group,  a  long  array  of  smaller  bushes 
stretch  around  him,  all  like  faithful  re¬ 
tainers  weaving  the  gaudy  livery  of  their 
head.  While  himself,  robed  in  sparkling 
colours,  —  fresh  with  lustrous  dew, — 
spreads  his  stately  breast,  and  lifts  his 
joyous  head  to  the  blue  heavens.  What 
cares  tile  Holly  if  the  wind  be  turbulent  ? 
— they  only  rivet  his  foliage ;  and  if  the 
soft  ground  ivy  be  no  longer  his  carpet, 
if  the  purple  vialed  hyacinth  no  longer 
turn  up  to  him  her  dewy  eye- — ’tis  his 
reigning  hour.  His  burgonet  beams  on 
his  head,  his  shield  is  blazoned  in  the 
sun,  his  banner  streams  parti-coloured  to 
the  gale,  his  panoply  is  fitted  on  ;  winter 
is  his  armourer— -the  tempest  his  herald — 
and  the  snow-wreath  his  pavilion  !  Let 
the  oak  be  the  monarch  of  the  forest — the 
yew  its  hermit — but  your  Holly  is  its  only 
true  knight. 

He,  when  despondence  hushes  the  dis¬ 
honoured  grove,  he  stands  forth  the  cham¬ 
pion  armed,  the  relic  of  past  vegetation, 
and  the  pledge  of  new, — he  shows  his 
cheerful  attire  to  his  sullied  comates,  not  to 
insult,  but  to  encourage  ;  he  keeps  up  one 
continued  course  of  consolation,  from  the 
time  that  their  raiment  is  stripped  from 
them  to  the  season  when  its  misty  verdure 
begins  to  reappear — he  is  the  link  that 
connects  desolation  and  repair  !  Amid 
wildernesses  of  Atlantean  trunks,  black 
and  bare,  his  magnificent  figure  is  ever 
to  be  seen  dispelling  the  scowling  sullen¬ 
ness  of  their  wintry  state  ; — and  when  the 
soft  perfumes  of  Favonius  visit,  with  airs 
and  dews,  the  haughty  mourners, — when 
the  delicate  leaf  mantles  at  last  into  um¬ 
bered  pomp,  and  long  absent  gladness 
laughs  along  the  new-born  shades,  the 
Holly’s  kindly  office  is  discharged  ;  he  is 
no  longer  War'den  of  the  Woods,  and  he 
retires  contented,  doffshisgolden  blazonry, 
and  wrapt  in  sober  weed,  is  well  pleased 
to  stoop  once  more  to  the  blue  hyacinth, 
to  root  himself  in  pink,  geranium,  and 
gill,  and  to  protect  the  tawny  squirrel, 
and  yellow-beaked  blackbird  beneath  the 
lower  tier  of  his  ample  boughs. 


Yet,  though  the  Holly  is  no  summer 
friend,  whose  vain  guards, 

“  Attended  by  the  pleasures  of  the  world,” 

only  glitter  when  all  is  gay  and  sunshiny 
around,  yet  he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  none 
of  your  misanthropic  trees,  that  shrink 
from  contact,  for  he  will  give  thee  a  gay 
gripe,  a  shrewd  tourt,  an  thou  handle  him 
not  the  more  courteously.  Nor,  though 
he  shines  not  in  (he  golden  harvest  and 
ruddy  fruitage,  is  he  one  of  your  doleful 
plants,  that  hate  the  sun,  and  love  to  weave 
their  mystic  shadows  over  the  marble  urn, 
—he  is  no  lover  of  churchyards,  not  he — 
no  fancier  of  epitaphs  ;  and  never,  in  his 
whole  vegetable  existence,  figured  in  an 
elegy  or  a  love  sonnet.  No  !  no  !  the  old 
bov  is  too  honest  for  such  mewling  dis- 
malities.  He  loves  the  high-roofed  hall 
better  than  the  narrow  tomb,— chooses 
the  roaring  ballad  in  preference  to  the 
plaintive  dirge, — likes  the  sirloin  rather 
than  the  sarcophagus, — in  a  word,  is  one 
that  had  rather  rejoice  with  his  friend  in 
life  than  weep  for  them  in  death.  Ah  ! 
they  be  gay  and  glorious  scenes  he  hath 
witnessed  !  At  what  roystering  and  roar¬ 
ing,  and  feasting  and  harping  hath  he  pre¬ 
sided  !  Never  did  ancient  Christmas  lead 
his  particoloured  cavalcade  from  the  howl¬ 
ing  storm  to  the  blazing  wood  fire,  that 
the  Holly  was  not  a  honoured,  a  distin¬ 
guished  guest ! 

There  might  be  splendid  halls,  glitter¬ 
ing  guests,  a  moulded  mine  of  gold  and 
silver,  delicious  viands,  and  wines  that 
excelled  and  outshone  all  ;  but  in  the 
brightest  colours  of  the  tapestry,  the 
Holly  sprig  was  stuck, — in  the  luxuriantly 
carved  cornice,  the  Holly  appeared.  The 
Holly  crested  the  huge  smoking  join), — 
the  Holly  flung  its  scarlet,  balls  over  ewer 
and  flaggon — the  Holly  shone  in  the  zones 
of  the  dames,  and  the  purple  caps  (white- 
plumed  as  they  were,)  of  the  lords  ;  in  a 
word,  the  Holly  was  the  paragon  of  the 
festival,  the  ensign  of  its  solemnity,  the 
signal  of  its  mirth. 

And  it  is  still  so  !  Gallant  and  gor¬ 
geous  tree  1— though  the  ancient  pomp  of 
Christmas  hath  dwindled  in  palace,  in  cas¬ 
tle,  and  in  manor-hall  to  a  formal  vapid 
ceremony, — though  the  minstrel’s  harp  is 
scarcely  heard, — though  the  masquer  has 
laid  aside  the  pomp  of  his  mystic  attire, 
and  the  Moresco’s  merry  bells  are  mute, 
— though  the  boar’s  head  no  longer  in 
rosemary  clad,  leads  the  long  array  of 
viands  to  the  glittering  board,  (ah  !  proud 
was  the  swine  that  was  beheaded  for  such 
a  purpose,)  though  the  duly  chaunted 
Carols,  the  solemn  wassail  cup,  and  the 
mystic  garlands,  have  almost  vanished 
from  Old  England,— thine  honours  at 
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least  are  unimpaired  ;  thine  it  is  still  to 
preside  over  the  decline  of  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivity,  and  thou  didst  no  more  in  its  meri¬ 
dian;— thine  it  is  still  to  glitter  in  the 
ruddy  fire-light  of  parlour  and  hall,- — 
still  art  thou  the  conscious  canopy  under 
which  the  rosy  and  coquettish  Dorothy  is 
dragged  by  brawny  Roger  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  kiss  ; — thou  art  still  the  crest  of  the 
larded  sirloin, — and  still  doth  the  village 
church  wreathe  her  painted  lattice,  her 
huge  escutcheons,  and  velvet  pulpit  with 
thy  emblematic  pageantry.  Long  may  it 
be  so  ! 

A  weary  day  will  it  be  for  the  lovers  of 
social  recreation,  and  the  worshippers  of 
old  customs,  when  thou,  among  the  latest 
lingerers  of  their  train,  shall  have  sunk 
into  dishonoured  oblivion.  So  long  life 
to  the  Holly  !  Horace  Guilford. 


SONG. 
For  the  Olio . 


The  azure  stream  its  cheerful  way 
In  melody  is  dancing  on. 

And  as  upon  its  banks  we  stray. 

And  view  it  laughing  in  the  sun. 

We  cannot  but  exclaim,  “  how  bright 
And  beautiful  its  waters  are!” 

But  little  think  the  warmth  and  light 
Are  from  beneath  removed  far. 

And  thus  it  is,  the  brow  may  wear 
A  sign  of  joyfulness  to-day, 

That  we  might  deem  the  pleasures  there 
Had  made  an  everlasting  stay ; 

But  if  we  search’d  into  each  part 

Of  the  soul,  then  ’twould  be  reveal’d. 
How  much  of  pain  and  woe  at  heart 
Is  oft  beneath  a  smile  conceal’d,  K. 


TO  E. 

For  the  Olio. 

Can  I  forget  that  lovely  face. 

That  held  my  heart  enchanted? 

Can  I  forget  that  heavenly  grace 
That  told  my  suit  was  granted  ? 

Can  I  forget  each  auburn  tress 
That  o’er  thy  forehead  sever  ? 

Those  lips  which  I  have  loved  to  press, 
Can  I  forget  ? — oh,  never. 

Can  I  forget  thy  bright  blue  eves, 

Whose  glance  my  hear  t  settrembling  ? 

I’d  sooner  forget  e’en  paradise, 

Of  which  thy  soul’s  an  emblem. 

Can  I  forget  the  vows  I’ve  ta’en 
To  love  thee  truly  ever  ? 

Home,  kindred,  friends,  I  may  disclaim, 
But  thee— -forget !  oh,  never.  A. 


CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  commonly  maintained,  that  Pope 
Telesphorus  was  the  first  who,  about  the 
year  130,  ordered  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
to  be  held  on  the  26th  of  December 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  Arch¬ 


bishop  of  Nice,  relates  that  Pope  Julius, 
in  350,  having  procured  a  strict  enquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s 
Nativity,  and  ascertained  that  it  happened 
on  the  25th  of  December,  directed  that 
for  the  future,  the  feast  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  on  that  day  ;  but,  according  to 
Benson,  our  Saviour  was  born  in  April 
or  May  of  the  Julian  year  4702,  and  cru¬ 
cified  on  the  15th  of  April,  4742  ;  thus  it 
appears,  that  Christmas  day,  which  is,  in 
truth,  unknown,  we  have  in  our  Liturgy 
rendered  certain  ;  and  that  Good  Friday , 
which  is  historically  established ,  is. by  us 
made  of  a  fluctuating  date. 

Christmas  Box. — The  Athenian  Ora¬ 
cle  states  the  origin  of  this  custom  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — The  Romish  priests  had  masses 
said  for  almost  every  thing  ;  if  a  ship  went 
out  to  the  Indies,  the  priests  had  a  box  in 
her,  under  the  protection  of  some  saint, 
into  which  the  sailors  were  to  put  money 
for  the  masses  said  for  their  safe  return  ; 
until  which  time  the  box;!  was  not  to  be 
opened  ;  the  mass  at  that  time  was  Christ- 
mass,  and  the  box  Christmass  boxes.  Ser¬ 
vants  also  used  to  keep  boxes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  paying  the  priests  for  masses,  to 
absolve  them  from  the  debaucheries  of  the 
season. 

The  Christmas  Carol,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  sung  on  Christmas  Day,  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  Twelfth  day,  is  said  to  be  in 
imitation  of  the  “  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
sung  by  the  angels  on  the  morning  of  the 
Nativity,  and  is  of  ancient  standing  in  the 
church.  Tertullian  assures  us  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  among  the  Christians  at  their  feasts, 
to  bring  those  who  were  able  to  sing  into 
the  midst,  and  make  them  sing  a  song 
unto  God,  either  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  of  their  own  composing. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  KEEPSAKE.* 

This  is  a  pretty  volume,  which  we 
anticipate  will  meet  with  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  from  our  young  friends  at  this  merry 
season.  It  abounds  with  engravings, 
executed  by  various  artists,  many  of 
which  are  really  humorous.  The  portrait 
of <f  Happy  Jerry”  is  highly  characteristic. 
From  amongst  some  very  trashy  produc¬ 
tions,  a  few  good  articles  may  be  gleaned  : 
perhapslhe  following,  by  H.  W.  Mon¬ 
tagu  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best. 

ZULEIKA  AND  HER  GAZELLE. 

[Derived,  in  part,  from  some  lines  said  to 
bave  been  composed  by  a  daughter  of  the 
present  Shah  of  Persia,  in  the  Palase  Gar¬ 
dens,  near  Teheran,  in  1828.] 


*  Marsh  and  Miller, 
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Life  is  indeed  a  wild  of  woe, 

Though  poets  fain  would  find 
Some  trace  of  Adan’sf  thrill  below, 

To  soothe  the  wearied  mind; 

Which  seeks  in  vain, 

Through  tears  of  pain, 

A  bright  light  from  above. 

Until  is  wean’d  our  mortal  love 
From  dreams  of  earth, — and  then  we  see 
The  dawning  of  felicity. 

Bring  me  the  flowers  which  Hafiz  bound 
Fair  on  his  dazzling  brow, — 

And  I  will  twine  their  sweets  around 
Thy  forehead,  with  a  vow, 

My  own  Gazelle, — 

Ah  !  loved  too  well ! 

Vet  in  whose  eye  Zuleika  sees, 

So  earthlees,  calm,  the  spirit’s  ease, 

And  in  thy  placid  fond  caress 

Can  almost  bafifle  earth’s  distress  1 

Thou  hast  no  thought  of  passion's  ill, — - 
Ambition  doth  not  waste 
Thy  fair  white  form,  on  which  the  seal 
Of  innocence  is  placed  ?— 

Thy  playful  air 
No  dark  despair. 

Nor  even  hope  may  dim; 

A  thing  of  light,  an  angel-dream, 

Thou  seem’st, — for  all  in  thee  unfolds 
What  heaven,  one  transient  hour,  with* 
holds  ! 


THE  PORTEOUS  MOB. 


Fkom  the  third  and  last  series  of  that 
delightful  little  work  the  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  we  extract  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  Porteous  Mob, 
which  is  ail  we  can  spare  room  for  in 
our  present  sheet  ;  in  a  future  number 
we  shall  enrich  our  pages  with  some 
other  portions  of  the  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  matter  contained  in  these  little 
volumes. 

“  The  origin  of  the  Porteous  Mob  con¬ 
tinued  long  to  exercise  the  curiosity  of 
those  by  whom  the  event  was  remem¬ 
bered  ;  and  from  the  extraordinary  mix¬ 
ture  of  prudence  and  audacity  with  which 
the  purpose  of  the  multitude  had  been 
conceived  and  executed,  as  well  as  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  carried  through,  the  public 
were  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  there 
had  been  among  its  actors  men  of  rank 
and  character,  far  superior  to  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  multitude  who  were  the 
ostensible  agents.  Broken  and  imperfect 
stories  were  told  of  men  in  the  disguise 
of  women  and  of  common  artisans,  whose 
manner  betrayed  a  sex  and  manners  dif¬ 
ferent  fromjwhat  their  garb  announced. 
Others  laughed  at  these  as  unauthorised 
exaggerations,  and  contended  that  no 
class  were  so  likely  to  frame  or  execute 
the  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  police  offi- 


t  Or  Aden:  Jannat  Aden— the  Garden  of 
Paradise ; — also,  Jannat  al  Ferdaws, 


cer,  as  the  populace  to  whom  his  official 
proceedings  had  rendered  him  obnoxious, 
and  that  the  secrecy  so  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  on  the  occasion  arose  out  of  the 
constancy  and  fidelity  which  the  Scottish 
people  observe  towards  each  other  when 
engaged  in  a  common  cause.  Nothing 
is,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  known  with 
certainty  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  several  young  men  left 
Scotland  in  apprehension  of  the  strict 
scrutiny  which  was  made  into  that  night’s 
proceedings ;  and  in  your  grandfather’s 
younger  days,  the  voice  of  fame  pointed 
out  individuals,  who,  long  absent  from 
that  country,  had  returned  from  the  East 
arid  West  Indies  in  improved  circum¬ 
stances,  as;  persons  who  had  fled  abroad 
on  account  of  the  Porteous  Mob.  One 
story  of  the  origin  of  [the  conspiracy  was 
stated  to  me  with  so  much  authority, 
and  seemed  in  itself  so  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory,  that  although  the  degree  of 
proof,  upon  investigation,  fell  far  short 
of  what  was  necessary  as  full  evidence, 
I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  most 
probable  account  of  the  mysterious  affair. 
A  man,  who  long  bore  an  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  and  filled  a  place  of  some  trust  as 
forester  and  carpenter  to  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Fife,  was  affirmed  to  have 
made  a  confession  on  his  death-bed,  that 
he  had  been  not  only  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  hanging  of  Porteous,  but  one  of 
the  secret  few  by  whom  the  deed  was 
schemed  and  set  on  foot.  Twelve  per¬ 
sons  of  the  village  of  Path-head — so  this 
man’s  narrative  was  said  to  proceed— 
resolved  that  Porteous  should  die,  to  atone 
for  the  life  of  Wilson,  with  whom  many 
of  them  had  been  connected  by  the  ties 
of  friendship,  and  joint  adventure  in  illi¬ 
cit  trade,  and  for  the  death  of  those  at  the 
execution.  This  vengeful  band  crossed 
the  Forth  by  different  ferries,  and  met 
together  at  a  solitary  place  near  the  city, 
where  they  distributed  the  party  which 
were  to  act  in  the  business  they  had  in 
hand  ;  and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  en¬ 
terprise,  soon  saw  it  undertaken  by  the 
populace  of  the  city,  whose  minds  were 
precisely  in  that  state  of  irritability  which 
disposed  them  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
few  desperate  men.  According  to  this 
account,  most  of  the  original  devisers  of 
the  scheme  fled  to  foreign  parts,  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  usual  authorities  having  oc¬ 
casioned  some  days  to  pass  over  ere  the 
investigations  of  the  affair  were  com¬ 
menced.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  family  of  this  old  man,  they  were 
found  disposed  to  treat  the  rumoured 
confession  as  a  fiction,  and  to  allege  that, 
although  he  was  of  an  age  which  seemed 
to  support  the  story,  and  had  gome 
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abroad  shortly  after  the  Porteous  Mob, 
yet  he  had  never  acknowledged  any  ac¬ 
cession  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  main¬ 
tained  his  innocence  when  taxed,  as  he 
sometimes  was,  with  having  a  concern 
in  the  affair.  The  report,  however, 
though  probably  untrue  in  many  of  its 
circumstances,  yet  seems  to  give  a  very 
probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
riot  in  the  vindictive  purpose  of  a  few 
resolute  men,  whose  example  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  multitude,  already  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  catch  fire  from  the  slight¬ 
est  spark,” 

THE  AYMSTRIE  NIGHTE  BELL. 

(Concluded  from  p.  358.) 

It  was  thus  far  certein, — that  Reve 
Robin  departed  at  nights  falle  from  the 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Lemster,  where 
he  had  supped  bravelie,  and  dronken  with- 
outen  doubt  no  beggarlie  stoupe  of  wine. 
And  why  he  set  off  to  return  before  his 
two  baylifs,  who  had  thither  ridden  with 
him,  his  memorie  served  him  not.  But 
ere  that  he  had  ridden  a  bare  mile  fro’  the 
town,  he  saw  riding  by  his  side  a  straun- 
ger  horsman,  of  tall  and  portly  person, 
enwrapped  in  a  cloke.  This  wighte  he 
bespoke  twice  or  thrice,  and  got  him  no 
word  in  replie,  whereat  he  marvelled,  and 
was  afeard  he  sholde  prove  some  errant 
thief,  who  mighte  purpose  to  spoile  him. 
“  At  which  thought,”  seyd  Robin  A’ 
Court,  “  I  felt  for  my  poygnard  in  my 
belt,  and  helde  the  grip  fast,  least  he  sholde 
spring  upon  me  unawares.  Alsoe,  I  bade 
him  ride  on,  for  I  desired  not  his  compa¬ 
re  ;  yet  he  recked  not  for  that,  nor  stint¬ 
ed,  but  rode  ever  by  my  side,  bit  to  bit, 
and  motioned  not  to  or  fro  me,  but  looked 
right  forward.  Soe  I  mused  mwardlie, 
and  wot  not  what  to  think.  But  when, 
as  we  came  aneinst  the  wood  of  Luk- 
town,  he  seyd,  with  a  low  and  fearful 
voice,  that  made  my  bones  to  quake,  ‘  A 
malison  on  them  that  be  plunderers  of  the 
poore  and  therewith  he  turned  upon  me 
a  grieslie  visage  that  I  coulde  not  deme  to 
be  earthlie.” 

Now,  from  this  parte,  it  is  hard  to  per- 
ceve  what  next  befel.  For  the  Reve  re¬ 
lated,  by  dazzes  and  fragments,  of  strange 
passages,  with  that  unknown  rider  ;  how 
he  rebuked  him  for  manie  misdedes  and 
cruelties  ;  and,  at  the  last,  how  he  pluck¬ 
ed  him  from  his  seat,  and  made  as  tho  he 
wolde  have  ridden  awai  with  him.  <c  But 
then,”  quoth  the  Reve,  “  out  ran**  the 
church  bell,  loud  and  clere,  where'at  he 
flonge  me  to  the  grounde  ;  and  when  I 
rose,  and  looked  arounde,  he  was  no 
where  scene.  Whereupon  I  ran  with  my 


best  spede  to  the  churche,  deming  that 
holie  place  woulde  save  me  from  the  re¬ 
turn  of  so  fell  a  visitante.” 

When  this  wondrous  tale  was  blown 
aboul  the  place,  ye  may  deme  there  was 
no  little  debate  and  gossiping  respecting  it  ; 
and  there  were  manie  that  believed  entire- 
lie,  that  thro  the  ill  doings  of  Robin  A’ 
Court,  the  fiend  himself  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  worke  him  this  dismaie  ;  while 
with  some  the  credence  was,  that  his  evil 
harte,  puffed  up  with  the  fumes  of  wine, 
might  perchance  have  imaged  to  a  be¬ 
sotted  vision  this  spectrous  apparition. 
And  one  or  other  of  these  was  held  and 
affirmed  by  the  old  wives,  and  all,  of 
whom  there  be  manie,  whose  belefe  out¬ 
ran  their  wit.  But  there  were  diverse 
matters,  which  I  staye  now  to  relate,  by 
the  which  1  incline  to  believe  that  both 
the  too  erlie  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the 
straunge  aventure  of  the  Reve,  were  sotil 
devices  of  Keneth  Peatfield,  for  the  pre¬ 
venting  of  blood-shed  and  for  the  farther 
warning  of  the  unmerciful  Reve.  And 
surelie,  if  it  were  soo,  the  juggle  throve 
well ;  for,  from  that  time  was  Robin  A’ 
Court  an  altered  and  a  softer  man.  Of 
the  levie  that  caused  all  this  route,  nought 
further  was  herde.  Nor  is  it  unlikelie,  I 
trowe,  that  he  should  practise  more  of 
ruth  and  tendresse  to  the  tenantrie  when 
he  came  to  the  knowledge,  as  full  soon  he 
woulde,  of  the  peril  which  his  neck  scant 
escaped.  And  in  piam  memoriam  of 
his  marvellous  deliverance,  he  caused  to 
be  honge  in  the  belfrie,  a  large  bell,  cu- 
riouslie  fashioned  ;  which  the  parsonne, 
with  great  solemnities,  baptized  Alma 
Conservatrix,  in  the  face  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Moreover,,  that  so  rare  a  Chris¬ 
tian  mote  not  loiter  in  idlesse,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  the  rente  of  a  certaine  messuagium 
(yet  called  e  Robin’s  Crofte’),  to  her 
maintenance  and  exercise.  A  part  there¬ 
of  is  fee  to  a  telloe  for  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  threescore  strokes  eche  night,  from 
the  first  daie  of  October  to  the  last  of 
Maye,  and  the  remainder  is  laide  oute  by 
the  parsonne  in  a  jolie  feaste  for  himself, 
with  clerke  and  churchwardennes,  to  be 
held  at  the  Dronken  Piper,  on  that  day 
of  the  year  on  the  which  these  thinges 
were  done  ;  providing,  that,  when  their 
merriment  is  at  an  end,  they  shall  sing 
Placebo  and  Dirig  e  in  decent  sorte.” 

“  And  doth  their  merriment  leve  them 
oftentimes  in  suitable  trim  to  perform  so 
goodlie  a  service?”  seyd  I  unto  Hugh 
Maurice. 

“  Naye,”  quoth  he,  loffing,  t(  these  be 
church  matters,  wherein  it  beseemeth  not 
them  that  be  without  to  be  over  busie. 
But  the  dewe  falleth  apace  ;  and  to  be 
telling  of  old  tales  when  the  river  mist  is 
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rising,  doth  not  become  careful  and 
health-saving  bachelors.  Pi’ythee  let  us 
home.”  The  Iris. 


BUONAPARTE’S  IDEAS  OF 
HONOUR. 


Although  Buonaparte  did  not  believe 
in  friendship,  he  believed  in  honour.  It 
was  the  moral  principle  on  which  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  the  greatest  reliance  ;  for  it  is 
a  modification  of  the  influence  of  opinion 
on  the  human  heart,  and  to  all  the  shades 
of  this  power  he  was  himself  feelingly 
alive.  When  he  granted  the  interview*  to 
Georges  Cadoudal,  a  man  who  avowedly 
by  all  meaus,  fair  and  foul,  sought  his 
life,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  betray  the  honourable 
confidence  implied  by  a  private  audience. 
He  took  no  precaution,  and  when  Rapp, 
who  was  in  an  anti-chamber,  repeatedly 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  saloon,  in 
which  Buonaparte  and  Georges  were  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  Buonaparte  as  repeatedly 
closed  it.  Bourrienne  tells  a  singular 
story  in  point  of  a  young  Pole  whom  the 
First  Consul  distinguished  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
surnamed  the  Prytanseum.  He  was  a  son 
of  General  Miackzinski,  who  died  fight¬ 
ing  under  the  colours  of  the  Republic. 
When  he  left  the  college  he  entered  the 
army,  and  was  pointed  out  to  Buonaparte 
as  he  was  reviewing  his  troops  on  the 
plain  of  Sablons  ;  he  was  then  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  The  First  Consul  said  to  him, 
f(  I  knew  yeur  father,  he  was  a  brave 
man  ;  act  like  him  ;  in  six  months  you 
shall  be  an  officer.’’  Six  months  passed  ; 
Miackzinski  wrote  to  the  First  Consul  to 
remind  him  of  his  promise.  He  waited  a 
month  ;  no  answer.  Then  Miackzinski 
wrote  again,  as  follows  :  <e  You  told  me 
to  be  worthy  of  my  father  ;  I  will  be  so 
You  told  me  I  should  be  an  officer  in  six 
months ;  it  is  now  seven  months  ago. 
When  you  receive  this  letter,  I  shall  be 
no  more  ;  I  do  not  choose  to  serve  a  go¬ 
vernment,  the  chief  of  which  breaks  his 
word.”  Young  Miackzinski  kept  his. 
After  despatching  his  letter,  he  retired  to 
his  room,  and  blew  out  his  brains.  A 
few  days  afterwards  his  commission  ar¬ 
rived.  Buonaparte  was  greatly  affected  by 
this  event;  it  was  precisely  of  a  nature  to 
touch  him  ;  with  such  men  for  soldiers  he 
knew  he  could  conquer  the  world.  “  Oh 
these  Poles!”  he  cried,  “  they  are  all 
honour !  My  poor  Sulkowski !  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  done  as  much.”  Sul¬ 
kowski  was  a  favourite  aide-de-camp, 
who  was  killed  in  Egypt  ;  the  very  soul 
of  honour,  brave,  able,  well-informed. 


and  devoted  to  his  general.  Buonaparte 
lost  four  aide-de-camps  during  the  short 
time  he  was  in  Egypt.  One  of  them, 
Croisier,  appearing  to  Buonaparte  to  lack 
the  proper  of  boldness  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment,  he  burst  out  against  him  in  one  of 
his  violent  and  humiliating  attacks  of 
abuse  and  contempt.  The  word  cow¬ 
ard”  escaped  him  ;  Croisier  determined 
not  to  survive  it ;  he  sought  death  on 
several  occasions,  but  did  not  succeed  till 
the  siege  of  Acre.  He  was  in  attendance 
on  Napoleon  in  the  trenches  there,  when 
such  a  sharp  look  out  was  kept  by  the 
garrison,  that  if  an  elbow  or  feather 
showed  itself  above  or  beside  them,  it  was 
instantly  grazed  by  a  bullet.  Croisier 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  jumped  upon 
the  platform.  “  Come  down,  I  command 
you,”  cried  Napoleon,  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  victim  of  his 
severity  fell  at  his  feet.  Murat,  the  chi¬ 
valrous  braver  of  all  danger,  had  also  his 
moment  de  peur,  which  lost  him  the 
countenance  of  his  general,  until  displea¬ 
sure  could  no  longer  resist  the  brilliancy 
of  his  achievements.  It  was  at  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  in  the  first  Italian  campaign, 
that  Murat  was  ordered  to  charge  a  body 
of  troops  that  were  making  a  sortie  from 
the  garrison.  He  hesitated,  and  in  his 
confusion  declared  himself  wounded  ;  he 
was  removed  from  the  presence  of  the 
general ;  he  was  in  every  way  discounte¬ 
nanced  ;  in  Egypt  he  was  sent  on  the 
most  distant  and  dangerous  services  ;  in 
short,  he  more  than  reconquered  his  cha¬ 
racter  before  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  on 
which  occasion  Napoleon  himself  was 
obliged  to  declare  he  was  superb.  The 
brave  Marshal  Lannes  one  day  severely 
reprimanded  a  colonel  who  had  punished  a 
young  officer  for  a  moment  de  peur. — • 
“  That  man,”  said  he,  ie  is  worse  than 
a  poltroon  who  pretends  that,  he  never 
felt  fear.”  For.  Quar.  Rev. 

Will  Hint*. 


REMEDY  FOR  SICK  HEAD  ACHE. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  sick  head-ache  : — Dissolve 
three  or  four  lumps  of  citric  acid ,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  water,  and 
drink  the  solution.  The  beverage  is  an 
agreeable  one,  very  like  the  taste  of  le¬ 
monade.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
patient  will,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to 
attend  to  his  business  as  usual,  and  in 
another  half-hour  he  will  be  as  well  as 
ever. 

CURING  BACON. 

The  Edenten  (N.  C.)  Gazette  gives 
the  following  directions  for  making  good 
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bacon,  obtained  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  fully  tested  their  value  by  experience. 
(C  Let  the  meat  become  perfectly  cold 
before  you  cut  it.  Mix  a  quart  of  mo¬ 
lasses  with  a  bushel  of  fine  salt,  and  with 
it  rub  the  meat  as  long  as  it  will  take  it. 
Hams  from  hogs,  weighing  1501bs.  and 
upwards,  should  remain  in  the  cask,  flesh 
up,  twenlv-one  days ;  from  100  to  1  SOlbs. 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  When  taken 
out  to  hang  up,  sprinkle  them  on  the  flesh 
side  with  about  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre 
to  each  ham,  and  on  the  same  side  rub 
pulverized  red  pepper.  Hang  them  by 
the  upper  end.  Before  the  warm  weather 
commences,  take  down  your  meat,  exa¬ 
mine  it  carefully,  and  wash  it  with  strong 
ley  made  from  clean  ashes.  Be  careful 
not  to  give  too  much  smoke.  In  damp 
weather  throughout  the  year,  make  a 
smoke  with  charcoal  or  the  bark  of  red 
oak.  By  following  these  directions,  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  always  find  your 
meat  sweet  and  free  from  insects.” 


Oje  Nate  3S00&; 


DISGRACEFUL  PLAGIARISM  OF  SHERIDAN. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Pizarro  was 
originally  written  in  the  German  language 
by  the  celebrated  and  illustrious  Kotze¬ 
bue,  and  those  persons  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sheridan  must  admit  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  German  tongue. 
The  fact  is  this ;  an  unfortunate,  but 
truly  celebrated  classical  writer,  of  the 
name  of  Thompson,  (author  of  the  play 
called  Oberon’s  Oath,  &c.  brought  out 
with  success  several’  years  ago  at  Drury 
Lane,)  translated  Kotzebue’s  tragedy, 
and  offered  it  to  Sheridan,  then  in  his 
zenith  at  Drury  Lane  ;  when,  after  some 
time,  it  was  rejected,  as  not  sufficiently 
interesting  for  the  public  to  be  represent¬ 
ed.  Accordingly,  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  the  subject ;  but  our  readers 
will  judge  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  indignation 
and  surprise  to  find  it  announced  for  re¬ 
presentation  ;  and  on  subsequently  com¬ 
paring  the  printed  copy,  bearing' Sheri¬ 
dan  s  name,  with  his  own,  he  found 
scarcely  any  difference,  which  was  only 
an  alteration  of  a  few  unimportant  pas¬ 
sages.  Our  surprise,  therefore,  ceases  at 
Sheridan  s  supposed  talent  in  writing  the 
remainder  of  the  tragedy  at  the  time  attri¬ 
buted,  when  he  had  the  original  transla¬ 
tion  by  an  equally  ingenious  character, 
ihis  anecdote  is  not  known  to  many  per¬ 
sons  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  ge¬ 
nius  he  really  possessed,  this  transac¬ 
tion  is  equally  disgraceful,  both  to  his 
genius  and  memory.  h.w.d 


"sensation. 

The  different  capacity  for  heal  of  air 
in  different  states  of  dilutation  produces 
effects  of  great  importance  in  nature,  as 
well  as  in  the  arts — thus  :  It  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  conducting  power  in  bodies 
which  is  the  cause  of  a  very  common 
error  made  bv  persons  in  estimating  the 
temperature  of  bodies  by  the  touch.  In  a 
room  without  a  fire  all  the  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  soon  acquire  the  same  temperature  ; 
but  if,  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare  feet 
were  to  step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden 
floor,  from  this  to  the  hearth-stone,  and 
from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his  sen¬ 
sation  would  deem  each  of  these  in  suc¬ 
cession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now 
the  truth  being  that  all  had  the  same  tem¬ 
perature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to 
that  of  the  living  body,  the  best  conduc¬ 
tor,  when  in  contact  with  the  body,  would 
carry  off  that  the  fastest,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  deemed  the  coldest.  Were  a  si¬ 
milar  experiment  made  in  a  hot-house, 
or  in  India,  while  the  temperatur^  of  every 
thing  around  were  98  deg.,  namely,  that 
of  the  living  body,  then  not  the  slightest 
difference  would  be  felt  in  any  of  the 
substances ;  or  lastly,  were  the  experi¬ 
ment  made  in  a  room  where  by  any 
means  the  general  temperature  were  raised 
considerably  above  blood-heat,  then  the 
carpet  would  be  deemed  considerably  the 
coolest  instead  of  the  warmest,  and  the 
other  things  would  appear  hotter  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  appeared  colder 
in  the  winter  room.  Were  a  bunch  of 
wool  and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the 
severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or  of  an  artificial 
frigorific  mixture,  a  man  might  touch  the 
first  with  impunity  (it  would  merely  be 
felt  as  rather  cold,)  but,  if  he  grasped  the 
second,  his  hand  would  be  frost  bitten 
and  possibly  destroyed  ;  were  the  two 
substances,  on  the  contrary,  transferred 
to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the  wool 
would  bear,  he  might  again  touch  the 
wool  with  impunity,  (it  would  then  be 
felt  as  a  little  hot)  but  the  iron  would 
burn  his  flesh.  The  author  has  entered 
a  room  where  there  was  no  fire,  but 
where  the  temperature  from  hot  air  ad¬ 
mitted  was  sufficiently  high  to  boil  the 
fish,  &c.  of  which  he  afterwards  partook 
at  dinner,  and  he  breathed  the  air  with 
very  little  uneasiness.  He  could  bear 
to  touch  woollen  cloth  in  this  room,  but 
no  body  more  solid.  The  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations  make  manifest  the  error  of 
supposing  that  there  is  a  positive  warmth 
in  thematerials  of  clothing.  The  thick 
cloak  which  guards  a  Spaniard  against 
the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer 
used  by  him  as  a  protection  against  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  while  in 
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England  flannel  is  our  warmest  article  of 
dress,  yet  we  cannot  more  effectually 
preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel 
containing  it  in  many  folds  of  softest 
flannel. — Arnott's  Elements of  Physics. 


CURIOUS  CALCULATION. 

The  vast  number  of  inhabitants  who  do 
live,  and  have  lived,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  defy  the 
powers  of  calculation.  But  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  world  to  have  existed  6,000 
years  ;  that  there  now  exist  1,000  mil¬ 
lions  ;  that  a  generation  passes  away  in 
thirty  years ;  that  bvery  past  generation 
averages  the  present;  and  that  four  indi¬ 
viduals  may  stand  on  one  square  yard, 
we  will  find  that  the  whole  number  will 
not  occupy  a  compass  so  great  as  one- 
fourth  the  extent  of  England.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Manchester,  which  contains  the 
one-sixtieth  part  of  the  population  of 
England,  could  be  assembled  in  a  field 
220  yards  square,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  England  in  one  square  mile.  Allow¬ 
ing  6,000  years  since  the  creation,  and  a 
generation  to  pass  away  in  30  years,  we 
shall  have  200  generations,  which,  at 
1,000  millions  each,  will  be  200,000  mil¬ 
lions  ;  which  being  divided  by  four  per¬ 
sons  to  a  square  yard,  will  leave  50,000 
millions  of  square  yards  :  there  are  in  a 
square  mile  3,097,600  square  yards  ;  by 
which,  if  the  former  sum  be  divided,  it 
will  give  16,141  square  miles,  the  root 
of  which,  in  whole  numbers,  is  127  ;  so 
that  127  square  miles  will  be  found  suffi¬ 
cient  to  contain  the  immense  and  almost 
inconceivable  number  of  200,000  millions 
of  human  beings  ;  which  vast  number 
rather  outnumbers  the  seconds  of  time 
that  have  passed  since  the  creation. 

DR.  FRANKLIN 

Was  emphatically  an  American.  He 
was  a  great  experimental  philosopher,  a 
consummate  politician,  and  a  paragon  of 
common  sense.  His  Poor  Robin  was 
an  absolute  manual  for  a  country  in 
leading-strings,  making  its  first  attempts 
to  go  alone.  There  is  no  where  com¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  compass  so  great  a 
fund  of  local  information  and  political 
sagacity,  as  in  his  Examination  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  year  1754. 
The  fine  Parable  against  Persecution , 
which  appears  in  his  miscellaneous  works, 
is  borrowed  from  Bishop  Taylor.  Frank¬ 
lin  is  charged  by  some  with  a  want  of 
imagination,  or  with  being  a  mere  pro¬ 
saic,  practical  man  ;  but  the  instinct  of 
the  true  and  the  useful  in  him,  had  more 
genius  in  it  kthan  all  the  c  metre-ballad- 
mongering’of  those  who  take  him  to 
task. 


BLEACHING. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  business  of  bleaching  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.  The  Scottish  manu¬ 
facturers  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
their  goods  to  Holland,  and  they  received 
them  back  after  an  interval  of  about  nine 
months.  About  the  year  1760,  Dr. 
Home  of  Edinburgh  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sour  milk 
which  had  been  hitherto  used  by  the 
Dutch  bleachers.  The  suggestion  was 
acted  upon^  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  immediate  reduction  of  the  time  of 
bleaching  from  nine  months  to  three. 
About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  chlo¬ 
rine  began  to  be  substituted  for  exposure 
to  the  sun  on  the  grass';  and  this  substi¬ 
tution,  after  much  laborious  investigation, 
has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
The  most  extensive  Bleaching  Houses  in 
Glasgow  are  now  situated  in  narrow  lanes, 
where  neither  sun  nor  grass  is  to  be  met 
with  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing*  to 
receive  unbleached  goods  on  the  morning 
of  one  day,  and  to  retnrn  them  bleached 
and  ready  for  the  market  on  the  evening 
of  the  next !  Similar  ameliorations  will 
doubtless  be  introduced  hereafter  into 
other  manufactures.  We  have  only, 
indeed,  to  contemplate  our  streets  illumi¬ 
nated  with  gas,  and  the  almost  omnipo¬ 
tent  powers  of  steam,  to  be  aware  of  the 
deep  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to 
this  eminently  important  science. 


Cratt#  of  HKstoro. 


SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  POPES. 

For  the  Olio. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  our  Saviour 
imprinted  his  five  wounds  upon  Francis 
of  Assise,  a  friar,  as  if  he  were  to  suffer 
for  the  world  and  redeem  mankind,  which 
occasioned  Tursellin,  the  Jesuit,  to  make 
these  lines : — 

Strip  Francis  from  his  coat  and  cowl  all- 
naked  you  shall  see. 

He  that  e’en  St.  Francis  was,  to  Christ  will 
turned  be  ; 

Again,  put  Francis  coat  and  cowl  on  Christ 
and  mark  the  lyar. 

He  that  e’en  now  Christ  Jesus  was,  will 
Francis  be,  the  friar. 

Pope  Joan,  whose  proper  name  was 
Gilberta ,  a  Dutch  woman,  assuming 
man’s  attire  and  attaining  to  learning, 
procured  to  be  chosen  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  John  the  Eighth ;  but  taken 
suddenly  in  her  accouchement  during  a 
procession,  she  died,  the  place  of  which 
the  cardinals  shun. 

Pope  Stephen  the  Sixth,  so  envied  the 
name  of  his  predecessor  Formosus ,  that 
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he  abrogated  and  dissolved  all  his  de¬ 
crees,  caused  his  bpdy  to  be  taken  up, 
cutting  off  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  cast  into  the 
Tiber,  and  then  buried  him  in  a  private 
sepulchre. 

Pope  John  formed  an  improper  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  notorious  Marozia ,  by 
whom  afterwards  he  was  smothered  with 
a  pillow,  so  that  her  son  might  attain 
to  the  Popedom. 

Pope  John  the  Thirteenth  was  in¬ 
continent,  incestuous,  a  gamester  and 
extortioner.  Of  some  of  his  cardinals  he 
put  out  their  eyes  ;  from  some,  he  cut 
out  their  tongues  ;  others  their  fingers 
and  noses  et  cet.  He  ordained  Deacons 
in  a  stable  ;  at  dice  he  called  Satan  to  his 
aid,  and  drank  his  health.  For  money, 
he  made  boys  bishops  ;  made  his  palace 
a  sink  of  iniquity  ;  and  being  discovered 
in  adultery,  he  was  slain  by  the  woman’s 
husband. 

Pope  Silvester  the  Second  was  a  great 
conjurer,  and  by  the  help  of  the  devil, 
obtained  his  Popedom.  Enquiring  of 
him  how  long  he  should  live  ?  was  an¬ 
swered,  f  till  he  should  say  mass  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.’  In  the  Lent  after  he  was  saying 
mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  he  sud¬ 
denly  fell  sick,  and  remembering  that  the 
chapel  was  called  Jerusalem,  he  per¬ 
ceived  how  he  was  cousened  by  the  arch 
fiend.  He  commanded  the  cardinals  that 
after  his  death,  they  should  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  so  bury  him,  having  be¬ 
fore  bequeathed  his  soul  to  the  devil.  It 
is  commonly  reported  that  by  the  rattling 
of  his  bones  in  his  tomb,  is  portended  the 
death  of  the  Pope. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth  attained  to 
the  Popedom  by  magic  and  practised  en¬ 
chantments,  and  conjmations  in  woods 
in  a  horrible  manner  by  alluring  females 
to  the  spot ;  and  being  in  fear  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  whom  he  had  much  abused,  sold 
his  Popedom  for  15001bs.  weight  of  gold, 
and  going  into  the  secret  haunts  of  his 
sorceries,  he  was  strangled  to  death. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Sixth,  scholar  to 
Silvester,  and  as  great  a  conjurer  as  his 
master,  after  committing  great  mischief, 
was  banished  Rome,  and  ended  his  mi¬ 
serable  life  in  Germany. 

Pope  Hildebrand  attaining  to  his  pa¬ 
pacy  by  unlawful  means,  set  the  whole 
Christian  world  in  combustion.  As  he 
rose  out  of  his  seat  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor  Henry  Fourth ,  (the  seat  being 
newly  made  of  great  timber)  it  split  and 
shivered  to  pieces.  Afterwards,  he  hired 
a  person  to  knock  the  Emperor  on  his 
head  as  he  was  at  prayers.  Inquiring 
of  the  host  for  an  answer  against  the  Em¬ 
peror,  because  it  would  not  reply,  he 


threw  it  into  the  fire  and  burnt  it,  and 
after  similar  outrages  he  was  deposed 
and  banished  ;  after  which,  he  wandered 
as  a  vagabond  without  assistance,  and  at 
length  died  of  grief. 

Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  raised  wars 
against  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  the 
death  of  20,000  Frenchmen,  by  the  king 
of  England.  Afterwards  he  poisoned 
Lewis  ;  but  shortly  after,  himself  was 
stifled  to  death. 

Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  stirred  by 
excessive  pride,  was  angry  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  for  holding 
his  stirrup  on  the  left  side.  As  he  was 
walking  out  with  his*  cardinals,  a  fly  got 
into  his  throat  and  choked  him. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Third ,  a  proud 
and  turbulent  person,  having  taken  the 
Emperor’s  son  prisoner,  the  father  was 
fain  to  submit  himself  to  the  Pope,  who, 
putting  his  foot  upon  the  Emperor’s  neck, 
said,  f  thou  shalt  walk  upon  the  adder 
and  the  basilisk,  and  shalt  tread  down 
the  lion  and  the  dragon.’  The  Emperor 
replied,  e  not  to  thee,  but  to  Peter.’  To 
whom  the  Pope  answered,  ‘  both  to  me 
and  to  Peter.’ 

Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth  gave  away 
kingdoms  at  pleasure.  He  excommuni¬ 
cated  Philip  of  France,  and  his  posterity 
to  the  fourth  generation,  for  making  a 
decree  that  no  money  should  be  carried 
out  of  his  country  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
king  sent  the  steward  of  his  house  and  a 
nobleman  of  Rome,  whom  the  Pope  had 
driven  out  of  his  inheritance,  to  publish 
his  appeal  to  the  next  general  council ; 
who  seizing  upon  the  Pope,  spoiled  his 
treasures  and  set  him  on  a  wild  colt  with 
his  face  towards  the  tail,  making  him  a 
ridiculous  spectacle  to  the  people  ;  upon 
which,  he  flew  into  a  frenzy  and  died 
miserably.  Of  him  it  was  said,  ‘  that 
he  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion, 
and  died  like  a  dog.’ 

Pope  Urban  the  Sixth  caused  one  of 
his  cardinals,  who  had  displeased  him, 
to  be  slain  ;  five  others  of  them  to  be 
sewed  in  sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;  three 
more  of  them,  in  the  presence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  be  smitten  on  the  head,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  dried  in  an  oven  and  carried 
in  chests,  about  with  him  with  their  red 
hats  set  on  the  same  ;  but,  shortly  after, 
as  he  was  with  much  greediness  gathering 
money,  he  fell  from  his  mule,  and  so 
bruised  himself,  that  after  languishing 
twenty-seven  days,  he  died  in  the  great¬ 
est  pain. 

Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  most  un¬ 
justly  vexed  all  Italy  with  wars  and  dis¬ 
sensions.  His  life  was  of  so  abominable 
a  kind  that  our  pages  cannot  be  sullied 
by  quotations. 
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Pope  nnocent  the  Fourth ,  after  a 
most  vicious  course,  as  he  was  [in  Na¬ 
ples,  a  voice  was  heard  in  his  court, 

*  Surge  miser  et  veni  ad  judicium,’  arise, 
oh  wretch,  and  come  to  judgment.  Next 
day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Pope  John  the  Twenty-second  told 
his  friends  that  he  knew  by  the  position 
of  the  stars  that  he  should  live  a  long 
time  in  this  world;  but  very  shortly  after 
he  was  smothered  to  death,  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  a  chamber,  which  he  had  newly 
built  for  his  pleasure. 

Pope  Paul  the  Second,  being  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  illiterate  person  himself,  ac¬ 
counted  all  that  were  learned,  hereticks  ; 
and  thereupon  exercised  much  cruelty 
against  many  learned  and  famous  men. 

Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  en¬ 
dued  with  most  filthy  conditions,  void  of 
sincerity,  truth,  faith,  and  religion  ;  he 
was  full  of  unquenchable  covetousness, 
unreasonable  ambition,  more  than  bar¬ 
barous  cruelty,  and  a  burning  desire  of 
advancing  a  numerous  unlawful  offspring. 
He  set  benefices  and  promotions  to  sale. 
He  poisoned  John  Michael,  Cardinal  of 
Venice,  at  Rome,  for  his  treasures.  His 
tyranny  was  merciless.  His  magic  exe¬ 
crable.  He  poisoned  his  father,  com¬ 
mitted  incest  with  his  sister ;  poisoned 
Zemes,  brother  to  Bajazet,  the  great 
Turk,  being  hired  thereto  by  200  ducats, 
after  he  had  [sworn  friendship  to  him. 
He  procured  aid  of  the  Turk  against  the 
King  of  France.  He  caused  the  tongue 
and  hands  of  Antony  Mancivel  (a  learn¬ 
ed  and  prudent  man)  to  be  cut  off,  for 
making  an  oration  in  report  of  his  wick¬ 
edness  ;  he  never  attempted  anv  thing 
without  first  consulting  Satan  :  he  was 
accustomed  to  poison  any  whom  he  dis¬ 
liked  ;  but,  at  last,  by  the  mistake  of  his 
butler,  had  the  poisoned  wine,  designed 
for  some  of  his  cardinals,  put  into  his 
hand,  which  he,  drinking  off,  with  horri¬ 
ble  cries  and  gestures,  died. 

Pope  Benedict  the  Eleventh,  when 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  came  to  him,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  breast  he  cried  out — *  Hie  est  Area 
Noas’ — This  is  Noah’s  Ark.  To  which 
they  aptly  replied — ‘  In  Noah’s  ark,  there 
were  but  few  men,  but  many  beasts.’ 

_ _ Pv  LADES. 

iHiigtrattontf  of 

MILITARY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH. 

By  Sir  W,  Scott. 

The  author,  after  describing  the  battle 
of  Flodden-field,  says;  — 

This  may  be  no  improper  time  to  take 
a  rapid  v»ew  of  the  two  countries  as  they 


stood  contrasted  with  each  other,  in  their 
civil  and  military  systems,  in  customs  and 
in  manners.  We  must  be  understood  to 
speak  only  of  the  lowland  countries  of 
Scotland;  for  the  Highlands  were  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Saxon  part  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  as  they  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

War  was  almost  constantly  the  state  in 
which  the  sister  kingdoms  stood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other;  so  much  so,  that  the 
two  portions  of  the  same  island  most  fitted 
by  their  relative  position  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws  and  rules  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  looking  upon  each  other  in  the 
light  of  natural  enemies.  In  such  a  con¬ 
test  it  would  be  idle  to  enquire  whether 
either  nation  possessed  over  the  other 
any  superiority  in  strength  of  person  or 
bravery  of  disposition  ;  advantages  which 
nature  distributes  with  impartiality  among 
the  children  of  the  same  soil.  Different 
degrees  of  discipline,  different  species  of 
arms,  different  habits  of  exercise,  may  be 
distinctly  traced  as  the  foundation  of  ad¬ 
vantages  occasionally  observable  either 
in  the  victories  of  the  English  over  the 
Scots,  or  in  those  obtained  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  island 
over  their  southern  neighbours. 

The  superiority  of  the  English  arose 
from  two  principal  circumstances ;  first, 
the  better  discipline  and  conduct  of  their 
armies,  which  at  an  early  period  manoeu¬ 
vred  with  considerable  art  and  address, 
for  which  we  shall  presently  show  some 
reason :  and,  secondly,  on  their  unri¬ 
valled  skill  in  the  use  of  the  long  bow, 
the  most  formidable  weapon  of  the  age, 
which  neither  Scot,  Frenchman,  Fleming, 
nor  Spaniard  could  use  with  the  same 
effect  as  the  yeomen  of  England.  These 
men  possessed  a  degree  of  independence 
and  wealth  altogether  unknown  to  the 
same  class  of  society  in  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  They  placed  their  pride  in 
having  the  most  excellent  and  best-con¬ 
structed  bows  and  shafts,  to.  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  which  great  attention  and  nicety 
were  necessary  ;  and  they  had  attained 
the  art  of  handling  and  using  them  with 
the  greatest  possible  effect.  Their  wealth 
enabled  them  to  procure  weapons  of  the 
first  order,  and  their  mode  of  education 
brought  the  use  of  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  Bishop  Lat'mer  says 
of  himself  that,  like  other  children,  he 
was  trained  to  shoot  first  with  a  small 
bow  suitable  to  his  age,  and  afterwards 
with  one  fitted  to  his  increasing  strength  ; 
and  that  consequently  he  acquired  a  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  which  far  surpassed  that  of 
those  who  never  handled  a  bow  till  they 
came  to  be  young  men.  Neither  was 
the  shape  of  the  weapon  less  fitted  for 
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its  purpose.  The  bow  was  of  consider¬ 
able  length  and  power,  and  the  arrow, 
constructed  with  a  small  head  of  sharp 
steel,  was  formed  so  as  to  fly  a  great 
distance  and  with  much  force.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Highlanders  were  the  most 
numerous,  if  not  the  only  archers  in 
Scotland.  These  mountaineers  carried  a 
weak  bow,  short  and  imperfectly  strung, 
which  discharged  a  heavy  arrow  with  a 
clumsy  barb,  three  or  four  times  the 
weight  of  an  English  shaft.  To  these 
advantages  on  the  part  of  the  English 
must  be  added  the  dexterity  with  which 
archery  was  practised  by  their  yeomen, 
who  always  drew  the  bow-string  to  the 
right  ear,  while  the  bowmen  of  other  na¬ 
tions  pulled  it  only  to  the  breast,  and  thus 
discharged  a  shorter  shaft  from  a  much 
less  formidable  bow.  The  superiority 
of  the  English  in  archery  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  by  the  Scottish  proverb, 
that  each  southern  archer  bore  at  his  belt 
the  lives  of  twenty-four  Scots,  such  being 
the  number  of  arrows  with  which  he  was 
usually  supplied. 

In  the  possession  of  much  greater 
wealth,  the  English  had  another  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  neighbours  scarcely  less 
effectual  than  that  of  their  archery.  This 
enabled  them  at  pleasure  to  summon  into 
the  field  considerable  bodies  of  mercena¬ 
ries,  either  horse  or  foot,  whose  trade  was 
arms,  and  who  maintained  themselves  by 
selling  their  services  to  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  such  bands,  who  were  constantly 
in  active  service,  should  be  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war  and  the 
discipline  of  the  times  than  the  natives  of 
Scotland,  who  only  occasionally  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms.  What  was  even 
of  greater  importance  was  the  habit  of 
obedience  in  military  matters  which  these 
men  had  learned  to  practise,  and  which 
(provided  always  they  were  regularly 
paid)  rendered  them  prompt  and  obedient 
to  orders,  and  amenable  to  discipline. 
The  English  armies  were,  especially  after 
Henry  Vllth’s  time,  augmented  by  bands 
from  Flanders,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  most 
warlike  countries  then  in  the  world,  led 
by  commanders  whom  long  experience 
had  made  completely  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  war,  which  was  their  only  profes¬ 
sion,  as  the  camp  was  their  only  home. 
1  heir  discipline  was  an  example  to  the 
native  troops  of  England,  and  showed 
them  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
implicit  obedience  during  the  campaign 
and  on  the  field  of  battle.  All  these 
troops  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  general  of  approved  abilities,  who 
received  his  orders  from  the  king  and 
council,  presenting  thus  the  absolute 


authority  which  is  requisite  to  direct  the 
movements  of  an  army. 

Besides  this  peculiar  advantage  of  hir¬ 
ing  regular  troops,  the  wealth  of  Eng¬ 
land  enabled  her  chivalry  to  come  to  the 
field  in  full  panoply,  mounted  on  horses 
fit  for  service,  and  composed  of  men  at 
arms  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  which 
Europe  could  boast.  She  had  also  at 
command  money,  stores,  provisions,  am¬ 
munition,  artillery,  and  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  an  army  to  take  and  to 
keep  the  field. 

'The  Scottish  armies  on  the  other  hand, 
were  composed  of  the  ordinary  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  who,  unless  they 
chanced  to  have  a  few  French  men  at 
arms,  were  destitute  of  any  force  ap¬ 
proaching  to  regular  soldiers.  Their  own 
men  at  arms  were  few  and  ill-appointed  ; 
and  though  they  had  in  their  armies 
numerous  troops  of  hardy  horses,  they 
were  too  light  for  the  actual  battle.  They 
always  fought  on  foot,  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  their  broad  masses  of 
spearmen  still  more  to  devastation  by  the 
English  archers,  who  could  remain  at  a 
distance  and  pour  on  them  their  fatal  shot 
without  encountering  the  brunt  of  their 
pikes.  Their  hosts  were,  indeed,  nomi¬ 
nally  under  command  of  one  general ; 
but  wanted  all  that  united  force  and 
energy  acquired  by  a  large  body  acting 
with  a  common  purpose  and  under  the 
authority  of  a  single  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  they  rather  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  armies  under  separate  chiefs, 
unknown  to  or  perhaps  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  acknowledging  no  com¬ 
mon  head  save  the  king,  who  was  not 
always  fit  to  command  in  person,  and  to 
whom  implicit  obedience  was  not  always 
rendered. 

These  great  advantages  of  superior  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  missiles  of  the  period,  and  in 
superior  wealth  for  the  formation  and 
support  of  armies,  were  particularly  ob¬ 
servable  in  general  battles  upon  a  large 
scale;  which  the  Scots,  in  their  impa¬ 
tience  and  poverty  of  means  to  keep  the 
field,  hazarded  far  more  frequently  than 
was  politic,  and  received  a  succession  of 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  defeats,  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  apparently  decisive,  that  the 
reader  may  be  surprised  how  they  could 
escape  the  total  subjugation  which  seemed 
so  often  impending.  But  Scotland,  <o 
balance  these  disadvantages,  was  supe¬ 
rior  in  some  circumstances  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  nation,  when  her  armies 
could  withhold  themselves  from  general 
actions. 

When  the  nations  met  with  moderate 
numbers  on  each  side,  the  dissensions  so 
frequent  in  a  Scottish  camp  did  not  exist. 
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and  the  armed  natives  of  some  particular 
district  fought  with  unanimity  under  a 
Stewart  or  a  Douglas,  whose  command 
was  acknowledged  by  all  in  the  field. 
Such  was  the  case  at  Otterbourne  and 
many  fields  of  combat,  where  neither 
host  exceeded  a  few  thousand  men,  and 
still  more  frequently  where  the  numbers 
were  much  smaller.  The  Scottish  infe¬ 
riority  in  archery  was  on  many  occasions 
balanced  by  the  advantage  which  their 
national  weapon,  the  Scottish  spear,  gave 
them  over  the  English  bill,  with  which 
that  nation  maintained  the  combat,  when 
they  joined  battle  hand  to  hand.  The 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  Scottish  pha¬ 
lanx  of  spearmen,  either  for  attack  or 
resistance,  is  on  many  occasions  com¬ 
memorated.  If  it  be  considered  that  a 
thrusting  weapon  is  far  more  formidable 
than  one  calculated  for  striking,  and 
that  where  troops  use  the  former  they 
must  close  and  serry  their  ranks,  while, 
to  have  room  to  employ  the  latter,  they 
must  keep  loose  order,  it  is  not  assuming 
any  superior  strength  or  courage  in  the 
Scots  to  say  that  in  small  skirmishes  and 
battles  of  a  secondary  class  they  asserted 
a  considerable  advantage  over  the  En¬ 
glish. 


Cti£t0w£  of  ^ortou£  Cotmtmg. 


CITY  BUILDING  AND  CITY  RAZING. 

For  the  Olio. 

When  the  ancients  had  consulted  with 
their  gods,  by  their  augural  observations, 
as  to  the  building  a  city,  after  they  chose 
the  spot  of  ground  in  the  situation  whereon 
it  should  be  built,  they  marked  out  the 
place  where  the  wall  should  be  erected, 
by  ploughing  the  ground  in  a  furrow, 
lightly  lifting  the  plough  over  the  space 
appointed  for  the  gate,  hence  denominated 
a  Portando,  and  afterwards  Porta.  This 
custom  of  the  Romans  is  described  by 
Cato  and  Virgil,  the  manner  of  which 
was,  that  he  who  held  the  plough  kept  the 
skirt  of  his  gown  on  the  right  shoulder 
and  girt  himself  round,  either  because  this 
was  the  usual  habit  of  such  as  performed 
holy  rites,  in  the  number  of  which  this 
present  action  was  reputed,  or  that  he 
might  the  more  readily  address  himself  to 
the  business,  or  lastly,  that  he  might  sym¬ 
bolically  by  that  pacific  habit  intimate, 
that  the  flourishing  state  of  a  city  is  not 
so  much  preserved  by  war  as  by  peace. 
Thus  Ovid  infers,  that 

Where  gentle  oxen  till  the  ground. 
Contentment  smiles  through  husbandry  around. 

A  similar  custom  in  the  razing  of  a 
city  is  alluded  to  by  Horace,  when  van¬ 
quished  by  the  enemy.  The  line  of  de- 
markation  was  pointed  out,  and,  if  the 


augural  interpretation  were  favourable, 
a  new  city  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
ruin.  e.  x. 


Slnecftottafia. 


diogenes’s  reply  to  one  that  slan¬ 
dered  HIM. 

Diogenes  provoked  to  reply  to  a  man 
who  attacked  him  with  calumny  and  ma¬ 
lice,  kept  his  temper,  but  gave  him  a 
severe  reprimand,  and  silenced  him  effect¬ 
ually  with  only  saying,  “  Nobody  will 
believe  you  when  you  speak  ill  of  me, 
any  more  than  they  would  believe  me 
should  1  speak  well  of  you.”  g.h. 


AN  AMERICAN  STORY. 

An  Irishman  arrived  at  Boston  last 
summer,  and  sought  employment  as  a 
labourer,  and  finally  obtained  an  engage¬ 
ment  on  one  of  the  islands  in  our  harbour. 
Pat  had  never  seen  a  duck  in  bis  life. 
Shortly  after  his  entering  upon  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  new  duties,  a  brood  of 
chickens  and  another  of  ducks,  were 
hatched,  both  by  hens.  The  owner  put 
both  broods  to  one  hen,  in  order  to  save 
the  sendees  of  the  other,  and  told  Pat,  as 
he  was  short  of  meal,  to  be  very  sparing 
in  his  allowance  in  feeding  them.  Pat 
made  a  small  dish  of  dough,  and  com¬ 
menced  feeding  his  mixed  flock,  when  he 
was  struck  with  the  fact,  that  about  half 
had  broad  shovels  for  beaks,  and  shovelled 
up  the  dough  very  fast,  while  the  others 
had  small  sharp  beaks,  and  got  but  little 
of  the  allowance,  Arrah  !  my  dar¬ 
lings,”  says  Pat,  “  fair  play  is  a  jewel ; 
I’ll  just  be  after  putting  you  upon  an  aqual 
footing.”  He  started  for  the  house,  got 
a  pair  of  shears,  caught  them  of  the  sho¬ 
vel  beak,  and  sheared  them  down  to  the 
calibre  of  those  of  the  sharp  beak  ;  put 
them  down,  and  said,  wag  away,  you 
spalpeens  ;  I  am  told  this  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  where  every  man,  bast,  and  bird,  are 
equal ;  no  exclusive  privileges,  my  dar¬ 
lings,  if  you  plase.” 


PRETERNATURAL  BIRTH. 

Buchanan  gives  us  a  relation  of  a 
strange  preternatural  birth,  which,  below 
the  navel,  was  one  entire  body,  but  in 
the  superior  parts  was  two.  "When  any 
of  the  lower  members  received  accident¬ 
ally  any  hurt,  both  bodies  had  their  share 
in  the  pain  ;  but,  if  the  hurt  occurred 
upon  the  upper  part,  the  body  only  that 
experienced  it  then  felt  the  pain.  These 
bodies  would  sometimes  disagree,  and 
thwart  one  another  in  opinion  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  mutual  heats.  The  one  dying  before 
the  other,  the  body  that  survived  sensibly 
pined  away  till  death  ended  its  misery. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  20. 

St.  Philogonius,  Bishop  of  Antioch.— Sun  rises  8 m  offer  %—sets  5’m  after  S. 

St.  Philogonius . — Our  saint,  who  died  in  the  year  32*2,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  was 
3  very  eloquent ;  he  may  be  considered  as  one  among  the  many  instances  that  Christ¬ 
endom  affords,  of  a  person  who,  educated  to  the  examination  of  evidence,  and  the 
attainment  of  truth,  became  so  completely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  he  ending  his  days,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  of  Religion. 


Monday,  Dec.  21. 

St.  Thomas  — High  Water  21  m  after  11  Morn — 54  m.  after  1 1  Afternoon. 

St.  Thomas  — 1'he  saint  recorded  to-day  was  surnamed  Didymus,  or  the  Twin  ;  he  appears  te 
have  been  by  birth  a  Galilean.  Our  Apostle  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  in  Ga¬ 
lilee,  by  some  people  instigated  by  the  heathens. 

Going  a  Gooding  on  St.  Thomas's  Day.  Formerly,  on  this  day,  a  custom  pre¬ 
vailed  iu  England  under  the  above  title  :  it  consisted  of  women  going  about  beg¬ 
ging  money,  and  in  return  presenting  the  donors  with  sprigs  of  palm  and  branches 
of  primroses.  According  to  Mr.  Eliis,  the  practice  is  still  kept  up  in  Kent,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Maidstone. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  very  common  for  cocks  to  crow  all  night,  and 
frequently  through  the  day,  which  has  given  rise  to  some  popular  and  pleasing 
notions  that.  Chanticleer  saluteth  with  his  perpetual  crowing  the  Advent  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  he  crows  all  night  on  the  Vigil  of  the  Nativity. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  22. 

St.  Ischyrion,  martyred  a  d.  253. 

Dec.  :2,  1 790. — -  Anniversary  ot  the  taking  of  Ismael,  a  fortified  town  of  Bessarabia,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  by  the  Russians.  These  merciless  invaders,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the 
subdued,  and  callous  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  stained  their  characters  as  men,  by 
the  massacre  of  ths  entire  garrison  in  cold  blood,  which  consisted  of  30000  beings, 
who  had  fought  bravely  for  their  country,  their  hearths,  and  their  homes. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  23. 

St.  Victoria. — High  Water  0 h  46m  Morn. — 1A  1 2m  Aftern. 

St.  Victoria. — Our  virgin  saint  was  martyred  during  the  fiery  persecutions  of  Declus,  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  worship  idols.  She  died  A  d.  250. 

Dec.  23,  1688  —This  day  records  the  escape  of  James  II.  from  Rochester,  and  his  SRfe  arrival 
at  Ambleteuse,  a  sea-port  in  the  Department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  whence  he 
hastened  to  St.  Germain’s,  where  Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  the  highest  ge¬ 
nerosity  and  sympathy.  For  a  curious  account  of  the  King’s  Escape,  see  page 
413,  of  our  Third  Volume. 

Thursday.  Dec.  24. 

Vigil  of  the  Nativity. 

For  an  account  of  ceremonies  observed  on  Christmas  Eve,  &c,  see  our  Chronology 
for  this  day  in  Vol.  II. 

Dec  24,142/. — Expired  on  this  day  the  famous  Robin  Hood,  at  Kirkless,  between  Halifax 
and  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  The  exploits  of  this  predatory  bandit  captain  of 
the  time  of  Richard  I,  and  his  merrie  men,  in  Sherwood  Forest,  are  so  well  known 
that  we  forbear  to  say  more  on  the  subject. 

Friday,  Dec.  25. 

Christmas  Day. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  days  oi  our  ancestors,  it  was  usual  to  fire  the  massy 
yule  log,  and  keep  it  burning  through  the  following  day,  to  warm  the  hall  where 
the  family  was  socially  seated,  busy  with  their  cheering  and  mirth-inspiring  games. 
Sometimes  part  of  the  old  log  of  the  preceding  year  was  preserved  to  light  up  the 
new  with.  Herrick,  in  his  Hesperldes,  makes  the  following  mention  of  it : — 


CEREMONIES  FOR 

Collie  bring-with  a  noise. 

My  merrie,  merrie  boys, 

The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing; 

While  my  good  dame  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free. 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 


CH  R  ISTMASSE. 

With  the  last  year’s  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending. 
On  your  psalteries  play. 

That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  atendirig. 


Saturday,  Dec.  26. 

St.  Jarlath  1st  bish.  of  Tuam  d.  6th  Cen. — New  Moon  3  6m.  after  3  morn. 

Dec.  26,  1800- — Expired  on  this  day  the  celebrated  poet  and  novelist,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson* 
The  memoirs  of  this  lady  are  not  only  calculated  to  interest  our  sensibility,  but 
hold  forth  lessons  of  the  most  salutary  instruction  to  the  female  world. 

Sunday,  Dec.  27. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 

Lessons  for  the  Day ,  37  chap.  Isaiah,  Morning . — 38  chap.  Isaiah,  Evening. 


By  some  inadvertency,  in  the  paper  upon  the  Colosseum,  at  page  330,  that  word  is  mis-spelt 
thus,  Colloseum. 

Note.— With  No.  100,  will  be  published  a  Supplementary  Number,  containing  tbe  Preface, 
index,  and  l'itle-page,  to  Vol,  IV,  with  a  fine  Historical  Vignette,  illustrating  an  ori¬ 
ginal  tale  contained  therein.  8 
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See  page  3^7. 


illustrated  Article. 

THE  SON  OF  PERDITiON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio , 

Sir, — Observing  that  you  have  ho¬ 
noured  me,  by  transferring  to  your  pages 
a  portion  of  one  of  my  humble  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Emmanuel,”  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  you  the  following  scene,  which 
was  originally  included  in  “  The  Son  of 
Perdition ,”  but  which,  for  certain  rea¬ 
sons  perfectly  satisfactory  to  mvseif,  was 
omitted  by  the  Rev.  Editor.  This  scene 
was  intended  to  follow  immediately  after 
the  opening  soliloquy  of  Judas,  ending 
with  the  words, <c  And  I  am  cursed  in¬ 
deed.” — (See  the  Emmanuel,  p.  313.) 

I  am.  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

George  Blatch. 

Chelsea,  Dec.  8,  1829 


Immediately  a  fter  the  retrospective  soliloquy 
of  Judas,  while  he  yet  trembles  at  the 
result  of  his  meditations  a  dark  cloud 
appears  before  him, ,  which  slowly  unfolds , 
and  discovers  a  majestic  figure,  of  great 
personal  beauty ,  but  bearing  on  its  fea¬ 
tures  the  impress  of  the  deadliest  passio?is, 

23— Vol.  IV.  2  C 


Judas.  Ha!  what  art  thou. 

That  thus  intrudest  on  nay  misery. 

With  such  unearthly  glare? 

Satan.  Thine  ehemy  t 

The  enemy  of  souls  l  The  foe  of  Heaven! 
Shrink  not,  nor  look  aghast — thou  know’st  it 
true ; 

And  even  Satan  can  hear  righteous  record. 

If  that  his  purpose  need  it. 

Judas.  Specious*  fiend! 

Why  dost  thou  blast  me  with  thy  presence 
thus  ? 

Art  thou  the  messenger  of  final  doom, 

And  come  to  torture  me  before  the  time  ? 
Hence! — hack  to  hell’s  remotest  shades  begone. 

I  do  adjure  thee  by  the  living - 

Satan.  Hold  ' 

Hold!  Judas.  Name  thou  not  the  mighty 
name ; 

It  is  denied  thee.  Never  more  thy  lips 
Shall  give  it  utterance  ’  I'was  my  purpose  now 
To  tell  thee  thou  art  mine  :  thy  hour  is  come; 
Thy  span  of  mortal  being  well  nigb  closed; 
The  foredoom’d  thread  of  thy  accursed  life 
Hath  reach’d  its  almost  utmost  verge  on  earth  : 
The  long  remainder  of  existence,  all 
The  countless  years  of  dread  eternity, 

Shall  usher  endless  torments  to  the  wretch 
That  dared  betray  the  righteous  Son  of  God  ! 
Ha!  Judas,  tremblcst  ?  ’Twas  a  damning  deed, 
And  merits  well  the  destiny  of  hell. 

Ay,  thou  art  mine  for  ever  ! — Not  the  worst. 
The  boldest  rebel  in  demoniac  form. 

Hath  e’er  conceiv’d  so  blasphemous  a  crime. 
And  then,  the  holy  seeming  thou  didst  hear. 
When  first  the  Saviour  call'd  thee  to  himself— 
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The  righteous  semblance  turn’d  to  deepest 
crime — 

Hath  added  tenfold  to  thy  misery  ! 

Judas!  thou  art  one  that  humankind 

Can  never  parallel  again.  Alone  thou  standst. 

Distinct  in  thine  incomparable  guilt : 

Immeasurable,  unpardonable 

Thy  matchless  sin.  E’en  the  devils  shudder. 

When  thy  accursed  deed  they  contemplate, 

And  yearn  to  welcome  thee  to  endless  woe. 

The  spirits  of  the  damn’d ,  ’midst  all  their  pain. 
Recoil  in  horror  at  the  dreadful  thought. 

If  they  be  thus  affrighted,  how  dost  thou 
Upbear  the  load  of  maddening  remorse. 

That  torturing  conscience  heaps  upon  thy  soul? 
Ha!  shrinkest? — tremblest  ? — Judas,  ’tis  in 
vain 

To  seek  repose  ’neath  such  a  weight  of  crime  ! 
Thou  call’st  for  sleep,  for  sweet,  refreshing 
sleep. 

The  blest  reward  of  wearied  innocence,— 

The  boon  accorded  only  to  the  good! 

Canst  thou  then  dare  to  think  of  sleep  ?  Canst 
thou 

Presume  to  hope  the  forfeited  repose, 
Accorded  only  to  the  guileless  soul  ? 

Vain  mortal  !  To  thy  doom’d  existence  now 
One  only  sleep  can  be  available^ — 

The  tomb  alone  can  give  thy  body  rest ; 

Thy  soul  can  ne’er  know  slumber  nor  repose. 
Till  the  last  awful  trump  shall  sound,  thy  clay 
May  find  oblivion  in  the  rotting  grave : 

But  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  life. 

The  soul  imperishable,  shall  wing  its  way 
To  endless  torments!— Hark  !  the  spirits  lost, 
The  denizens  of  hell,  unite  their  cries 


To  welcome  thee  among  them.  Come,  then- 
come — 

No  peace  is  to  thee  here.  Shake  off  thy  clay  : 
Son  of  perdition  !  give  thy  body  rest! 

Curse  God  and  die! — So  Satan  counsels  thee. 
Judas.  Insidious,  tempting  fiend  !  avaunt! 
Enough 

Of  direst  guilt  already  loads  my  soul. 

Begone,  accursed  demon  ;  nor  believe 
That  Judas,  tho’  consign’d  to  changeless  doom 
Of  just  damnation,  is  so  harden’d  yet 
As  foolishly  t’  increase  his  monstrous  guilt. 
Hence,  curst  arch-rebel,  to  thy  dark  abyss! 

I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of - 

Satan.  Ha!  beware! 

Nor  name  the  Just  One  with  polluted  lips. 

No  more  to  thee  such  utt’rance  is  allow’d  ; 
Curses  alone  be  thine  to  fulminate. 

Judas.  Liar!  ’tis  false!  while  yet  there’s 
life,  there’s  hope! 

He— He  who  erst - 

Satan.  Whom  thou  betrayedst ! — He 
Hath  shut  thee  out  from  hope  for  aye!  ’Tis 
gone 

From  His  tribunal,  that  Perdition’s  son 
To  dread  perdition  shall  be  given!  To  me — 
To  me  thou’rt  doom’d !— No  hope  for  Judas  ! 

Judas.  Ha! 

No  hope  ! — ’Tis  false! — He  told  us  once  that 
all. 

That  every  sinful  wretch  who  comes  to  Him, 
Shall  find  salvation,  pardon,  peace.  “  To  me 
Whoever  comes,  in  no  wise  will  I  cast  away.” 
Such  were  His  gracious  words,  blaspheming 
fiend  ! 

And  I— ay,  Z—  even  I,  may  haply  dare 
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To  seek  for  mercy  at  His  righteous  hands. 
Thus — thus,  I  do  essay.  [He  kneels. ]  “  Oh! 
thou — the  Prince — 

The  Saviour  of  the  world” - 

Satan.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! — 

Pray  on,  thou  lost  one  !  ’Tis  in  vain. 

Judas.  [ still  kneeling ,  not  heeding  /urn.] 
“  Mercy ! 

Hear  me — mercy!” - Oh!  ’tis  vain.  My 

guilty  lips 

Refuse  to  supplicate  for  one  so  lost! 

No  hope!  No  hope  ? — Oh,  horror  ! 

Satan.  ’Tis  enough! 

Thy  fate  is  seal’d.  And  see; — the  glorious  host 
Of  earth’s  reformers — ministers  of  Him 
Who  died,  by  thee  betray’d— approach  thee 
now. 

To  curse  thee  : — ay,  to  curse  thee  !— I  must 
hence : 

The  light  of  righteousness  offends  my  sight. 
Judas  !  we  speedily  shall  meet  again  ! 

[Satan  disappears.  A  bright  cloud 
is  seen ;  which ,  disparting,  reveals 
the  forms  of  Peter  and  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles .] 

Judas.  Ha!  tort’ring  sight ! — Oh  ’  blest  and 
holy  men. 

Why  come  ye  thus  t’  increase  my  wretched¬ 
ness  P 

In  mercy,  hence  1  • 

Peter.  Judas  and  mercy  now 

For  aye  are  separate.  Stupendous  crime 
Hath  singled  thee  from  all  created  things. 

And  doom'd  thee  to  unprecedented  woe. 

We  come  to  add  our  condemnation  just : 
Commission’d  by  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
Whose  majesty  thou,  wretched,  hast  profan’d, 
We  come  to  curse  thee. — Son  of  Perdition, 
We  do  curse  thee! 

All  the  Apostles.  Ay!  we  curse  thee! 
Judas.  Horror  ! 

[He  falls  senseless  on  the  ground ,  and 
the  vision  disajjpcars.] 


THE  CECILIAN  SOCIETY’S  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE,  ALBION  HALL,  ON  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  EVE.  THE  MESSIAH. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  popular  Lecturer  on  Music  and  an 
eminent  organist,  has,  in  his  wisdom,  seen 
fit  to  criticise  some  of  Handel’s  composi¬ 
tions,  with  about  the  same  success  as 
Cobbett  has  grilled  Milton’s  Poetry.  The 
e  Messiah,’  however,  like  e  Paradise 
Lost,’  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as 
a  sublime  evidence  of  immortal  genius. 
In  compliance  with  an  appropriate  custom 
on  Christmas  Eve,  the  ‘  Cecilian  Society,’ 
performed  the  chief  parts  of  this  sacred 
Oratorio,  with  Mozart’s  accompaniments, 
in  an  admirable  manner.  By  the  aid  of 
(  Tully’s  bassoon,’  (  Ling’s  Oboe,’ c  J.  C. 
Nightingale’s  organ,’  and  the  ‘  horns, 
trumpets,  and  trombone  of  several  pro¬ 
fessionals,’  the  instrumental  band  exe- 
puted  the  several  harmonies  so  as  to  elicit 
plaudits  and  encores.*  To  these  appro¬ 

*  Would  it  not  be  more  becoming  in  the 
Performers,  when  applauded,  to  acknowledge 
it  by  a  slight  notice;  and  those,  who  are  solo 


vals,  we  must,  however,  except  the  Over¬ 
ture,  played  by’  some  of  the  members, 
out  of  tune  and  time.  Mr.  Walker,  who 
opened  the  vocal  charm  of  the  evening 
with  Braham’s  favourite  ‘  Comfort  ye,1 
gave  much  promise  of  'the  cultivating 
progress  he  is  assuredly  making.  c  Every 
valley’  was  exalted  and  the  f  rough 
places  plain.’ 

Mr.  Lucas  sung,  f  Thus  saith,’— — - 
e  Why  do  the  nations  V  and  (  The  Trum¬ 
pet  shall  sound,*  accompanied  by  Irvine, 
in  a  respectable  style.  Mr.  Raikes  com¬ 
menced  the  air  f  O  thou  that  tellesf,’  and 
the  ‘  chorus’  followed  with  spirit.  ‘  There 
were  shepherds  abiding,’ — ‘  He  was  cut 
off,’- — How  beautiful !’  and  f  Thou  didst 
not  leave,’  were  very  correctly  sung  byr 
Miss  Gray,  and  ( Rejoice  greatly’  by 
Mrs.  Willis.  The  shake  and  cadence 
by  Mrs.  Barton,  in  c  Come  unto  Him,’ 
in  reply  to  Miss  Mattley,  (of  whom  we 
shall  speak  presently)  was  appreciated 
by  the  audience.f  Mr.  Peck  sung 
‘  Thy  Rebuke,’  and  e  He  that  dwelleth,* 
extremely  well.  Miss  Mattley  (who  is 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  R.  Evans,)  is  a  pretty 
dark-eyed  maiden  not  yet  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  endued  with  melodious  gifts.  We 
were  delighted,  that,  considering  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Handel’s  songs,  to  find  she  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  in,  ‘  I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth,’  quite  equal  to  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  her  friends.  There  are  quali¬ 
ties  in  her  voice  of  ardent  .promise  and 
her  low  notes  in  f  sorrows’  and  *  grief  ;’ 
in  f  He  was  despised,’  struck  us  as  par¬ 
taking  of  that  cathedral  beauty  which  is 
inestimably  valuable.  If  she  have  much 
to  learn,  she  has  already  done  much.  Her 
forte  is  decidedly  musical.  She  may  re¬ 
quire  expression,  but  her  ear  is  true,  and 
sweetness  in  what  she  does  is  the  con¬ 
sequence.  S  In  becoming  a  syren  of  har¬ 
mony,  she  has  chosen  a  difficult  study. 
As  nature  has  befriended  her,  let  her 
continue,  as  she  is  now,  unaffected  by 
the  flatteries  of  the  admirers  of  her  ge¬ 
nius,  and  persevere  in  the  path  of  discip¬ 
line,  which  will  eventually  promote  her 
to  distinction,  and  yield  that  reward  of 
which  she  will  be  richly  deserving.  To 
what  we  have  written,  we  add  that  the 
whole  of  the  chorusses  were  remarkably 
well  given  and  highly  enjoyed  ;  and,  in 
truth,  not  a  better  performance,  was  ever 


singers,  to  wear  gloves  when  they  use  their 
notes  at  sight  ? 

t  Some  ignorant  puppy,  related  to  a  human 
goose,  we  should  premise,  makes  a  point  of 
hissing  every  thing  he -hears.  If  he  can  do 
better,  wre  advise  him  to  join  the  orchestra  and 
give  specimens  of  his  capabilities,  or  cease  to 
annoy  an  always  respectable  audience,  by  his 
captious  and  pertinacious  singulatity. 
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heard  in  Albion  Flail,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  raised  with  advantage,  but  in  the 
present  season,  more  like  a  barn  than  a 
Concert  Room. 


THE  HaRP. 

For  the  Olio. 

Oh!  take  that  tuneful  harp  away;  its  melo¬ 
dies  delight 

Those  only,  who  may  graze  on  Hope  and  see 
her  smiling  bright : 

Go,  strike  its  lively  notes  for  those  whom 
laughingjoy  has  blest ; 

They  suit  not  hearts  so  rack'd  by  woes  as  that 
within  my  breast: 

Go  to  the  hail  of  revelry,  and  weave  your 
music  there; 

Its  tones  come  hut  in  mock’ry  to  the  hosom  of 
despair: 

T  hey  strike  as  painful  on  the  ear,  deparr  d 
from  hope’s  sweet  lay. 

As  tales  of  beauteous  scenes  to  those  whose 
eyes  behold  no  day  : 

1  here’s  poison  in  the  purest  stream  that  tric¬ 
kles  through  the  plain. 

To  the  weaken’d  frame  of  sickness,  or  the 
fever’d  thirst  of  pain  : 

There’s  rudeness  in  the  healthy  winds  that 
round  the  peasant  play. 

When  they  chafe  the  brow  ot  infancy,  or  chill 
the  wand’rer’s  way : 

The  beauty  of  the  ocean,  where  the  barks  of 
Pleasure  elide, 

Is  lost  when  o’er  its  hosom  broad  the  battling 
storm-blasts  ride  : 

The  smiles  which  mem’ry  turns  upon  some 
bye-gone  days  of  bliss. 

Darken  to  frowns  if  truth  displays  some  scene 
of  woe  for  this  t 

The  deepest  pang  the  suff’rer  knows  is  to  feel 
that  hours  there  were, 

When  sunshine  met  the  hopes  that  soar’d  high 
in  life’s  morning  air. 

Oh  !  strike  that  harp  no  more  for  me,  it  thrills 
my  untuned  heart 

With  the  painful  discords  wretchedness  and 
blighted  hopes  impart! 

Ah  !  tone  the  lyre  anew  !  for,  yet,  the  notes  of 
grief  belong 

To  the  sad  lined  thoughts  that  wing  their  way 
around  my  moaning  song; 

And  I  will  linger  o’er  the  strain  till  my  spirit 
floats  away. 

On  the  kindred  sounds,  to  calmer  spheres,  and 
to  the  land  of  endless  day. 

Where  harp  of  holier  sound  will  raise  the 
deathless  soul  on  high  ; 

To  the  land  where  only  Peace  may  live,  and 
only  Sorrow  die  ! 

R  JARMAN. 


RUSSIAN  POLICE. 


As  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
mention  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  exiles, 
I  shall  here,  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
law  of  Russia,  give  some  account  of  the 
Police,  and  of  their  vigilance.  Murders 
are  not  uncommon  in  Russia  ;  the  reason 
so  little  is  ever  heard  on  this  subject  is, 
that  the  public  prints  are  prohibited  mak¬ 
ing  public  any  murder,  or  theft :  the 


whole  business  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  At  a  large  party  in  Moscow,  the 
subject  of  <f  crimes”  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  became  the  subject  of  conversation.' 
To  England  was  assigned  the  preference. 
“  Every  paper,”  said  a  certain  poetical 
Prince,  ee  is  crowded  with  accounts  of 
horrid  murders,  rapes,  thefts,  forgeries, 
and  suicides  ;  it  is  less  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  and  here  nearly  unknown.” 
A  general  of  very  high  talents,  an  his¬ 
torian  and  a  poet,  wisely  remarked  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  public  press  being’ 
filled  with  these  reports  that  foreign  na¬ 
tions  had  imbibed  the  erroneous  notion  in 
regard  to  England — Had,”  said  he, 
fC  an  affair  I  witnessed  about  eight  months 
ago  occurred  in  England,  the  papers 
would  have  teemed  with  the  subject  till 
this  time.  An  officer  in  R - -’s  regi¬ 

ment  requested  leave  of  absence,  it  was 
denied  by  the  general,  and  the  next  day 
on  parade  the  disappointed  officer  advan¬ 
ced  to  his  general  and  shot  him  dead  on 

the  spot.”— <f  What  S  R - killed!” 

was  the  universal  shout ;  not  one  of  ihe 
party,  although  some  of  the  highest  in 
Russia,  had  heard  of  the  subject  before. 
This  is  exactly  the  reason,  for  if  Lady 
Betty  Jenkin’s  dog  happened  to  fall  out 
of  the  window  of  its  carriage,  as  the  dear 
thing  was  getting  aired,”  it  would  be 
a  subject  of  more  importance  in  the  En¬ 
glish  newspapers  than  the  cutting  to 
pieces  of  the  Russian  regiment  near 
Shumla.  The  report  even  of  the  killed 
did  not  arrive  until  more  than  two  months 
afterwards  ;  and  I  was  at  dinner  with  a 
celebrated  beautiful  Countess  in  Moscow, 
when,  on  opening  two  letters  brought  by 
the  Petersburgh  post,  she  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  two  of  her  brothers,  one 
of  whom  had  been  killed  five  months  be¬ 
fore  the  reception  of  the  intelligence. 

If  hasty  punishments  will  prevent 
crime,  the  police  of  Petersburgh  ought 
to  have  little  to  do.  A  gentleman  well 
known  in  England,  and  holding  a  high 
official  situation  in  Russia,  was  robbed 
in  his  own  house  of  property  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount.  The  slaves  were  all 
examined  by  the  police,  and  one  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  probable  thief.  The  master 
well  knew  the  honesty  of  this  man,  and 
gave  him  a  character  which  would  have 
exonerated  him  from  the  charge,  and 
ventured  to  suggest  that  he  suspected 
another.  But  no  :  the  police  determined 
that  he  was  the  thief,  and  actually  flogged 
him  to  the  comfortable  number  of  three 
thousand  lashes.  Scarcely  was  this  re¬ 
ceived  before  the  true  thief  was  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  quite  another  person  ;  the 
poor  slave,  instead  of  being  consoled  for 
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the  severe  flagellation  he  had  received, 
was  sent  out  of  the  city  in  order  that  the 
business  might  be  forgotten.  I  had  this 
anecdote  from  the  mouth  of  the  English 
gentleman,  who  is  at  present  residing  in 
the  Russian  capital. 

The  French  minister,  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  was  robbed  of  a  snuff-box 
of  very  considerable  value,  and,  like  a 
prudent  man,  he  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  Emperor,  hinting  his  fears 
that  he  should  not  easily  recover  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  he  publicly  spoke  of 
the  lax  state  of  the  Russian  police,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  French.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  and 
a  few  weeks  after  the  robbery  a  noble¬ 
man  holding  a  high  situation  in  the  police 
called  on  the  Ambassador,  and  remarked 
how  erroneous  his  excellency  was  in  his 
opinions,  saying,  “  Here  is  your  snuff¬ 
box.’’ — “  I  am  very  glad  to  see  it  again,” 
said  his  excellency,  “  and  I  shall  trouble 
you  to  return  it  to  me.” — “No,”  said 
the  police  officer,  “  we  have  a  number 
of  forms  to  go  through  before  this  can 
be  returned  in  short,  such  a  number 
that  the  Ambassador  never  got  it  back 
again. 

The  excellency  of  the  Russian  police 
must  be  seen  in  the  admirable  order  of 
the  streets.  In  the  night  a  Russian  city 
is  as  quiet  as  a  small  village,  no  watch¬ 
men  call  the  hour  ;  the  frail  sisterhood 
are  in  bed  betimes,  and  you  may  walk 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other 
without  hearing  a  word.  Attempt  to 
make  a  disturbance,  you  are  surrounded 
by  people  who  pop  out  of  curiously 
painted  boxes,  (the  Emperof’s  colour,) 
and  who  hand  you  off  in  one  second.  A 
stranger  is  in  no  danger  from  the  intrusion 
of  those  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  Rae 
Wilson  is  of  a  different  opinion.  I  have 
been  through  Petersburgh  and  Moscow 
at  all  times,  at  all  hours ;  I  have  mea¬ 
sured  public  statues,  &c.  and  never  but 
once  was  molested  ;  this  was  in  Moscow, 
when  I  attempted  to  count  the  number 
of  guns  left  by,  and  taken  from  the  French 
during  that  unfortunate  and  desperate 
relreal.  I  was  in  plain  terms  told  to  de¬ 
camp,  as  there  was  an  order  that  no 
stranger  should  touch  or  count  them. 

It  was  the  endeavour  of  Catherine  If, 
that  every  one  should  be  judged  by  bis 
equal  ;  worthy  as  is  the  idea,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  is  impossible,  where  half  are 
nobles  and  the  other  half  peasants.  Thus 
in  the  tribunal  of  civil  or  criminal  crimes, 
in  which  gentlemen  or  peasants  may  be 
concerned,  the  court  consists  of  a  judge 
and  two  assistants,  triennially  elected, 
and  chosen  from  the  nobles,  to  which 


are  added  two  assistants,  chosen  fiom 
the  peasants.  If  the  trial  is  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  merchants,  two  burgomasters 
and  four  assistants  are  chosen  from  the 
commercial  class  to  form  the  court.  This 
looks  extremely  just  and  proper  upon 
paper;  and  if  justice  was  fairly  admi¬ 
nistered,  the  country  could  never  be  said 
to  be  ruled  by  despotism  ;  but  those  who 
have  resided  in  Russia,  know  the  im¬ 
mense  distance  which  exists  between  the 
noble  and  the  peasant,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  peasants  should  op 
pose  a  decision  of  the  nobles  with  any 
effect.  “  Can  it  be  imagined,”  says  Mr. 
Ancelot,  “  fro.m  the  relative  situation  of 
the  two  classes  of  society,  that  when  the 
peasants  sit  in  a  tribunal  by  the  side  of 
gentlemen,  they  should  be  able  to  act  as 
free  and  independent  judges  ?  Can  the 
former  drop  all  at  once  their  habits  of 
slavishness?  and  can  the  nobles,  though 
made  their  associates  in  passing  judg¬ 
ment,  as  suddenly  forget  the  superiority 
which  they  hold  by  the  chance  of  birth, 
or  the  caprices  of  fortune  ?  No  :  the 
functions  of  the  peasant  arbitrators  are 
limited  to  the  charge  of  taking  care  that 
the  apartment  is  well  warmed,  &c.  I 
am  quite  of  Mr.  Ancelot’s  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  I  have  heard  and  seen 
quite  enough  to  believe  that  the  peasants 
might  as  well  be  otherwise  employed,  as 
silently  sit  for  judges,  without  the  power 
to  vote  or  to  contradict.  If  a  false  judg¬ 
ment  is  given,  the  whole  Court  may  be 
prosecuted  immediately  their  three  years 
of  mock  justice  is  concluded.  For  this 
reason,  the  Court  elude  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  giving  judgment,  for  he  must 
be  a  clear-headed  man  who  can  give  a 
just  opinion  according  to  the  Russian 
law,  when  every  ukase  becomes  a  law 
the  instant  it  is  piomulgated.  “De-la 
viennent  les  intermiuables  lenteurs  des 
affaires  en  matieres  civiles  and  when 
we  consider  the  very  low  salaries  paid 
to  the  judge,  the  short  tune  which  he  is 
in  office,  and  the  general  greediness  of 
the  Russians  in  money  affairs,  the  client 
finds  it  Iris  best  course  graisser  In  palte, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  sure  of  success. 

In  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  of  course, 
criminal  cases  are  only  tried,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  must  have  the 
sanction  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
If  the  case  is  of  very  high  importance, 
it  is  always  referred  to  the  Senate.  The 
Police-office  manages  minor  offences  with 
an  off-hand  facility  which  would  asto¬ 
nish  our  magistrates.  Cases  relative  to 
the  dislutbance  of  public  tranquillity  ;  the 
very  high  crime  (f  wonder  this  is  not  in 
the  criminal  court)  of  being  without  a 
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passport _ for  which  offences  the  minor  characteristics  of  this  animal  may  not  be 

knout,  or  imprisonment  to  forgetfulness,  out  of  place. 

are  bestowed — come  under  the  sanction  The  Elephant  is  well  known  as  the  largest 
of  this  office.  There  is  a  court  of  appeal  and  strongest  of  quadrupeds.  The  height 
from  the  judgment  of  the  first  court,  and  of  a  full  grown  one  is  from  nine  to  fif- 


likewise  a  tribunal  of  conscience,  above 
described  —  a  great  ;  misnomer  for  any 
court  in  Russia. 

Prisoners  for  debt  are  released  at  the 
expiration  of  five  .  years  ;  but  may  be 
instantly  arrested  again  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  by  a  new  creditor,  who  is 


teen  feet;  and  the  body  has  been  found 
to  weigh  four  thousand  and  five  hundred 
pounds. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  words  a  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  the  form  of  any  animal. 
Words  may  assist  the  imagination  to  recall 
a  form  with  which  it  is  familiar ;  but 


always  obliged  to  pay  fifty  rubles  a  year  scarce  any  clearness  of  verbal  description 


for  the  maintenance  of  his  victim.  It  is, 
as  Mr.  Ancelot  says,  “  mille  fois  mieux 
en  Russie  d’avoir  des  creanciers,  que  des 
debiteurs  for  should  your  debtor  be  on 
service,  you  cannot  touch  his  person  or 
his  properly  ;  and  on  the  property  he 
can  still  raise  money  at  high  interest,  the 
usury  law  (for  there  is  one)  being  sel¬ 
dom  put  in  force,  and  he  can  almost  al- 
way  contrive  to  be  in  some  manner  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  service,  by  which 
he  is  in  perfect  security.  New  Mon. 


OBJECTS  FOR  COMPASSION. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Turn  not,  unfed,  the  shoeless  child  of  cares. 
That  like  a  robin  by  its  looks  declares 
Its  wants  and  wishes  at  your  window  ;  sleek 
And  slippery  is  the  glassy  footpath,  bleak 
The  wind  blows  round  its  little  orphan  heart 
And  chills  the  tears  of  eloquence  that  start. 

Nor  shun  the  aged  suppliant  want  has  rent ; 
The  leafless  sapless,  tree  resembling,  bent 
Near  to  the  ground  by  pressure,  that  must  yield 
To  winters  mighty  warriors  in  the  field. 

Age  is  at  all  times  painful,  old  and  poor, 
Unfortunate  recipients  feel  it  more  !  p. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 

(in  THE  CONSERVATORY  AT  THE  COLOSSEUM.) 
{For  the  Oiio .) 


O  !  magic  ‘  Fountain  ’  of  the  crystal  drop. 
Falling  from  shell  to  shell,  within  a  bed 
Of  water,  quick  returned  by  spires  of  rain 
In  one  bright  upward  circle,  wetting  moss. 
Fossil  and  weed,  surrounded  by  young  trains 
Of  climbing  tendrils,  evergreens  and  flowers; 
Seats  for  the  weary,  and  a  table  near 
"With  winding  passages,  a  glassy  heaven 
For  stars  and  sunbeams.  Here  thy  maiden 
voice, 

O  !  magic  ‘  Fountain  ’  of  the  crystal  drop  ! 
Comes  to  the  sadden’d  spirit  with  a  charm 
Unslakable  and  exquisitely  sweet  p. 


the  ELEPHANT. 


At  the  present  day,  when  all  (he  play- 
going  world  are  anxious  to  witness  the 
docility  and  sagacity  of  the  stupendous 
elephant  performing  at  the  Adelphi  Thea¬ 
tre,  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  ard 


will  give  the  mind  a  distinct  impression  of 
an  image  entirely  new  to  it.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  the  elephant  this  difficulty 
is  felt. 

The  body  is  very  bulky  ;  the  neck 
short  and  stiff.  His  back  is  considerably 
arched.  His  legs  are  thick,  clumsy, 
and  shapeless.  His  feet  are  undivided, 
but  have  their  margins  terminated  by  five 
round  hoofs.  His  tail  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  hog,  and  fringed  at  the  extremity  with  a 
few  long  hairs  of  the  bigness  of  a  pack¬ 
thread.  The  body  is  bare,  covered  with 
a  rough  strong  hide.  His  eyes  are  small, 
but  lively  ;  and  distinguished  from  those 
of  all  other  animals  by  their  pathetic  sen¬ 
timental  expression.  The  ears  are  long, 
broad,  and  pendulous.  The  trunk  is  a 
remarkable  organ,  peculiar  ter  the  ele¬ 
phant.  It  is  a  cartilaginous  substance, 
composed  of  numerous  rings,  terminating 
in  a  small  moveable  kind  of  hook  ;  and 
having  the  nostrils  in  its  extremity.  This 
proboscis  the  animal  can  contract,  dilate, 
and  bend  in  any  direction.  The  sense  of 
feeling  is  centered  in  this  organ,  and  is  as 
delicate  and  distinct  as  in  the  human  spe¬ 
cies.  By  means  of  this  trunk  he  conveys 
his  food  and  his  drink  into  his  mouth, 
which  is  situated  below  where  this  sin¬ 
gular  organ  commences.  The  superior 
part  of  this  protuberance  projects  forward 
about  five  inches,  and  answers  as  a  kind 
of  finger,  and  enables  him  to  lay  hold  of 
the  minutest  things  with  great  facility,  to 
pick  up  grains  of  corn,  &c.  His  tusks, 
also,  distinguish  the  elephant  in  a  singu¬ 
lar  manner.  Neither  jaw  is  furnished 
with  fore  teeth.  Each  has  four  flat  grind¬ 
ers,  But  in  the  upper  are  two  enormous 
tusks,  of  a  solid,  white,  and  fine-grained 
substance  ;  which,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  gums  in  which  they  are  rooted,  first 
point  forward,  and  then  bend  slightly  up¬ 
wards.  These  are  often  seven  feet  long, 
and  have  been  found  to  weigh  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

Hie  elephant  is  nourished  on  vegetable 
food  ;  fruits,  leaves,  branches,  corn  and 
other  grains,  which  he  devours  in  large 
quantities.  He  grows  slowly,  and  is  sup- 
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posed  to  live  to  a  great  age  ;  it  is  said 
from  one  to  two  hundred  years.  With 
his  trunk  he  utters  occasionally  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  trumpet.  When  enraged  or 
alarmed,  his  voice,  which  seems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  throat  and  mouth,  is  very 
terrible.  His  sense  of  hearing  is  quick. 
He  delights  in  the  sound  of  instruments  ; 
and  seems  particularly  fond  of  music.  He 
has  an  exquisite  smelling  ;  and  is  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  perfumes  of  all  sorts, 
and  of  fragrant  flowers. 

Plains,  forests,  and  gently  rising  hills 
are  the  favourite  abodes  of  the  elephant. 
He  is  a  native  of  Africe  and  Asia.  He 
cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  torrid  regions 
under  the  line  ;  but  is  still  more  impa¬ 
tient  of  cold. 

Mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  at 
great  pains  in  taming  elephants.  They 
are  caught  in  the  forests  by  artifice,  dex¬ 
terity,  and  terror.  They  are  subdued  by 
threats ;  and  domesticated  by  kind  treat¬ 
ment  and  caresses  ;  and  at  last  rendered 
tractable  and  submissive.  Indeed,  when 
tame,  the  elephant  is  perhaps  the  most 
docile,  gentle,  and  obedient  of  all  animals. 
He  forms  an  attachment  to  his  keeper  ; 
comprehends  signs  ;  learns  to  distinguish 
the  various  tones  of  the  human  voice,  as 
expressive  of  anger,  approbation,  or  com¬ 
mand  ;  is  even  capable  of  being  taught  to 
understand  the  import  of  articulate  lan¬ 
guage  ;  adopts  in  many  instances  the  man¬ 
ners  and  the  sentiments  of  mankind  ;  dis¬ 
covers  a  sense  of  probity  and  dishonour, 
and  expects  to  be  honestly  dealt  with ; 
resents  every  affront  with  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  ;  is  generous,  grateful,  patient,  mag¬ 
nanimous,  and  humane. 

Elephants  are  fond  of  gorgeous  trap¬ 
pings  ;  and  formerly  were  much  used  in 
war. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
elephant  by  Oppian  : 

“  None  of  the  forest  kind  bo  vast  arise  ; 

When  swells  the  elephant  before  thine  eyes  ; 
Of  massive  strength  his  bulky  head  he  rears, 
And  smooth  and  short  and  concave  are  his 
ears. 

Smaller  his  eyes  than  such  a  bulk  demands ; 
Huge  in  the  midst  his  trunk  projecting  stands. 
Curved,  slender,  lithe,  as  grasp  of  human 
hands. 

This,  his  proboscis  named,  at  will  he  wields, 
As  nature  urges,  and  despoils  (he  fields. 

No  like  proportion  in  his  feet  we  find  ; 

Before  he  lifts  them  higher  than  behind. 
Rough,  dusky,  thick,  the  skin  his  frame  sur¬ 
rounds, 

Which  not  hard  Iron’s  piercing  Bharpness 
wounds. 

Fierce  and  untamed  amidst  the  shady  wood, 
But  mild  with  men,  and  of  a  gentle  mood. 
When  midst  the  flowery  lawns  and  hills  he 
roves, 

The  beeches,  olive-trees,  and  palmy  groves 
Are  crushed  beneath  him,  as  he  sways  around 


His  tuhky  cheeks,  and  roots  them  from  the 
ground. 

But  man’s  strong  hands  the  furious  beast 
reclaim ; 

Lost  is  his  anger,  and  his  heart  is  tame. 

He  hears  the  yoke,  his  lips  the  curb  obey, 
BoyS  stride  his  back,  and  point  his  onward 
way.”  Elton’s  translation. 

Historians  and  travellers  relate  many 
tales  concerning  the  prudence,  penetrat¬ 
ing  sagacity,  and  obliging  temper  of  the 
elephant,  which  seem  almost  incredible. 
It  is  certain  that  they  appear  to  be  more 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  their  actions  than  any  other  domes¬ 
ticated  animals.  On  the  promise  of  a 
reward,  they  are  often  induced  to  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  of  ingenuity  and  strength. 
They  are  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
wine,  and  it  is  frequently  offered  them 
to  induce  them  to  perform  labours,  and 
given  to  reward  exertion. 

To  the  longevity,  and  other  prominent 
qualities  of  the  elephant,  Thomson  al¬ 
ludes  in  the  following  animated  lines  : — 

“  Peaceful,  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o’er  Niger’s  yellow  stream, 
And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave  ; 
Or  mid  the  central  depth  of  blackening  woods. 
High  raised  in  solemn  theatre  around. 

Leans  the  huge  elephant :  wisest  of  brutes  ! 

O  truly  wise  !  with  gentle  mind  endowed, 
Though  powerful,  not  destructive  1  Here  he 
sees 

Revolving  ages  sweep  the  changeful  earth, 

And  empires  rise  and  fall  ;  regardless  he 
Of  what  the  never  resting  race  of  men 
Project ;  thrice  happy,  could  he  scape  their 
guile 

Who  mine,  from  cruel  avarice,  his  steps  ; 

Or  with  his  towery  grandeur  6vvell  their  state — 
The  pride  of  kings  !  or  else  his  strength  per¬ 
vert, 

And  bid  him  rage  amid  the  mortal  fray, 
Astonish’d  at  the  madness  of  mankind.” 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Wf.  extract  the  following  passage  from 
the  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Mil- 
man’s  History  of  the  Jews,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  vindictive  spirit  exercised  to¬ 
wards  this  unfortunate  race  in  the  middle 
ages. 

The  history  of  the  German  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
displays  the  same  dreary  picture  of  a 
people,  generally  sordid,  sometimes  opu¬ 
lent,  holding  their  wealth  and  their  lives 
on  the  most  precarious  tenure.  No  fa¬ 
natic  monk  set  the  populace  in  commotion, 
no  public  calamity  took  place,  no  atroci¬ 
ous  or  extravagent  report  was  propagated, 
but  it  fell  upon  the  heads  of  this  un¬ 
happy  caste.  Fatal  tumults  were  caused 
by  the  march  of  (he  Flagellants,  a  set  of 
mad  enthusiasts,  who  passed  through  the 
cities  of  Germany,  preceded  by  a  crucifix, 
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and  scourging  their  naked  and  bleeding 
backs  as  they  went,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  own  offences  and  those  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  These  fanatics  atoned,  as 
they  supposed,  rather  than  aggravated 
their  s;ns  against  the  God  of  Mercy,  by- 
plundering  and  murdering  the  Jews  in 
Franckfort  and  other  places.  The  same 
dark  stories  were  industriously  propagated, 
readily  believed,  and  ferociously  avenged, 
of  fountains  poisoned,  children  crucified, 
the  Host  stolen  and  outraged.  The  power 
of  their  liege  lord  and  emperor,  even 
when  exerted  for  their  protection,  was 
but  slightly  respected  and  feebly  enforced, 
especially  where  every  province  and 
almost  every  city  had  or  claimed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  jurisdiction.  Still,  persecuted  iu 
one  city,  they  fled  to  another,  and  thus 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  Sile¬ 
sia,  Brandenburg,  Bohemia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland  —  oppressed  by  the  nobles, 
anathematized  by  the  clergy,  hated  as 
rivals  in  trade  by  the  burghers  in  the 
commercial  cities,  despised  and  abhorred 
by  the  populace.  Of  the  means  by  which 
the  general  hatred  was  exasperated  and 
kept  alive,  we  will  select  one  legend, 
(the  story  has  its  parallel  in  almost  every 
country,)  which  is  commemorated,  to 
their  infinite  shame,  in  the  enlightened 
city  of  Brussels  to  the  present  day,  by  a 
solemn  procession  of  the  clergy  and  the 
exposition  of  the  Host.  It  is  taken  from 
a  book  regularly  reprinted  and  sold,  and 
which  all  faithful  members  of  the  Church 
are  directed  to  receive  as  undoubted  truth, 
because  “  charity  believeth  ail  things!” 
—A  Jew,  named  Jonathan  of  Enghien, 
desired  to  possess  himself  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  Host,  in  order  to  treat  it  with  the 
sacrilegious  insult  by  which  that  impious 
lace  delight  in  showing  their  hatred  to 
Christianity.  He  applied  to  one  John 
of  Louvain,  whose  poverty  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  oribe  of  sixty  golden  coins,  called 
moutons  d’or.  John  mounted  by  night 
into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  stole  the 
pix  with  its  sacred  contents,  and  conveyed 
it  to  Jonathan.  The  Jew,  triumphant  iu 
his  iniquity,  assembled  his  friends,  when 
t  ley  blasphemed  the  Host  in  the  most 
impious  manner,  but  abstained  from 
piercing  it  with  their  knives  till  the  ap- 
pi caching  Good  Friday.  Li  the  mean 
time,  ori  account  of  the  murder  of  their 
son,  Jonathan’s  wile  persuaded  him  to 
Migrate  to  Brussels.  There  the  Host  was 
°t  ne  into  the  synagogue,  treated  with  the 
giossest  insult,  then  pierced  with  knives, 
■ihe  blood  poured  forth  profusely,  but  the 
obdurate  Jews,  unmoved  by  the  miracle, 
dispersed  tranquilly  to  their  homes.— 
Having  done  this,  they  resolved  to  send 


their  treasure  to  Cologne.  They  made 
choice  of  a  woman, unfortunately  for  them, 
secretly  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  the  bearer.  Her  poverty  but  not  her 
will  consented:  but  during  the  night, 
seized  with  remorse  of  conscience,  she 
determined  to  denounce  the  crime  to  the 
clergy.  The  consequences  may  be  anti¬ 
cipated  :  all  tire  Jews  were  arrested,  put 
to  the  torture,  convicted,  condemned  to 
be  tom  by  red-hot  pincers,  and  then 
burned  alive.  The  picture  of  their  suf¬ 
ferings  as  they  writhed  on  the  stake  is  ex¬ 
hibited  with  horrid  coolness,  or  rather 
satisfaction,  in  the  book  of  the  legend. — 
And  this  triumph  of  the  faith,  supported, 
it  is  said,  by  many  miracles,  is  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  commemorated  in  one  of  the  first 
Christian  cities  in  Europe.” 


ON  THE  CLOSE 

Of  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Twenty -Nine. 

.  -  We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss  ;  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.  As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

1  feel  the  solemn  sound,  it'  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  ?  With  the  years  beyond  the 
flood.  Young. 


Good  night  to  the  Twenties,  Good  Night  ? 

For  the  Ninth  is  bowled  out  at  last. 

Oh  Time,  what  a  rush  is  thy  flight, 

Before  we  can  note  it— it's  pass’d. 

It  seems  but  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

That  tiie  Twenties  came  tumbling  in, 

And  now, — can  it  really  be  so? 

The  Ttiirties  about  to  begin  ? 

Pray,  gooil  Father  Time,  don’t  you  cheat  ? 

Does  your  glass  hold  quite  what  it  ought  ? 
Do  your  hands  keep  pace  with  your  feet? 

Or  have  you  a  Steam-carriage  bought  ? 

Good  night  to  the  Twenties, — they’re  out  : 

Shall  there  ever  be  any  again  ? 

For  my  part,  I  very  much  doubt, 

But  don’t  wish  to  live  on  till  then  ! 

Some  people  may  say  what  they  like, 

Time  does  not  go  now,  as  of  yore. 

The  clock  used  never  to  strike 
And  long  days  were  voted  a  bore. 

But  now,  when  it’s  time  to  get  up. 

Before  one  can  open  one’s  eyes. 

Some  Goths  are  beginning  to  sup, 

And  Charley — “  a  cloudy  night  !”  cries. 
Good  night  to  the  Twenties, — the  toils. 

The  ‘  ups  ’  and  the  *  downs  ’  we  have  felt  j 
Prosperity  panics, — and  broils, 

And  all  the  strange  things  chance  has  dealt. 
Good  night  to  the  Kings,  gone  to  dust, 

Of  England, and  Russia,  and  France, 

To  the  Thousands,  who  found  that  they  must, 
Join  hands  with  Old  Death  in  his  dance  ! 
Adieu  to  old  adage  and  rule. 

The  Globe  is  divided  in  live  ! 

And  all  tiie  world  now  goes  to  school. 

There’ll  not  be  a  blockhead  alive  1 
Good  night,  Twenty-Nine,  you’re  just  dead ; 

And  tiie  next  now  steps  iu  your  shoes  ; 
Before  you  are  cold  in  your  bed. 

The  uext  will  be  sang  by  the  Muse. 

Will  London  keep  growing  as  now  ? 

Will  sleeves  swell  more  or  shrink  tight  i 
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Will  there  be  more  bustle  and  row 

In  the  streets  ? — les-a  prowling  at  night  ? 
Will  it  find  me  in  *  prime-twig  5  or  in  tatters  ? 

Acting  less  wrong  or  less  right  ? 

Or  married  ? — or  buried  ? — What  matters  ? 

To  you,  gentle  Reader  ? — Good  Night ! 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  SIAMESE 
YOUTHS. 


Though  we  have  said  little  of  these 
extraordinary  boys  since  our  first  notice, 
(and,  indeed,  the  journals  generally  have 
been  very  silent  about  them,)  we  have 
not  been  inattentive  observers  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  so  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  species.  We  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  from  facts  to  form  some  more  accurate 
notion  of  their  separate  existence,  and  of 
those  ties  of  s\,  mpathy  or  long  habit  which, 
together  with  their  natural  band,  unite 
them  so  inseparably  to  each  other.  And 
as  several  of  these  matters  will,  we  trust, 
interest  our  readers,  we  shall  throw  them, 
without  method,  into  the  anecdotical  form. 

The  acquisition  of  these  lads  seem  to 
proceed  nearly  pari  passu  ; — they  have 
both  learned  a  good  deal  of  English,  and 
speak  it  very  nearly  alike.  They  have 
also,  of  late,  been  taught  whist,  at  which 
they  play  tolerably  well,  and  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  And  one  of  the  re- 
markable  traits  attending  this  is,  that  they 
play  the  game  against  each  other,  and 
most  honourably  (we  have  seen  single¬ 
bodied  players  not  quite  so  correct)  ab- 
stahi  from  looking  into  each  other’s  hands. 
The  other  day  Chang  placed  dumby  against 
Eng  and  a  partner  ;  and  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  game  it  was. 

Recently,  when  they  wese  indisposed, 
they  took  medicine  together,  and  were 
affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  when  medicine  is  administered  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other,  no  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  exempt. 

A  curious  exemplification  of  their  sepa¬ 
rate  state  is  afforded  by  the  grand  mastery 
of  dreaming.  Not  long  since,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  sleeps  in  the  room  with  them 
observed  one  extremely  disturbed  in  bis 
sleep,  and  the  other  so  violently  agitated 
that,  he  screamed  out.  He  hastened  to 
awake  them,  and  on  enquiring  what  was 
the  matter,  the  one  that  was  disturbed  told 
him  he  had  dreamed  he  met  his  mother  ; 
the  other,  who  was  more  agitated,  that  he 
thought  somebody  was  cutting  off  Ins  hair. 
Tiie  hair,  by  the  way,  is  a  cherished  orna¬ 
ment.  In  sleeping  they  lie  on  their  backs, 
with  their  heads,  generally,  as  far  apart 
as  possible  or  convenient. 

While  asleep,  if  you  touch  one,  you 


also  awake  the  other.  But  it  appears 
that  though  a  sensation  is  communicated, 
it  is  not  the  same  sensation.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  one  is  tickled  to  cause  laughter, 
the  other  knows  you  are  tickling  his  bro¬ 
ther,  but  he  does  not  feel  it.  This  is  the 
case  whether  he  sees  what  is  done  or  not. 

They  are  smart  in  their  remarks,  and 
very  excellent  mimics  and  imitators.  The 
other  day  Sir  A.  Carlisle  was  enforcing 
the  expediency  of  their  being  taught  to 
read  ;  and  by  way  of  demonstrating  the 
thing,  he  marked  a  big  A  on  a  card  to 
them.  This  he  did,  pronouncing  in  a 
sound  pedagogue  style  A  a  a.  The  boys 
immediately  sounded  the  letter  so  like  their 
instructor  as  to  create  considerable  mer¬ 
riment.  He  then  went  to  B  and  C  ;  but 
while  doing  so,  they  had  got  a  little  im¬ 
patient,  (as  schoolboys  will  do  with  their 
teachers,)  and  one  of  them  interrupted 
him  ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  “  Pshaw 
pshaw,  attend  to  me.”  So  the  lesson  con¬ 
tinued,  lill  Chang  took  the  pencil  to  make 
the  letters,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  in  the 
most  awkward  way  ;  upon  which  Sir 
Anthony  interfered  to  set  him  right  ;  but 
the  scholar  was  close  in  all,  and  in  his 
turn  exclaimed  the  very  same  “  Pshaw, 
pshaw,  atten  me  !”  He  nevertheless  drew 
the  A  capitally  in  his  own  mode. 

On  another  occasion,  a  visitor,  impres¬ 
sed  with  the  idea  that  their  religious  in¬ 
struction  ought  to  be  attended  io,  spoke  to 
them  on  this  subject.  In  his  investigation 
of  their  condition,  he  asked,  <e  Do  you 
know  where  you  would  go  if  you  were  to 
die  To  which  they  replied  quickly, 
pointing  up  with  their  fingers,  ‘e  Yes,  yes, 
up  dere.”  Their  saintly  friend,  unlucki¬ 
ly  for  himself,  persisted  in  catechising  ; 
and  questioned  them,  “  Do  you  know 
where  I  should  go,  if  1  were  to  die  ?”  to 
which  they  as  promptly  answered,  point¬ 
ing  downwards,  “  Yes,  yes,  down  dere.” 
We  are  afraid  that  the  laugh  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was  likely  to  efface  the  memory  of 
the  well-meant  attempt,  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  Christian  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  their  speaking  to  each 
other,  though  they  do  not  do  so  often,  yet 
they  occasionally  converse.  It  has,  also, 
a  singular  effect  to  witness  the  two  speak¬ 
ing  together  at  the  same  time  on  different 
topics  to  different  persons.  This  they 
will  do  if  two  beautiful  females  happen  to 
address  them  together ;  for  they  have  taste 
enough  to  be  very  partial  to  beauty  in  the 
other  sex.  They  are  much  attached  to  the 

wife  of  Mr. - ■  one  of  the  inividuals 

who  brought  them  to  Europe. 

They  almost  always  eat  alone,  and,  we 
understand,  have  a  dislke  to  being  looked 
at  while  they  take  their  meals. 
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Of  their  strange  formation,  an  accurate 
cast  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Sievier,  and 
admirably  copied  in  wax  by  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  B.  Bolton,  the  medical  gentleman 
who  has  attended  them  since  their  arrival. 

The  infrequency  of  junctions  of  this 
nature  renders  every  particular  that  re¬ 
lates  to  such  beings  curious  ;  and  we  with 
we  could  learn  even  more  trifling  anec¬ 
dotes  than  we  have  here  related,  of  simi¬ 
lar  phenomena  in  former  times.  But  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  them,  except 
that  they  were  somehow  joined.  There 
was,  according  to  tradition,  a  union  of 
this  kind  in  Scotland,  in  the  age  of  the 
third  James,  and  they  (males)  lived  to 
be  men.  We  have  also  seen  an  etching 
of  two  remarkable  Hungarian  girls  who 
lived  to  maturity.  They  were  united  by 
the  hips,  and  died  within  a  few  seconds 
of  each  other.  We  have  said  nothing  of 
abortive  specimens,  &c.  of  which  every 
surgical  museum  furnishes  painful  exam¬ 
ples  ;  though  there  are  so  few  recorded 
and  authenticated  cases  of  such  an  inte¬ 
resting  kind  as  that  which  is  now  daily 
witnessed  in  London. 

Apropos,  we  have  just  received  an 
effusion  on  the  Siamese  youths  from  a 
poetical  correspondent ;  and  though  we 
have  not  room  for  it  all,  we  shall  insert  a 
few  of  the  lines. 

If  in  the  page  of  Hoiy  Writ  we  find 
That  man  should  not  divide  what  God  hath 
joined, 

O  why,  with  nicest  skill,  should  science  dare 
To  separate  this  Heaven-united  pair  l 
United  by  a  more  than  legal  band, 

A  wonder  wrought  by  the  Creator’s  hand  ! 

Poor  guileless  boys  !  let  not  the  eye  of  pride 
That  views  its  perfect  self,  your  form  deride  ! 
Nor  call  those  “  monstrous,”  who  a  model 
prove 

Of  hearts  conjoined  in  harmony  and  love  ! 

And  ye  were  happy  in  your  native  soil; 

The  morning  ray  awoke  you  to  one  toil. 

One  bark  was  yours — at  once  ye  climbed  one 
mast; 

One  simple  couch  was  yours— and  one  repast. 
And  doubtless  He  who  joined  you  at  your  birth, 
Would  grant  one  death— one  grave  in  mo¬ 
ther  earth.  Lit.  Gaz. 


RECIPE  FOR  AN  ALBUM, 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Take  of  Paper  three  quires,  and  of  fabric 
best, 

Then  as  fashion  rules  taste,  let  the  leaves 
hotprt  ss’d  ; 

In  separate  sheets  send  them  round  to  th 
friends 

Whom  talent  or  taste,  or  conceitrecommen 
Request  their  kind  aid  in  a  sweet  billet  do 
Write  your  friendship  to  all,  your  love  o 
to  few; 

But  chiefly  remember  to  flatter  them  well 
And  be  certain  to  point  out  in  what  they  ex< 
iVo  matter  it  true  or  if  false  be  your  tale 
lhe  rank  weed  of  flattery  ’s  sure  to  prevail 


Then  dunces  will  gingle  their  lines  through 
conceit, 

And  love  verses  warbled  each  hour  in  the 
street  ; 

Will  blot  your  fair  pages  with  sentiment 
gleaming, 

As  fulsome  and  coarse  as  the  gutters  are 
streaming, 

The  youth  of  eighteen  with  his  head  full  of 
fooling 

Will  write  that  his  parents  may  blush  at  his 
schooling ; 

While  some  shall  indite  you  (a  practice  well 
known) 

The  wit  of  another,  newly  coin’d  as  their 
own. 

Here  and  there  shall  a  gem  purely  sparkling 
be  found 

More  beauteous  appearing  from  the  darkness 
around. 

The  old  maid  a  grouping  of  lovers  shall  com¬ 
pose, 

And  the  boarding  school  Miss  too — daub  you 
a  rose. 

So  pure  and  so  soft  shall  its  colors  be  spread, 

That  the  critic  may  ask — is  the  rose  white 
or  red  ? 

Then  you’ll  have  some  dear  youth  try  his 
hand  at  a  scrawl, 

In  a  landscape,  like  pot-house  guests,  trail  on 
the  wall ; 

Or  in  crayon,  perchance,  sketch  a  classical 
bust. 

If  in  black,  like  charcoal,  if  in  red,  like  brick- 
dust. 

All  these  choice  gems  collect,  to  the  binder 
then  send  them, 

And  bid  him  in  one  lovely  volume  to  blend 
them. 

Let  the  leaves  be  gilt  edg’d,  let  the  binding  be 
fine. 

And  letter’d  outside  with  this  trite  Latin  line  ; 

A  propos,  bound  in  calf,  and  then  if  you  please 

This  motto  appropriate— Fronti  nulla  fide, 

It  will  serve  to  prevent  the  bright  genius  no 
doubt 

From  thinking  the  inside  as  rich  as  the  out ; 

With  your  drawing  room  baubles  it  may 
slumber  divine, 

And  an  Album  you  have  of  Eighteen  Twenty* 
Niue.  F.  D. 


MASSACRE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

When  Richard  Cour-de-Lion  was 
crowned,  the  whole  uation  crowded  to 
behold  the  august  ceremony.  Among 
the  rest,  the  Jews  were  eager  to  offer 
their  allegiance,  and  to  admire  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle.  They  came 
in  such  apparel  as  suited  the  occasion, 
and  were  prepared  with  costly  offerings 
to  the  new  sovereign.  But  the  jealous 
courtiers,  and  the  whole  people,  de¬ 
manded  the  exclusion  of  such  notori¬ 
ous  sorcerers  from  the  royal  presence, 
who  w'eie  likely  to  blast  all  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  reign  by  their  ill-omened 
appearance.  Peremptory  orders  were 
issued  that  none  should  be  admitted. 
A  few  strangers  incautiously  ventured, 
supposing  themselves  unknown,  into 
the  abbey  j  they  were  detected,  mal- 
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treated,  and  dragged  forth,  half  dead, 
from  the  church.  The  news  spread 
like  wild-fire ;  the  populace  rose  at 
once,  broke  open  the  houses  of  the 
Jews,  which  they  Suspected  and  found 
to  conceal,  under  a  modest  exterior, 
incalculable  wealth  :  they  pillaged  and 
set  fire  on  ail  sides.  The  king  sent  the 
chief  justiciary,  Sir  Richard  Glanville, 
to  arrest  the  tumult.  Avarice  and 
hatred  were  too  strong  for  authority, 
and,  during  the  whole  night,  the  scene 
of  plunder  and  havoc  went  on.  The 
king,  when  the  people,  satiated  with 
their  booty,  had  retired,  ordered  a 
strict  investigation.  Many  were  ap¬ 
prehended — three  were  hanged;  but 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of 
the  public  feeling,  that  the  government 
either  would  not — or  dared  not — re¬ 
venge  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  Jews; 
of  the  three,  two  suffered  for  robbing  a 
Christian,  on  pretence  of  his  being  a 
Jew  ;  one  for  setting  fire  to  the  house 
of  a  Jew,  which  burned  down  the  next, 
belonging  to  a  Christian.  One  Bene¬ 
dict,  to  save  his  life,  had  submitted  to 
baptism.  He  appealed  to  the  king  to 
release  him  from  his  compulsory  en¬ 
gagement.  The  king  referred  this  new 
ease  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  present.  The  Archbishop, 
Baldwin,  who  was  more  used  to  handle 
the  battle-axe  than  to  turn  over  tomes 
of  casuistry,  answered,  though  bluntly, 
perhaps  with  more  plain  sense  than  his 
more  learned  brethren  would  have 
done,  et  Why,  if  he  is  not  willing  to 
become  a  servant  of  God,  he  must  even 
continue  a  servant  of  the  devil.”  The 
intelligence  of  the  vengeance  wrought 
by  the  citizens  of  London  on  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Lord,  probably  likewise  of 
the  rich  spoil  they  had  obtained, 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
All  England  was  then  swarming  with 
fanatic  friars,  preaching  the  Crusade, 
and  fierce  soldiers,  of  all  classes,  who 
had  taken  up  the  cross,  The  example 
of  London  sounded  like  a  tocsin,  and 
directed  their  yet  untried  zeal  and 
valour  against  the  wealth  and  infidelity 
of  the  Jews.  At  Norwich,  at  Edmunds- 
bury,  at  Stamford,  the  Jews  were 
plundered,  maltreated,  slain.  At  Lin¬ 
coln  they  took  timely  warning — and, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  governor, 
secured  themselves  and  their  more 
valuable  effects  in  the  casile.  At  York 
more  disastrous  scenes  took  place.  Be¬ 
nedict,  the  relapsed  convert,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  that  city,  but  died  in  London  of 
the  ill-usage  he  had  received.  His 


friend,  Jacimus  (Joachim),  returned  to 
York  with  the  sad  intelligence;  but 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  when  he  found 
the  city  in  a  state  of  the  roost  alarming 
excitement.  The  house  of  Benedict,  a 
spacious  building,  was  attacked ;  the 
wife  and  children  of  Benedict,  with 
many  others  who  had  fled  there  as  to 
a  place  of  strength,  were  murdered ; 
the  house  burned  to  the  ground.  Joa¬ 
chim,  with  the  wealthiest  of  the  Jews, 
took  refuge  in  the  castle  with  their 
most  valuable  effects  ;  those  who  were 
not  sufficiently  expeditious  were  put  to 
the  sword — neither  age  nor  sex  was  re¬ 
spected  ;  a  few  only  escaped  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  baptism. 

The  Jews  within  the  citadel,  whether 
on  good  grounds  or  not,  suspected  that 
secret  negotiations  were  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
the  populace,  for  their  surrender;  the 
governor,  it  was  subtly  spread  abroad 
among  them,  was  to  be  repaid  for  his 
treachery  by  a  large  share  of  the  plun¬ 
der.  The  desperate  men  felt  that  they 
had  but  one  alternative  ;  they  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  governor’s  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  town,  closed  the  gates 
after  him,  and  boldly  manned  the  cita¬ 
del.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  town  with  an  armed 
force.  At  the  persuasion  of  the  indig¬ 
nant  governor,  and  the  populace,  he 
gave  the  signal  for  attack  ;  but, 
alarmed  at  the  frantic  fury  with  which 
the  rabble  swarmed  to  the  assault,  he 
endeavoured  to  revoke  his  fatal  order, 
but  in  vain.  A  more  influential  body, 
the  clergy,  openly  urged  on  the  be¬ 
siegers.  A  Cannon  regular,  of  the 
Premonstratensian  order,  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  ferocious  multitude,  in 
his  surplice,  shouting  aloud,  i(  Destroy 
the  enemies  of  Christ  ;  destroy  the 
enemies  of  Christ.”  Every  morning 
this  fierce  churchman  took  the  sacra¬ 
ment,  and  then  proceeded  to  his  post, 
where  he  perished  at  length,  crushed 
by  a  great  stone  from  the  battlements. 
The  besieged,  after  a  manful  resistance, 
found  their  fate  unavoidable.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  summoned.  Their  Rabbi,  a 
foreigner,  a  man  educated  in  one  of 
their  schools  of  learning,  and  univer¬ 
sally  respected  for  his  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  rose  up.  c‘  Men  of 
Israel,”  he  said,  iC  the  God  of  our  Fa¬ 
thers,  to  whom  none  can  say,  f  What 
doest  thou  V  calls  upon  us  to  die  for 
our  Law.  Death  is  inevitable;  but  we 
may  yet  choose  whether  we.  will  die 
speedily  and  nobly,  or  iguominiously 
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after  horrible  torments  ami  the  most 
baibarous  usage— my  advice  is,  that 
we  voluntarily  render  up  our  souls 
to  our  Creator,  and  fall  by  our  own 
hands.  The  deed  is  both  reasonable, 
and  according  to  the  Law,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  example  of  our 
most  illustrious  ancestors.”  The  old 
man  sat  down  in  tears.  The  assembly 
was  divided;  some  declared  that  he  had 
spoken  wisely  •,  others  that  it  was  a 
hard  saying/  The  Rabbi  arose  again, 
and  said,  44  Let  those  who  approve  not 
of  tny  proposal,  depart  in  peace.” 
Some  few  obeyed  and  left  the  place 
the  greater  number  remained  unmoved 
upon  their  seats.  They  then  arose, 
collected  their  most  precious  effects, 
burned  all  that  was  combustible,  and 
buried  the  rest.  They  set  fire  to  the 
castle  in  many  places,  cut  the  throats 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then 
their  own.  The  Rabbi  and  Joachim 
alone  survived.  The  place  of  honour 
was  reserved  for  the  Rabbi  ;  he  first 
slew  Joachim,  than  pierced  himself  to 
the  heart.  The  next  morning  the  po¬ 
pulace  rushed  to  the  assault  with  their 
accustomed  fury.  They  beheld  flames 
bursting  from  every  part  of  the  castle  ; 
and  a  few  miserable  wretches,  with  sup¬ 
plications  and  wild  cries,  running  to 
and  fro  on  the  battlements,  who  related 
the  fate  of  their  companions  j  they  en¬ 
treated  mercy,  they  offered  to  submit 
to  baptism.  No  sooner  were  the  terms 
accepted,  and  the  gates  opened,  than 
the  fanatic  multitude  poured  in,  and 
put  every  living  being  to  the  sword. 
Not  content  with  this  triumph,  they 
rushed  to  the  cathedral,  demanded  all 
the  bonds  and  obligations,  which  had 
been  laid  up  there  in  the  archives,  and 
cast  them  all  into  an  enormous  bonfire. 
The  king  might,  perhaps,  have  forgiven 
their  former  crime,  the  massacre  of 
his  unoffending  subjects,  but  this  was 
an  inexpiable  offence — treason  against 
his  exchequer— as  ail  these  debts  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Crown.  Geoffrey 
Rydal,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Chancellor, 
was  sent  to  York,  to  investigate  the 
affair,  but  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot 
fled  for  a  time  to  Scotland,  the  chief 
citizens  entered  into  recognizances, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  persons 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  this 
atrocious  massacre,  by  which  500  or 
1500  men,  the  number’s  vary,  were  put 
to  death. 

The  Family  Lib, 


THE  GRAVE  OF  AN  ENTHUSIAST. 

By  Thomas  Cambria  Jones.  Author  of  the 
“  Bard's  Bream,”  fyc.  #'c. 

For  the  Olio. 


Thy  wild  dreaming*,  Friend  are  over, 
Nature’s  well-beloved  and  lover  ! 
Mountain,  vale,  wood,  stream,  and  river 
Have  closed  from  thine  eyes  tor  ever. 

Day  and  night  alike  pans  o’er  thee, 
Nought  of  change  can  go  before  thee  : 

As  thou  liest  so  thou  wilt  lie 

Till  the  Heavens  themselves  have  past  by. 

Unto  man  thou  didst  resemble 

One  for  whom  the  weak-miuds  tremble  : 

Wrapt  within  a  world  of  thinking. 

From  the  fount  of  Spirit  drinking, 

All  thy  thoughts  too  high  ascended 
To  he  with  the  worldlings  blended  ; 

Yet  with  those  of  ancient  story 
B. ended  is  thine  harp  and  glory. 

Thy  life-days  were  like  the  light'ninz 
Through  a  night  of  darkness  higln’ning  ; 
All  beheld  thee — few  could  know  thee — 
Dazzled  envy  fell  before  thee; 

Now  thou  deepest  like  another. 

And  the  woim  salutes  thee,  brother. 

Turf  and  coffin,  shroud  ana  dust, 

Jltep  your  treasure — God  is  just. 


CAD  !— CAD  l !— CAD  !  ! ! 

For  the  Olio. 


If  the  derivation  of  the  word  ‘Cad!’ 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  found,  let 
the  following  etymons  be  considered. 

Perhaps  ‘  Cater’  or  4  Caterer’  might 
have  been  originally  used.  Or,  of  Ca- 
dens.  By  the  soft  utierance  of  the  voice, 
as  4  Going  down.  Ma’am  V  Tills  tone  the 
Cad  assumes  to  win  his  passenger.  Or, 
of  Cadent.  If  you  go  by  the  4  Star,’ 
which  is  said  to  be  cadent ,  when  it  is  in 
a  sign  (the  astrological  Inn)  opposite  to 
that  of  its  exaltation  ;  this  is  the  proper 
situation  of  a  4  Cau’  who  rises  and  goes 
down,  more  titan  any  other  human  planet 
in  tlie  hemisphere  of  the  roads.  It  is  a 
query  if  lie  be  not  the  best  road  book 
extant,  for  he  has  much  connexion  with 
road-stirs  and  is  a  good  surveyor. 

Or  Cad-et.  A  younger  brother  in 
office,  and  who  looks  to  the  subordinate 
affairs  in  his  way  at  his  own  risk.  The 
cad  is  rarely  so  old  as  the  coachman. 

Or  Cad- civ.  A  straw- worm,  that 
takes 'care  of  the  horses  litter,  and  puts 
fresh  straw  into  the  coach  before  the  pas¬ 
sengers  enter. 

Or  Cad-ma.  The  least  of  the  pigs, 
a  kind  of  rickling,  which  from  its  dimi¬ 
nutive  size,  as  the  cad  generally  is, 
moves  about  witii  trifles  and  of  incon¬ 
siderable  value. 

O r  Cad-uce.  Mercury’s  snaky  staff, 
intimating  the  swiftness  of  his  flight  ami 
his  ready  conveyance  of  passengers  and 
parcels  without  parallel. 
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Or  Cad-ger.  A  carrier  of  passengers 
or  parcels,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
coach,  or  conveying  them  to  and  from 
the  booking  office. 

Or  of  Cad,  a  battle — which  he  often 
fights  with  the  tongue  for  fares,  and 
maintains  with  his  employer’s  rivals. 

Or  Cad-bale  or  Cad-worm.  Good 
for  bait  to  catch  trout  and  other  fish  ; 
since,  it  is  well  known  to  all  travellers, 
that  the  ‘Cad’  uses  all  his  vigilance  by 
inducing  them  to  ride. 

But,  to  treat  the  matter  in  doubt  with 
more  seriousness,  the  derivation  is  pro¬ 
bably  from  ‘  Gad  ,’  a  person,  that  like  the 
‘  Gad-fly ,’  goes  looking  and  loitering 
about,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  Gad-ling 
decoys  others  to  wait  and  wander  also 
till  the  coach  comes  up,  and  constantly 
with  his  eyes  after  the  security  of  the  fare 
without  seeming  to  be  employed.  There 
is,  in  some  of  the  counties,  the  word 
Cad-dow  or  Kad-doiv ,  a  chough,  or 
Jackdaw.  Perhaps  the  ‘Cad/  making 
a  great  noise  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
might  be  like  this  prattling  bird.  But 
egad,  if  I  have  not  traced  this  Cad-mus 
of  short  stage  notoriety  far  enough  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  phraseolo- 
gist,  why  he  must  take,  as  I  do,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  most  learned  and  devoted 
lexicographers,  that  a  ‘  Cad  V — is — well 
— -what  is  it  ?  Oh  !  what  is  it  ?  why  a 
Cad  is,  a  Cad  to  be  sure. 

Finally,  ‘  Cad  being  a  Hebrew  word, 
Cad-dy,  Cad-uceus  (we  might  ask  by 
a  conundrum,  ‘  if  Cad,  you  see  us?'  and 
the  subordinates  have,  more  or  less,  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  origin.  Joida. 


glltt£tratt0itg  nf 


OATHS.  THE  GREAT  OATH  AND  THE 
LITTLE  OATH. 

For  the  Olio . 

THE  GREAT  OATH. 

In  the  archaeological  records,  mention 
is  made  of  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  in 
taking  oaths  ;  they  are  divided  into  the 
‘  Great  Oath’  and  the  ‘  Little  Oath.’  The 
customs  in  taking  a  great  oath,  if  it  were 
publicly  and  by  way  of  vindication  of 
the  truth,  were  these.  The  gods  used  to 
lift  up  their  hands  as  Apollo  in  the  Poet 
bids  Lachesis,  ‘  prepare  for  judgment.’ 
Men,  when  they  took  the  ‘  great  oath,’ 
laid  down  their  hands  on  the  altar,  as  we 
do  on  the  New  Testament ;  whereas  in  a 
less  or  private  oath,  according  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  practice,  in  making  good  a  bargain, 
or  promise,  they  laid  their  hand  on  the 
hand  of  the  party  to  whom  they  swore. 
This  ceremony  Menelaus  demanded  of 


Helena,  besides  the  word  of  her  oath. 
Secondly,  to  honour  the  gods  by  whom 
they  swore  they  sacrificed  one  of  three 
beasts,  a  boar,  a  ram,  or  a  goat,  or  all 
three  ;  and,  of  every  sort,  one  or  three 
of  one  of  the  sorts,  as  Adrastus  was  made 
to  do  of  three  sheep  in  behalf  of  the  Ar- 
givi.  At  the  confirmation  of  leagues  and 
truces  they,  like  the  Romans,  sacrificed 
swine  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  belief 
that  Jupiter  was  first  nursed  by  a  sow 
and  concealed  by  the  noise  of  the  grunt¬ 
ing  ;  and  therefore,  with  his  countrymen 
the  Cretans,  there  might  be  no  initiation 
without  it.  It  was  the  first  beast  that 
was  sacrificed  and  held  so  sacredly  that 
the  word  sacres  is  used  for  *  little"  pigs* 
consecrated  for  a  sacrifice.  The  flesh 
eaten  in  other  sacrifices  was  forbidden  in 
this,  except  by  worms  and  fish  ;  for, 
either  it  was  buried  in  the  ground,  or 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  Talthybius  did 
the  sow,  sacrificed  at  an  oath  of  Agam¬ 
emnon’s. 

THE  LITTLE  OATH. 

The  ‘  Little  Oath’  was  when  they 
swore  by  a  creature,  as  per  cramhen  ; 
or,  bv  a  goose,  or  dog,  agreeably  with 
Socrates  who  said,  that  Radamanth'us,  the 
most  just  man  that  ever  lived,  had  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  them  to  swear  bv  the 
gods ;  but  instead  of  which,  allowed 
them  the  use  of  the  dog,  goose,  ram,  or 
others.  Sometimes  they  swore  bv  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stood.  Some¬ 
times  by  their  nets  or  their  working  uten¬ 
sils.  If  the  matter  were  serious,  by  their 
right  hand,  as  ‘  may  my  right  hand  for¬ 
get  her  cunning.*  Or,  'by  the  head,  as 
in  Virgil, 

'Per  caput,  hoc  juro,  per  quod  pater  ante 
soltibttt.’ 

Which,  says  Alher/seus,  was  the  reason 
the  head  was  accounted  holy  and  sacred. 

‘  He  that  uncoveret  hhis  head,’  &c.  Why 
they  bowed  their  knee  at  a  sneeze ,  why 
the  Philosophers  scrupled  to  eat  the^head 
of  any  living  creature,  and  why  Helena 
swore  by  the  head  of  Menelaus.  The 
customs  used  both  in  the  ‘  Great’  and 
‘  Little  Oaths,’  in  abjuring  and  purging 
of  crimes,  were  sometimes  creeping  on 
their  hands  through  the  fire,  or  holding 
in  their  hands  red  hot  iron  ;  that,  if  they 
were  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  they  would 
not  be  sensible  of  the  pain.  Thus  the 
custom  with  the  Saxons,  with  Emma  and 
Kunigund.  Sometimes  they  took  the 
iron  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  solemnly 
vowing  to  keep  the  oath  without  break¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  the  sea  should  the  iron 
without  swimming*  Sometimes  the  oaih 
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was  written  on  paper  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  if  it  swam  and  the  water  could  en¬ 
dure  it,  he  swore  true  ;  but,  if  it  sunk 
and  the  water  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
seen,  he  was  to  be  punished  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  Athenians  wrote  in  a  tripus, 
and  in  like  manner  sent  it  to  Delphos  to 
Apollo  to  be  kept  there  as  a  testimony 
and  memorial  to  be  produced  when  re¬ 
quired.  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of  a  cus¬ 
tom,  ‘  if  a  female  were  accused  of  un¬ 
chastity,  to  have  her  make  a  formal  oath 
of  denial,  and  having  written  the  oath  in 
a  table,  to  stand  in  water  up  to  the  shins, 
with  the  table  about  her  neck.  If  she 
were  chaste  and  had  sworn  true,  the 
water  remained  as  it  was ;  but,  if  not, 
(says  he)  the  very  water  grows  angry  at 
it  and  never  leaves  swelling,  till  it  go 
up  as  high  as  her  neck  and  cover  the  ta¬ 
ble,  lest  so  horrid  a  sight  as  a  false  oath 
should  look  the  sun  and  the  world  in  the 
face.’  Pvlades. 


Cugtffmg  of  ^Eartottg  Countries. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TUCOPIANS. 

Captain  Dillon,  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  gives  us  the 
following  particulars. 

te  Some  of  the  customs  of  the  Tuco- 
pians  are  very  singular.  I  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  females  on  Tucopia,  as 
it  was  at  least  treble  that  of  the  males.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  all  the  male  children 
of  each  female,  except  the  first  two,  are 
strangled  the  moment  after  their  birth. 
The  reason  they  assign  for  this  cruel  po¬ 
licy  is,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  live, 
the  population  of  their  little  island  would 
be  so  dense  that  its  produce  could  not 
support  them.  Tucopia  is  only  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  soil  is  very 
luxuriant ;  yet  there  generally  is  a  scarcity 
of  provisions.  They  live  chiefly  on  vege¬ 
table  food,  having  neither  hogs  nor  poul¬ 
try,  which  are  both  plentiful  on  the  other 
islands.  They  at  one  time  had  both,  but 
they  were  voted  common  nuisances,  and 
exterminated  by  general  consent  These, 
and  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts,  with 
fish,  are  what  they  subsist  on. 

The  island  is  governed  by  one  prin¬ 
cipal  chief,  with  several  petty  ones,  who 
act  as  magistrates.  They  live  very  peace¬ 
ably,  and  never  have  any  wars  among 
themselves  or  with  their  neighbours! 
this  probably  may  be  attributed  to  their 
Pythagorean  diet.  But  it  does  not  res¬ 
train  an  intuitive  propensity  for  thieving  • 
and  though  the  punishment  in  case  of  de¬ 


tection  is  very  severe,  the  lower  classes 
often  rob  each  other’s  gardens  and  plan¬ 
tations.  If  the  thief  is  caught,  he  is  car¬ 
ried  before  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  if  con¬ 
victed,  his  property  and  ground  are  for¬ 
feited  to  the  individual  he  has  robbed.  A 
plurality  of  wives  is  allowed.  The  wives 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
if  the  husband  bestows  his  caresses  more 
freely  on  one  than  another,  the  despised 
one  takes  it  to  heart  so  much,  that  she 
puts  an  end  to  her  life,  either  by  jumping 
out  of  a  high  tree,  or  hanging  herself ; 
self-murder  among  the  females  is,  for  this 
reason,  of  daily  occurrence.  The  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  is  curious.  When  a  man 
wishes  to  take  a  wife,  he  first  politely  con¬ 
sults  the  lady  he  has  placed  his  affections 
on,  and  if  she  consents  and  her  parents 
agree,  he  sends  three  or  four  of  his  male 
friends  at  night  to  take  her  away  by  force 
as  it  were.  He  then  sends  presents  of 
mats  and  provisions  to  the  relations  of  the 
bride,  and  invites  them  to  a  feast  at  his 
house,  which  usually  lasts  two  days.  They 
are  very  particular  as  to  the  fidelity  of 
married  women.  If  a  wife  be  caught  sin¬ 
ning,  she  and  her  innamorato  are  put  to 
death  by  the  husband  or  his  friends.  But 
there  is  no  restraint  placed  on  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  single  females  at  all.  Widows, 
however,  are  not  permitted  to  take  a  se¬ 
cond  husband.  When  a  child  is  born, 
the  female  friends  of  the  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  assemble  and  bring  presents  to  the 
nouvelle  accouchee.  All  the  female  chil¬ 
dren  are  allowed  to  live.  When  .a  native 
dies,  his  friends  come  to  his  house,  and 
with  much  ceremony  roll  him  carefully 
up  in  a  new  mat,  and  bury  him  in  a  deep 
hole  prepared  near  his  dwelling.  It  is  a 
very  curious,  and  to  those  who  disbelieve 
in  the  reappearance  of  departed  spirits, 
an  unaccountable  fact,  that  the  belief  is 
universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South-Sea  Islands  :  and  they  surely  could 
not  have  imbibed  the  idea  from  the  new 
world.  In  each  village  on  Tucopio  there 
is  a  large  building,  called  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  the  f  spirit  house,’  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  disembodied  spirits,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  in  this  building.  On  the 
approach  of  bad  weather  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  alarm  the  islanders  ex¬ 
tremely,  they  flock  to  the  spirit  house, 
and  remain  their  while  the  storm  conti¬ 
nues,  making  offerings  of  cocoa-nuts, 
cava-root,  and  other  eatibles.  They  ima¬ 
gine  the  storm  is  caused  by  the  presiding 
spirit,  who  when  he  is  displeased  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  land  in  the  island, 
and  manifests  his  wrath  by  raising  a  tem¬ 
pest.  When  he  is  appeased  by  the  offer¬ 
ings,  he  returns  to  the  ‘  hall  of  ghosts.’  ” 
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BEDFORDSHIRE  CUSTOM  OF  PUTTING  THE 
DECEASED  TO  BED. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

An  esteemed  lady,  resident  in  Bedford¬ 
shire,  who  has  recently  lost  her  amiable 
but  lamented  daughter,  informs  us, <f  there 
is  a  pretty  custom  here  observed,  of  put¬ 
ting  the  coffin,  with  the  deceased  in  it, 
on  the  bed  ;  and  of  placing  the  bed¬ 
clothes  in  such  a  manner  over  them,  as 
to  make  it  appear  the  deceased  were  only 
asleep.  The  real  charm  consists  in  that 
lovely  appearance  of  death,  in  a  young 
person  of  a  virtuous  and  maiden  race, 
which  whispers  to  the  bereaved  spirit, 
that  though  the  ‘  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame’  be  fled,  yet  the  most  innocent  and 
beautiful  will  be  awakened  as  from  sleep 
to  immortality  and  light.” 


Wfyz  $atz  2Sacfc. 


AN  EXCELLENT  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING 

FLOWERS  FOR  BOTANICAL  INVESTIGA¬ 
TIONS  AND  MUSEUMS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  are 
some  splendid  preparations  of  various 
plants  and  flowers ;  some  preserved  as 
gathered,  others  dissected  to  exhibit  their 
different  component  parts.  These  form 
part  of  the  labours  of  that  illustrious 
father  of  modern  surgery,  and  observer 
of  the  works  of  the  great  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture,  viz.  John  Hunter  ;  and  the  manner 
adopted  by  him  is  worthy  of  notice,  espe¬ 
cially  to  such  readers  as  are  fond  of  bo¬ 
tanical  pursuits  :  it  is  as  follows. 

The  botanist  is  to  take  as  his  compa¬ 
nion  in  the  garden  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
about  two-thirds  full  of  pure  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  and  having  gathered  his 
plant  or  flower,  he  is  to  suddenly,  but 
carefully  immerse  it  in  the  spirits.  This 
plan,  in  a  few  days  hardens  the  most  de¬ 
licate  parts,  and  renders  the  same  able  to 
be  carefully  investigated  by  the  student ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the  natural 
colours  attendant  upon  the  flower  itself. 
This  method  far  supersedes  the  hortus 
siccus,  in  whom  the  leaves,  &c.  become 
flattened,  lose  their  pristine  shape  and 
configuration,  and  in  drying  become  de¬ 
prived  of  their  original  colours.  This 
method  is  easily  adopted,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  it  has  not 
been  adopted  more  generally  among  lovers 
of  vegetated  nature.  h.  w.  dewhurst. 


INFIDELS  AND  DEMAGOGUES, 

[From  the  Nodes  of  Blackwood. ] 
NORTH. 

Question— -Who  are  the  dangerous  wri¬ 


ters  of  the  day  ?  Answer — Demagogues 
and  Infidels  ;  there  being  included  in  the 
latter,  and  indeed  also  in  the  former — so, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  such  distinction, — 
Deists  and  Atheists.  The  lowest  and 
worst  Demagogues  are  mostly  all  dunces, 
and  therefore,  I  must  opine,  not  alarm¬ 
ingly  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  state, 
or  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Still 
they  are  pests ;  they  pollute  alehouses, 
and  make  more  disgustful  gin  shops  ;  the 
contagion  of  their  bad  thoughts  sometimes 
sickens  the  honest  poor  man  with  his  hum¬ 
ble  ingle — irritates  his  weary  heart,  con¬ 
fuses  his  aching  head,  and  makes  him  an 
unhappy  subject,  fit,  and  ripe,  and  ready 
for  sedition.  Luckily  the  members  of 
this  gang  occasionally  commit  over  tacts, 
of  which  the  law  can  take  hold  ;  and, 
instead  of  writing  them  down,  which, 
from  the  utter  debasement  of  their  under¬ 
standings,  as  well  as  that  of  all  their  un¬ 
washed  proselytes,  is  below  the  province 
of  the  press,  and  indeed  impossible,  you 
tie  them  down  in  a  cell,  and  order  them  to 
be  well  privately  whipt,  or  you  make 
them  mount  the  Iread-mill,  and  insist  on 
their  continuing  to  reason,  step  by  step, 
in  a  circle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides,  many  o’  them,  sir,  get  hanged 
for  crimes  not  at  all  of  a  literary  charac¬ 
ter,  if  indeed  you  except  forgery — profli¬ 
gacy  kills  many  more  by  horrid  diseases 
- — and  multitudes  run  away  to  America, 
or  are  sent  to  Sydney-Qove,  or  the  “  still 
vexed  Bermoothes.”  Sae  I  houp  the 
breed’s  on  the  decline  by  consumption, 
and  wil  afore  long  rin  clean  out,  dregs 
an’  a’. 

NORTH. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Southey,  however, 
in  believing  that  in  London,  and  all  large 
towns,  the  number  of  such  ruffians  is  very 
great.  Let  the  police  do  its  duty. 

SHEPHERD. 

But,  sir,  ye  maun  ascend  a  few  grawds 
up  the  scale  o’  iniquity. 

NORTH. 

I  do — and  find  some  men  of  good  edu¬ 
cation  and  small  talent,  and  more  men  of 
bad  or  no  education  and  considerable  ta¬ 
lent  —  Demagogues  —  that  is  to  say, 
wretches  who,  from  love  of  mischief, 
would  instigate  the  ignorant  to  their  own 
ruin,  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  They  write 
and  they  speak  with  fluency  and  glibness, 
and  the  filthy  and  fetid  stream  flows  wide¬ 
ly  over  poor  men’s  dwellings,  especially 
those  who  are  given  to  reading,  and  depo¬ 
sits  in  work-shop,  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
bedroom,  a  slime,  whose  exhalation  is 
poison  and  death.  They  have  publica¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  and  they  gloat  over 
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and  steal  and  spread  every  thing  that  is 
bad  and  suited  to  their  ends  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  some  other  people,  who,  while 
they  would  scorn  their  alliance,  do  never¬ 
theless  often  purposely  contribute  aid  to 
their  evil  designs  and  machinations.  To 
such  charge  too  large  a  portion  of  what  is 
called  the  Liberal  Press  must  plead  guilty, 
or  perhaps  they  would  glory  in  the  charge. 
This  pollution  of  the  Press  can  only  be 
cleansed  by  the  pure  waters  of  Truth 
showered  over  it  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Southey  himself;  or  swept  away,  if  you 
prefer  the  image,  by  besoms  in  the  hands 
of  the  righteous,  who,  for  sake  of  those 
who  suffer,  shun  not  the  nauseous  office 
even  of  fuilzie-men  to  keep  clean  and 
sweet  the  high-wavs  and  by-ways,  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  social  life. 


CHARACTER  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 

In  the  necrological  article,  on  M.  Du¬ 
mont,  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review ,  and  which 
is  attributed  to  Sir  James  Macintosh,  the 
author,  alluding  to  the  acquaintance  of 
M.  Dumont  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
says,  “  in  this  part  of  his  life  began  his 
close  connection  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
a  man  whose  whole  excellence  will  be 
little  understood  by  the  world,  until  they 
see  the  narrative  traced  by  himself,  of 
those  noble  labours  of  self-education,  by 
which  he  taught  himself  every  sort  of 
ability  which  is  necessary  to  serve  man¬ 
kind,  and  still  more  of  that  self-discip¬ 
line,  by  which  he  at  length  formed  a 
character  yet  more  exalted  than  his  ge¬ 
nius,  composed  a  probably  unparalleled 
union  of  tender  affection  with  unbending 
principle,  and  producing  those  disposi¬ 
tions  towards  the  magnanimous  and  he¬ 
roic,  which  were  hidden  from  the  vul¬ 
gar  by  the  solemn  decorums  of  a  formal 
profession,  and  are  seldom  found  to  be 
capable  of  breathing  so  long  under  the 
undisturbed  syrface  of  a  well  ordered 
and  prosperous  community.  The  habi¬ 
tual  or  mechanical  part  of  Romilly ’s  life 
was  necessarily  governed  by  those  of  his 
profession  and  country.  The  higher 
element,  however,  secretly  and  constantly 
blended  itself  with  every  thought  and 
feeling ;  and  there  were  moments  when 
his  moral  heroism  carried  his  majesty  and 
virtue  into  the  souls  of  the  perplexed  and 
affrighted  vulgar.” 


cowper’s  chair. 

The  chair  of  Cowper,  in  which  the 
mind-exhausted  frame  of  the  poet  of  do¬ 
mestic  sympathies  and  devotional  feeling 
was  supported,  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  chairman  of  the  Bristol 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society.  The 


chair  was  presented  to  the  society  by 
Richard  Welford,  Esq.  of  Marlborough. 

PERSIAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Among  the  superstitions  in  Persia,  that 
which  depends  on  the  crowing  of  a  cock 
is  not  the  least  singular.  If  the  cock 
crow  at  a  proper  hour,  they  esteem  it  a 
good  omen  ;  if  at  an  improper  season, 
they  kill  him.  The  favorable  hours  are 
at  nine,  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  at  noon,  and  at  midnight. 


HISTORY  OF  LOUIS  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Montesquieu  had  written  a  history  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  having  caused  it 
to  be  copied,  he  desired  his  secretary  to 
burn  the  rough  draft.  By  some  mistake 
the  secretary  burnt  the  fair  copy.  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  finding  the  interlined  sheets  lying 
about,  and  supposing  that  his  order  had 
been  neglected,  burnt  these  also.  He 
never  repeated  the  toil  of  composition, 
and  thus  the  world  was  deprived,  by  an 
accident,  of  a  work  which,  perhaps, 
would  have  rivalled  Lord  Bacon’s  History 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  h.b.a. 

MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

The  following  note  was  last  week  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  person  who  had  lodgings  to 
let,  in  a  respectable  part  of  Bath  ;  but 
the  writer,  after  obtaining  an  interview, 
declined  taking  the  said  lodgings,  because 
the  landlord  was  of  his  own  profession, 
a  Schoolmaster  !  “  Honord  Sir  I  have 

To  address  you  with  A  few  lines  to  lett 
you  no  the  apartments  that  my  wife  whas 
about  takinge  of  you  dos  not  sutt  her  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  to  of  a  trade  in 
wone  hous  and  so  shee  declines  it  all  to 
Gether  I  am  your  humbeie  sarvent.” 


THE  GAZEL. 

The  eye  and  figure  of  the  gazel,  so 
well  known  to  all  Arabian  poets,  are  em¬ 
blematical  of  beauty  ;  and  the  greatest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  beautiful 
woman  is  to  compare  her  eyes  to  those  of 
the  gaze!.  Much  art  is  employed  by  the 
Arabian  females  to  make  their  eyes  appear 
like  those  of  this  delicate  animal.  Eyes 
originally  black  and  lively  are  made  to 
appear  larger  and  more  languishing  by 
linking  the  outer  corner  with  Elkahol 
filelly , — a  preparation  of  the  lead  ore 
procured  from  Tafilelt,  which  gives  an 
apparent  elongation  to  the  eye.  The  eye¬ 
lashes  and  eyebrows  being  also  blackened 
with  this  composition,  appear  peculiarly 
soft  and  languishing.  It  is  said  also  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  sight.  Every 
one  who  has  accurately  observed  the  eye 
of  the  African  gazel  will  acquiesce  in  the 
aptness  of  thesimile  before  alluded  to. 
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Subject  of  tfje  ^ujnette. 

THE  KING’S  RETURN;  OR,  THE 
JEW’S  RESCUE. 

For  the  Olio. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  bright 
summer’s  day,  that  a  stranger  of  athletic 
proportions,  armed  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  poorer  knights  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  mounted  on  a  powerful  coal 
black  steed,  was  trotting  leisurely  down 
the  high  road  leading  to  the  town  of 
Faversham.  About  a  bowshot  before 
him,  a  man,  riding  on  a  mule,  and  lead¬ 
ing  another  loaded  with  a  large  pack, 
was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  knight  came  up  with 
the  traveller,  whose  gaberdine  of  dusky 
hue,  olive  complexion,  and  dark  hair, 
proclaimed  him  one  of  the  proscribed  and 
persecuted  children  of  Israel. 

“  Make  wa}/,  Jew  !”  cried  the  knight, 
te  or  by  my  beard  I  will  ride  over  thee 
and  thy  cattle.” 

The  Israelite  made  no  reply,  but  imme¬ 
diately  proceeded  to  lead  his  dumb  com¬ 
panions  on  to  the  green  sward  by  the 
road  side,  and  the  knight  passed  on. 
He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  many 
paces,  when  a  cross-bow  bolt,  whistling 
over  his  head,  fixed  itself  in  a  large  oak 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  three  savage-looking 
men,  rushing  from  a  thicket,  attacked  him 
with  great  fury.  The  sword  of  the  knight 
quickly  gleamed  in  the  noon-day  sun, 
and  the  first  stroke  of  the  bright  blade 
cleft  the  foremost  ruffian  to  the  teeth  ; 
but  the  force  with  which  the  blow'  was 
given  threw  the  resolute  horseman  off  his 
guard,  and  he  was  well  nigh  overpowered, 
when  one  of  his  assailants  was  suddenly 
felled  to  the  ground  by  the  blow  of  a 
staff.  The  other  outlaw  fled  precipitately, 
and  the  knight,  turning  to  his  deliverer, 
perceived  that  it  was  the  wandering  and 
despised  Jew  whom  he  had  just  passed. 

te  Thanks,  Moses,”  cried  the  knight — 
C(  thou  wilt  find  me  grateful  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  By  my  halidame,  thou  laid’st  about 
thee  as  David  did  amongst  the  Amalekites. 
Whither  art  thou  bound,  my  valiant  Is¬ 
raelite  ?” 

(i  To  Faversham,  Sir  Knight,”  was  the 
reply.  I  have  some  valuables  here, 
which  I  am  anxious  to  get  there  with  be¬ 
fore  night-fall.” 

<(  Then  l  will  be  thy  escort,  and  woe 
to  him  who  dare  molest  thee.  But  say, 
what  could  have  tempted  thee  to  peril  thy 
life  for  the  sake  of  one  whose  creed  teaches 
him  to  abhor  thy  race  ?” 

26— Vol.  IV.  2  D 


“  The  God  whom  I  serve,”  replied  the 
Jew,  says,  f  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself,’— mine  own  heart  prompted  me 
to  fly  to  thy  rescue.” 

sc  And  thou  shalt  find  me  grateful : 
trust  me,  Jew,  I  may  be  able  to  do  thee 
service — I  had  once  a  strong  voice  at 
Court.” 

“  Alas  1”  replied  the  Israelite,  with  a 
deep  sigh — e<r  I  have  been  wronged  and 
persecuted  by  that  very  court, — thy  in¬ 
terference,  good  Sir,  would  be  the  war¬ 
rant  for  my  execution.” 

“  Ha  1”  cried  the  knight,  hissun-burnt 
cheek  assuming  a  deeper  shade, — who 
has  wronged  thee  ? — point  out  the  villain, 
and - - - ”  He  checked  himself  sud¬ 

denly,  and  in  a  milder  tone  continued — 

I  have  sworn  to  see  thee  righted  ;  but 
first  let  me  hear  thy  tale.  Let  us  haste 
from  this  spot,  arid  leave  this  carrion  for 
the  kites  and  crows.”  So  saying,  the 
knight  leaped  upon  his  powerful  steed, 
and  the  Jew  having  again  perched  himself 
upon  one  of  his  mules,  they  proceeded 
towards  the  town. 

The  knight  learnt  from  his  companion, 
that  he  had  been  plundered  by  a  troop  of 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Prince  John,  at 
the  town  of  Sandwich,  and  that  he  had 
escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  property, 
and  was  hurrying  to  Faversham  to  meet 
his  sister,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  matron  of  his  race.— 
The  knight  put  many  questions  to  his 
companion,  as  to  the  stale  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  acts  of  the  prince,  during  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Richard  in  the 
crusades;  to  all  of  which  the  Jew  gave 
ready,  but  cautious  answers.  At  night¬ 
fall  the  travellers  entered  the  town  of 
Faversham,  when  the  knight,  drawing  a 
ring  of  curious  workmanship  from  his 
finger,  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the  Jew, 
with  these  words — 

ce  Friend,  receive  this  bauble  from  one 
who  was  ever  a  lover  of  bravery,  even 
though  it  were  shewn  by  Jew  or  Paynim., 
Proceed  to  London,  and  on  this  day  se’en- 
night  hie  thee  at  noon  to  Aldgate,  and 
wait  till  thou  seest  a  knight  enter  the  city 
with  a  goodly  train.  Then  step  boldly 
forward— greet  him  well- in  the  name  of 
Richard  Fitz  Roy,  and  give  him  this  ring. 
He  will  see  thee  redressed,  and  get  thee 
back  thy  merchandize.” 

So  saying,  ere  the  Jew  could  mutter 
forth  his  thanks,  the  horseman  gave  the 
spur  to  his  lusty  steed,  and  was  quickly 
out  of  sight.  The  Israelite  gazed  for  a 
moment  on  the  jewel,  and  then  on  the 
receding  figure  of  his  late  companion  ; 
but  recalled  to  recollection  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  evening,  he  proceeded  in  search 

no 
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of  his  sister,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his 
strange  tidings ;  for  it  seemed  to  him 
somewhat  more  than  wonderful,  that  a 
man,  having,  as  he  professed,  influence 
at  court,  should  stoop  to  befriend  one 
who  belonged  to  a  race  in  that  day  more 
detested  by  the  Christians,  than  their 
powerful  foes  the  Saracens. 

Not  to  tire  our  readers  with  a  detail  of 
the  Jew's  journey  to  London  (one  of 
great  hardship  and  peril  in  those  rude 
days)  we  shall  briefly  inform  them  that 
the  Hebrew  and  his  dark-eyed  sister  stood 
amongst  the  crowd  at  Aldgate,  in  eager 
expectation  of  the  knight’s  appearance  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  To  have  asked  why 
such  aeoncourse  of  people  had  assembled, 
would  have  exposed  the  Jew  to  all  the 
contumely  that  the  ?prentkes  and  holiday 
folks  had  ever  ready  for  his  persecuted 
race.  They  pushed  against  and  jostled 
him  in  every  possible  way  ;  but  the  firm 
and  compact  figure,  and  determined  look 
of  Reuben  plainly  told  that  violence  to 
him  or  his  sister  would  be  repelled  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  At  length  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  a  loud  roll  of  drums, 
mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
announced  the  approach  of  a  gorgeous 
cavalcade,  at  the  head  of  which,  mounted 
on  a  cream-coloured  palfrey,  rode  a  gal¬ 
lant  figure,  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  mail  cu¬ 
riously  wrought  in  steel  and  gold.  The 
Hebrew  shook  with  excessive  fear,  for  he 
beheld  the  athletic  figure  of  the  knight 
whom  he  had  succoured  on  the  road  to 
Faversham.  Yes,  it  was  the  long  lost 
King  of  England  about  to  enter  the  city 
in  triumph.  The  sight  almost  over¬ 
powered  Reuben,  who  was  about  to  hasten 
from  the  spot. 

“  Away,  Judith,”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  which  disappointment  and  alarm 
had  rendered  almost  inarticulate.  “  Away, 
my  sister, — I  will  not  be  a  butt  for  the 
jests  even  of  England’s  monarch.” 

“  Stay,  I  entreat  ye,  Reuben,”  said 
his  sister,  imploringly, — “  the  God  of 
our  fathers  will  not  desert  us.  Give  me 
the  ring.” 

She  took  the  jewel,  and  made  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  followed  by  the 
trembling  Reuben  ;  then  holding  it  up, 
she  essayed  to  address  the  monarch— but 
her  voice  failed  her.  Luckily,  however, 
the  quick  eye  of  Richard  glanced  on  the 
figure  of  his  late  valiant  companion. 

“  Ha!  my  right  valorous  Hebrew 
friend,”  he  cried,  “  thou  art  punctual.” 
Then  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  men- 
at-arms  who  rode  in  his  train,  he  conti¬ 
nued — “  Fitz  Maurice,  I  charge  thee  see 
that  this  good  Israelite,  and  his  fair  com¬ 
panion,  have  safe  conduct  to  our  palace  ; 


they  demand  justice,  and  our  lips  shall 
know  no  food  nor  kiss  flagon,  until  it  be 
dealt  out  to  them — Forward.” 

And  he  kept  his  word  ;  for,  ere  the  sun 
went  down,  Reuben  was  fully  indemnified 
for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  from  the 
reckless  followers  of  Prince  John,  and 
lived  long  to  tell  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
generous  Coeur  de  Lion. 

J.  Y.  A— n. 


SONNET  — SNOW. 

(For  the  Olio ) 

Wliite  sojourners  to  Earth  in  flaky  showers. 
Like  feathers  scatter’d  from  the  ray  less 
throne 

Of  Winter’s  vast  acclivities  and  towers, 

Formed  by  the  artists  of  the  polar  zone 
And  sent  like  mercies  in  a  quiet  tone 
To  teach  the  best  humanities  to  men. 

Nourish  the  land  and  spread  a  lightness 
round 

The  mountain,  valley,  woodland,  copse  and 
glen ; 

Raised  into  slopes  and  cones  so  soft,  and 
crowned 

With  stars  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
That  birds-feet  make  impressions  of  their  forms. 
Their  wings,  iike  fans  so  shade-like,  touch 
the  fall. 

The  calm  is  not  disturb’d,  till  sleets  and  storms 
Deluge  the  scene  and  nature  changes  all.  P. 


DEATH-BED  OF  MIRABEAU. 

From  the  unpublished  Memoirs  of  a  Regi¬ 
cide  Priest. 


We  copy  the  following  from  the  Mac¬ 
clesfield  Courier.  ‘f  At  the  first  news  of 
his  illness  1  ran  to  see  him.  He  was  in 
bed,  pale  and  emaciated,  his  eyes  dull, 
and  his  visage  sunk.  I  approached  him, 
took  his  hand,  and  asked  him  where  was 
the  seat  of  the  disease  which  exhausted 
him.  fHere,’  he  replied,  placing  his 
hand  on  his  left  side, — f  Here  and  his 
eyes  glistened  as  at  the  tribune,  when  he 
was  debating  a  great  question.  This  was 
on  the  28th  March.  Soon  the  news  of 
his  indisposition  spread  in  the  capital. 
People  of  every  denomination,  sex,  and 
age,  pressed  to  his  door ;  and  bulletins 
were  published  every  hour  and  every 
minute.  The  Abbe  Maury  visited  him. 
He  raised  the  sheets  and  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
the  tears  rolling  from  his  eyes.  Maury 
approached  him  slowly,  took  his  hand, 
which  he  pressed  without  speaking,  and 
departed  almost  immediately.  (  This,’ 
said  Mirabeau,  as  his  rival  left  the  room, 
e  does  him  more  honour  than  his  finest 
speeches.’  Mirabeau  had  no  illusion 
about  the  danger  of  his  complaint.  On 
putting  him  to  bed,  he  said,  f  I  am  going 
to  my  tomb.’  He  had  called  in  Doctor 
Petit.  *  Tell  me  frankly — I  mistrust  Ca- 
banis — I  have  no  fear  of  death:  be  frank.’ 
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Petit  hesitated.  4  Well  then,  you  do  not 
perceive  that  1  grow  pale  V  ‘  I  hope  to 
save  you,’  said  the  physician  ;  4  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  it.’  4 1  understand 
you.’  Then  turning  on  his  side  :  4  To¬ 
morrow— you  must  be  fatigued  ;  come, 
you  will  see  how  an  ancient  hero  dies.’ 

44  I  met  that  evening  the  Abbe  Maury, 
still  pale  with  the  emotion  which  the 
sight  of  his  dying  rival  had  occasioned 
him.  He  was  really  afflicted.  I  thought 
even  that  I  saw  tears  fall  from  his  eyes. 
4  It  is  not,*  said  he,  4  for  Mirabeau,  but 
for  the  monarchy,  that  I  weep,  a  single 
man  could  save  it.  You  will  see  whe¬ 
ther  what  I  say  is  true.  The  name  alone 
of  Mirabeau  would  have  secured  a  third 
of  France  to  the  royal  cause.  They 
would  not  listen  to  me.  Six  months  ago 
they  should  have  made  the  acquisition. 
They  always  begin  too  late.’ 

44  On  the  following  day  I  found  Mi¬ 
rabeau  in  an  alarming  state.  His  eye 
was  already  dark  ;  he  saw  only  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  through  a  cloud  ;  and  he  made 
horrible  and  vain  efforts  to  cough.  At 
one  moment  he  addressed,  with  a  feeble 
voice  and  in  a  delirious  manner,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  to  Cabanis — 4 1  am  going 
to  die  ;  when  we  come  to  that,  we  must 
bind  the  head  with  fillets,  perfume  our¬ 
selves,  crown  ourselves  with  flowers,  and 
sleep  tranquilly  the  last  sleep — the  last 
sleep  1  Do  you  love  me,  Cabanis?  Well 
then,  promise  not  to  let  me  endure  useless 
agony.’ 

44  The  Count  of  Lamark,  M.  Frojot, 
and  others,  surrounded  his  bed,  uttering 
words  of  hope,  which  caused  him  to 
smile,  but  which  he  rejected  as  a  vain 
illusion.  4  My  friends,’  said  he,  4  you 
deceive  me:  the  hour  advances  ;  the  fu¬ 
ture  comes  with  giant  stride.  O  God  !  I 
bear  with  me  the  mourning  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy.  Unfortunate  royalty  !  It  will 
now  be  played  for  dice.’ 

44  These  were  his  last  words.  He  rested 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  remained  a 
long  time  in  this  state,  with  eyes  closed. 
Cabanis  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and 
those  who  were  present  quitted  the  bed 
of  the  dying  man,  who  appeared  to  sleep 
for  about  an  hour.  We  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  guess  what  he  wanted.  At  length 
I  imagined  what  he  meant,  and  fetched 
pen  and  paper.  Mirabeau  inclined  his 
head  ;  his  trembling  fingers  seized  the 
pen,  and  with  difficulty  he  wrote  this  sin¬ 
gle  word— 4  Dormir.’ 

44  Cabanis  approached  to  read  what  he 
had  written,  and  appeared  not  to  compre¬ 
hend  it.  The  dying  man  then  wrote  : 

4  Do  you  imagine  that  death  is  a  painful 
sensation  ?’  Cabanis  still  affected  not  to 


understand  him,  I  but  Mirabeau  wrote 
again  : — 4  It  was  thought  that  opium 
might  fix  the  disease,  and  it  was  right  to 
refuse  it ;  but  now  that  there  is  no  longer 

any  hope,  why  not  try  the  remedy - 

why  leave  the  patient  on  the  wheel  ?’ 
Cabanis  this  time  appeared  to  understand 
him,  and  wrote  a  prescription  for  a  seda¬ 
tive.  The  dying  man  was  not  deceived  ; 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Cabanis,  said 
painfully,  4  You  deceive  me.’  4  No,’ 
said  I,  4  they  are  bringing  you  the  re¬ 
medy.’  4  It  is  too  late,’  replied  he  ;  and 
turning  on  his  right  side,  and  raising  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  convulsive  laugh 
he  expired.” 


DEFINITION  OF  WITCHCRAFT. 

An  ingenious  and  talented  contributor 
to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  “  On  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Witchcraft,”  thus  defines  this 
surprising  art. 

44  Sorcery  was  an  art  which  was  sup  - 
posed  to  be  practised  by  a  compact  with 
an  evil  spirit,  and  was  a  power  supposed 
to  be^  possessed  of  commanding  the  in¬ 
fernal  spirits  by  skill  in  charms  and  invo¬ 
cations,  and  by  having  influence  over 
them  by  the  help  of  fumigations,  so  that 
whilst  the  witch  attained  her  ends  by  ap 
plication  to  the  Devil,  the  evil  spirit  was 
under  constraint  to  obey  the  sorcerer  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  foundation 
is  to  be  found  for  this  in  the  Book  of  To- 
bit,  ver.  7,  where  it  is  said,  that  touching 
the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish,  if  a  devil 
or  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  we  must  make 
a  smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or  the 
woman,  and  the  party  shall  be  no  more 
vexed,  and  the  devil  shall  smell  it  and 
flee  away,  and  never  come  again  any 
more.  And  there  is  a  passage  also  in 
Josephus  which  states,  that  one  Eleazer, 
before  Vespasian  and  a  great  number  of 
persons,  freed  several  who  were  pos¬ 
sessed  with  evil  spirits  from  the  power  of 
them,  by  putting  to  their  nose  a  certain 
ring,  having  a  specific  root  under  it> 
which  quickly  dispelled  the  demon  out 
of  their  bodies,  so  as  never  to  return 
again. 

44  Magic,  in  its  ancient  sense,  merely 
signified  the  science  or  doctrine  of  the 
Magi,  the  wise  men  of  Persia  arid  other 
eastern  countries,  and  who  in  the  days  of 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  them,  and  some 
time  afterwards,  were  the  most  skilful 
mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the 
ages  in  which  they  lived.  The  Greek 
and  Persian  writers  are  agreed  concern¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  Zoroaster,  but  no  one 
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seems  able  to  tell  at  what  period  he  flou¬ 
rished  ;  his  history  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Many  different  opinions  have 
been  advanced  ;  some  asserting  that  he 
lived  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war  ; 
but,  according  to  others,  500.  Magic- 
originallv  consisted  in  the  study  of  wis¬ 
dom.  Afterwards  the  Magi  applied  their 
minds  to  the  study  of  astrology,  divina¬ 
tion,  and  sorcery  ;  consequently  in  time 
the  term  Magic  assumed  an  odious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  was  used  to  signify  a  diaboli¬ 
cal  kind  of  science,  depending  on  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  infernal  host  and  the  souls 
of  the  departed. 

“  Augury  was  an  art  much  regarded 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  abound  with  relations  of  prodi¬ 
gies  appearing  in  the  skies,  which  are 
expounded  by  the  Augurs  to  the  ruin  or 
advantage  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  in  the 
following  description  : 

“  With  that  two  eagles  from  a  mountain’s 
height 

By  Jove’s  command  direct  their  rapid  flight; 
Swift  they  descend  with  wing  to  wing  con¬ 
join’d, 

Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the 
wind; 

Above  the  assembled  peers  they  wheel  on  high, 
And  clang  their  wings,  and  hovering  beat  the 

sky ; 

With  ardent  eyes  the  rival  train  they  threat. 
And,  shrieking  loud,  denounce  approaching 
fate; 

They  cuff,  they  tear,  their  cheeks  and  necks 
they  rend. 

And  from  their  plumes  huge  drops  of  blood 
descend  : 

Then,  sailing  o’er  the  domes  and  towers,  thev 

fly 

Full  toward  the  east,  and  mount  into  the  sky. 
The  wondering  rivals  gaze  with  care  opprest. 
And  ehilling  horrors  freeze  in  every  breast, 

*  with  knowledge  o!  approaching  woes, 

The  prince  of  Augurs,  Halitherses  rose; 
Prescient  he  view’d  the  aerial  tracks,  and 
drew 

A  sure  presage  from  every  wing  that  flew,” 

Odyssey,  book  2. 

The  belter  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
origin  of  Augury  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
migration  of  birds,  by  which  husbandry 
in  many  ancient  slates  was  regulated. 
I  he  circumstance  of  birds  disappearing, 
and  then  re-appearing  at  stated  periods, 
must  doubtless,  when  first  it  came  to  be 
noticed,  have  excited  much  astonishment 
and  curious  speculation  as  to  their  abode  ; 
hence  the  first  observers  might  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  had  approached  the  ethe- 
riaJ  regions  and  having  visited  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  be  enabled  to  tell  future 
events.  In  process  of  time,  these  occa¬ 
sional  visitants  gained  a  high  authority, 
and  subsequently  no  affair  of  consequence 
was  undertaken  without  consulting  them. 


They  were  considered  as  the  interpreters 
of  tiie  gods,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
States  officers  were  appointed  to  augur  of 
future  events,  which  they  did  by  the  chat¬ 
tering  or  flight  of  birds  ;  and  these  were 
so  much  respected,  that  they  were  never 
deposed,  nor  any  substituted  in  their 
place,  though  they  should  have  been  con¬ 
victed  of  the  most  heinous  crimes.  ■ 

“The  term  Witchcraft,  like  Magic,  ori¬ 
ginally  signified  wit  or  wisdom.  It  has 
been  derived  by  us  from  our  Saxon  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  name  Witch  is  from  Wit, 
whose  derived  adjective  is  supposed  to 
have  been  wittigh  or  wittich,  and  by 
contraction  afterwards  witch ,  as  the  name 
Wit  is  from  the  old  Saxon  verb  to  weet, 
which  is  to  know  ;  so  that  a  witch  thus 
far  is  no  more  than  a  knowing  woman. 
In  like  manner,  wisard ,  which  was  used 
in  a  favourable  sense  until  within  a  late 
period,  signified  a  wise  man.  The  great 
Council  of  the  nation,  from  which  our 
Parliaments  have  sprung,  was  in  the 
reign  of  lna  and  his  successors  held  under 
the  name  of  the  Wittena  gemote,  or  the 
meeting  of  wise  men.  A  witch  may  con¬ 
cisely  be  said  to  be  one  that  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  or  skill  of  doing  or  telling  things  in 
an  extraordinary  way  ;  and  that  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  either  an  express  or  implicit  asso¬ 
ciation  or  confederacy  with  some  evil 
spirit.  The  Witch  occasioned,  but  was 
not  the  principal  efficient.  She  seemed 
to  do  the  work,  but  the  spirit  performed 
the  wonder ;  sometimes  immediately,  as 
in  transpositions  and  possessions  ;  some¬ 
times  by  applying  other  natural  causes, 
as  in  raising  storms  and  inflicting  diseases. 


SEARCHING  FOR  RELATIONS. 

During  the  iate  war.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  who  some  time  since  invented  an 
apparatus  for  catching  mackarel,  made  a 
visit  to  Dartmoor  prison,  for  the  purpose 
of  releasing  from  captivity  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  prisoners  who  bore  the  name  of  Cof¬ 
fin,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  of  his 
family.  After  a  number  had  been  liber¬ 
ated  a  negro  presented  himself,  and  claim¬ 
ed  his  liberty  by  the  same  title.  “  Ah,” 
said  the  Admiral,  “  you  a  Coffin,  too?” 
— “  Yes,  Massa,” — “  How  old  are  you  ?” 
— “  Me  thirty  year,  Massa.” — “  Well, 
then  you  are  not  one  of  the  Coffins,  for 
they  never  turn  black  until  they  are  forty. 

A  GENUINE  IRISH  BULL. 

The  porter  of  a  grocer  in  Dublin  was 
brought  up  by  his  master  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  chocolate ,  which  he  could  not 
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denjr.  Upon  being  asked  to  whom  he 
sold  it,  the  pride  of  Patrick  was  much 
hurt.  “  To  whom  did  I  sell  it,”  says 
Pat,  why  does  he  think  I  took  it  to  sell?” 

Then,  sir,”  says  the  magistrate, what 
did  you  do  wiih  it?”  ei  Do  with  it,” 
rejoined  the  culprit,  extremely  offended 
with  his  worship  for  his  insulting  suspi¬ 
cions  ;  c‘ sure  if  you  must  know,”  said 
he,  “  we  made  tea  of  it.” 


SHARP  REPLY. 

At  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Cockell  was  examining  one  of  the  far¬ 
mers,  and  had  (in  the  opinion  of  Hodge) 
made  a  little  too  free  with  his  tongue,  a 
circumstance  not  unusual  with  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe.  The  learned  Serjeant 
had  been  some  -  time  brow-beating  the 
poor  farmer,  in  order  to  obtain  some  in¬ 
formation  not  quite  to  Hodge’s  interest 
to  give,  relating  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
plaintiff’s  right  t©  a  fishery  ;  and  after 
asking  a  variety  of  questions,  at  last  en¬ 
quired  if  he  liked  fish.  Hodge  replied, 
“  Yes  maister,  I  doo,  but  I  dunna  like 
cockle  sauce  to  it.”  This  repartee  caused 
a  general  laugh  in  Hodge’s  favour,  and 
the  learned  Serjeant  sat  down  and  saved 
the  farmer  ail  further  trouble. 

w.  ORME. 


AN  EXTREMELY  SORDID  NOP.LE. 

The  ancestor  of  a  noble  Scottish  fa¬ 
mily,  heir-male  descended  from  Mac¬ 
duff,  although  possessed  of  ample  do¬ 
mains,  was  unfortunately  cursed  with  the 
sin  of  parsimony  to  a  miserable  extent. 
One  day,  while  standing  af  his  castle 
gate,  an  old  man  advanced  towards  the 
Earl  asking  for  alms.  At  one  and  the 
same  oaoment,  the  eye  of  the  baron  and 
that  of  the  beggar  caught  sight  of  a  far¬ 
thing  lying  on  the  ground  between  them, 
they  both  stooped  to  seize  the  prize,  but 
the  Earl,  accustomed  to  picking  up, 
never  forgetting  the  adage,  “a  pin  a 
day’s  a  groat  a  year,”  rendered  die  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  beggar  nugatory.  “  Surely, 
your  lordship  will  give  me  the  farthing 
for  charity’s  sake  ?”  said  the  mendicant. 
<eNa,  na,  find  a  farden  for  yersel,  puir 
man,”  replied  the  parsimonious  peer. 

-  »H.C» 

POVERTY  OF  THE  SCOTCH  NOBILITY. 

A  few  days  after  the  mysterious  mur¬ 
der  of  Lord  Darnley,  husband  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  one  of  the  court  tailors 
was  busily  employed  in  altering  one  of 
Darnley’s  dresses,  in  order  to  adorn  the 
Earl  of  Bothweli ;  at  whose  instigation, 
or  by  whose  hand,  the  bloody  deed  was 
generally  believed  to  have  been  perpe- 
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trated.  An  individual  observed  to  the 
tailor,  that  he  considered  it  very  singular 
Bothweli  should  adopt  such  robes,  con¬ 
sidering  the  reports  that  were  abroad  on 
the  subject  of  the  murder.  “  Not  at  all 
singular,”  replied  the  tailor;  “  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  always  takes  the  clothes  of  his 
victim.”  It  may  sound  strange  in  the 
ears  of  the  present  generation,  to  hear  of 
one  nobleman’s  robes  being  altered  to 
suit  another ;  but  the  poverty  of  the 
time,  not  forgetting  that  of  the  country, 
must  be  considered  ;  indeed  history  has 
not  failed  to  record  that  King  James  bor¬ 
rowed  a  pair  of  inexpressibles  from  one 
of  his  nobles,  in  order  to  appear  fine  at 
his  marriage  feast.  h.c. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

"What  word  in  the  English  language 
becomes  shorter  by  having  a  syllable  ad¬ 
ded  ?  Short. — What  word  of  one  sylla¬ 
ble  becomes  a  word  of  two,  by  having 
two  letters  taken  away?  P/ague. — What 
word  is  it,  the  two  first  letters  of  which 
are  male,  the  three  first  female,  the  four 
first  a  brave  man,  and  the  whole  word  a 
brave  woman  ?  Heroine. — What  word 
will  read,  backwards  and  forwards  the 
same  ?  Level. 


We  cannot  conclude  our  volume  with 
lines  more  appropriate  than  the  following 
from  the  Zoological  Keepsake  : — 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Mummy. 

Shade  of  departed  joys!  where  is  ’t  thou  ’rt 
flown  ? 

Borne  on  the  winds,  I  hear  thy  hollow  moan. 
Say,  does  not  remorse  in  thy  sad  bosom  rise. 
That  thus  the  blast  comes  loaded  with  thy 
sighs  ? 

Art  thou  lamenting  for  the  young  and  brave, 
Gay  at  thy  dawn,  now  mouldering  in  the  grave  ? 
Or  dost  thou  grieve  to  find  thy  reign  is  o’er, 
And  thou  must  fly  as  years  have  fled  before  ? 
O’er  thee  Oblivion  spreads  her  gloomy  pall, 
And  thou  must  share  the  common  fate  of  all, — 
As  spirits  vanish  at  the  break  of  day. 

When  morning  dawns,  thy  being  fades  away  ; 
Thy  infant  offspring  breaking  through  the 
gloom, 

Springs  like  a  phoenix  from  its  parent  tomb: 
Another  day! — another  year  is  born!  — 
Another  moment  from  the  future  torn  ! 

New  prospects  rise,  and  nature  seems  to  bring, 
E’en  to  the  mind,  a  renovated  spring: 

The  sun  of  hope  shines  brightening  o’er  our  lot, 
And  all  our  former  sorrows  are  forgot; 

Year  after  year,  time  cheats  us  as  it  flies, 

And  fairy  visions  dance  before  our  eyes; 

Till,  when  at  last,  life  lingers  to  its  close, 

And  we — amongst  the  former  dead  repose  ; 
Fading  like  thee,  our  very  names  shall  die, 

And  buried  ’midst  the  dust  of  ages  lie. 

The  light  of  virtue,  glistening  through  the 
gloom, 

Alone  shall  shed  a  halo  round  the  tomb. 
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Sunday,  Dec.  27. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

St.  John.— Owe  saint,  who  was  by  birth  a  Galilean,  and  the  only  apostle  that  followed  our  sa« 
viour  to  the  Cross,  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  100. 

This  day  is  the  Jewish  festival  of  lighting  the  lamps,  or  the  dedication  of  the  se¬ 
cond  temple  by  the  Maccabees,  after  its  profanation  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
when  the  holy  vessels  were  again  set  apart  for  its  service.  During  this  festival  the 
Jews  return  thanks  for  the  victories  obtained  by  their  ancestors  over  the  Greeks 
that  invaded  the  Holy  Land. 

Monday,  Dec.  28. 

Holy  Innocents  — High  Water  20 m  after  4  Morning— 39m  after  4  Afternoon. 

Childermas  Day.— The  Festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents;  or  Childermas  Day,  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  slaughter  of  the  Jewish  children  by  Herod  at  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  when  he  sought  1  or  Christ  himself,  intending  his  annihilation. 

Dec.  28,  18)7 _ Expired  on  this  day,  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  a  musician  of  considerable  enii- 

nence,  and  author  of  that  elaborate  and  intelligent  work,  the  “  General  History 
of  Music  j”  a  performance  that  evinces  great  genius  and  judicious  arrangement. 

Tuesday,  Dec  29. 

St.  Evroul  Confessor,  died  a  d.  526. 

Dec.  29,  1648. — On  this  day.  Major  Pitcher,  a  royalist,  who  had  quarter  given  him  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Pembroke  Castle,  on  condition  that  he  would  quit  the  country,  was  shot 
in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard  for  remaining  in  England. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  30. 

St.  Sabinus,  B.  of  Assissium,  died  a.d.  304. — Sun  rises  Cm  after  8 — sets  54 m  after  3. 

Dec.  30,  1691. — Expired  Robert  Boyle,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  chemist,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement  of  the  air-pump,  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
useful  experiments  which  he  applied  it  to.  By  many  persons,  this  gentleman  has 
been  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  instrument, — but  the  machine  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Otto  de  Guericke,  the  famous  consul  of  Magdeburgh,  who  performed 
his  first  public  experiment  with  it  before  the  Emperor  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  the  year  1654. 

Thursday,  Dec.  31. 

St.  Columba,  virgin  martyr,  died  A  d.  258. 

High  Heater  Vim  after  6  Morning — 39m  after  6  Afternoon. 

Dec.  31,  1799. — Died  in  great  retirement,  Marmontel,  author  of  “  Moral  Tales,” — *'  Belisa* 
rius,”  &e.  &c.  This  French  writer  closed  his  literary  career,  in  a  state  closely 
allied  to  want,  at  the  Village  of  Abloville,  in  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Seine- 
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